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THE  WESTWARD  MOVEINIENT. 


CHAPTER   I. 

AN   INTRODUCTORY   SURVEY. 


The  public  and  secret  treaties  of  17G3  left  France  without 
a  foothold  on  the  American  main.  By  the  terms  of  the  Peace 
of  Paris,  the  Bourbon  flag  fluttered  in  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon.  The  suspicion  of  what  lay  beyond  these  little 
fishing  stations  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
had  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  prompted  the  ambition  of 
France  to  i)enetrate  the  continent  by  the  great  river  of  Canada. 
A  century  later  her  pioneers,  following  that  current  to  its  upper 
sources,  had  passed  on  to  the  Mississippi,  which  foims  the 
central  artery  of  the  continent.  Here,  a  third  of  the  way  across 
the  land's  broad  expanse,  and  not  suspecting  the  greater  dis- 
tance beyond,  France  had  nurtured  tlie  hope  of  ascending  the 
western  aflluents  of  that  i)arent  stream,  till  she  had  com- 
passed, with  her  survey  and  jurisdiction,  a  greater  France, 
stretching  from  the  AUeghanies  to  the  South  Sea.  This  expec- 
tation had  been  dashed.  Where  slie  had  counted  upon  seeing 
her  royal  standard  shadowing  soil  and  native  alike,  her  flag 
was  now  seen  drooping  at  a  few  })osts  beyond  the  Mississii)pi, 
and  awaiting  the  demands  of  Spain  to  lower  it. 

During  the  i>eriod  which  followed  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick 
(1697),  a  scheme  had  often  been  broaclied  among  the  English, 
but  liud  never  prospered,  which  looked  to  thwarting  the  policy 
of  France  in  the  Great  Vallev.  This  was  to  unite  England  and 
Spain  in  a  movement  to  drive  the  French  from  the  continent, 
and  divide  the  northern  parts  of  the  New  World  between  their 
re8i)ective  crowns.  This  conjunction  had  now  come  to  pass, 
but  not  by  any  such  international  pact. 


2  AN  INTRODUCTORY  SURVEY. 

In  the  same  treaty  of  17G3,  Great  Britain  had  acknowledged 
a  limit  to  the  western  extension  of  her  seaboard  colonies  by 
accepting  the  Mississippi  River  as  a  boundary  of  her  American 
possessions.  The  Atlantic  colonies,  with  their  iniprac^ticable 
sea-to-sea  cluirters,  took  no  exception  to  such  a  reiisonable  cur- 
tailment of  their  western  limits  ;  but  when  the  king's  proidama- 
tion  followed,  and  the  colonies  found  themselves  confined  to  the 
seaward  sIojmj  of  the  Appalachians,  their  western  extension 
ma<le  crown  territory  to  be  given  over  to  the  uses  of  the 
Indians,  and  all  attempts  to  occupy  it  forbidden,  —  there  were 
signs  of  discontent  which  were  easily  linked  with  the  rest*ntnient 
that  defeated  the  Stamp  Act.  So  the  demand  for  a  western 
existence  was  a  part  of  the  first  jndsation  of  resistance  to  the 
mother  country,  and  harbingered  the  American  Revolution. 

To  keep  the  oj)i)osition,  which  had  thus  been  raistnl,  within 
bounds,  and  once  more  to  apply  a  territorial  check,  the  Quebec 
bill,  in  1774,  aflforded  one  of  the  weighty  charges,  colored  with 
current  j)olitical  rancor,  which  made  up  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dei)endence.  Britain  had  always  denied  that  New  France  could 
cut  athwart  her  colonial  chartci-s  by  any  natural,  geographic^ 
definition  and  extend  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississi])pi ;  but  in  the 
Quebec  bill  it  served  her  purpose  to  assume  that  Canada  had 
of  right  that  convenient  (extension. 

In  the  war  which  ensiuHl,  Virginia  took  the  lead  which  she 
had  always  tak(>n  in  respt'ct  to  this  western  region,  and  her 
expedition  under  (ii'orgf  Rogers  Clark  rendered  it  easier  for  the 
American  commissioners,  who  nt'gotiated  the  treaty  of  1782,  to 
in<-lu(h'  this  ample  <lomain  within  the  American  union.  In 
doiiiLT  this  they  lovallv  <lefeated  the  iiitriLTues  of  all  the  other 
parties  to  tlie  i^eneiMl  tre:ity,  —  France,  wlioin  in  the  earlier  war, 
with  KnL;:l;i!i(rs  Iielp,  the  colonies  h;nl  overcome  :  England, 
from  whom,  with  French  assistance,  thev  had  iiained  their  indt^ 
pendence :  and  Spain,  whose  insidioii*^  and  vacillating  jxdicy 
thev  were  vet  further  and  succe*i>fnllv  to  <*onil>:it.  Kach  of 
tliese  powers  h:hl  liope<l  to  curtail  the  and»ition  of  the  young 
Republic.  Verix«'nnes  h;u\  succeeded  in  cri])plini4;  Kn^land,  but 
he  feared  the  stalwart  liLiure  «»f  th<'  younu;  nation  horn  of  Kng- 
land's  misfortune.  lie  was  rea«ly.  if  he  c«Mdd,  to  use  Kngland 
in  her  new  <*ompla<"en<'y  t<>  <Tipple  the  youth! ul  America. 

The  treaty  of  Inde{>endence  was  not   st)  ctYective   but   that 
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there  soon  followed  other  efforts  to  prevent  for  a  while  the 
rounding  out  of  the  Republic  to  its  legitimate  bounds.  Eng- 
land, on  the  side  of  Canada,  and  Spain,  on  the  side  of  Louisiana, 
sought  to  regain  something  they  had  lost.  The  retention  by 
Great  Britain  of  the  lake  posts,  including  as  they  hoped  the 
lake  front,  though  with  some  show  of  right,  was  disgraced  by 
base  intrigues  with  Kentucky.  All  her  schemes  were  brought 
to  an  end  by  Jay  in  the  treaty  of  1794.  The  occupation  of 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  Yazoo  country, 
southward,  by  Spain,  and  the  plotting  of  Miro  with  Wilkinson 
and  his  associates  to  establish  a  Spanish  protectorate  south  of 
the  Ohio,  were  defeated  at  last  by  the  treaty  of  San  Lorenzo 
in  1795. 

Adding  the  time  which  was  necessary  to  carry  out  these 
treaties,  it  is  now  an  even  hundred  years  since  the  title  of  the 
United  States  to  this  vast  region  lying  between  the  Appala- 
chians, the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Mississippi  was  unmistakably 
confirmed.  For  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  peace  of  1763, 
the  colonies  and  the  Republic  struggled  to  maintain  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  on  this  eastern-central  area  of  the  continent.  Inde- 
pendence achieved,  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years  the  United  States 
strove  to  round  out  its  territorial  promise.  The  history  of  this 
western  region  during  all  these  years  was  constantly  moulded 
by  its  geography,  and  it  is  tlie  purpose  of  the  present  volume  to 
show  the  ever  varying  aspects  of  this  struggle. 

To  establish  what  was  called  the  Property  Line  was  tlie  first 
signal  step  taken  in  behalf  of  the  seaboard  to  assert  a  right  to 
enter  upon  this  territory,  and  to  that  initiatory  measure  we 
devote  the  opening  of  the  story. 


CHAPTER   11. 

THE   PROPERTY   LINE. 

17G3-17G4. 

Two  years  before  tlie  Treaty  of  Paris  (17G3),  James  Otis  had 
argued  in  Boston  against  issuing  Writs  of  Assistjinee  to  detect 
evasions  of  the  revenue.  A  service  of  hiw,  which  in  England 
had  been  constantly  accepted,  aroused  in  an  unwilling  jwople  a 
rebellious  spirit.  How  to  restrain  this  threatening  inipiUse  was 
already  a  serious  question  :  and  there  was  regret  with  some  that 
Canada  had  not  been  left  at  the  i>eace  in  Fi'cnch  hands,  to 
remain  a  menace  to  the  colonies,  and  hold  them  dependent  ou 
England's  protection. 

The  existence  of  this  recah'itrant  temper  had  been  often  cittnl 
in  the  arguments  of  those  who  preferred  Guadaloupe  to  Canada 
in  the  settling  the  account  witli  France.  Lookei*s-on  in  the 
colonies,  like  Kalni,  had  jK^rccivcd  the  force  of  this  view. 
Choiseul  saw  it,  and  predicted  the  fatal  outcome  of  England's 
final  cli(»icc.  Vcrgcuncs,  ehagrin^Ml  at  tin*  drop  in  iK)litical 
inthienrc  which  Franrc  had  cxiH'ricnc«Hl,  welcomed  this  ho)>e  of 
disaster  to  an  ancient  rival  of  Franee,  which  her  sacrifice  of 
Canada  might  produce. 

Coldcii  and  othcis  in  the  colonies  were  conscious  that  the 
loyal  sui»ji'ct>  of  Kiigland  must  face  new  hazards  when  the 
British  Hag  was  hoisted  at  Qmlx'c.  This  New  Yorker  repre- 
sented to  the  Hoard  of  TraiU'  in  Lomh>n  that  New  Kn<rland  was 
the  nursery  of  this  threatening  passi(»n,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, if  her  republican  ho|H's  were  to  be  chilled,  t«»  curtail  the 
Yankees'  bounds  by  extending  New  York  to  the  Connecticut 
River.  In  SeptemU^r,  17«)4,  wonl  reache<l  Albany  that  the 
king  in  council  had  stretched  the  jurisdi<*tion  of  New  York  over 
what  is  now  known  as  Vermont.  Francis  I^*rnard  went  farther. 
He  not  only  urged  this  extension  to  the  Connecticut,  but  he 
wi.shed  tliat  the  l>ouudaries  of  the  rest  of  New  Eiiirland  should 
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be  re<listributed,  in  a  sort  of  gerrymandering  wa3%  so  as  to 
insure  a  government  majority  in  every  part,  and  during  1766 
and  1767  he  was  in  close  correspondence  with  the  home  govern- 
ment on  this  point. 

Murray,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  at  Quebec  in 
October,  1763,  did  not  reach  his  post  till  August  of  the  next 
year.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  making  reports  to  the 
liome  government  which  were  startling  on  two  points.  One  was 
that  the  British  then  in  Canada  "  were  the  meanest  and  most 
iumioral  people  he  ever  saw,  while  the  [French]  Canadians 
were  frugal,  industrious,  and  moral,  and  had  become  reconciled 
to  the  English  rule."  The  report  also  anticipated  the  action 
which,  ten  years  later,  the  daring  of  the  seaboard  colonies  forced 
the  English  ministry  to  take  in  the  Quebec  bill.  Murray's 
proi)osition  was  to  annex  the  region  lying  beyond  the  Allegha- 
nies  to  Canada,  as  a  means  of  overawing  the  older  colonies. 
The  gentleness  of  Murray  with  the  Canadians  was  in  rather 
painful  contrast  with  Gage's  plan  of  using  them  against  the 
Indians.  He  advised  Bradstreet  (May  3,  1764)  "to  employ 
them  in  every  service  that  can  render  them  the  most  obnoxious 
to  the  Indians.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  most  disagreeable  to 
the  Indians,  let  the  Canadians  have  a  large  share  in  it.  This 
will  convince  them,  if  anything  will,  how  vain  their  hopes  are 
of  success  from  that  quarter."  If  this  policy  was  inspired 
by  the  home  government,  as  well  as  another  policy  which  was 
aimed  at  the  repression  of  the  natural  subjects  of  the  crown, 
one  could  well  have  predicted  the  later  alliance  of  1778. 

A  recent  historian,  in  his  Expansion  of  Englaiich  speaks  of 
the  prevalence  in  the  mother  country  at  this  time  of  a  ''  not 
unnatural  bitterness,"  which  accompanied  the  fear  that  Britain 
had  enabled  her  colonies  to  do  without  her.  Seeley  once  ap:ain, 
w*riting  of  the  century  of  English  history  from  Louis  XIV.  to 
Najx>leon,  advises  the  English  reader  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
his  country's  real  history  durinjr  this  interval  was  in  the  New 
World,  where  England  successively  fought  France*  and  her  own 
colonies,  in  the  effort  to  sustain  her  power.  With  this  in  mind, 
the  student  of  British  rule  would  not  find,  he  adds,  "that 
century  of  English  history  so  uninteresting." 

The  fall  of  New  France  had  produced  sharp  effects  upon  the 
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relations  of  America  and  England.  The  war  had  increased  the 
British  debt  by  £850,000,000.  The  rights  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, which  affected  the  commerce  and  industry  of  her  colonies, 
were  at  this  time  both  brutal  and  mercenary.  Viscount  Bury 
says :  '*  It  may  fairly  be  stated  that  the  advantage  reajxid  by 
a  few  shipowners  from  the  o])eration  of  the  navigation  laws 
was  purchased  by  an  actual  money  expenditure  of  more  than 
£200,000,000,  in  less  than  half  a  century."  England  was  con- 
tent to  let  the  American  ])ioneers  break  out  the  paths  for  a 
newer  and  perhaps  greater  Britain ;  but  it  was  her  policy  first 
of  all  to  make  these  ploddei*s  of  the  wilderness  pay  tribute  to 
the  stay-at-home  merchant.  That  such  injustice  was  acconling 
to  law  and  pi^ecedent  did  not  meet  the  questions  which  the 
Americans  I'aised,  —  questions  such  as  are  constantly  needing 
adjustment  to  newer  environments. 

The  population  in  the  seaboard  colonies  was  doubling,  as 
Franklin  computed,  in  twenty-five  years.  The  bonds  of  inter- 
colonial s}nuj)athies  were  strengthening,  and  the  designations  of 
New  Englander  and  Virginian  were  beginning  to  give  place  to 
American.  AVith  these  conditions  among  the  colonists,  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  a  jjrojK^sition  of  the  ministry  to  tax  them  on 
a  system  rejH'Uent  to  colonial  views  created  distrust.  A  ])eriod 
of  doubt  is  always  one  of  rumors.  Bernard's  plea  for  rea^ljust- 
injr  the  New  En^rland  bouiuls  made  .lohn  Ad:uns  and  others 
susjH'ct  that  tlu^  British  government  intended  to  revoke  the 
colonial  oliartei^s  and  make  the  eolonies  royal  provinces.  The 
terms  of  the  royal  proclamation  of  17()»^,  whi<*h  (iage  received 
in  N**w  York  on  November  »^0,  iudicatrd,  as  already  said,  that 
uiidtT  x\\r  ni-w  dis|M'nsation  thr  westward  extension  of  the 
<M»lonifs'  boiHids  wouhl  1m'  curtaihMl  by  the  mountains,  and  the 
spaces  of  th«'  (ircat  Vallrv  would  1m'  confirnietl  to  savagery. 
Thtiv  were  fiirtln'r  symptoms  of  this  in  X\w  movement  now 
goinj;  on  in  Pennsylvania  to  in<luc«'  tlir  kiii.n  to  reeom])ense  its 
])ropii»'tary  and  make  it  a  royal  domain.  llie  king  might 
in<leed  be  preferal>Ie  to  a  stubborn  master. 

If  the  hea<Iv  moti<»ns  of  the  ministrv  wne  without  taet,  there 

ft  • 

was  some  warrant  for  its  belief  that  the  colonies,  despite  acts 
of  tra<le  and  navi;jfation.  were  prosperous  enoui^h  to  share  the 
burden^  of  the  mother  eountrv.      Marvlantl  and  Virninia   were 

ft  • 

dispatching  large  shipments  of  wheat   to  England.      Philadel- 
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phia  alone,  the  readiest  port  for  shipping  such  products  as  came 
over  the  mountains,  was  now  sending  abroad  four  hundred  ves- 
sels annually  carrying  exports  to  the  value  of  £700,000.  New 
England  built  and  sent  across  the  sea  for  sale  fifty  ships  a  year. 

If  such  things  indicated  to  the  government  a  source  of  reve- 
nue, it  was  beginning  to  warn  some  observers  that  the  colonies 
had  it  quite  within  their  power  to  sustain  a  practical  autonomy. 
When,  in  17G2,  the  ministry  secured  an  uncompromising  adher- 
ent in  making  William  Franklin  the  governor  of  New  Jersey, 
the  act  had  no  such  effect  upon  his  father,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Benjamin  Franklin  was  warning  the  ministry  that "  griev- 
ous tyranny  and  oppression  "  might  drive  his  compatriots  to 
revolt.  The  colonies  had  indeed  struggled  on,  in  facing  the 
French,  without  cohesion ;  but  injustice  —  and  it  mattered 
little  whether  it  was  real  or  imagined  —  was  yet  to  bind  them 
together,  as  the  dangers  of  a  common  foe  had  never  done. 

The  immediate  struggle  over  the  Stamp  Act,  which  was 
closed  by  its  repeal  in  1766,  produced  for  a  time  at  least  that 
political  quiet  which  induces  enterprise.  The  attentiou  of  the 
pioneers  was  again  drawn  to  the  western  movement,  and  the  hu- 
mane spirit  once  again  dwelt  on  the  prohibition  which  the 
luckless  proclamation  of  1763  had  put  upon  the  ardent  pioneer. 
Bouquet,  falling  in  with  the  views  of  the  ministry,  was  now  urg- 
ing that  all  grants  west  of  the  mountains  should  be  annulled. 
This  would  include  the  abolishment  of  the  Ohio  Company,  and 
would  very  closely  affect  the  Virginia  gentlemen. 

It  was  also  Bouquet's  opinion  that  the  policing  of  this  west- 
em  wilderness  and  the  enforcement  of  the  proclamation  shoidd 
be  intrusted  to  the  military.  There  was  need  of  it.  Since 
Governor  Penn  in  June,  1765,  had  again  opened  the  Indian 
trade  by  proclamation,  the  packmen  had  crossed  the  moun- 
tains, and  a  following  of  vagabonds  was  occasionally  provoking 
the  Indians  to  retaliate  for  the  wTon^s  wliich  were  done  tliem. 
Thus  occasional  scenes  of  devastation  on  the  frontiers  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  were  calling  for  mutual  explanations 
between  the  white  and  the  red  man  ;  still  the  great  l)ody  of  the 
Indians  had,  since  the  close  of  Pontiae's  war,  ceased  their  havoc. 
The  trouble  was  mainly  with  the  whites.  "  I  am  really  vexed," 
wrote  Gage  to  Johnson  (May  5,  1766),  "  at  the  beliavior  of  the 
lawless  banditti  upon  the   borders ;  and  what  aggravates  the 
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more  is  tlie  (Hffioulty  to  bring  them  to  punishment."  There 
was  a  limit  to  the  Indian  forbearance,  but  there  were  ten  years 
yet  to  pass  before  the  war  whoops  of  the  Dunmore  turmoil 
awoke  the  eelioes  of  the  Ohio  woods. 

During  this  interval  the  main  dispute  of  the  frontiers,  be- 
tween the  home  government  and  the  natives,  was  how  to  i)i*otect 
the  hunting-grounds  of  the  tribes  and  at  the  siinio  time  give 
some  seoi)e  to  the  ambition  of  the  pioneer.  Sir  William  John- 
son, as  Indian  agent,  had  faced  hard  problems  before  ;  but  he 
never  had  a  m<u'c  difficult  ([uestion  than  that  which  now  con- 
fronted him.  The  French  had  indeed  publicly  withdniwn  from 
the  situation,  but  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  Indief  that 
they  were  still  exerting  a  clandestine  iuHuenee,  which  was  more 
difficult  to  deal  with.  A  part  (»f  this  influence  lay  in  the  ex- 
|H»riences  of  the  Indians  with  the  French.  '*  When  I  was  in 
Cana<la,"  said  (Jairc,  ••  I  could  not  find  that  the  French  had 
evt'r  piu'chascd  land  of  the  Indians, — only  settled  amongst 
them  by  permission  and  desire."  Again  he  writes  to  Johns4m, 
'*  We  are  plagued  cvtM-ywhen*  about  lands.  The  French  had 
n(»V(»r  any  dis]>nte  with  the  Indians  about  them,  th(Uigh  they 
never  ])urchased  a  single  acre* :  and  1  believe  the  Indians  have 
made  difficult v  with  us  because  we  have  mmi}  on  a  different 
plan." 

Things  had  now  come  to  such  a  ]>ass  on  the  frontier  that 
Johnson  saw  the  neer^sitv  of  establishinii'  some  deiinite  line  of 
separation  between  the  eolouirs  and  their  Iu<Iian  neighl)ors,  and 
of  niaintainini;  it.  Whrn  a  savage  said  to  him  that  the  En<r- 
li-h  alwav-^  -^tolr  the  Indian  lands  bv  the  rum  bottle,  Johnson 
knew  wril  all  that  it  ihi]>lied.  With  a  ]>urpo^r  ou  each  side,  the 
one  to  «»«'ll  and  thr  otlur  to  buy.  aiul  wiMi  li<|Uor  as  the  barter- 
ini:-  nieiliuiu,  nothiuL;  couhl  slii».|d  the  Indian  from  wronjr.  In 
ordrr  to  luake  a  iM'^inniug  in  the  iut»  re«.t«-  of  riirht  and  to  pro- 
mote ju»aee.  .lohuM)u  «ii>]>ateh<Ml  (ieor^e  ('^o^han  to  Knglaud 
to  souuil  th«*  govrrnuirut  ou  the  pn)jrct  of  >u«'h  a  line:  and 
while  Cioiihan  wa^  there  rlohuMHi  iustru«'ted  him  to  memorial- 
ize the  l>oard  ot  Trade  about  the  desirability  ot'  s»'<urinir  land 
south  of  the  ()hii>  to  satisfN  the  «lemauds  of  the  (  )liio  Company, 
and  the  elaim^  of  tin*  soldiers  eidisti'd  by  l)iu\\iddie  in  1T.">4, 
under  a  promis««  of  land.  Preliuiinarv  to  this,  and  tor  the  pur- 
jxjse  of    bringing  the    Indians  to  terms    of  nnitual  eontidt»nce 
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among  themselves,  Johnson  had  exerted  himself  to  make  peace 
between  the  leading  tribes  of  the  North  and  South.  The  Vir- 
ginians, as  Gage  wrote  to  Johnson  some  time  before  (March  3, 
17G6),  were  intent  on  such  a  plan,  hoping  thereby  to  prevent 
the  Cherokees  taking  revenge  on  the  Iroquois,  for  some  murders 
committed  by  the  young  men  of  the  latter.  In  December, 
1767,  three  Cherokee  chiefs  presented  themselves  at  Johnson 
Hall,  on  this  errand.  The  Iroquois  were  summoned,  and  on 
^larch  4,  1768,  the  friendly  pact  between  them  was  made. 

The  movement  for  this  boundary  settlement  had  in  the  start 
a  greater  impulse  at  the  South  than  at  the  North.  It  had  for 
some  time  devolved  upon  John  Stuart,  as  the  Indian  agent  for 
the  southern  colonies,  to  deal  with  the  Cherokees  in  matters 
touching  both  the  whites  and  the  savages.  He  had  brought 
about  a  conference  at  Augusta,  where  the  Creeks  had  ceded 
some  territory  to  Georgia  "  in  proof  of  the  sense  they  have  of 
His  Majesty's  goodness  in  forgetting  past  offenses.'' 

As  it  hapj)ened,  the  irresponsible  conduct  of  the  Carolina 
traders  was  rendering  it  necessary  to  act  promptly,  particularly 
if  }>eace  was  to  prevail  among  its  tribes,  since  the  whites  always 
suffered  in  such  times.     The  rivalrv  of  the  French  had  much 

ft 

conduced  in  the  past  to  make  the  {English  liberal  in  their  gra- 
tuities. That  open  rivalry  failing,  the  generous  habit  of  tlie 
English  had  slackened,  and  the  Choctaws  had  not  failed  to 
remark  upon  it.  The  French  at  New  Orleans  used  this  neglect 
to  point  a  moral  for  the  occasion. 

The  inroads  of  the  whites  iqwn  the  tribal  territories  had 
always  been  a  source  of  aharm  to  the  Indians,  and  Stuart  had,  in 
August,  1765,  urged  restraining  them  by  a  fixed  line.  We  find, 
in  1766,  that  a  deputation  of  Indians  was  in  England,  pleading 
with  the  government  against  the  injustice  of  the  colonists ; 
ami  this  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  repeated  warn- 
ings which  Stuart  received  in  1766  to  avoid  an  Indian  rupture. 
The  instances  of  encroachment  were  cunudative,  but  the  Indians 
took  new  alarm  when  these  trespasses  seemed  to  be  made  on  a 
system,  as  was  implied  in  the  movement  to  extend  the  province 
bounds  to  the  west.  This  purpose  had  been  in  part  determined 
upon    to  protect  the  few  settlers  who  were   well  within  the 
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Indian  territory.  The  bounds  of  South  Carolina  had  been 
already  pushed  ui)on  the  country  of  the  Catawbas,  and  in  April 
and  May,  1766,  there  had  been  preliminary  surveys  towards 
the  Cherokees ;  but  in  December,  the  running  of  the  line  had 
been  postponed  till  t)ie  spring,  and  when  completed  it  was  not 
carried  to  the  North  Cai'olina  limit. 

Governor  Tryon  had  succeeded  Dobbs  in  the  executive  chair 
of  North  Carolina  in  1764,  and  it  fell  to  him  to  handle  this 
question  of  bounds,  as  it  did  later  some  more  serious  questions. 
In  February,  1767,  Shelbume  had  advised  him  to  deal  tenderly 
with  the  Indians,  for  tidings  had  reached  the  ministry  of  what 
he  thought  unaccountable  risks  which  the  i)eople  of  the  back 
country  were  taking  in  tlieir  treatment  of  the  Indians.  On  the 
1st  of  fJune,  Tryon  met  the  Cherokees  at  Tyger  Kiver,  and  he 
had  what  was  called  **  a  straight  and  good  talk "  with  them. 
There  were  mutual  phrases  of  concession,  and  each  confessed 
that  it  would  be  much  easier  to  live  in  harmony,  but  for  the 
"  rogues  "  on  either  side.  A  line  ])lanned  in  October,  1765, 
was  considered,  and  on  June  13  it  was  agreed  upon.  This 
line,  beginning  at  Keedy  Kiver,  ran  north  to  Tryon  Mountain, 
which  is  described  as  being  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the 
springs  of  the  streams  flowing  towards  the  Mississippi.  Thence 
the  line  ran  to  Chiswell  Mines,  and  along  the  Blue  Ridge,  east 
of  nortli,  sixtv  or  seventv  miles.  On  Julv  16,  the  decision  was 
made  j)ublic,  and  all  who  had  setth'd  beyond  were  wametl  to 
withdraw  by  New  Year's  of  1768.  It  was  further  determine<l 
that  no  grants  should  be  made  reaching  within  a  mile  of  the  line. 

There  was  still  the  region  back  of  Virginia  and  extending  to 
the  Ohio,  wiiieh  it  was  even  more  ne.cessarv  to  brinir  under 
control.  IlillsboroiiLch  had  iiistnieted  Stuart  to  forc*e  the  Cher- 
okees,  who  were  the  main  southern  claimants  of  this  region,  to 
an  a«;reeinent.  This  agent  met  the  tribi^  at  HardlalH)r,  S.  C\, 
on  ()<'tol)er  14,  17«)S.  Thes«'  huliaiis  j)rofessed  to  hold  the 
territory  east  and  north  of  the  Cherokee  (Tennessee]  Rivor  — 
their  usnal  ronte  to  the  Mississijipi  —  as  a  hunting-ground,  but 
were  content  to  yield  all  east  of  the  Kanawha,  from  its  mouth 
upwards,  and  on  this  basis  the  treaty  was  made.  This  dtH»i- 
sion  was  approved  by  the  I^>ard  of  Trade  and  ree<unmendcHl  to 
the  king.     This  was  neei»ssary,  as  it  thrt»w  open  to  tin*  pioneers 
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the  valley  of  the  Greenbrier  and  other  eastern  affluents  of  the 
Kanawha  on  the  west  of  the  Atlantic  divide,  and  was  thus  at 
variance  with  the  royal  proclamation.  It  was  at  once  so  far 
established  as  a  '^  ministerial  line  "  that  Hillsborough  included 
it  in  the  prohibition  which  he  had  attached  in  April  to  the  line 
farther  south,  when  he  warned  all  who  should  transgress  by 
passing  it.  He  had  already  informed  Stuart  that  the  king 
would  never  consent  to  new  grants  below  the  Kanawha,  and 
might  recall  some  already  made.  This  meant  much,  for  the 
king's  "  friends,"  under  Grafton,  had  come  into  power,  and  it 
seemed  they  were  to  be  his  thralls,  not  his  advisers. 

This  definition  of  boimds  by  the  Kanawha  was  only  less  offen- 
sive to  Virginia  than  the  proclamation  of  1763  had  been,  for 
it  was  still  a  virtual  curtailment  of  her  territorial  pretensions. 
Washington  and  others  interested  in  the  Ohio  Company  had 
looked  upon  the  proclamation  as  simply  an  ostensible  show  of 
words  for  satisfying  the  Indians  without  really  abridging  the 
rights  of  the  colony.  A  pact  of  the  government  with  the  Indians, 
as  the  Hardlabor  agreement  had  been,  was  somewhat  more 
serious,  and  it  was  not  long,  as  we  shall  see,  before  this  difficulty 
was  almost  entirely  removed. 

There  was  among  the  colonists  of  the  Old  Dominion  a 
marked  difference  of  character  between  the  tide-water  people 
and  those  who  had  crossed  the  mountains,  or  had  entered  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  from  the  north.  Burnaby,  who  had  trav- 
ers<Hl  the  colony  a  few  years  before,  had  found  "a  spirit  of 
enterprise  by  no  means  the  tuni  of  Virginia ; "  but  he  derived 
his  opinion  from  his  intercourse  with  the  large  landed  proj)ri- 
etors  near  the  Atlantic  rivers.  These  found  nothing  more 
exciting  than  their  Christmas  revelries,  their  hunts  in  the  wil- 
<lemess,  their  coimty  politics,  and  their  annual  shipments  of 
t4»ba4»co  at  the  river  fronts  of  their  plantations.  They  showed 
little  disposition  to  develo})  the  country  away  from  their  own 
neighborhoo<ls.  While,  however,  this  was  true  of  most  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  lower  country,  there  were  a  few  among  them 
quite  reatly,  as  we  shall  see,  to  act  in  the  faith  which  Bur- 
naby shows  he  imbibed,  when  he  s])eaks  of  the  Potomac  as  a 
water-way  to  the  great  divide,  and  '*of  as  gieat  consequence 
as  any  river  in  America." 

But  the  development  of  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  was  not 
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dependent  on  the  tide-water  gentry  and  their  inferior  servitors, 
but  rather  upon  the  virile  folk,  particularly  the  Scotch- Irish, 
who  had  brought  the  valley  of  Virginia  into  subjection,  and 
were  now  adding  to  their  strength  by  an  immigration  from 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  north  Virginia.  These,  crossing 
the  divide  by  Braddock's  road,  were  pushing  down  the  Monon- 
gahela,  and  so  on  to  the  Ohio  country.  They  carried  with  them 
all  that  excitable  and  determined  character  which  goes  with  a 
keen-minded  adherence  to  original  sin,  total  depravnty,  predesti- 
nation, and  election,  and  saw  no  use  in  an  Indian  but  to  be  a 
target  for  their  bullets. 

No  region  in  North  America  at  this  time  had  the  repute  of 
l)eing  so  inviting  and  fertile  as  this  valley  of  the  great  eastern 
tributary  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1765,  the  present  town  of 
Pittsburg  had  l>een  laid  out  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  two  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  old  fort  which  had  sprung  in  air  from  a 
mine,  at  the  time  of  Forbes's  aj^proach  in  1759,  and  of  which 
we  have  a  relic  of  Bouquet's  enlargement  in  a  brick  bastion, 
still  or  of  late  preservetl  as  a  dwelling  in  the  modern  town. 
The  place  was  now  the  centre  of  a  frontier  vigor,  which  kept 
pace  with  the  growing  influence  of  the  anti-Quaker  element  in 
the  province.  It  was  to  this  latter  conservative  and  sluggish 
faction  that  the  (xermans  mainlv  adhered.  These  were  in  larjje 
part  a  b<M)rish  peo])le,  im])regnated  with  the  slavish  traits  of 
the  re<lemptioners ;  good  farmers,  who  cared  more  for  their 
pigs  than  for  their  own  comfort,  uniting  thrift  with  habits  that 
sc'orned  education,  clannish,  and  never  forgetful  of  the  Rhine. 
They  witli  the  (Quakers  had  made  a  ])arty  in  the  government, 
wliich,  from  ])rincij)le  and  apatliy,  had  in  the  late  war  son»ly 
tri«'d  tlie  ]»atiencc  of  Franklin  au<l  those  jealous  of  the  credit 
of  the  j)rovince.  Then*  had  already  begun  to  ap])ear  a  palpa- 
!)le  d^'cliin*  of  the  (Quaker  power  before  the  combined  energies 
of  the  Philadelphia  traders  and  the  frontier  woodsmen,  with 
not  a  little  assistance  from  the  enliiihtened  activities  of  the 
better  elass  of  (lermans.  It  was  the  enerfrv  of  this  restless 
fai'tioTi  which  induced  Hurnabv  to  siu-ak  of  tluj  Pennsvlvanians 
as  •*  by  far  the*  most  enterprisiuLC  peoj)le  of  the  continent.''  He 
contrasti'd  thmi  with  the  ViiL^iuians,  who,  though  having  every 
a<lvanta;re  of  easier  couinmniiatioii  beyond  the  mountains,  had 
kIiowu  much  less  spirit. 
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From  Pittsburg  the  current  of  the  Ohio  carried  a  depth  of 
three  feet  for  seventy-five  miles,  to  a  settlement  of  some  sixty 
native  families,  known  as  the  Mingo  town.  This  was  the  only 
cluster  of  habitations  at  this  time  between  the  forks  and  the 
rapids  at  the  modem  Louisville.  Beyond  this  Indian  town, 
the  water  was  deep  enough.  The  variegated  banks,  with  the 
windings  of  the  current,  offered,  as  Colonel  Gordon,  a  recent 
voyager,  had  said,  ^^the  most  healthy,  pleasant,  commodious, 
and  fertile  spot  of  earth  known  to  European  people,"  and  a 
little  later  it  was  represented  to  Hillsborough  that  "no  2)art 
of  North  America  would  require  less  encouragement  for  the 
production  of  naval  stores  and  raw  material  for  manufactures 
in  Euroi>e."  Such  praise  as  this  was  later  to  reach  a  wider 
public  in  Thomas  Hutchins's  Description  of  Virginia^  etc., 
when  published  in  London.  This  topographer  had  been  a  cajv 
tain  in  Ifeuquet's  army,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Pontiac  war. 
He  first  surveyed  the  country  through  which  Bouquet  marched 
in  1703-64.  We  have  a  map,  which  is  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations at  that  time  and  on  later  visits. 

The  movement  by  the  Monongahela  and  by  the  valley  of 
Virginia  had  naturally  opened  the  way  into  what  is  now  Ken- 
tuckv  and  Tennessee.  All  this  had  alarmed  the  Indians,  and 
in  April  and  May,  1708,  about  1,100  warriors  of  the  Iroquois, 
Dela wares,  and  Shawnees,  beside  women  and  children,  assem- 
bletl  at  the  instigation  of  (ieorge  Croghan  at  Fort  Pitt.  '*  With 
this  string  of  wampum,'*  said  that  inter})reter  to  them,  ''  I 
clean  the  sweat  off  your  bodies,  and  remove  all  evil  thoughts 
from  your  minds,  and  clean  the  i)assage  to  your  hearts.  .  .  . 
With  this  string  I  clean  your  ears  that  you  may  hear."  Then 
followed  apologies  for  the  nuirder  of  certain  Indians  by  wicked 
whites.  Another  })ropitiation  was  made.  '*  With  this  belt 
I  clean  the  blood  off  the  leaves  and  earth,  whereon  it  was 
sprinkled,  that  the  sweet  herbs  may  have  their  usual  verdure." 
IWaver,  a  Delaware  chief,  replied :  '*  Take  hold  of  the  end  of 
this  l)elt,  which  we  may  stretch  along  the  road  between  us,  in 
onler  to  clean  it  of  the  briars  and  brush,  that  we  may  all  travel 
it  in  peace  and  safety." 

There  was  next  a  little  altercation  between  a  Shawnee  and 
an  Iroquois  chief.     The  Shawnee  wished  the  English  to  pull 
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down  their  forts,  and  thought  that  the  boats  which  the  English 
were  building  signified  an  evil  purpose  of  going  in  them  down 
the  river.  The  Iroquois  stooil  for  the  English,  and  advised  them 
to  hold  the  forts  they  had  taken  from  the  French.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  send  messengers  to  the  interlopers  on  the 
Monongidiela  at  Ked  Stone  and  warn  them  off,  the  Indians 
refused  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  ejectment.  The  Shawnees  again 
made  bold  to  dispute  the  Iroquois  pretensions  to  the  Ohio 
country.  So  the  symptoms  were  clear  that  trouble  could  easily 
be  fostered  in  the  valley,  and  during  the  previous  summer  some 
Indians  had  stopped  the  bateaux  of  pioneers,  and  the  river 
route  was  in  genenil  made  dangerous  by  the  mutual  hostilities 
of  the  Cherokees  and  the  northern  tril)es. 

In  December,  1767,  the  Board  of  Trade  had  deemetl  the 
Kanawha  River  an  equitable  limit  for  tlie  English  settlements. 
Such  a  limit,  restricting  what  Hillsborough  judge<l  the  danger- 
ous extension  of  agi'iculture,  also  met  the  approval  of  that 
minister. 

Franklin,  now  in  London  as  the  agent  of  Pennsylvania, 
pointed  out  to  the  government  how  delays  were  only  making 
the  colonies  drift  into  a  savage  war.  Shelburne  was  soon 
moved  to  action,  and  in  April,  17G8,  Gage,  who  had  received 
Shelburne's  instructions  to  nm  the  line,  forwarded  them  to 
Johns<m  with  a  su8])ici<m  that  it  would  l>e  difficult  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  in 
whatever  line  was  run.  Ciage  ha<l  already  urge<l,  in  February, 
tliat  the  plan  had  been  satisfactorily  carried  out  at  the  south 
by  (leorgia  and  the  Carolinas. 

The  task  of  estiiblishing  such  a  line  imiK)sed  difficulties  u])on 
the  negotiator.  Johnson  had  only  recently  had  difficulty  in 
g«»tting  the  Indians  to  consent  to  the  running  of  the  line  Wtween 
Pennsvlvania  and  Maryland  beyond  the  moiui tains,  and  he  felt 
sur<»  that  lM)th  French  and  Spanish  were  endeavoring  to  entice 
tlu*  Ohio  tribt^s  to  a  counter  conference  on  the  Mississippi. 
When  tlohnson  had  first  broached  the  subjtH't  of  a  line  at  a 
confrri'iice  of  IrtHpiois  in  the  sj)ring  of  1765,  he  had  found 
soni*'  ilifficnlty  in  brimming  thrni  to  his  conception  of  what  such 
a  line  shoulil  be.  WhtMi  th(»  Indians  had  made  some  conces- 
sions, he  was  obliijfed  to  confess  he  had  no  authority  to  settle 
the  question.     Accordingly,  after  three  years  of  delay,  during 
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which  the  ministry  had  been  instructing  him  to  keep  a  peace 
with  the  Indians,  and  with  some  untoward  happenings  in  the 
interval,  it  was  not  without  misgivings  that  Sir  William, 
accompanied  by  two  hundred  boats  of  merchandise  for  presents, 
reached   Fort  Stanwix  on   September  20,   1768.      Prominent 


Note.  —  Thi*  m*p  is  a  nectlon  of  Ouy  Johnson's  map  of  the  Fort  Stanwix  line,  sent  by  Sir 
William  Johnson  to  Lonl  Hillsborough,  and  reproduced  in  Docs.  ret.  to  the  Colon.  IlUt.  of  X.  1'., 
ToL  Tiii.  p.  136. 

among  his  advisers  in  attendance  were  Governor  Franklin, 
Guy  Johnson,  and  George  Croghan.  The  Indians  assembled 
so  slowly  that  it  was  October  24  before  it  was  deemed  prudent 
to  open  the  conference.  By  this  time  it  was  certain  that  nearly 
thirty-two  hundred  cavernous  mouths  were  to  be  fed,  and  that 
other  entertainments  must  be  provided  with  equal  prodigality. 
Johnson,  indeed,  soon  found  that  there  was  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  sufficient  allowance  from  the  treasury  at  headquarters, 
owing  to  the  g^eat  cost  of  quartering  troops  in  Boston,  now 
g^ing  on  to  meet  the  rebellious  manifestations  of  that  commii- 
nitv.  So  the  seven  weeks  of  feasts  and  talks  went  on.  Thomas 
AValker  had  come  with  authority  from  Virginia  to  undo  the 
Stuart  treaty  and  the  Kanawha  line,  if  he  could.  There  were 
other  delegates  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, together  with  a  number  of  agents  representing  the 
traders  who  had  suffered  losses  in  the  Pontiac  war. 
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This  large  assembly  of  savages  was,  in  fact,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  whole  number  of  tribes  interested  in  the  outcome 
of  the  conference.  Johnson  at  this  time  estimated  that  the 
Iroquois  numbered  perhaps  ten  thousand  souls,  and  of  these 
two  thousand  could  be  considered  warriors.  Their  allies  could 
furnish  probably  another  two  thousand,  made  up  among  others 
of  three  hundred  Shawnees  from  the  Ohio  country,  six  hundred 
Delawares  from  the  Susquehaima,  and  two  hundred  Wyandots 
from  Sandusky.  These  four  thousand  Iroquois  and  dei>end- 
ents,  so  great  had  been  their  losses,  were  probably  not  more 
than  half  as  many  as  the  Ottawa  confederacy.  This  larger 
amalgamation  of  the  savage  power,  including  the  Twightwees 
and  Miamis,  hemmed  in  the  others  on  the  west,  and  blocked 
the  way  to  the  Mississippi.  Johnson  now  reckoned  them  at 
eight  thousand  warriors,  of  whom  about  three  thousand  were 
on  the  Detroit  River.  He  makes  no  mention  of  any  tribes  in 
what  is  now  Kentucky,  and  Croghan  seems  to  confirm  the 
belief  that  the  territory  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Tennessee 
was  destitute  of  savage  dwellers,  and  this  was  the  region  now 
the  particular  object  of  negotiation. 

It  was  not  till  November  5  that  a  conclusion  was  reached 
at  Fort  Stanwix,  when,  in  consideration  of  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  the  Indians  consented  to  a  line,  l)eyond  which  the 
English  agreed  to  prohibit  settling.  The  Iroquois  chiefs  signed 
with  the  colonial  delegates  ;  but  the  Delawares  and  Shawnees, 
though  assenting,  were  not  allowed  to  sign,  since  they  were 
dci)endent  upon  the  Iroquois. 

The  territory  which  was  thus  alienated  was  vested,  under  the 
tt»rms  of  the  treaty,  in  the  crown,  and  coidd  only  be  occupied 
by  royal  grant.  It  was  soon  claimed  that,  so  far  as  these  lands 
were  concerned,  the  royal  pnxdamation  was  annulled. 

Ji)hnson,  in  directing:  the  negotiations,  had  exceede<l  his 
authority,  and,  as  the  Virginians  claimed,  he  had  thwarted  the 
])uriM)ses  which  Dr.  Walker  had  been  sent  to  a<lvance.  John- 
son had  been  directed  to  confirm  Stuart's  line  by  the  Kanawha, 
and  to  yit»ld  to  the  Cherokee  ])retensions  as  resjiects  the  terri- 
tory west  of  that  river.  The  Iroquois,  however,  asserted  their 
rights  in  this  region  against  the  Cherokees,  and  Johnson  thought 
it  ini])rudent  to  arouse  tlieir  resentment  by  declining  their 
cession  of   it.     tlohnson    satisfied    his  own   conscience   in   the 
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matter  by  recalliiifj  tliat  tlie  Clierokees  some  years  before  liad 
recognized  tlie  Iroquois  rights  to  it.  lie  felt  also  that,  liy  con- 
firming it  to  the  crown,  the  goveminent  woiild  not  be  enibjir- 
rassed  in  eontrolling  its  settlement  as  they  liked.  In  this  way 
•hat  l>ecanie  later  known  as  "  The  Pro])erty  Line  "  iiraf^tieally 
pve  Kentucky  over  to  present  oecnpation. 
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Tlio  ri'f^oii  oast  (if  the  Kaiiawlia  aiitl  west  of  tlio  Monimga- 
li.'hi  Iiail  nlica<t.v  twii  days  iH-fore  (NovtiulHT  3>  l»een  dectU-d  liy 
till-  liiili:ui^  to  Tivnt.  as  the  n^eiit  of  the  traders,  whose  prop- 
erty in  tlic  ifCfiit  war  had  heen  dc.i|Hiih'd  to  an  extent,  as  was 
<oiiIoii<h-d.  i.f  iHil.OOO.  f >Tit  of  this  trjiiisaction  difficultiea soon 
arose.     Tlic  Ohio  Company  hehl  tht'  hind  thns  coiiveye<I  to  be 
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iiicliKled  in  their  own  prior  ffrants,  which  were  known  as 
"Intliana,"  Hnd  stoml  in  the  names  of  Samuel  Wharton,  Wil- 
liam Trent,  fleor^  Morpjtn,  and  others,  Virginia  recognized 
no  rightM  in  it  hnt  her  own,  as  eoniing  within  lier  charter,  and 
"lie  chtime<l  that  some  of  her  own  iieoi>le  had  already  settled 
within  the  disputed  territory',  AH  disputes  were  finally  snnk 
in  the  troulden  of  the  Revolution. 
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The  line,  as  established  at  Fort  Stanwix,  followed  up  tlie 
Ohio  from  the  Cherokee  River,  passed  the  forks,  and  went  up 
the  Alleghany  to  Kittanning.  It  then  ran  west  to  the  most 
westerly  branch  of  the  west  fork  of  the  Susquehanna ;  thence 
over  Burnet's  Hills  to  Awandoe  Ci-eek,  and  so  to  the  Delaware. 
It  then  ascended  this  river  towards  Owegy  and  Wood  Creek, 
and  stopped  at  a  point  half  way  between  Fort  Stanwix  and 
Lake  Oneida. 

The  line,  by  reason  of  Johnson's  independent  action,  was  not 
approved  by  the  king,  but  the  government  did  not  venture  to 
invalidate  it.  When  it  thus  practically  became  the  law,  new 
conditions  arose.  It  opened  a  larger  area  to  settlement  than 
the  royal  proclamation  had  decreed,  and  vesting  new  rights  in 
the  crown,  it  was  held  by  most,  except  the  Virginians,  to  place 
a  bar,  to  the  extent  of  the  territory  ceded  by  the  Indians,  to 
the  westward  claims  of  Virginia. 

This  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Indians  and  the  settle- 
ments was  now  unbroken  from  where  it  started  at  the  earlier 
grant  near  Lake  Ontario  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Appala- 
chians, except  for  an  interval  where  the  bounds  back  of  South 
and  North  Carolina  had  not  been  made  to  join.  This  debatable 
ground  remained  for  some  time  the  scene  of  insecurity  ;  the 
doubtful  jurisdiction  invited  vagabonds  and  lawless  traders, 
who  traversed  the  country  between  the  Catawbas  and  the 
Cherokees.  It  was  of  such  hazardous  conditions  that  Stuart, 
the  Indian  agent,  spoke,  when  he  commented  upon  the  "  rage  for 
settling  far  back,"  which  crowded  settlers  upon  the  boundary, 
and  left  the  country  scant  of  inhabitants  on  the  way  thither. 
"  The  Indians  detest  such  back  inhabitants,"  he  adds,  *^  which 
accounts  for  their  reluctancy  to  give  u])  any  of  their  lands, 
being  anxious  to  keep  such  neighbors  at  a  distance."' 

The  dis])ute  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Cherokees  would, 
it  was  feared,  seriouslv  involve  the  interests  of  such  as  received 
grants  in  what  are  now  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
It  was  not  long  before  Gage  was  warning  Johnson  of  **  an  agi- 
tation among  tlie  Indians.**  That  the  Irotpiois  should  have  been 
paid  for  tiM-ritory  which  the  Cherokees  claimed  was  galling  to 
the  ])rid«*  of  thf  latter. 

The   Cherokee    [Tennessee]   Kiver  l)ends  near   Cumberland 
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Gap,  separated  by  a  divide  from  the  springs  of  the  Kanawha. 
The  area  in  controversy,  including  the  valley  of  the  Cumber- 
land, lay  between  these  rivers  and  the  Ohio.  The  purposes  of 
the  home  government  and  those  of  the  pioneers  regarding  this 
territory  were  equally  at  variatice,  the  one  sustaining,  in  opinion 
at  least,  the  treaty  of  Stuart,  and  the  other  that  of  Johnson, 
(jage  was  fully  aware  of  the  risks  of  occupying  the  region  south 
of  the  Ohio.  To  do  so,  in  his  judgment,  could  hardly  fail  to 
bring  on  a  war  with  the  southern  Indians.  The  ministry,  in 
view  of  the  opposition  which  had  been  developed  to  the  royal 
proi'lamation,  was  not  imwise  in  winking  at  what  it  dared  not 
undo. 

This  oi)ening  of  a  fertile  country  to  occupation  induced  the 
8t**ady  movements  westward  to  and  beyond  Cumberland  Gap 
which  took  place  in  the  next  few  years.  Dr.  Thomas  Walker, 
whose  name  is  so  often  associated  with  these  early  movements, 
and  who  liad  been  more  or  less  familiar  with  Powell's  Valley 
and  the  neighboring  region  for  twenty  years,  soon  secured  a 
grant  hereabouts.  Throwing  it  open  to  the  pioneers,  a  rush  of 
settlers  to  occupy  it  followed.  In  the  spring  of  1769,  there 
was  a  race  of  rival  parties  seeking  to  reach  the  spot  first  and 
seinire  the  land.  Victory  came  to  Joseph  Martin  and  his  com- 
])anions,  and  they  were  earliest  squatted  in  the  rich  valley, 
shadowed  with  black  walnuts  and  wild  cherries,  which  lies 
between  Cumberland  and  Powell  mountains.  The  modern 
Martin's  Station,  where  they  pitched  their  tents,  was  on  the 
hunter's  trail  to  Kentucky,  and  twenty  miles  from  Cumberland 
Ciap.  The  situation,  however,  was  precarious,  for  there  were 
roving  bands  of  southern  Indians,  who  were  incensed  that  the 
pledge  given  in  the  Stuart  treaty  had  not  been  observed. 
While  Martin  and  some  of  his  })eople  were  exploring  farther 
west,  hostile  savages  swooped  down  on  those  in  camp,  and  the 
settlement  was  broken  up.  There  is  no  lack  of  suspicion  that 
in  this  and  other  marauding,  the  vicious  trader  was  supplying 
the  barbarian  with  his  gun  and  powder. 

So  it  was  that  the  proclamation  of  1763  was  practically  de- 
fied, and  the  ministry  had  not  dared  to  interpose  its  authority. 


CHAPTER   m. 

LOUISIANA,    FLORIDA,    AND   THE    ILLINOIS   COL^TRY. 

1763-1768. 

It  18  curious  to  find  the  French  traveler.  Pages,  in  1767, 
speaking  of  the  Mississippi  as  bounding  on  New  England! 
The  reservation  of  the  trans-Alleghany  country  to  the  Indians' 
use,  by  the  proclamation  of  1763,  had  not  eradicated  from  the 
conceptions  of  the  French  the  old  sea-to-sea  claims  of  the 
English  charters.  They  had  too  long  confronted  this  English 
pretension  to  do  more  than  recognize  the  curtailment  of  their 
claims  by  making  that  river  the  western  boundary  of  those 
colonies,  as  required  by  the  recent  treaty. 

In  the  colonies  themselves,  the  claim  was  certainly  dormant. 
Massachusetts,  for  her  rights,  was  abiding  her  time.  Connecti- 
cut was  even  now,  on  the  strength  of  such  a  title,  claiming  a 
portion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  next  few  years,  in  the 
struggle  between  the  two  provinces,  the  New  England  colony 
was  to  be  in  the  main  successful  in  sustaining  her  Susquehanna 
Company,  though  it  was  at  the  cost  of  life  and  property.  Both 
colonies,  in  the  effort  to  defend  what  they  thought  their  own, 
had  devastated  homes  and  wasted  crops,  and  each  was  alter- 
nately the  aggressor. 

Virginia  was  still  vigilantly  looking  after  her  western  inter- 
ests, and  she  did  it  to  some  purj>ose  ten  years  later,  when  her 
George  Kogers  Clark  did  much  to  save  the  Northwest  to  the 
young  Kepublie.  Franklin,  in  1754,  would  have  swept  all  such 
pret^Misions  away  by  his  barrier  colonies.  During  the  years 
that  had  intervened,  he  had  not  forgotten  his  purpose,  as  we 
shall  sro. 

The  ]M':ice  of  17t)3  had  had  its  effect  n|K)n  the  Indian  trade 
of  tlu'  far  West.  The  Kn<i;lish  seaboard  merchants  had  become 
c(>nscious  how  much  this  traffic    had  slipped  away  from  their 
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western  agents.  Such  diminution  had  been  the  subject  of 
repeated  representations.  George  Croghan  was  explaining  it 
to  General  Gage  in  New  York  and  to  Dr.  Franklin  in  London. 
Carleton  complained  that  French  and  Spanish  traders  were 
gathering  furs  within  twenty  leagues  of  Detroit.  Gage  com- 
mented upon  it  to  Conway,  and  hinted  at  the  clandestine  ways 
which  were  used  by  the  Indians  and  French.  Sir  William 
Johnson  also  found  artifice  in  the  French  methods,  but  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  that  the  traders  got  ten- 
|)ence  a  pound  more  for  skins  in  New  Orleans  than  in  any 
British  market. 

The  unwelcome  outcome  of  the  business  was  the  preeminence 
which  the  new  settlement  at  St.  Louis,  under  French  enter- 
prise, was  likely  to  acquire.  Hutchins  speaks  of  the  site  of  the 
new  town  as  *''  the  most  healthy  and  pleasurable  situation  of 
any  known  in  this  part  of  the  country,"  and  hither  (he  adds), 
"by  conciliating  the  affections  of  the  natives,"  the  French 
traders  have  drawn  the  traffic  of  the  Missouri,  Mississippi, 
Wisconsin,  and  Illinois  rivers  away  from  the  English  posts. 
St.  I^)uis  had  l)ecome  in  a  few  years  a  town  of  about  one  hun- 
dreil  and  twenty  stone-built  houses.  The  occupants  of  these 
dwellings,  including  a  hundred  and  fifty  negroes,  numbered 
alK>ut  eight  hundred.  N©t  far  off  was  Ste.  Genevieve,  a  place 
of  more  than  four  hundred  inhabitants.  These  two  settlements 
constituted  the  onlv  French  villasres  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Mississip])i.  Neighboring,  but  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  so 
within  the  English  jurisdiction,  were  some  three  hundred  more 
French,  with  a  serving  body  of  nearly  as  many  blacks.  These 
wore  the  communities  which  were  seeking  to  tuni  the  Indian 
]>rodu(»ts  into  channels  which  would  cany  them  down  the  Mis- 
sissipj)i  on  their  way  to  the  sea.  The  Fiviich  Canadians,  who 
wei-e  now  looking  to  the  English  to  j)rotect  their  western 
trade,  complained  that  unless  the  English  were  more  enter- 
prising and  built  new  posts,  the  Indian  trade  toward  the  Mis- 
sissi])])!  would  all  slip  away.  Neither  did  the  P^nglish,  who  were 
now  coming  into  Canada  in  order  to  reap  a  harvest  in  the  fur 
trade,  view  the  conditions  with  more  complacency.  Carleton, 
who  had  ruled  in  Quebec  since  September,  1766,  opened  a 
(*orresjx>ndence  with  Johnson  in  order  to  seek  a  remedy,  but 
(lage  saw  it  was  simply  a  game  of  sharp  practice  at  which  both 
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sides  were  privilcfged  to  play.  When  it  was  reported  to  him 
that  the  French  and  Spanish  were  endeavoring  to  lure  the 
savages  to  their  interest,  he  replied  that  '*  we  have  no  reason  to 
reproaeh  them,  as  we  aim  at  the  same  thing/*  and  he  spi»ke  the 
truth.  He  was  quite  as  complacent  when  one  warned  him  of 
the  Indians*  eflforts  to  embroil  the  English  with  the  Fn»nch. 
*•  They  might  well  like  to  do  it,"  he  said,  *'  for  our  quarrels  are 
the  Indian  harvests." 

The  trade  of  that  part  of  this  distant  country  lying  west  of 
the  Lake  of  the  ^V<K>ds  liad  been  dniwn  in  large  part  to  the 
English  factors  at  Iludsou^s  Bay.  From  Lake  Superior  the 
tradei-s  were  already  jnishing  to  Kainy  Lake,  and  by  1770  they 
had  establihhed  jH>sts  on  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Ix'vond,  as  well  as 
farther  south  on  the  upj)er  branches  of  the  Mississippi. 

Tniding  west  of  Detroit  had  been  prohibited  except  by 
license,  and  under  such  a  privilege  Alexander  Henry  had  en- 
joyed the  freedom  of  Lake  Superior.  But  police  control  in 
such  conditions  was  impossible,  and  it  was  not  unlikely  that 
the  trader  without  a  license  turned  his  tracks  down  the  Great 
Vallev,  rather  than  risk  detection  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
J^uglish  commander  at  Fort  Chartres  was  always  complaining 
that  the  traders  on  the  o))posite  sides  of  the  ]Mississippi  acted 
in  (*ollusion.  There  were  ninety  cacrying  places  between  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  and  ilontreal.  It  was  not  strange  that  the 
trading  canoes  were  oftener  seen  gliding  on  the  almost  uninter- 
rupted current  of  th«»  Mississippi,  where  they  were  easily  thrown 
into  conqianionship  with  the  French  packmen,  as  far  north  as 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  and  higher  up.  Such  intercourse 
iMxhnl  no  gofnl  to  the  English. 

l"n fortunately,  Major  Kogers,  their  commandant  at  Mack- 
inac, was  hanllv  a  man  to  be  trusted.  He  had  become  badlv  in 
«lfbt  to  the  traders,  and  had  schemes  of  detaching  that  j)ost 
from  Canadian  control  and  using  it  to  secure  welcome  and 
a<lvan<*L*nu'nt  from  the  French.  This  movement  demoralized  the 
Indians.  an<l  (Jaire  soon  found  it  necessary  to  instruct  Johnson 
to  nsf  his  iuterj)reters  to  ensnare  the  traitor,  and  in  December, 
17»*»7.  hf  was  arn*sted  for  treason. 

Thf  «*rtV<t  of  Hogers\s  disaffection  u]K>n  the  Indians  was  to 
b**  ilrcadcd,  as  ronvin<'iiig  thcni  of  the  weakness  of  the  English 
ruh'  and  the  ultimate  return  of  the  French  domination.     There 
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were  too  apparent  grounds  for  believing  in  the  hold  which  the 
French  still  had  upon  the  Indians.  Johnson  assured  Gage  that 
the  savages  were  as  fond  as  ever  of  the  French.  "  Whatever 
they  ardently  wish  for,  it  is  natural  for  them  to  expect  even 
after  several  disappointments,"  said  that  observer.  It  seemed 
to  the  French  themselves  that  the  savages  greatly  desired  a 
reinstatement  of  the  French  power. 

To  unsettle  this  savage  regard  for  their  rivals  and  to  rehabili- 
tiite  this  Indian  trade,  so  that  the  seaboard  could  profit  by  it, 
was  now  a  vital  question  with  the  English.  The  obvious  move- 
ment was  to  make  the  Illinois  country  subservient  to  such  a  pur- 
pose, just  as  the  French  in  the  earlier  days  had  always  made 
it.  The  author  of  a  tract  on  The  Ex2)ediency  of  securing  our 
American  Colonies  hij  settlinr/  the  Country  ad  joining  the  River 
Mississippi  had,  as  early  as  1763,  pointed  out  how  the  forks  of 
the  Mississippi,  as  its  junction  with  the  Ohio  was  termed,  cover- 
ing a  region  stretching  to  the  Illinois,  was  "  the  most  necessary 
place  of  any  in  America,  —  the  key  of  all  the  inland  parts." 
Gage,  on  April  3,  1767,  wrote  to  Shelburne  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  have  an  English  fort  at  this  point  in  order  to  control 
the  dependent  country  ;  and  just  before  Captain  Harry  Gordon, 
Chief  Engineer  of  North  America,  had  pointed  out  the  situation 
of  Fort  ilassac  as  admirable  for  that  purpose.  Beck,  in  his 
(lazetteer  (1823),  points  out  that  the  first  settlements  at  Cahokia 
and  Kaskaskia  were  made  in  the  most  fertile  land  in  Illinois. 
They  were  ujK)n  a  piece  of  alluvial  land,  later  known  as  the 
American  Bottom,  whose  existing  aboriginal  mounds  showed 
that  it  had  long  before  supported  an  affluent  population.  Tliis 
region,  lying  between  a  range  of  bluffs  and  the  river,  extended 
north  from  Kaskaskia  for  a  hundred  miles,  and  contained  an 
area  of  about  five  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles.  It  was 
mostly  a  treeless  prairie,  but  there  was  a  fringe  of  heavy  timber 
along  the  river.  Its  very  fertility  rendered  it  miasmatic,  but 
steady  cultivation  had  improved  its  salubriousness.  As  an 
agricultural  region,  Hutchins  called  it  "  of  a  superior  soil  to 
any  other  ])art  of  North  America  "  that  he  had  seen.  Carver 
tells  us  tliat  this  was  the  general  reputation  which  the  country 
bore. 

During  the  years  immediately  following  the  peace,  and  par- 
ticularly before  the  cession  of  the  trans-Mississippi  comitry  to 
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Spain  was  knowiL,  there  had  been  some  confusion  among  the 
population,  owing  to  a  general  exodus  of  the  French  across  the 
Mississippi  The  village  neighboring  to  Fort  Chartres  had 
become  almost  depopulated  in  this  way,  and  the  flight  of  its 
inhabitants  was  not  altogether  untimely,  in  view  of  the  speedy 
encroachments  which  the  current  of  the  river  w^is  making  on 
the  soiL  The  English  a  little  later  (1772}  found  it  necessary 
to  abandon  Fort  Chartres,  "*  the  most  commodious  and  best 
built  fort  in  North  America/*  as  Pittman  called  it,  because  the 
river  had  undermined  its  walls  in  places.  To  understand  how 
the  very  qualities  which  rendered  this  bottom-land  so  rich 
made  it  also  unstable,  we  find  this  fort,  when  it  was  rebuilt  in 
1756,  two  miles  inland  ;  at  the  time  we  are  now  considering, 
sixteen  years  later,  it  was  partly  washed  away,  while  to-day  the 
ruined  magazine  and  the  ragged  walls  are  again  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  river.  In  1772,  a  new  defense,  called  Fort  Gage, 
was  built  on  the  bluff  opposite  Kaskaskia,  and  thither  the  Eng- 
lish garrison  was  transferred.  Tliere  was  need  of  it,  if  England 
was  to  give  the  region  the  protection  it  needetl. 

The  Cherokees  and  C'hickasaws,  not  long  before,  had  invaded 
the  country  and  committed  depreciations  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Kaskaskia.  The  native  defenders,  the  tril)es  of  the  Illinois, 
had  at  this  j)eriod  lost  their  vigor.  Early  in  1768,  or  at  least 
in  time  for  Ciage  to  have  heard  of  it  in  New  York  in  the  sum- 
mer of  that  vear,  —  and  this  evidence  seems  better  than  what 
iiulueed  Parknian  to  put  it  a  year  later,  —  Pontiac  had  been 
treacherously  killed  in  Cahokia.  '*  The  French  at  Illinois  and 
Post  Vincent,"  says  Gage  (July  15,  1768),  **  complain  of  our 
settin^r  the  Cht^rokees  and  Chickasaws  to  molest  them,  and  that 
tlu*  cl(»ath  of  Pontiac,  committed  by  a  Peorie  of  the  Illinois, 
and  Ix'lievt'd  to  have  Ikhju  excited  by  the  English  to  that  action, 
had  drawn  many  of  the  Ottawas  and  other  northern  Indians 
towards  tlu*ir  country  to  revenge  his  death."  Johnson,  from 
rejH>rts  which  reached  him,  fearo<],  as  a  consequence,  another 
outl)rcak  like  tlie  Pontiac  war.  But  tlie  Illinois  were  the  only 
sufferers,  ami  their  misfortunes  lay  them  open  to  the  revenge 
of  the  Pottawattainies,  the  Winnehairoes,  and  the  Kiekapoos, 
and  there  was  a  direful  scene  of  sufferinir  at  Starved  Rock.  To 
sui'h  *•  a  ]>oor,  dehauched,  and  dastardly  "  condition  had  these 
jK'ople  come,  who  in  La  Salle's  time  had  crossed  from  the  west- 
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t-rti  I>ank  of  the  ^lississipp!  and  confrout<'<1  tlie  Iro(|ii<>is,  that 
Ilutcliiiis  (lescrilies  them  as  too  indolent  tu  obtain  Hkiiis  enough 
to  liarter  for  clothing. 

Pittiiian's  account  of  them  in  much  to  tlii?  same  effect.     lie 
counts  their  male  atlults  at  three  huQclred  ami  fifty,  whom  it 
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IH  a  mockery  to  call  warriors.  If  they  slunk  before  the  braver 
tribcH  towards  the  Wisconsin,  they  had,  in  the  Miami  confeder- 
acy, other  warlike  neighbors  to  repress  them  on  the  side  of  the 
Wabash.  The  white  population  of  all  this  country,  including 
that  at  Vincennes,  was  perhai>s  not  far  from  two  thousand, 
(V  111  sis  ting  ahnost  wholly  of  French,  who  from  ties  with  the 
Indians,  or  from  habits  of  content,  had  not  sought  to  escape  the 
Knglish  rule,  though  they  objected  to  serve  as  British  militia. 
Prrhaps  English  observers  exaggerated  their  social  degradation, 
but  Lieutenant  Fraser,  who  had  just  been  among  them,  called 
thoni  dei)auched  and  every  way  disgraced  by  drunken  habits. 

Such  was  the  country,  in  climate,  soil,  and  denizen,  white  and 
red,  which  was  now  attracting  attention.  Sir  William  Johnson 
was  writing  of  its  capabilities  to  the  Board  of  Tratle,  and  di- 
recting thither  the  notice  of  ('onway.  The  reasons  which  he 
nr^e<l  ft)r  making  it  the  seat  of  a  British  colony  were  that  an 
Knglish  population  would  prevent  the  practice  promoted  by 
the  four  hundred  Frencli  families  already  there,  of  sending  furs 
tlown  to  New  Orleans.  The  commander  at  Fort  Chartres  had 
been  unsueeessful  in  prohibiting  this,  and  the  Spanish  traders 
went  with  impunity  up  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  rivers.  Gen- 
eral (iage  asked  Don  Ulloa  at  New  Orleans  to  prevent  this,  and 
a  litth*  hiter  ordered  armed  lx)ats  to  patrol  the  river  to  inter- 
cept the  outlaws.  Johnson's  plan  included  the  maintaining  of 
Knglish  |H)sts  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  the  acquir- 
ing huuls  of  the  Indians  and  settling  soldiers  upon  thenu  and 
tht*  eivation  of  a  land  company,  which  would  agree  to  settle  an 
tH*oupant  on  every  hundrtnl  acrt*s. 

Meanwhile,  (ieneral  Phineas  Lvman,  in  behalf  of  some  offi- 
eer>  of  the  late  war,  was  writing  to  Shelbume,  and  developing 
NiluMues  by  which  he  would  establish  colonies  all  along  the 
Mi>>is>ippi  tivm  western  Florida  to  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony. 

riie  ai'tive  miutl  of  llaldiniand  worketl  over,  as  we  shall  see, 
tlit^  |Mvl»lrni  in  his  quarters  at  lVns;u\>la,  and  be  sent  a  plan  to 
ti.»4t\  now  in  New  \  ork,  who  ti^rwanlcil  it  to  the  home  govem- 
nu  nt.  rhi>  plan  outlint\l  a  niilitarv  c^^louy  at  the  Natoheab, 
,\\\A  ak\\.\.\\\k\\  the  niakiui;  of  small  gnint.s  of  land  to  the  Louisi- 
.in;»  1  i>  noh  al^n^::  the  riNi-r.  in  i^nUr  to  induce  them  to  settle 
luv^n  \\\K\\\  auxl  >-*>  e-^^uv  a  ><T\;tuvle  to  the  S^tanislL,  which  had 
Ux^w  U\N>nu'  their  juljviMe  t.^t<\ 
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To  understand  the  attitude  of  Haldimand's  mind  and  the  con- 
ditions which  prevailed  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Mississippi,  it 
is  necessaiy  to  revert  to  the  influences  which  the  secret  treaty 
of  1763  were  exerting  in  that  region. 

New  Orleans  at  this  time  contained,  within  a  stockade  having 
a  circuit  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  not  far  from  four  thou- 
sand souls.  This  population  for  the  most  part  was  living  in 
8<mie  seven  or  eight  hundred  dwellings,  standing  as  a  rule  in 
gardens  of  their  own.  These  houses,  built  of  timber,  with  brick 
filling,  were  of  a  single  floor,  elevated  about  eight  feet  from  the 
soil  so  as  to  furnish  storage  below.  The  wet  ground,  in  fact, 
did  not  a(hnit  of  digging  cellars.  The  occupants  of  the  out- 
skirts were  mostly  Germans  and  Acadians,  scattered  along  the 
river  on  both  sides,  nearly  to  the  Iberville.  Including  these, 
the  entire  population  of  the  town  and  its  dependencies  may 
have  reached  near  ten  thousand  souls.  In  seasons  of  high  water 
they  were  all  living  in  some  danger  of  inundation,  for  the  rush- 
ing river  at  such  times  was  only  kept  to  its  channel  by  an 
unsubstantial  levee,  which  extended  for  about  fifty  miles  uj)  and 
down  its  banks. 

Several  travelers  have  left  us  their  observations  of  New 
Orleans  at  a  i)eriod  just  subsequent  to  the  Peace  of  Paris. 

Captain  de  Pag^s,  of  the  French  navy,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned,  sj^eaks  of  seeing  Tonicas  and  Choctaws  in  the  town, 
bringing  fish,  fruit,  and  game  to  barter  for  brandy  and  trinkets. 
The  more  active  merchants,  however,  were  rarely  in  the  town 
except  to  replenish  their  supi)lies,  and  were  usually  uj)  the  river 
in  search  of  }>eltry.  They  oftener  than  otherwise  wintered  on 
the  St.  Francis  River,  which  entered  tlie  Mississipju  on  the 
western  side,  ninety  miles  below  the  Ohio.  From  tliis  ])laee 
they  sent  their  furs  and  salted  meats  to  New  Orleans  for  a 
market.  In  the  season  of  travel,  they  moved  uj)  the  river  in 
little  flotillas  of  bateaux,  which  were  generally  of  about  forty 
tons  bunlen,  and  were  manned  by  eighteen  or  twenty  hands.  It 
took  al>out  three  months  to  row,  pole,  and  warp  such  crafts 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  Illinois  country,  and  the  bargemen 
were  often  obliged  at  night  to  guard  their  camps  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Chickasaws  and  other  marauders.  Arrived  at 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  the  packmen  scattered 
along  the  various  trails.    They  were  found  on  the  higher  reaches 
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of  the  Missouri,  and  were  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of  ascend- 
ing that  river  three  and  four  hundred  leagues,  gathering  that 
trade  of  which  the  English  were  now  so  covetous.  They  went 
among  the  Sioux  in  the  region  west  of  Lake  Superior.  They 
(*v(m  turned  east  towards  Canada,  and  are  thought  to  have 
instigated  the  savages  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  hostile  demonstra- 
tions against  the  F^nglish.  We  find  more  or  less  contemporary 
t4»stiniony  on  these  points  in  such  observers  as  Lieutenant  John 
Thomas,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  Philip  Pittman,  who  had 
passed  from  the  Illinois  region  down  the  valley  to  Pensacola. 
But  in  March,  17G4,  a  Colonel  Robertson,  who  had  just  arrived 
at  New  York  from  New  Orleans,  assured  Gage  that  the  French 
in  Louisiana  were  certainly  not  instigating  the  upper  tribes 
against  Detroit. 

PcMisacola  was  now  become  the  centre  of  English  interests  on 
tlie  (lulf  slions  and  had  attained  a  prominence  that  it  never  had 
l><)ssi»ssod  under  the  Spanish  rule.     It  had  been  promptly  occu- 
pied by  tlic  English  in  17G3.    The  jmst  then  consisted  of  a  high 
sttH'kade,  incK>sing  some  miserable  houses,  and  there  were  a  few 
ecpially  dismal  habitations  without  the  defenses.     Such  was  the 
place  wlicre  I^>iu|uet,  now  a  bngadier,  had  lieen  put  in  com* 
nuuul  in  August,  ITGo,  as  a  lit  field  for  his  recognized  abilities, 
an<l  wlien*  the  soutliern  fever  was  in  a  few  days  to  cut  short  a 
brilliant  caivcr.     Wh(H»ver  the  connnander,  Pensacola  was  des- 
tined to  1h*  the  centn*  from  which  the   English  were  to  control, 
as  best  thcv   could,   the   conflicting  interests  of  the  neighbor- 
iuii;  triln^s,  ami  giiin    what  advantage  was  possible  from  their 
treaty  rights  of  navigation  ali>ng  the  Mississippi.     The    prin- 
cipal s;ivagi^  |HM>plcs  within  the  radius  of  this  influence  were  the 
ClhH'taws,  the  Ci-ci'ks,  and  the  Chickasaws,  and  they  presented 
some  |H»rple\ing  pn»blems.     The  ChiK'taws  were  for  a  time  dis- 
tnictinl    by  tlie   rival  solieitations   of  the  French   and   English 
and  Nxarriiii::  with  the  ChiekasiiW'^ ;  but  this  cimflict  the  English 
atttM-  a  Nxliile  ehtH'ki'd,  only  to  turn  the  CluK»taws  against  the 
Cnvk^,  now  aui^^ry  with  the  Knirli^h  traders,  and  discontented 
with   tlu^  ab-ieiue  oi  i^ift^s  whieh  the  Fnnich  had  taught  them 
to  evjHH't  ot    Kui>>|H'aiiN.      In  thtMr  iv-^tle^^  ivndition  they  were 
m.ir.uulini:   aK»u^   the    Kniili^h  K»rvler>i,   but  they  promptly  dis- 
owiusl   their  \vnin^  warrioi-s  it   they  \>er\*  apprehended,  —  per- 
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llup^  iijoi**^  pi*oLu]itJ y  tliau  the  £D(rIi6b  diBowued  the  *"  cmokerh.*' 
a>  lli«.'  lawl»^bh  wliiWb  of  tLe  borderb  were  called.  The  Enplitifa 
would  Imvf  Ujeu  ^lad  to  play  off  Bome  of  the  leanta*  tritie* 
H^^alubt  Ix^tli  Clioi^v>  aud  Creeks,  but  the  Alibamomi  W€W 
fl  \  iijg  iioi'tli  to  ebcajje  thf  toilh.  The  Eiu^litth  even  thought  <£ 
luiixj;^  the  >.'at<'h*-z.  Ijecaube  of  theii-  hatred  of  the  French,  to 
4;l•o^^  th*:?  Mis^it»bij>j>i  aud  8tand  a^  a  barrier  agfainst  their  savag*' 
ju'ij^ljlx^ife  :  but  the  w;heme  wai>  hardly  ]>racticable.  The  Civek* 
jj;j<>wiij;j  tj'oubh'M^me,  (joverxior  Johut^ton,  who  had  SDOdeedtJ 
Ji<>u<|u<*t,  Jja<i  deteraiiued.  m  October,  170C,  to  uXXati^k  them. 
\%iiil('   (ia^i-    wab   advihiii;^  that  Johnston  should  draw   in   fi^* 


balVty  Jii»  dibtajit  j^arnKons.  When  Johnston's  purpose 
\iiit)v*ii  to  th<'  lioiii*'  j(:overniiient,  it  dreaded  a  general  uprising 
of  tiit'  trilx'h.  aiid  n^'alli^d  him  for  his  rashness.  Haldimand 
v*ii>  now  oi'<l(fn^l  Ut  take  liih  place,  aud  enforce  a  more  peaceful 
poli<'\.  So  one  of  the  firnt  iiiatUTK  to  which  the  new  governor, 
on  liis»  ai'i'ival  carlv  in  1707,  directe<l  his  attention  was  how 
to  <liv('i't   Ironi  th<'  iowd'  MinHiHsippi  the  trade  of  the  Illinois 

coUlllt'S  . 

Tlu'  iibviouh  holutioii  of  this  ])rol)lein  was  to  establish  a  post 
oil  iIm*  Mitir^ifihippl.  jiiht  nortli  of  the  Iberville  River,  and  then 
thTprii  fhr  chuiiiifl  of  that  st ream,  so  as  to  render  its  navij^i- 
(iuii  tMtn\  Mini  ill  till  tiiiii*H  certain. 

'riii.i  uniilil  I'uny  thr  stn>ain  of  traffic  throu<jh  Lake  Pont- 
rliititiiiiii  !ti  MiN^ir^sippi  Sound,  and  on  to  Mobile  and  Peiisa- 
rnlu,  uliii'h  niij^ht  ihus  be  made  to  flourish  at  the  expense  of 
Ne\s  ()ilrjin'^.  Already  in  March,  1707,  Gage  at  New  York 
h(td  lereixed  report <«  of  measures  looking  to  this  end,  and  had 

itpplo\ed  them. 

The  ehi;iheerinj;  feat  was  ni»t  an  easy  one,  and  its  difficulties 
weie  p^tlpable.  \\  h«»n  the  Mississippi  was  at  a  low  stagi\  the 
b»%l  ot  the  Ibeixille  wa^  tN\el\e  feet  alH>ve  it ;  in  the  season  of 
t^^"*he(•.  \\  \\ :\^  a^  iiuieh  or  moiv  Indow,  but  the  current  was 
iluu  dl  (hi  mole  obshurtetl  b\  driftwinnl.  Three  years  before 
»  I  .<•  I  »  il»e  luLjIi^h  h;iil  made  one  futile  atteiu|>t  to  divert  the 
XX  i  •:>  \\k^\\  m  ilu'  i;u,^t  u\er  m»  a>  to  dtv|vn  the  lesser  channel. 
I  •■  »xx  '-.uMsMi^xl  \\\\\  U'txMv  ,inN  >erious  effort  could  be  made 
•  I  .  u  k  i*u-  »;.!^.vnl;\  .^tuvl^  a  new  ^mIiov  of  Strengthening 
/  X '..;..  %.->  :\\  >\     \\\-.\^\\\\K\  Mobile*  and  Pensacola, 

.ivvivx  :,'  .juell  disturbances  now  brew- 
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ing  in  New  England  and  likely  to  spread  south,  drew  away  the 
troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  Iberville  and  at  the  Natchez.  On 
this  jwlicy  Haldimand  and  the  civil  governor  were  at  variance, 
and  the  general  reported  to  Gage  not  only  the  bad  effect  on 
the  Indians  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Mississippi  posts,  but  the 
detriment  it  would  prove  to  the  trade  which  they  had  hoped  to 
create.  Aubry,  the  French  governor  at  New  Orleans,  had  not 
been  unmindful  of  these  events,  and  they  gave  him  some  relief 
from  his  anxieties  as  respects  his  English  neighbors. 

The  hope  of  the  English  to  possess  New  Orleans  by  some 
device  had  not  been  out  of  sight,  even  when  the  Iberville  pro- 
ject seemed  promising,  for  the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  was 
looked  to  as  a  means  of  lessening  the  financial  obligations  of 
the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  which  had  accumulated 
between  1756  and  1765  to  near  .£11,000,000.  There  was  a 
prosiKKJt,  if  the  mouth  of  that  river  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  that  they  would  outrival  the  English  in  tobacco 
as  they  had  in  sugar,  and  cotton  was  jtxst  beginning  to  be  an 
exjx)rt  from  New  Orleans.  John  Thomas,  in  his  record  of 
events,  is  confident  that  fifteen  hundred  English  and  two  hun- 
dred Indian  auxiliaries  could  conquer  Louisiana.  Haldimand 
was  questioned  by  Gage  as  to  the  feasibility  of  such  an  effort. 
That  officer  thought  it  not  a  difficult  task,  and  counted  upon 
the  readiness  of  the  French  inhabitants  to  throw  themselves  on 
the  English  side  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  the  Spaniards,  which 
now  seemed  probable. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  back  a  little  to  see  how  this  condition 
of  a  Fi-ench  antagonism  to  Sj)ain  had  become  supix)sable.  At 
the  l>eginning  of  1764,  Gage  in  New  York  had  learned  of  the 
proj)osed  change  of  masters  in  New  Orleans,  which  had  been 
assured  by  the  secret  treaty  of  1763.  "  I  have  a  very  extraor- 
dinary piece  of  good  news  to  tell  you,"  Gage  wrote  to  John- 
son, tfanuarv  23,  "  which  is  that  the  French  are  to  cede  all 
Louisiana  to  the  king  of  Spain,  by  which  we  shall  get  rid  of 
a  most  troublesome  neighbor  and  the  continent  be  no  longer 
embroile<l  with  their  intrigues.  The  French  minister  has  de- 
clare<l  this  to  Mr.  Neville,  with  the  com])liment  that  it  was 
done  purely  to  avoid  future  disputes  and  quarrels  with  the 
English  nation.     I  don't  know  whether  they  are  yet  acquainted 
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with  these  resolutions  on  the  Mississippi."  They  were  not. 
The  secret  provisions  for  a  transfer  were  not  known  in  New 
Orleans  till  October,  and  a  few  months  later,  February  4, 1765, 
crAbbadie,  the  French  governor,  died,  and  Aubry  became  the 
acting  governor.  In  the  following  summer,  he  and  the  council 
received  word  from  Havana  that  a  Spanish  commandant  had 
been  appointed,  and  would  soon  present  himself  at  New  Orleans. 
This  official  was  Antonio  de  UUoa,  now  a  man  of  nearly  fifty, 
who  had  ac(j[uired  some  name  by  being  associated  with  a  scien- 
tific expedition  to  the  equator  to  measure  the  arc  of  the  me- 
ridian. On  March  5,  1766,  he  arrived  at  New  Orleans  and 
bec*ame  aware  of  a  strong  opposition  among  the  Louisianians 
to  the  intended  transfer. 

Some  time  before,  there  had  been  a  large  meeting  in  New 
Orleans,  wliich  resulted  in  a  leading  merchant  —  Milhet  by 
name  —  being  sent  to  France  in  the  ho|)e  of  inducing  the 
government  to  revoke  the  treaty  of  cession.  This  messenger 
found  Bienville  in  Paris,  then  a  man  of  eighty-five,  and  with 
him  he  sought  an  audience  of  the  king,  which  Choiseul  man- 
aged to  avert.  It  was  a  cherished  hoi>e  of  that  minister,  that 
the  time  was  coming  when  France  could  be  avenged  upon  Eng- 
land for  all  she  had  lost.  In  1764-66,  he  had  kept  a  spy. 
Monsieur  lit»aulieu,  in  the  English  colonies  watching  for  events 
that  he  could  take  ailvantage  of.  Some  time  afterwards  w^e  know 
tliat  De  Kalb,  on  January  12,  1768,  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  to 
see  liow  nearly  riiHJ  the  colonial  discontent  was  for  that  break 
with  the  mother  country  which  Turgot  believed  imminent. 
The  minister  was  again  actuated  by  this  same  hope  a  little 
later,  when  Spain  had  secured  herself  at  New  Orleans,  and  he 
|H»intod  out  that  her  true  policy  was  not  to  try  to  colonize 
Louisiana,  for  whi<'h  she  had  no  aptness,  but  to  rule  her  new 
province  so  lilwrally,  even  to  fostering  it  as  a  republic,  that  the 
Americans  would  hv,  lured  by  symj)athy  to  declare  their  own 
iiule|HMi(Icnce,  —  a  movement  that  Choiseul  had  no  hesitation 
in  (h'siriii*:^  at  whatever  cost. 

It  s(M  int'd  at  first  as  if  I'lloa  was  going  to  imt)e<le  such  a 
trmU'iicy  by  acts  of  conciliation  towards  the  unwilling  French, 
Imt  tht'  atmos])here  soon  chaniifcd.  lie  had  brought  with  him 
two  coiin)anics  <)f  infantrv,  Vmt  thcv  were  not  sufficient  to 
enforce  authority,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  French  —  neither 
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troops  nor  populace  —  would  tamely  submit  to  a  change  of 
flag.  Indeed,  Aubry  was  apparently  the  only  friend  whom  the 
Spanish  governor  had  foimd.  Ulloa  had  tried  in  various  ways 
to  appease  the  opposition,  and  in  May,  1766,  he  had  issued  a 
conciliatory  order,  permitting  continued  intercourse  with  the 
French  West  ludies ;  but  within  four  months  all  such  commu- 
nication was  intenlicted. 

Thus  the  situation  became  critical.  The  French  were  doubt- 
less unfortunate ;  and  Ulloa,  put  to  the  test,  was  shown  to  be 
destitute  of  tact,  and  in  some  acts  seemed  inhuman.  Aubry 
was  soon  convinced  of  the  Spaniard's  inability  to  govern.  With 
a  hostile  population  of  six  thousand,  not  including  blacks, — 
for  Ulloa  had  ordered  a  census  and  obtained  some  definite  fig- 
ures, —  it  was  clearly  imprudent  for  him  to  set  up  his  authority 
without  further  communication  with  his  government.  Aubry 
hail  had  definite  instructions  (April  20,  1766)  to  cede  the 
province,  and  in  his  intercoiu'se  with  Ulloa  was  complacent,  if 
not  time-serving ;  but  he  was  without  the  hardihood  of  char- 
tu*ter  needed  in  such  an  emergency,  either  to  make  Ulloa  banish 
his  indei^ision,  or  to  control  the  French.  Accordingly,  when 
Ulloa  felt  it  prudent  to  retire  to  the  Balize,  Aubry  soon  followed 
him.  Here  the  two  made  a  documentary  record  of  the  transfer 
of  government,  but  there  was  not  the  courage  to  publish  it. 
Ulloa  now  established  his  headquarters  on  the  op})osite  side 
of  the  stream  from  the  French  fort,  which,  in  the  growing  of 
the  delta  seaward,  was  now  two  miles  from  tlie  Gulf,  when,  in 
1734,  it  luwl  been  built  directly  upon  the  open  water.  At  that 
time,  the  island  which  Ulloa  now  occu])ied  did  not  exist. 

In  December,  1767,  Jean  iVIilhet  returned  from  France,  and 
declared  that  there  was  to  be  no  effect  from  the  colony's  pro- 
test. The  inmiediate  result  was  that  Aubry  and  l^Uoa  agi*eed 
uj>on  a  plan  of  joint  rule  till  their  European  masters  could 
int4»rpose  more  effectively.  Detachments  were  now  sent  up  the 
river  to  establish  three  j)osts,  the  better  to  patrol  the  river  and 
to  l>e  j>repared  for  decisive  action,  and  when  the  Sj)aniards 
deserted  from  UUoa's  regiments,  French  were  enliste<l  to  take 
their  places.  One  of  these  detaclunents  was  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Il)erville,  opposite  the  j)ositio!i  wliioh  tlie  English  later 
tried  to  occupy.  Another  was  opposite  Natchez,  and  a  third 
was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.     All  tliese  posts  were  distinct 
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obstacles  to  the  English  project  of  securing  the  trans-Mississippi 
trade ;  but  the  forts  wei*e  too  far  apart  for  mutual  support  in 
any  contest  with  the  English.  Gage  had  already  determined  on 
a  stricter  observation  of  the  river,  and  had  ordered  the  arrest 
of  all  French  traders  found  on  its  eastern  banks ;  and  before 
August,  1768,  he  had  sent  a  message  to  Ulloa  of  his  purpose^ 

Events  which  were  taking  place  in  Boston  —  royal  regiments 
landing  under  cover  of  shotted  guns  —  prefigured  the  coming 
revolution  of  the  English  colonies,  and  the  tidings  were  to  carry 
joy  to  Choiseul's  heart.  A  fear  of  this  outbreak  had  necessi- 
tated, as  we  have  seen,  the  evacuation  of  the  British  posts  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  it  had  proved  the  best  protection  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  attitude  which  the  Louisianians  were  now 
assuming  showed  doubtless  some  of  that  revolutionary  fervor 
which  characterized  the  New  England  patriots.  Indeed,  Aubry 
saspected  that  it  was  not  so  much  devotion  to  France  as  a 
desire  for  independence  which  was  now  impelling  the  growing 
discontent.  He  even  informed  his  government  that  some  of 
the  imprudences  of  Ulloa  might  drive  a  part,  at  least,  of  the 
French  over  the  river  to  the  protection  of  the  English  flag. 
/  The  stubbornness  of  Ulloa  brought  a  natural  result  when,  in 
October,  1768,  a  conspiracy  organized  in  secrecy,  in  which  some 
of  the  leading  colonists  were  concerned,  broke  forth.  The  crisis 
was  reached.  Ulloa  fled  to  a  frigate  in  the  river,  and  before 
the  month  was  closed  the  Supreme  Council  decreed,  notwith- 
standing Aubry 's  protest,  that  the  Spaniards  must  leave.  On 
Ortober  31,  Ulloa  sailed  out  of  the  river,  and  on  December  4, 
1768,  lie  announced  the  result  to  Grimaldi,  the  Spanish  minister. 

Such  a  daring  act  on  the  part  of  the  council  needed  explana- 
tion, and  tliis  body  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Paris  to  make  a 
n'j)resentatic)n.  Ulloa  was  in  advance,  and  when  his  rejwrt  was 
niJidt'  known  in  France,  it  was  not  an  unwelcome  thought  to 
tlie  ene!nit»s  of  Eujj^land  that  revolutions  were  contagious,  and 
that  tlie  Enj^lisli  colonies  were  growing  y\\>q  for  the  infection. 
Thout^h  such  encourau^ing  sentiments  were  lacking,  the  French 
o:ov<»ninuMit  itself  i)roved  steadfast  in  their  obligations  with 
Sj)aiii. 

As  s<M)n  as  the  Louisianians  herame  aware  by  a  return  mes- 
sai^o  that  thcro  was  no  hope  in  Paris,  they  turned  to  the  English 
in  Florida  for  symj)athy  and  aid,  but  got  none. 
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The  anxious  days  slipped  on,  and  in  July,  1769,  it  was  known 
in  New  Orleans  that  O'Reilly,  an  Irish  Catholic  in  the  Spanish 
service,  with  a  fleet  at  his  back,  had  arrived  at  the  Balize. 
The  next  day,  this  Spanish  commander  sent  to  the  town  instruc- 
tions committed  to  him  for  Aubry.  He  informed  the  French 
governor  at  the  same  time  of  his  purpose  to  assume  command, 
whatever  obstacles  were  interposed.  He  had  three  thousand 
troops  to  add  weight  to  his  determination. 

The  town  grew  excited  over  the  news.  White  cockades 
appeared  on  the  streets.  There  was  prospect  of  trouble.  La 
Freniere,  and  other  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  which  had  sent 
Ulloa  off,  recognized  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  success- 
fully exerted  themselves  to  allay  the  excitement.  To  help 
restore  confidence,  these  conspirators,  now  more  prudent,  went 
down  the  river  to  welcome  the  new  governor. 

The  way  seemed  open  for  a  peaceful  occupation.  It  was 
hope<l  the  past  would  be  forgotten.  But  appearances  were 
ensnaring.  O'Reilly  reached  the  town  on  August  17,  and  on 
the  next  day  Aubry  made  a  formal  surrender. 

The  purpose  of  O'Reilly  was  for  a  brief  period  cloaked ;  but 
in  the  end  La  Freniere  and  the  other  conspirators  were  seized 
and  executed,  while  still  others  were  imprisoned.  By  the  latter 
part  of  November,  1769,  the  new  government  was  in  possession 
everywhere.  O'Reilly's  conduct  was  doubtless  shaped  by  his 
instructions,  and  Jay,  who  later  knew  him  in  Spain,  thought 
him  "  a  man  of  excellent  abilities,  and  possessed  of  great  know- 
ledge of  men  as  well  as  of  things." 

O'Reilly  had  found  the  English  merchants  in  complete  con- 
trol of  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans,  and  he  took  immediate 
measures  to  disjwssess  them,  and  to  cut  off  English  communi- 
cations across  the  Mississippi.  As  soon  as  Gage  had  heard  of 
O'Reilly's  success,  he  congratulated  liimself  that  if  he  coukl 
only  spread  the  tidings  among  the  Western  Indians,  he  could 
effectually  dispel  their  hopes  of  further  French  aid. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  thus  endeavoring  to  form  a  barrier 
against  the  English,  they  were  dispatching  messages  to  the 
Indians  of  Florida,  —  a  region  to  whose  loss,  under  the  treaty 
of  1763,  they  had  not  become  reconciled.  These  added  new 
difKeulties  to  those  which  beset  the  loval  oflReers  of  the  British 
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crown  all  along  the  Gmlf  and  Atlantic  coast  They  had  little 
time  to  think  further  of  the  forcible  acquisition  of  New  Orleans, 
for  the  prowling  savages  were  hanging  about  their  interior 
posts,  so  as  to  compel  their  abandonment,  one  by  one.  The 
Tombigbee  fort  was  evacuated  in  the  spring  of  1768,  and  not 
an  armed  station  now  protected  the  English  traders  in  the 
upper  country.  A  wavering  and  sinister  policy,  as  Adair  com- 
plains, liad  well-nigh  alienated  all  the  neighboring  tribes  from 
the  English,  and  made  it  a  common  reproach  among  them  to 
be  an  ally  of  that  treacherous  race  which  sold  firearms  to  friend 
and  foe  alike. 

Meanwhile  the  new  i)olitical  commotions  in  the  older  English 
colonies  were  checking  the  unfolding  of  English  power  on  the 
Ohio  and  by  the  lUinois.     To  such  projects  we  must  now  turn. 

Governor  Franklin  of  New  Jersey  and  Sir  William  Johnson, 
feeling  with  their  Tory  instincts  full  confidence  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  royal  ix)wer  on  the  seaboard,  were  together  plan- 
ning the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  the  Illinois  region.  To 
advance  their  schemes.  Sir  William  addressed  the  ministers  and 
Governor  Franklin  wrote  to  his  father,  then  in  London,  who, 
from  his  important  services  in  the  recent  war,  was  recognized 
even  there  as  a  man  of  influence.  The  elder  Franklin  proved 
an  earnest  advocate  of  the  new  measures,  which  were  not  un- 
like in  their  purpose  the  project  of  barrier  colonies,  to  which 
he  had  committed  himself  at  the  time  of  the  Albany  congress 
in  1754.  The  exix^ctation  at  first  was  to  buy  needed  territory 
from  the  French  settlers,  and  Franklin  marked  out  for  Lord 
Shelbume  the  limits  that  were  proposed  on  the  small-scale  map 
whifh  makes  a  part  of  Evans  and  Pownall's  larger  sheet.  This 
plan  of  coni]H»nsation  was  soon  abandoniHl,  and  the  government 
was  pt^titioned  for  a  *j:nuit.  General  Gage  and  a  body  of  Phila- 
<lfl|)hia  nuTchants  joined  the  others  in  this  new  memorial. 
Tlitir  aim  was  to  ac<iuire  a  tract  of  03,000,000  acres  stretching 
from  Lakt'  Krit'  to  the  Mississippi,  and  bounded  in  one  direction 
l)y  tin*  Vox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  and  on  the  other  by  the  Ohio, 
^^^ll)a-;ll.  an«l  Miami  (Mauniee).  Ai^ainst  the  eastern  bounds 
of  thr  |)n)])<>>^<Ml  colony,  an<l  along  the  Wabash  and  Miami,  lay 
a  1' irnch  population  of  some  five  or  six  hundred,  which  were 
grouped   at  Xincennes,  and   at   Forts  Ouiatanon   and   MiamL 
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These  settlers  were  in  the  main  agricultural,  and  gave  much 
of  their  labor  to  the  vine  ;  while  they  varied  life  with  an  occa- 
sional hunting  season.  They  had  pined  under  the  change  of  flag 
much  less  than  the  French  nearer  the  Mississippi,  and  had  in 
fact  established  family  ties  with  the  neighboring  Indians,  which 
served  to  bind  them  to  the  soil,  and  there  was  indeed  much  in 
their  countiy  to  attract.  Wharton  had  said  of  it  in  1770 : 
"  The  Wabash  is  a  beautiful  river,  with  high  and  upright 
banks,  less  subject  to  overflow  than  any  other  river  (the  Ohio 
excepted)  in  this  part  of  America.  It  is  navigable  to  Ouiata- 
uon,  412  miles,  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  with  bat- 
toes  drawing  about  3  feet  of  water.  Boats  go  197  miles  further 
to  the  Miami  carrying  place  (nine  miles)." 

The  severest  wrench  to  the  feelings  of  the  French,  whether 
here  or  along  the  Mississippi,  came  with  the  establishment, 
under  orders  from  Gage,  of  a  court  and  jury  according  to  Eng- 
lish usage,  wliither  all  causes  were  to  be  taken.  The  change 
from  the  civil  law  of  the  French,  applied  by  judges  in  their 
own  villages,  w^as  a  dismal  reminder  of  their  new  allegiance  to 
a  distant  master. 

The  project  of  a  new  colony,  which  shoidd  seek  to  harmonize 
conflicting  interests,  give  a  stable  government  to  the  uncertain 
French,  and  protect  the  trjiding  body,  appealed  variously  to 
those  who  were  lookers-on  or  had  responsibilities.  Some  like 
Lord  Clare  looked  to  it,  as  he  told  Franklin,  solely  with  a  view 
to  8(»curing  the  country  against  a  ]X)ssible  revolt  of  its  French 
inliabitants.  Such  also  was,  in  effect,  the  opinion  held  by  Ilaldi- 
maiul,  studying  the  problem  at  Pensacola,  and  dreaming  of  the 
reciprocal  interests  of  his  own  province  and  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, lie  had  urged  his  view  upon  Gage,  and  had  expressed 
tlie  belief  tliat  such  a  j)ost  on  the  Illinois  could  be  made  to  sus- 
tain itself  by  a<j:riculture.  Shelburne  fell  in  with  the  broader 
views  wliifh  were  pressed  by  Franklin,  and  so  became  in  a  way 
tlie  sponsor  of  the  ]>rojei*t  when  he  laid  the  scheme  before  the 
Hoard  of  Trade  in  ()ctol)er,  1T()(),  who,  if  constant  to  the  views 
wljicli  they  had  cxjjresstMl  more  than  onee  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  mit^ht  be  reasoiial»ly  expected  to  favor  the  project. 

It  wa*^  held  by  tlie  sponsor  and  advocates  that  such  a  colony 
would  raise  up  a  poj>ulation  to  demand  British  manufactures; 
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that  by  it  the  fur-trade  could  be  wrested  from  the  French  and 
Spanish  ;  that  its  settlements  would  serve  as  a  barrier  against 
the  Indians ;  that  the  country  could  provision  the  forts ;  and  that 
it  would  be  the  means  of  giving  a  civil  government  to  the  French 
|)eople  now  scattered  there,  and  repining  under  the  maiiiia]  law. 

Such  views,  however,  availed  nothing.  The  Lords  of  Trade 
in  March,  1767,  reported  adversely  on  the  project.  They  held 
that  such  a  colony  could  but  poorly  answer  the  end  for  which  * 
colonies  should  be  created.  A  pamphleteer  of  the  time  clearly 
defines  the  views,  current  not  only  with  the  Lords  of  Trade,  but 
with  the  generally  conservative,  better-class  English  subjects. 

"  A  colony  is  profitable,"  says  this  writer,  "  according  as  its 
land  is  so  good,  that  by  a  part  of  the  labor  of  the  inhabitants 
l>estowed  on  its  cultivation,  it  yields  the  necessaries  of  life 
sufficient  for  their  sustenance ;  and  by  the  rest  of  their  labor 
produces  staple  commodities  in  such  quantity,  and  of  such 
value,  as  brings  for  the  mother  country,  in  the  wa}'  of  com- 
merce and  traffic,  all  manufactures  necessary  for  the  proper 
accommodation  of  the  colonists,  and  for  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  the  colony,  as  the  number  of  people  increase."  Be- 
lieving in  such  conditions,  Hillsborough,  the  first  colonial  sec- 
retar>',  contende<l  that  Murray's  schemje  of  extending  Quel>ec 
to  the  Mississippi  was  the  only  prudent  measure.  Indeed,  in 
his  conservative  view  the  object  of  colonization  being  "  to  im- 
]>n>ve  tlie  commerce,  navigation,  and  manufactures  of  England, 
u|>on  which  her  strength  and  security  depend,"  the  creating  of 
colonial  |)ower  distant  from  the  sea,  and  causing  delay  in  com- 
munication, was  expressly  detrimental  to  public  policy  and  an 
unwarranted  charge  upon  the  public  treasury.  Further  th(»re 
schemed,  in  his  judgment,  no  occasion  to  annul  the  proclama- 
tion of  1763,  in  order  to  promote  settlements  which  were  cer- 
tain in  the  end  to  make  their  own  wares  instead  of  buying  them 
from  the  mother  country.  Such  sweets  of  commercial  inde- 
jH*ndence,  once  tasted,  were  sure,  he  contended,  to  create  a  desire 
for  political  autonomy.  Further,  he  argued,  there  were  no 
people  to  s])are  for  building  up  an  effective  colony,  and  Ireland, 
in  particular,  ought  not  to  be  dejwpulated  in  the  interests  of 
such  a  settlement,  while  the  seaboard  communities  of  America 
needed,  as  he  thought,  rather  to  be  strengthened  than  depleted. 
In  his  counter  arguments  Franklin  had  depended,  not  so  much 
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nrprjti  rlraning  hi.4  colonists  from  the  border  settlements,  as 
nfrf-nrin;^  them  in  the  more  distant  plantations  like  Connecticut : 
and  h#f  and  many  others  felt  sore  that  the  efforts  of  the  minis- 
try  Up  keep  settlements  on  the  Atlantic  slope  and  to  increase 
tb^  f^fWth  of  Florida  and  the  maritime  provinces  would  cer- 
tainly Im;  thwarted  by  the  climatic  conditions  of  those  regions. 

To  IIillslx>rough\s  plea  for  a  restriction  of  manufactures, 
S)H;lbiime  replied  that  an  active  people  cooped  up  by  the 
mofin tains  was  much  more  likely  to  engage  in  handicrafts  than 
if  alloweil  Uy  sulnlue  a  virgin  soil  like  that  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  Wynne  argued  the  ]>oint  in  his  British  Empire  in 
Amcrua  HTTO).  "Great  Britain,"  he  says,  "a  country  of 
manufactures  without  materials ;  a  trading  nation  without 
coininodities  to  trade  u]>on  ;  and  a  maritime  power  without 
either  naval  stores  or  sufficient  material  for  shipbuilding,  could 
not  long  subsist  as  an  independent  state  without  her  colonies.*' 
He  th(;n  argues  that  to  secure  intervals  for  the  soil  to  lie 
fallow  re<iuired,  for  a  country  aiming  to  subsist  by  agriculture 
alone,  that  such  laborers  should  have  on  an  average  forty  or 
fifty  sicres  of  land.  In  fact,  some  of  the  seaboard  colonies  had 
no  more  than  ten  or  twenty  acres  to  the  man.  Prohibit  such 
colonies  from  sending  their  surplus  population  beyond  the 
mountain,  and  you  force  them,  he  said,  to  live  in  part  by 
manufactures,  and  prepare  the  way  for  independence.  That 
it  is  not  j)os8ible  to  restrain  a  ])eople  hungry  for  land  is  indi- 
cated, he  further  said,  in  the  continual  disregard  which  had 
been  shown  to  the  proclamation  of  1763. 

No  such  argiunents,  however,  prevailed,  and  the  ministry 
were  suj)]>orted  in  their  conservative  views  generally  by  most 
of  the  royal  governors,  and  by  prerogative  men  in  the  colonies. 
Tlie  opj>onents  contended  that  a  ])urely  military  control  of  such 
distant  regions  was  best  adaj)ted  to  retain  the  French  settlers 
in  subjection.  Amherst  was  ur<j:ing  such  establishments,  not 
only  on  tlie  Mississippi,  but  on  the  Ohio  and  at  Detroit. 

Karly  in  IT^JS,  the  movement  lost  force,  Franklin  bowing  to 
tin-  will  of  tin*  niinistrv:  but  Lvnian,  who  had  been  a  strenuous 
a«lv<Mat«-  and  inijiatient  at  the  obstacles,  had  already  intimated 
a  wiliinirnt-^s  to  ])ro<'eed  without  the  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ni»  lit.  Mon*  ]»rn«lrnt  conncil.  however,  followed,  and  the  pn>- 
je<'l  U-for**  Ion;;  to(»k  another  sliajx*. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  KENTUCKY  REGION. 

1767-1774. 

The  prohibition  of  settlement  under  the  royal  proclamation 
of  1763,  after  five  years  of  mingled  distrust  and  indifference, 
had  been  practically  annulled  over  the  greater  part  of  Ken- 
tucky by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768.  Washington  had 
always  under  his  breath  called  that  edict  "  a  temporary  exi)etli- 
ent  to  quiet  the  Indians.  It  must  fall,  of  course,"  he  said, 
**  when  the  Indians  consent  to  our  occupying  the  lands."  In 
anticipation  of  such  consent  he  had,  in  1767,  taken  into  his 
confidence  an  old  acquaintance.  Colonel  Crawford,  who  was  now 
living  on  the  Youghiogheny.  It  had  been  agreed  between 
them  that  Crawford  should  proceed  quietly  beyond  the  Monon- 
gahela  as  if  bound  on  a  hunting  expedition,  and  select  and  de- 
fine the  most  desirable  lands.  The  object  of  secrecy  was  to 
j)revent  rivalry,  and  while  Crawford  inspected  and  surveyed  the 
lands,  Wa^sliington  was  to  bear  the  cost  as  well  as  the  fees  for 
subsequent  patenting.  He  avowed  his  purpose  to  secure  pre- 
emption of  large  areas,  of  compact  acreage  and  as  near  Pitts- 
burg as  j)ossible.  Such  a  frontier  service  meant  not  a  little 
risk,  for  the  Indians  were  everywhere  jealous  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  whites.  Charles  Beatty,  who  at  tliis  time  was 
traversing  the  country  west  of  Fort  Pitt,  encountered  the  signs 
of  devastiitions  at  all  points,  and  even  the  Cliip])eways  were 
known  to  be  plundering  the  bateaux  on  the  Oliio.  It  was  one 
of  tlie  strongest  grounds  of  remonstrance  against  the  royal  proc- 
lamation, that  it  ])revented  settled  ways  and  ])olice  control  over 
a  n»gion  where  the  government  was  powerless  to  bar  out  ad- 
venturous and  vagrant  occupants.  The  House  of  Burgesses  in 
Virginia  were  representing  to  the  king  that,  if  settlements  were 
not  ]>ennitted,  this  over-hill  country  would  become  "  the  resort 
of  fugitives  and  vagabonds,  defiers  of  law   and  order,  who  in 
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time  might  form  a  body  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  civil  gov- 
ernment of  this  colony." 

The  royal  proclamation  had  been  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
government  to  strengthen,  by  turning  the  current  of  {K>pulation 
thither,  the  newly  acquired  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  tlie 
Floridas.  Still  the  Board  of  Trade  had  not  yet  taken  the  ad- 
versi*  stand  which  it  later  assumed  towards  the  trans-Alleghany 
movenu*nts,  and  though  prepared  to  check  settlements  in  so 
remote  regions  as  the  Illinois  countr}',  were  not  quite  ready  to 
deny  the  ])ossibility  of  a  westward  extension  to  the  seaboard 
colonies,  if  ma<1e  by  easy  advances  beyond  the  mountains. 

The  pioneers  were,  in  fact,  well  on  their  march.  We  have 
seen  how,  in  1707,  their  movements  had  alarmed  the  Indians, 
an<I  Croghan  had  tried  to  quiet  the  tribes  in  a  oonferenoe  at 
Fort  Pitt  in  May,  1768.  (jage  Iiacl  little  confidence  in  the  re> 
suits.  ''  When  the  ])ro])osed  limits  shall  be  fixed/'  he  aaid«  ^  I 
des])air  not  of  living  long  enough  to  hear  that  the  frontier 
])e<>ple  have  transgi*essed  them  ;  '*  and  there  were,  he  felt,  di& 
culties  aliead  in  the  deti^rmi nation  of  the  Indians  not  to  allow 
8(4tl(*rs  on  the  pi*escril)ed  lands  till  they  were  paid  for  theau 
Johnson,  while  he  was  arranging  for  the  gathering  of  the  tribes 
at  P'ort  Stanwix  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  had  been  fesrfal 
lest  Colonel  Cres;i])'s  pui*chasing  Indian  lands  near  the  Green- 
brier Hiver,  during  the  pn»vious  season,  would  disturb  the  tribes. 
But  the  daring  huiitei*s  had  gone  much  farther  west.  James 
Smith,  now  a  man  of  thirty,  who  had  passe<l  his  early  manhood 
in  eaj>tivity  auiong  the  savages,  was  at  this  date  spending  eleven 
months  in  (*oursin":  the  vallevs  of  the  Cherokee  and  Cumber- 
land  riv«»i*s,  —  the  i»arliest,  perhaps,  except  one  Henry  Scrag- 
gins,  a  hunter,  to  traverse  this  n^gion.  William  Bean  and  his 
f:nnily  had  built  a  hut  on  a  bran(»h  of  the  Watauga,  —  the  first 
]>»ini:infnt  habitation  in  th«»  northeast  comer  of  the  modem 
T»nn»-»«ii'«'.  Further  s<»uth,  James  IIarro<l  and  Michael  Stover 
]i:hl  v»'ntui»Ml  to  thf  nri^rhborhooil  of  the  modem  Nashville. 

Umt  f:if»'  \\:i«»  pL'iyiu'jf  with  a  inon*  famous  name.  The  pronii- 
iHin-t-  wlij.-h    I>;ini«l    l>oont»  maintains  in  this  western  storv  is 

• 

<]»!•■  •  •  lii-*  •lun  r»'iit:ils  as  ]>r»'^«»rvtMl  by  his  contemporaries. 
Til'-  lM.?j**r  lial.iT  of  lii^i  talk  is  not  eom]>letely  hidden  in  the 
aii:'  -''..M*  ?'.i:»-  wliirh  Kil<uu  lias  ixivt'n  t«>  Boone^s  language,  in 
hi-  »  ally  .1  •'•oiint  of  Kentm-ky.      Rome's  nigged,  but  tender 
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fieriioiiality  was  hani  to  shrouil.  We  see  his  tall  and  sleiiilei- 
figure,  t<Hi  miisf^ular  to  be  gauut.  Ilia  eyes  idealized  his  head. 
He  was  old  enough  at  tiviMind-thitty  for  a  ripent-d  inaiiliooil 
to  make  him  thoughtful.  His  i>xp«rieiice  had  both  toughened 
his  sinews  iind  itiiidi-  liis  Bfnses  uliTt.     Any  emergency  brought 


him  wpU-nigh  to  the  normal  jierfection  of  a  man.  His  kiud- 
nmt  tlrawa  us  to  him.  His  audacity  makes  us  as  eoiifidcnt  as 
himself.  Naturally,  what  we  know  of  him  are  glimpsfs  at  his 
bast,  l>ut  we  imagine  for  a  background  the  dreary  ninnotony  of 
^viklvrnttM!).  Such  n  cliaracter  iK^conies  Kulxlued  to  the  land- 
•  ftlxiut  lib  figure.     Mis  fringed  hnnting-sliirt,  belted  so  that 
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it8  ample  folds  carried  his  food,  may  be  ragged ;  his  leggings 
may  be  tattered  by  the  brush  ;  his  moccasins  cut  by  the  ledge  ; 
his  knife  clotted  with  the  blood  of  a  wolf ;  but  the  rich  copse 
and  the  bounding  elk  share  our  scrutiny  with  his  person,  and  we 
look  to  the  canopy  of  magnolia,  laurel,  and  ash,  to  the  spread 
of  the  buckeye  and  graceful  catalpa,  to  the  foaming  stream  and 
the  limestone  vagaries,  —  and  all  that  the  man  stands  for  in 
bravery  and  constancy  is  mated  with  the  enchantments  of 
nature. 

John  Finlay,  a  trader  from  North  Carolina,  had  before  this 
th ridded  the  Cumberland  Gap,  and  trudged  on  to  the  striking 
scenes  on  the  Kentucky  River.  Impressed  with  the  country, 
he  h:ul  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin,  and  had  there 
imbued  Boone  with  a  desire  to  go  thither  too.  The  two,  with 
some  companions,  started  to  make  a  new  trial  of  the  region. 
It  was  in  the  later  spring  of  1769  that  Boone  with  James  Kob- 
ertsou,  a  3'oung  Scotch-Irishman,  stood  on  a  mountain  path  and 
looked  down  u|K)n  the  rapid  flow  of  the  Watauga,  winding  in 
its  rich  valley,  two  tliousand  feet  above  the  sea.  We  shall 
see  that  this  first  sight  of  the  vale  of  the  Watauga  was  not 
forgotten  by  Robertson  and  Boone.  Two  years'  further  wander- 
ing beyond,  amid  newer  delights  in  the  landscape,  carrie<l  them 
ba(*k  to  the  Yadkin  valley  in  the  spring  of  1771,  with  instant 
purj^oses  and  resolves. 

While  these  tentative  efforts  were  making  by  wandering 
hunter  and  trader,  projects  of  larger  scope  were  developing. 
In  1769,  Dr.  Lee  of  Virginia,  with  thirty-two  other  Americans, 
—  W^iishington  cooperating,  —  and  two  Londoners,  were  organ- 
ized as  the  Mississippi  Company,  and  were  petitioning  the 
crown  for  a  grant  of  s<mie  back  lands  to  the  extent  of  two  and 
11  half  million  acres.  Gage,  who  was  watching  the  movement, 
adviscMl  (  November  9,  1769)  that  the  new  province  be  put  on 
a  military  basis,  as  a  barrier  between  the  present  provinces  and 
tin*  Indians.  Lee's  ap])licati()n  was  in  effect  pigeon-hole<l  by 
tlir  l^oard  of  Trade,  while,  under  other  influences,  a  better  ivc- 
oL^nitlon  was  made  of  a  rival  movement.  This  was  a  project  of 
siMculatoix,  mostly  Amerieans  from  north  of  the  Potomac, — 
a  ••oml»inatioii  not  unlikely  to  ineite  the  jealousy  of  the  Virgin- 
ians.    Tin*  j)etitioners  ineluded  aniong  them  a  London  hanker. 
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Thomas  Walpole  by  name,  who  was  so  put  in  the  front  of  the 
negotiations  that  his  name  became  attached  to  the  scheme. 
Franklin  and  Governor  Pownall  were  the  two  most  conspicuous 
advocates  from  the  colonies.  The  stock  of  the  company  was 
divided  into  seventy-two  shares.  Pownall  intended  that  the 
government  of  the  new  colony  should  be  modeled  upon  the 
charter  of  Massachusetts,  whose  workings  he  had  known.  The 
company  craved  permission  to  buy  of  the  Indians  two  million 
four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  situated  between  latitude 
38°  and  42°.  In  general  terms,  the  tract  they  desired  lay  west 
of  the  AUeglianies  and  south  of  the  Ohio,  and  above  the  bound- 
ary of  North  Carolina.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Ohio  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  to  Cum- 
berland Gap.  These  limits  covered  the  tract  called  "  Indiana," 
which  the  traders  had  bargained  for  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  recom- 
j)en8e  for  their  losses  in  the  Pontiac  war.  These  sufferers  now 
])etitioned  the  king  to  be  otherwise  recompensed.  The  bounds 
also  embraced  the  patent  of  the  old  Ohio  Company,  and  it  was  a 
)>oint  of  grievance  with  the  members  of  this  older  company  that 
the  new  organization  should  be  "  indebted  to  discoveries  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  Ohio  Company."  Colonel  George  Mercer, 
who  was  in  L#ondon  watching  the  interests  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
|>any,  failing  to  receive  instruction  for  which  he  had  ap])lied, 
finally  agreed,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  merge  that  com- 
jiany's  interest  in  the  new  project,  so  that  the  old  Virginia 
claimants  received  a  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  shares  in  the  Wal- 
jx>le  Company.  By  the  end  of  that  year  (1770),  Colonel 
Mercer  wrote  to  Washington  that  he  had  prevailed  upon  the 
new  company  to  allow  out  of  their  intended  grant  two  hundred 
thousand  acres,  which,  under  a  proclamation  by  Governor 
Dinwiddie,  had  l)een  granted  to  Washington  and  the  soldiers 
who  served  with  him  in  the  opening  campaign  of  the  recent  war. 

Hy  these  measures  there  was  gained  a  certain  solidarity  of 
Intercast,  needful  in  negotiating  with  the  government.  An 
op}K)sition  to  the  project,  not  unexpected,  as  in  the  contest  for 
the  Illinois  colony,  was  headed  by  the  colonial  minister. 

Lord  Hillsborough  —  representing  un<ler  I^rd  North  a  Tory 
government  <lestined  to  last  for  nearly  a  half  century  —  made 
an  adverse  report  to  the  king  in  council  on  behalf  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations.    This  report  enforced 
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what  was  called  the  **  two  ea{Htal  objects  **  of  the  loral  proela- 
mation.  The^^  were,  first,  to  keep  tke  colonists  whliiii  reach  of 
the  trade  of  the  mother  countrv,  and,  secood,  to  hold  them  in 
due  sabjectioo.  Abt  permission  to  settle  the  reserved  Indian 
territorr  woold  be  detrimental  to  these  aims.  The  report  was, 
of  ctfjarse.  as  we  see  it  now.  a  failure  to  discern  the  inevitable 
expansion  of  the  British  people.  As  the  contest  moved  on^  no 
on«f  in  the  diseossion  warmed  with  the  throes  of  prescience  wore 
effective] V  than  Edmund  Borke.  **  Many  of  the  people  in  the 
back  settlements,**  he  said.  **  aze  already  little  attached  to  par- 
ticolar  situations.  Already  they  have  topped  the  Appalachians. 
From  thence/^  he  went  on  to  say,  with  scant  knowledge  of  the 
countr}%  ""  they  behold  an  immense  plain,  one  vast,  rich,  level 
meadow.**  He  intimated  that  soch  a  population,  if  alienated, 
might  turn  upon  the  oppressor.  They  could  elude  any  police 
in  flying  from  section  to  section,  if  grants  were  denied  them. 
Snob  independence,  he  said.  ^  would  be  the  hapless  result  of  an 
endeavor  to  keep,  as  a  lair  of  wild  beasts,  that  earth  which  God 
by  an  express  charter  had  given  to  the  children  of  men.*^  There 
hapjiened,  when  he  was  speaking  upon  the  point  in  Parliament, 
to  Ije  a  season  of  want  among  the  English  communities.  He 
VLM^I  it  with  effect.  *•  The  scarcity  which  you  have  felt  would 
have  licen  a  devastating  famine,  if  this  child  of  your  old  age, 
with  a  Roman  charity,  had  not  put  the  fuU  breast  of  its  youth- 
ful exul>eranee  to  the  mouth  of  its  exhausted  parent.''  At 
anotht-r  moment,  making  it  the  occasion  for  a  graceful  compli- 
\u*'U\  U)  Lord  Bathurst,  as  haWng  a  memoiy  to  cover  the  inter- 
val, Burke  reniiniletl  the  House  that  in  1772  the  trade  of 
Kn^land  with  the  American  colonies  alone  was  nearly  what  it 
\i'Ai\  \h^-\\  in  1704  with  the  entire  world. 

1 1 IIKIm trough  said  that  the  timely  supplies  to  which  Burke 
r»f»irtMl  were  pnictically  intenlieted  by  the  distance  and  by  the 
tar«ly  service  of  trausjK>rtiition  over  the  mountains.  It  was 
a-^xTt^'^l,  in  ivply,  tliat  pnxluce  could  l>e  carried  from  the  Ohio 
riMintr}*  l»y  the  river,  and  over  the  passes  to  tide-water  at  Alex- 
ant  I  ria.  ehea]>er  than  it  eould  Ih?  hauled  from  Northampton  to 
Ivomlon.  Flonr,  l)eef,  and  naval  stores  could  be  floated  down 
tin*  Ohio  to  Florida  and  the  West  Indies  easier  than  they  could 
W*  taken  to  >\\A\  markets  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia;  and 
if  forwanled  by  river  and  sea  to  those  jKxrts  from  the  Ohio,  it 


1 
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would  cost  but  half  the  expense  of  land  carriage.  It  was  said 
that  to  go  by  sea  from  Philadelphia  to  Pensacola  took  a  month, 
and  it  took  no  longer  by  the  river  from  Pittsburg.  The  Ohio, 
said  Franklin,  is  navigable  for  large  boats  at  all  times,  and  from 
January  to  April  it  can  carry  vessels  of  large  tonnage.  Since 
the  war,  he  added,  the  distance  by  a  new  road  from  Fort  Cum- 
berland to  navigable  water  over  the  mountains  has  been  reduced 
from  seventy  to  forty  miles.  Thus  easy  is  it,  he  reasoned,  to 
put  this  temperate  and  much-producing  region  into  close  com- 
munication with  the  sea,  —  a  region  that  has  its  silkworm  and 
the  mulberry,  flax  and  cotton,  for  the  manufacturer,  hemp  and 
iron  for  naval  stores,  and  grapes  and  tobacco  for  the  solaces 
of  life. 

No  such  statements  availed,  however,  to  swerve  Hillsborough 
from  his  position.  Lord  Dunmore  did  much  to  strengthen  the 
opposition  when  he  wrote  from  Virginia  that  any  such  grant 
would  be  sure  to  bring  on  an  Indian  war. 

These  were  two  years  of  uncertainty  in  London.  It  seemed 
at  times  as  if  the  applicants  would  get  their  grant,  but  every 
period  of  hope  was  succeeded  by  another  of  disheartenment. 
Meanwhile  on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  events  were  going 
on  which  made  the  decision  less  dependent  on  the  government. 
Already  in  1770,  settlers  were  moving  steadily  on,  and  there 
was  a  proposal  in  the  air  to  found  a  colony  on  the  lands  ceded 
at  Fort  Stanwix  and  call  it  Pittsylvania.  The  packhorse  and 
the  shirt  of  jeans,  buckskin  leggings  scraping  together  with 
lithe  steps,  were  seen  and  heard  everywhere  along  the  route, 
whether  by  Fort  Bedford  and  Loyalhannon,  or  by  Fort  Cum- 
berland and  Redstone  old  fort.  Plunging  into  the  shelter  of 
the  large  timber  of  the  Kanawha  and  its  branches,  startling  the 
elk,  the  bear,  and  the  wild  turkey,  often  following  the  beaten 
"•  traces  "  of  the  buffalo,  the  pioneers  opened  of  themselves  the 
paths  which  Captain  Legge  had  thought  to  have  done  by  an 
organized  company  of  axemen.  Blazing  a  tree  near  a  spring, 
they  marked  it  with  a  date  and  the  acreage,  and  established  the 
tat^itly  recognized  "  Tomahawk  Claim  ;  "  on  clearing  and  plant- 
ing, they  established  what  passed  under  the  designation  of  a 
**com  title."  Sometimes  adventurous  parties  of  hunters  pushed 
on  even  so  far  as  the  Green  River  and  the  mouth  of  the  Cum- 
berland, and  wandered  about  the  site  of  the  modern  Nashville. 
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TTwi  Walpole  movenieiit  found  little  favor  in  Virjrinia. 
Thi.-*  comMnation  of  northern  interests  ignored  the  eluini  of 
Vir^'inia  to  a  western  extension  under  her  charter.  If  this 
ex|:»anHion  was  not  maintained,  her  right  to  give  patents  of 
this  river-monntain  domain  was  lost.  HilLsborou^rh.  in  July. 
1770,  had  notifie<l  the  Virginia  authorities  of  the  movement, 
hut  in  their  reply  in  Octo1>er  they  made  no  protests  and  ac- 
knowledged that  **  when  that  part  of  the  country  shall  become 
ftnfH(;iently  iK>])ulate<l,  it  may  Ih*  a  wise  and  prudent  measure."* 
I><'fore  it  lN;<;ame  known  that  ]>rovision  had  been  made  to  pre- 
M*rve  I)inwiddie's  grant  to  the  soldiers  of  the  late  war,  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  of  injury  in  which  Washington  shared. 
Moreover,  the  (*laims  of  the  Cherokees  —  who  were  to  be  ap- 
]N*asiMl  by  the  re<;ognition,  for  they  had  been  of  late,  as  Cameron 
the  Indian  agent  discovered,  in  a  hostile  mood — had  been  es- 
]M>us<*<l  by  Virginia  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Irocjuois  as 
re<'ognizcKl  at  Fort  Stanwix. 

While  tlie  WaliK>le  petition  was  j>ending  in  London*  and 
lM^fon»  Mer<'(»r"*s  message  about  the  engidfing  of  the  old  Ohio 
Conip.iny  in  the  new  proj(»ct  liad  been  received,  Washington 
start<»d  w<»st  to  take  for  himself  a  new  look  at  the  countiy. 
lb'  left  Mount  Vernon  on  OetolnT  5,  1770,  and  in  a  little  more 
than  a  week  was  with  Crawfoixl  on  the  Youghiogheny.  He 
ha*!  various  motives,  —  one  was  to  see  land  which  Crawford 
hail  alivadv  seleet^'d  for  him,  another  was  to  understand  better 
the  <lii1fieidties  of  the  ])ortage  connecting  the  Potomac  and  Ohio, 
s<»  as  to  further  the  trade  of  what  he  called  "a  rising  empire." 

\«>ar  Redstone  old  fort,  at  tlie  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Monouirahela.  where  for  some  vears  the  authorities  had  been 

r^  ft 

trvini:  mi'^uiM't^ssfullv  to  oust  the  st»ttlers,he  found  that  Michael 
Crt'^ap  had  built  hiuistdf  a  house.  Here  he  talked  with  that 
tri»iitirr<man  about  what  he  then  supi>oseil  was  the  inJQiT  to 
hi-  i^oninid*-^  of  17.")4,  in  their  rights  lieing  covered  —  at  least 
:..  -li.-  .xt^nt  <»f  four  fifths—  by  the  ]»n>))osed  Walpole  grant 
H-  l-.k»*l  u|>on  hinisflf  as  in  some  degnn*  —  so  he  had  written 
■•  Xi'i:!  T'»  Lord  rxitttriurt  -  '•the  re]>resentative of  theoflBcers 
-  1  ^lij. !-  wli.i  cLiiin  tht*  riirht  to  two  hundned  thmiBaiid 
!  ri  :-  v<  I y  l.iinl."     S«'rtli'nicuts  at  this  time  had  fairly 
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begun  along  the  Monongahela,  and  two  years  later  occupancy 
was  in  full  progress,  and  was  stretching  on  to  Laurel  Kidge. 
Most  of  the  settlers  were  coming  by  the  Braddock  route,  which 
Washington  had  followed,  but  a  lesser  number  poured  in  by 
the  Pennsylvania  route  from  Bedford  and  Ligonier. 

On  October  27,  1770,  Washington  was  at  Fort  Pitt,  now 
garrisoned  by  two  companies  of  Royal  Irish.  He  found  rows 
of  traders*  houses  along  the  Monongahela  side,  but  the  most 
active  of  the  packmen  were  evidently  the  Pennsylvanians,  di- 
verting the  trade  over  the  gaps  toward  Philadelphia,  while  they 
met  the  Indians  in  Virginia  territory  south  of  the  Ohio.  This, 
with  the  neglect  which  the  petition  of  the  Lees  and  himself 
had  received,  could  but  convince  Washington  that  the  interests 
which  supported  Forbes  and  Bouquet  in  preferring  a  new  route 
over  the  hills,  ten  years  and  more  ago,  were  not  short-lived. 
These  rival  agencies  were  further  kept  alive  by  the  controversy 
over  counter  claims  to  this  over-hill  country  about  the  forks 
of  the  Ohio.  Everything  was  favoring  the  prominence  Penn- 
sylvania was  now  acquiring  among  the  older  colonies.  From 
1771  to  1773,  something  like  twenty-five  thousand  Presbyterian 
Scotch-Irish  arrived  at  either  Philadelphia  or  Newcastle,  and 
they  added  greatly  to  the  sturdier  stock  of  the  colony.  Frank- 
lin, now  in  England,  was  considering  how  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony  could  be  increased  by  a  system  of  canalizing  her  rivers. 

This  western  contest  of  Pennsylvania  with  Virginia  was  an 
evil  destined  to  be  surmounted,  but  during  these  years  when 
Westmoreland  County  was  formed,  it  proved  irritating  and  even 
dangerous.  Both  colonies  had,  after  the  treaty  at  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  been  issuing  warrants  for  the  same  territory,  while  they 
bid  against  each  other  by  altemaU^ly  lowering  the  selling  price, 

Washington,  leaving  Pittsburg  in  October,  1770,  went  with 
a  party  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Kanawha,  and  early  in  November 
he  was  examining  the  land  about  that  stream.     Returning  to 
Pittsburg,  he  <^ave  an.  entertainment  at  an  inn  in  that  place, 
and  lu'i-e  met  for  tlie  first  time  a  nephew  of  Greorge  Croghan, 
(Vmnolly  by  name,  wlio,  as  a  creature  of  Lord  Dunmore,  be- 
ciiiiie  a  few  years  later  notorious  in  furthering  his  lordship^s 
sclieines  in  this  refj^ion  in  opj)()sition  to  the  claims  of  Pennsyl- 
vania     This  land  <lis])nte  turned  upon  the  meaning  to  be  given 
to  the  rather  ini})raetieal)le  definition  of  Penn's  charter  for  hi* 
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western  bounds,  —  five  degrees  west  of  the  Delaware,  a  stream 
of  in-and-out  reaches.  It  was  of  miportanee  for  Pennsylvania 
to  hold  the  forks  within  her  jurisdiction,  which  it  could  do  if 
Pittsburg  could  be  made  to  lie  within  a  westward  curve  to 
match  a  similar  bend  of  the  Delaware.  To  accomplish  this,  it 
was  claimed  by  Croghan  that  certain  interested  parties,  work- 
ing with  ScuIFs  map  of  the  province,  undertook  to  misplace  the 
forks  to  accommodate  that  locality  to  some  favoring  curve. 
Such  an  act,  if  fraudulent,  wronged  in  its  consequences  the 
new  Walpole  colony  by  depriving  it  of  so  eligible  a  site  as 
the  forks. 

No  one  since  Weiser's  death  had  been  so  important  a  medi- 
ator with  the  Ohio  tribes  as  Croghan.  Gage  was  writing  of 
him :  **  Croghan  is  generous ;  gives  all  he  has,  and  whilst  he 
has  anj-thing  to  give  the  Indians  will  flock  about  him."  The 
new  patentees  had  made  it  for  Croghan's  advantage  to  watch 
their  interests  at  the  forks.  He  had  thought  that  their  lands 
would  find  purchasers  at  <£10  the  hundred  acres,  and  half-penny 
sterling  quitrent.  When  he  had  offered  some  of  his  own  lands, 
lying  between  the  Monongahela  and  Raccoon  Creek,  to  Wash- 
ington, that  vigilant  speculator  refused  the  chance  because  of 
the  unsettled  conditions,  botli  as  regards  the  controverted 
bounds  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  pending  Walpole 
j^^rant,  all  of  which  might  affect  Croghan's  title  as  derived  from 
the  Indians.  Still  Washington  did  not  hesitate  to  add  to  his 
own  rights  under  the  Dinwiddie  proclamation  by  buying  simi- 
lar claims  of  others,  and  when  he  died,  nearly  thirty  years 
Liter,  his  will  shows  that  he  still  owned  various  lots  on  the 
Kanawha,  aggregating  nearly  fourteen  thousand  acres  in  four 
parcels,  l>eside  a  fine  area  above  the  modern  Charleston,  which 
he  and  Andrew  Lewis  had  secured  after  being  attracted  by  a 
bituminous  spring  upon  it. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  Dinwiddie  grant  was  preserved, 
Washington,  who  had  returned  to  Mount  Vernon  by  the  first 
of  DtH?eiul)er,  1770,  sent  Captain  William  Crawford  in  the 
following  May  to  mark  out  its  bounds.  Washington's  journey 
hail  convinced  him  that  the  wagon  road  then  in  use,  extending 
about  two  hundred  miles  from  where  it  left  the  Monongahela  to 
Alexandria,  could  be  shortened  to  sixty  and  perhaps  to  twenty 
miles,  if  the  Potomac  could  be  made  navigable  by  some  system 
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lii  r;nKili/:itioM.  sm-li  as  Franklin  was  contem plating  for  the 
Sii-j|ui'li:tiinLi  ami  its  ln-am-Iu'S.  Some  such  enterprise  »«« 
iiic.-i-aiv  if  Vir^iiii:)  was  srinnsr  to  IwW  a  successful  rivaln- 
witli  l'iiiu-\lv;iiiia.  \n  oilior  Virjiiuan  added  so  much  i>cr- 
-.'n:il  iiitiTi-t  In  his  iir;;oin'v  fur  the  province's  behoof,  iuas- 
ii'-,u-li  :i-  li.-  .■>.iilii;illy  Ii.l^l  over  thirty  thousand  acres  thron;:h- 
o'.:  Til,'  Oliio  \:ill,y.  Wu>^hiii-t.m's  inteivst  m  the  soldier's 
li  iii:i-  wa-  -n|-ra.l.!..1  i.i  hi~  nwn,  and  he  wrote  t»  Dunmore  m 
•lim.'.  1771.  ili;ii  "tJK'  •'t1it-rr>  and  soldiers  confide  in  me  to 
traiiMU't  till-  bn^iiu's*  for  ih.ni." 
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At  the  same  time 
Washington  repre- 
sented that  a  report 
of  the  ultiiQftte  suc- 
cess of  the  WaljKile 
petitioners  was  gain- 
ing ground  not  with- 
standing the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  advo- 
cates had  carried  the 
question  to  the  king 
in  council,  and  on 
July  1,1772,  Franklin 
i-ead  before  that  body 
his  niiisterly  answer 
to  Hillsborough's  ob- 
jections. Franklin's 
statement  was  an  em- 
phatic denial  of  the 
Virginian  claim  to  a 
western  extension,  for 
he  held  that  the  Alle- 
ghanies  bounded  the 
province,  while  the 
rights  of  all  the  colo- 
nies were  derived  from 
the  Ii-oqnois  cession  of 
lands,  which  they  had 
obtaineil  bv  conquest 
from  the  '  Shawnces. 
Ill'  was  in  due  time  answei-ed  by  Geoi^jc  Mason,  in  belmlf  of 
tlw  Virginians.  The  Irocjuois  ai^nnent  had  been  often  used 
against  the  French,  and  it  indicated  bow  the  policy  of  the  min- 
istry had  changeil  since  the  war.  that  it  was  now  necessary  to 
,   'w  this  reasoning  against  the  government's  positiim. 

Tn-aties  with  the  aoiitheru  Indians,  held  at  Ilardlabor  in 
ITtiS,  and  ngain  at  Lochabar.  in  South  Carolina,  Octol)er  18, 
had  acknowledged  that  the  Chcrokees'  right  to  this  n>gioii  to- 
*anls  the  Kanawha  was  sn])erior  to  that  of  the  Iroquois,  but 
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that  tribe  got  no  recognition  from  Franklin,  and  a  large  emi 
gration  had  already  begun  to  flow  west,  looking  to  the  security 
which  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  gave  them.  Franklin  said 
that  he  relied,  to  keep  up  this  western  exodus,  "  on  the  voluntary 
superflux  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  provinces." 

The  brothers  Zane  had  built  their  cabin  at  the  mouth  of 
Wheeling  Creek,  the  fii^st  white  man's  habitation,  perhaps, 
in  that  section  of  the  wilderness.  Franklin  reckoned  that  not 
less  than  five  thousand  families,  averaging  six  heads  each,  un- 
able to  meet  the  demands  of  the  large  landowners  east  of  the 
mountains,  had  before  this  sought  lands  on  the  Ohio.  This 
computation  did  not  include  several  thousand  families  which 
had  passed  the  gaps,  but  had  tarried  within  the  proposed  limits 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Among  these  last,  in  1769,  had  been  Zeisberger  and  his  Mo- 
ravians, but  in  1772,  to  escape  the  troubles  of  Pennsylvania 
with  the  Susquehanna  Company,  they  had  pushed  up  the  west 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  in  search  of  a  new  home.  We  have 
Bishop  Ettwein's  journal  of  their  flight.  Having  worshi])ed 
for  the  last  time  in  their  old  church,  on  tTune  11,  1772,  they  be- 
gan their  wearisome  march.  On  July  18,  they  were  climbing 
a  precipitous  mounUiin  "  to  a  spring,  the  headwaters  of  the 
Ohio."  '*  Here,"  says  the  bishop,  '*  I  lifted  up  my  heart  in 
prayer  as  I  looked  westward."  Tlie  band  was  probably  now 
on  the  north  branch  of  the  Mahoning,  an  affluent  of  the  Alle- 
ghany. Tliey  floated  down  the  stream  to  Beaver  Creek,  and  in 
August  they  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  white  settlement 
in  Ohio,  on  the  '*  second  bottom  "  of  the  Tuscarawas  valley 
(Muskingum),  amid  its  walnuts  and  sycamores,  its  cedars, 
IcM'usts,  and  laurels. 

Such  was  the  varied  complexion  of  the  emigration  which 
Burke  liad  j)erceive(l  that  it  was  im})ossible  to  withdraw,  and 
ai^ainst  whicli  Gatcc's  proclamation  was  to  be  so  fruitlessly 
directed.  Instead  of  threats,  these  jHJople  needed  protection 
and  the  service  of  a  stable  government.  This  population,  as 
Franklin  argued,  was  now  become,  in  j)art  at  least,  "  so  ungov- 
erned  and  lawless  "  that  nothing  but  some  sort  of  subjec*tion  to 
the  forms  of  <^overnnient  could  i)revent  an  Indian  war.  There 
was  a  tendency,  in  all  considerations  of  the  government  about 
America,  to  dehiy,  but  Franklin's  urgency  and  argiuhents  at  last 
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prevailed,  and  on  August  14,  1771,  the  king,  in  council,  ap- 
proved the  Walpole  grant.  The  immediate  result  was  that 
Hillsborough,  who  in  the  beginning  was  desirous  of  pushing 
the  advocates  to  larger  demands  than  they  thought  prudent,  and 
apparently  with  a  purpose  in  this  way  to  compass  their  ultimate 
discomfiture,  now  resigned  in  disgust.  After  this,  Franklin's 
reply,  liaving  accomplished  its  purpose,  disapi)eared  from  the 
lK>ok-8talls.  The  effect  in  America  was  only  the  beginning  of 
new  delays.  A  message  was  at  once  sent  to  Sir  William  John- 
son, who  instructed  Croghan  to  cause  ''the  different  nations 
and  tribes  to  be  made  acquainted  that  it  was  His  Majesty's 
pleasure  to  form  a  new  colony  or  settlement  in  Ohio." 

This  movement  had  been  sedulously  watched  in  Virginia,  not 
only  by  those  who  sought  the  cover  of  a  Virginia  patent  to 
these  same  lands,  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  it  had 
l>een  observed  by  Dun  more  in  no  friendly  spirit  to  the  claims 
of  the  soldiers.  In  the  following  spring  (1773),  Dunmore 
and  Washington  had  j)lanned  a  journey  beyond  the  mountains, 
but  the  governor  went  finally  alone.  In  an  interview  which  he 
had  with  Crawford,  the  governor  promised  to  issue  to  Wash- 
ington a  patent  for  lands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  "  in 
case  the  new  government  did  not  take  place  before  he  got 
home."  Washington,  meanwhile,  had  found  much  discourage- 
au'iit  in  all  his  Ohio  plans.  Crawford  was  obliged  to  inform 
him  that  he  had  to  work  hard  to  keep  squatters  off  the  property 
whii'h  had  been  surveyed  for  him,  and  that  nothing  but  hiring 
men  constiintly  to  oi»cupy  a  claim  was  sufficient  to  prevent 
intruders  building  houses  upon  it. 

We  find  Washington  accordingly  promj)ted  to  turn  to  other 
♦  laiiiis,  which  the  proclamation  of  1763  had  reserved  for  the 
|Kirticij)ants  in  the  war,  and  he  thought  for  a  while  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  patenting  lands  in  Florida,  amid  those  '*  scorching 
and  unwholesome  heats"  of  which  Franklin  had  of  late  been 
writing. 

M(»anwhile,  the  new  Company  of  the  Ohio  was  nurturing 
hirj^er  views,  and  on  May  6,  1773,  the  king  in  council  extended 
the  bounds  of  the  projected  government,  now  spoken  of  as 
Vandalia,  to  the  line  of  the  Kentucky  River.  Already  the 
brothers  McAfee  were  preparing  to  take  squatters'  rights  along 
this  stream,  near  where  Frankfort   now   stands,   whither   the 
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traces  of  the  buffalo  had  led  them,  through  the  uninhabited 
limestone  region.  Not  far  from  the  same  time,  Captain  Wil- 
liam Thompson,  an  agent  for  the  war  claimants  in  Pennsylvania, 
had  sent  a  i)arty  along  the  Kentucky,  and  these  liad  reported 
that  the  lands  were  the  finest  they  had  ever  seen,  and  likely- 
soon  "  to  sell  at  twenty-five  shillings  an  acre." 

The  attractive  aspect  of  this  country  was  now  well  under- 
stood, adorned  as  it  was  with  broad-leaved  trees  without  under- 
brush, with  ripening  grass  beneath  the  shade  showing  blue  to 
the  distant  eye,  with  the  earth  teeming  from  a  fertility  that 
was  constantly  nurtui-ed  by  the  decay  of  the  underlying  rook, 
and  with  occasional  broad  stretches,  where  the  trees  had  been 
burned  and  vast  herds  of  buflFalo  roamed. 

This  extension  of  the  grant  had  rendered  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanawha  more  central  than  before,  and  strengthened  tlie 
opinion  which  Washington  had  held,  that  it  was  the  natural 
seat  for  the  new  sfovernment.  Towards  the  middle  of  Mav,  it 
became  common  talk  in  Pittsburg  that  Dunmore  had  granted 
patents  for  the  two  hundred  thousand  jicres  due  to  Washington 
and  his  comrades  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Kanawha,  and 
Croghan  wrote  to  Wharton  about  it  and  said,  "'  It  is  creating 
great  confusion  on  the  frontier,  both  among  the  whites  and  the 
Indians.''  The  tribes  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  the  pro- 
jected colony  jis  an  alternative  which  could  be  turned  to  their 
advantage  in  the  recomj)ense  they  expected  for  their  lands. 
The  Shawnees,  in  particular,  were  aroused,  and  considert*d  the 
V^irginia  claims  inimical.  Frontiersmen  so  experienced  as  Dr. 
Walker  were  advocating  an  escape  from  conflict  with  the 
Chcrokees  by  turning  their  thoughts  to  western  Florida.  This 
large  grant  of  the  soldiers,  already  recognized,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  tlie  Walj>ole  Company,  ])roduced  new  difliculties  by  its  very 
extent.  With  an  eye  to  imj>rovements,  Washington  sought  to 
have  it  surveyed  sous  to  include  as  much  tillable  ground  as  |h>s- 
sil>Ie.  lie  soon  discovered  from  the  rejMU'ts  which  he  receivt»d 
that  lie  must  secure  it  in  at  least  twenty  different  localities, 
unK'ss  lie  was  content  to  include  contigucmsly  large  unproduc- 
tive mountain  areas.  It  is  not  easv  from  Washinjrton's  letters 
always  to  distinmiish  which  of  these  westt»m  lands  he  had 
]»atcntc(l  as  a  ])rivati*  venture  from  his  claims  either  under  the 
Dinwiihlie  or  the   later  royal    proclamation.      By  July,   1773, 
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he  had  certainly  got  such  hold  of  more  than  twenty  thousand 
acres  of  these  Ohio  valley  lands  as  to  warrant  an  advertisement 
of  them  in  the  Maryland  Journal .  These  lands  were  among 
the  first  surveyed,  and  he  describes  them  as  "  by  the  beautiful 
hand  of  nature  ahnost  fit  for  the  scythe."  To  render  them 
more  attractive  to  settlers,  he  represents  that  in  due  time  the 
land  carriage  to  them  by  the  Monongahela  route  would  be 
reduced  to  a  few  miles. 

Just  wliat  these  lands  were  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  apparent 
that  A\'ashington  had  secured  the  favor  of  the  royal  governor, 
and  was  willing  to  profit  by  it  to  the  exclusion  of  his  war-time 
comrades,  if  his  caution  to  Crawford  to  be  discreet  in  speaking 
of  the  patents  will  bear  that  inference.  Dunmore  had  said 
( September  24)  that  he  did  not  intend  to  make  any  grants  on 
the  Ohio  under  the  proclamation  of  1763,  but  at  the  same  time 
Washington  believed  the  contrary,  and  that  these  grants  were 
to  be  made  below  the  Scioto,  on  the  supposition  entertained  at 
that  time  that  the  meridian  of  the  Scioto  was  to  be  the  western 
limit  of  Vandalia. 

A  certain  Captain  Thomas  Bullitt,  in  company  with  one  Han- 
cock Taylor,  was  at  this  time  moving  down  the  Kanawha  and 
the  Ohio,  locating  prospective  towns  on  a  grant  of  over  a  thou- 
sand   acres,    awarded  under  the  Dinwiddie  proclamation,  one 
of  which  included  the  present    Charl<»ston    on    tlie    Kanawha. 
Bullitt  was  invested  by  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  one 
of  its  ]>n»rogatives,  with  the  authority  to  ap])rove  surveys,  and 
had  thus    become    conspicuous    in    these    western    movements, 
though  there  were  (»omplaints  that  when  wanted,  to  give  such 
a|>])n)val,  he  was  not  always  t^>  be  found.     He  was,  as  it  seems, 
iTioving  on  about  his  own  business,  and    as   the  summer  wore 
on,  Taylor  and  he  had  separated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky, 
and  while  Taylor  went  u])  that  stream,  making  survey   about 
the  modern  Frankfort,    Bullitt  went  on   to  the    ra]Mds  of  the 
Ohio,  and  laid  out  the  plot  for  a  settliMnent  where  Louisville 
now  stands,  the  first  regular  town  mapping  in  Kentucky.     The 
spot  was  not  occupied  till  two  years  later,  though,  on  a  lot  above 
the  falls,  John  Cowan  had  built  a  lo^:  house  in  1774. 

Washington  had  instructed  this  same  Biillitt  in  Se])tember, 
1773,  to  survey  for  him  a  tract  of  ten  thousand  ncres,  as  far 
below  the  Scioto  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  go  to  g(^t  good 
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bottom-lands  in  one,  two,  or  three  lots.  He  had  already  bought 
out  the  rights  of  Captain  Stobo  and  Lieutenant  Van  Braam, 
other  soldiers  of  the  recent  war,  which,  added  to  his  own  claim 
for  five  thousand  acres,  made  up  the  ten  thousand  held  by  him 
under  the  Dinwiddfe  proclamation.  But  the  destiny  of  this 
Ohio  country  turned,  it  was  thought,  upon  the  future  of  the 
Walpole  movement,  and  the  delays  in  organizing  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  on  the  spot  —  Dartmouth  seems  on  May  17, 
1773,  to  have  offered  Major  Legge  the  governorship  of  some 
new  colony  on  the  Ohio,  with  a  salary  of  X1,000  —  were  greatly 
embarrassing  to  Croghan,  who  at  Pittsburg  was  acting,  as  we 
have  seen,  as  its  agent. 

Ilaldimand  had  arrived  in  New  York  in  July,  1773,  to  suc- 
ceed Gage  in  the  chief  command  in  North  America.  He  was 
early  ma<le  aware  of  the  stream  of  settlers  passing  down  the 
Ohio  to  the  lower  parts  of  that  river,  and  Croghan  had  reported 
how  Bullitt  and  others  were  '*  going  down  the  river  with  num- 
bers of  people  to  settle  the  country,  which,  they  were  informed 
by  the  king's  message,  was  not  to  be  settled."  General  Brad- 
street  had  not  long  before  bargained  with  the  Indians  for  a 
tract  of  three  hundred  thousand  acres,  but  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  refused  confirmation  of  an  act  "  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  king's  instructions."  Haldi- 
mand  urgeil  Sir  William  Johnson  to  take  steps  to  stop  such 
infringements  of  the  royal  proclamation,  but  that  Indian  agent 
felt  himself  powerless,  with  no  government  on  the  river  to  en- 
force the  prohibition.  This  lawless  influx  had  begun  here  and 
there,  as  in  Bradstreet's  case,  in  private  purchases  from  the 
Indians.  Such  clouded  titles  led  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  at  a 
later  day,  when  the  Uniteil  States  succeeded  to  the  royal  rights, 
to  invalidate  claims  well  earned  by  the  hardships  of  pioneers. 

By  December,  1773,  Croji^han  is  representing  "  the  emig^ 
tion  as  surj)risinix.  I  am  told  [he  says]  that  there  can*t  be  less 
than  sixty  thousand  souls  settKnl  between  Pittsburg  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  —  so  that  the  policy  of  the  people  in  Eng- 
\\\\\A  in  Ji'layini;  the  j::rant  of  the  new  colony,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent en^i^ration.  answers  not  their  jnirpose,  as  it  does  not 
prevent  the  M'ttlinir  of  the  country." 

The  delays   further   j)rodueed    much  discontent   among  the 
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Indians,  eager  to  profit  by  the  settlement.  Croghan  says  that 
these  anxious  savages  flocked  by  hundreds  to  Pittsburg,  expect- 
ing food  and  gratuities.  The  leaders  of  the  colony  had  promised 
their  agent  what  was  needed  for  this  hospitable  purpose,  but 
they  forgot  their  pledge,  and  Croghan  complains  that  the  Indians 
were  "  eating  up  what  he  had  gathered  for  the  winter's  use 
of  his  family."  To  give  the  presents  which  were  necessary, 
he  says,  he  was  forced  *^  to  pawn  what  little  plate  he  had  and 
some  other  valuable  things." 

While  the  company  held  back  and  left  its  agent  in  this 
unseemly  plight,  private  enterprise  revived  with  the  spring 
(1774).  During  the  winter  Washington  had  been  consider- 
ing a  plan  of  bringing  over  two  or  three  hundred  Palatines  to 
Alexandria,  and  passing  them  over  the  mountains  to  settle  his 
lands.  He  sought  information  as  to  the  best  measures  to  that 
end,  hoping  to  ^^  give  up  indentures  and  make  them  freemen 
and  tenants  "  as  soon  as  they  could  raise  a  crop  of  corn.  He 
pro{X)se<l  to  remit  their  rent  for  four  years  if  they  took  un- 
cleared land,  and  for  two  years  if  there  was  a  house  on  it  and 
five  acres  cleared.  His  inquiries  did  not  encourage  him.  The 
Palatines  preferred  Pennsylvania  with  greater  religious  liberty, 
and  did  not  look  kindly  upon  the  Episcopal  tithes  to  be  encoun- 
tere<l  under  Virginia  rule.  The  restrictive  navigation  laws 
were  also  in  the  way,  for  these  people  were  to  be  shipped  from 
Holland,  and  outward  cargoes  for  payment  must  incur  charges 
in  England  by  transshipment  there.  This  led  Robert  Adam  to 
suggest  that  Washington  might  find  it  less  burdensome  to  get 
Scotch  or  Irish,  or  even  convicts  and  indented  servants  might 
be  more  handily  found  in  Baltimore.  By  spring  the  obstacles 
seemed  no  less,  and  on  May  1  we  find  the  scheme  laid  aside. 
Washington  had  reckoned  that  he  had  land  enough  for  three 
hundred  families ;  but  the  outcome  of  all  his  plans  was  that 
two  small  parties  of  servants  and  hired  men  went  over  the 
mountains.,  and  were  soon  scattered. 

In  April,  John  Floyd  led  a  surveying  party  down  the  Kana- 
wha, and  did  some  surveying  for  Washington  and  Patrick 
Henry.  Simon  Kenton  and  a  party  were  strolling  near  the 
lower  Blue  Licks.  Both  parties,  however,  soon  discovered 
indications  of  the  rising  Indian  war.     During  the  early  summer 
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( 1774),  James  Harrod  and  a  party  of  forty  laid  out  in  central 
Kentucky  the  town  of  Ilarrodsburg,  not  the  earliest  settlement 
of  the  future  State,  but  the  first  to  have  in  it,  perha]>H,  the  ele- 
ments of  perpetuity,  with  all  the  initial  flourish  of  a  tomahawk 
claim  and  a  patch  of  corn. 

The  year  wore  out,  and  nothing  was  done  to  relieve  the  anx- 
iety either  of  Croghan  or  the  soldiers.  The  king  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  urgency  for  dispatching  a  governor  to  the  new  col- 
ony; and  Dunmore  dallied,  as  Washington  alleges,  for  '*"  other 
causes  "  than  procrastination  in  considering  the  soldiers'  grants. 
Political  events  strained  the  relations  of  the  mother  country  and 
the  colonies,  and  in  April,  1775,  the  first  gun  at  Lexington  in 
Massachusetts  pushed  all  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things. 
While  the  news  of  the  conflict  near  Boston  was  still  fresh  in 
London,  Wali>ole  did  not  despair  (May  30)  of  those  ^'better 
times  on  which  the  country  now  depends  for  its  preservation." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   QUEBEC    BILL   AND   THE    DUNMORE   WAR. 

1774. 

In  1774,  there  came  for  the  first  time  a  shar])  conflict  be- 
tween Virginia  and  the  home  government  as  to  jurisdiction  over 
the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio.     The  interpretation  which  Vir- 
ginia ha<l  always  given  to  the  very  obscure  definition  of  her 
bounds  in  the  charter  of  1G09  had  been  long  denied  by  France, 
and  when  that  contested  region  was  wrested  from  France,  the 
peace  of  1763  had  limited  its  western  extension  by  the  Missis- 
sippi.    The  royal  proclamation,  which  soon  followed,  had  pre- 
ventetl  the  pushing  of  the  settlements  thither,  but  had  not  given 
it  over  absolutely  tx>  other  jurisdiction.     Ten  years  or  more 
later,  while  Virginia  was  waging  war  against  the  savages  there- 
abouts, to  enforce  her  claim  and  protect  her  settled  frontiers, 
the  British  Parliament  strove  to  put  a  limit  to  her  territorial 
pretensions  in  this  direction  by  giving  the  Quebec  government 
J^n  absolute    jurisdiction    over  the  region.     There   were   other 
purposes,  both  ostensible  and  latent,  in  this  legislative  move- 
'uent,  which  were  entered  upon  to  curb  not  only  Virginia,  but 
the  other  seaboard  colonies,  in  an  inevitable  westward  march. 

Ever  since  Carleton  had  been  in  command  in  Quebec,  he  had 
**'lt  the  necessity  of  yielding  something  more  to  the  French 
^•*na(lians  than  had  been  allowed  by  the  capitulation  at  Mon- 
^^'al  in  17G0,  and  by  the  acts  of  1763.  He  contended  that  a 
nirther  concession  could  alone  make  them  good  British  sub- 
J^'^ts,  and  that  a  guarded  revival  of  French  law,  customs,  and 
^bn^on,  while  j)lacating  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Cath- 
'^bos  of  the  i)rovince,  —  as  Carleton  counted  them,  though  his 
''^tiinate  is  i)robably  much  too  large,  —  would  not  seriously 
"upair  the  fortunes  of  four  hundred  Protestants,  their  fellow- 
s^nhjects.  In  1770,  Carleton  had  gone  to  England,  leaving  in 
"*^  place  Cramahe,  a  Swiss  Protestant  in  the  English  service. 
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During  the  four  years  of  his  absence,  Carleton  was  in  occasional 
consultation  with  the  ministry  about  what  seemed  to  him  some 
needed  transformation  of  the  government  of  the  province.  This 
consideration  was  at  times  affected,  and  perhaps  shaped,  by 
p^^titions  of  the  Canadians,  not  largely  signed,  and  forwarded 
by  C^ramahe.  They  touched  the  restoration  of  the  French 
laws  and  a  rehabilitation  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

While  such  questions  were  in  abeyance,  the  revolutionary 
commotions  in  Boston  did  not  fail  to  render  of  doubtful  con- 
tinuance the  loyalty  of  the  seaboard  colonies,  now  numbering 
probably,  according  to  the  most  carefid  estimates,  considerably 
uiuler  three  millions  of  {)eople.  If  such  disaffection  could  not 
be  stamped  out,  it  became  a  qiiestion  of  restraining  it  by  terri- 
torial bounds,  and  covertly  if  not  openly.  This  danger  had 
already  delayed  the  entire  fulfillment  of  the  Vandalia  project 
south  of  the  Ohio.  It  was  known  that  there  was  a  tide  of 
immigration  rolling  along  the  Ohio,  and,  in  spite  of  the  agree- 
nuMit  at  Fort  Stanwix,  threatening  its  northern  banks.  It  was 
necessary,  then,  to  find  some  barrier  to  check  the  current,  lest 
it  should  buoy  up  and  carry  along  the  seething  commotions  of 
the  seaboanl.  No  such  barrier  was  so  obvious  as  that  which  the 
French  had  attempted  to  maintain  in  the  recent  war,  —  the  line 
of  the  St.  Lawivnce  and  the  AUeghanies.  To  make  this  barrier 
effective,  it  was  necessary  to  consolidate,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
region  l>ehind  it  in  a  single  government.  Murray  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Carleton,  had  already  urged  an  exteUvsion  of  their  execu- 
tive authority  from  Quebec  westward,  and  the  opportune  time 
ha*!  come  for  doing  it,  under  an  ostensible  plea  of  regulating  the 
fur  trade  of  the  region.  If  the  traders  were  gratified  by  sooh 
pn>fessions,  the  debates  and  remonstrances  show  that  the  pro- 
poseil  reinstatement  of  the  Roman  Church  and  the  suppression  of 
Knj:li>h  law  drew  out  fervent  op{H>sition ;  and  there  is,  more- 
ovf r.  no  evidence  tliat  the  Canadians  themselves,  as  a  popula- 
ti.»n,  frit  any  elation  over  the  prosjx*ct.  This  may  have  been 
(lut-  in  >:aiif  \x\vX  to  a  latent  s\'m[>:Uhy  among  tliem  with  the 
nv..lu:i..narv  rla^ses  of  the  older  colonies,  —  a  sympathy  with 
hI:!.  ]i  I  ♦.njn-^s  as  it  turned  out,  blundered  in  an  attempt  to 

A  II'  w  ]H'iition  from  Canada,  dat^xl  Febmarr^  1T74^  and 
>ijiiMl  r.v  onlv  >i.\Tv-iive  i»ers*>ns.  asked  for  a  restoration  of  tlw 
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^*  old  bounds  of  Canada,"  over  which  the  English  and  French 
had  so  long  disputed,  and  the  ministry  in  granting  it  were 
ensnared  into  the  somewhat  ridiculous  acknowledgment  of  what 
they  had  formerly  denied.  To  restore  such  limits,  however, 
would  please  the  Canadians  and  some  fur  traders,  and  became 
a  good  cloak  for  ulterior  purposes  respecting  the  seaboard 
colonies. 

The  jealousy  of  New  York  was  aroused,  and  for  a  while  it 
was  uncertain  if  the  western  part  of  that  province  would  not  be 
sacrificed  to  the  ministerial  purpose.  New  York  owed  it  to 
Eldmund  Burke  that  this  territory  was  saved  to  its  jurisdiction. 

Immediate  opposition  naturally  came  from  the  Penns,  whose 
proprietary  rights  would  be  curtailed,  and  from  Virginia,  whose 
royal  governor,  interested  with  many  of  her  people  in  land 
schemes  in  the  Illinois  country,  was  already  preparing  for  an 
invasion  of  the  territory.  The  movement  for  a  colony  north  of 
the  Ohio,  over  which  Franklin  and  Hillsborough  had  contended, 
had  come  to  naught,  much  to  the  relief  of  Virginia ;  but  here 
was  a  project  seeking  the  active  sanction  of  Parliament,  and 
likely  to  thwart  any  purpose  which  her  royal  governor  might 
have  of  issuing  patents  to  this  very  land. 

Dunmore,  the  governor,  was  a  man  not  easily  balked.  He 
had  already  taken  possession  of  Fort  Pitt  despite  the  protests 
of  Penn,  and  was  determined  to  hold  it  as  a  gate  to  the  over- 
river  country  of  Virginia.  This  precipitate  conduct  had  alarmed 
Haldimand,  the  military  head  of  the  continent,  lest  the  distrac- 
tions of  this  intercolonial  land-dispute  should  embolden  the 
savages  to  take  an  advantage.  Both  sides  arrested  settlers 
engaged  in  vindicating  their  respective  colonies,  and  the  trouble 
bad  become  so  alarming  in  the  spring  of  1774  that  surveyors 
of  l)oth  sides  were  rushing  to  the  contested  region,  and  plotting 
their  claims. 

This  dispute,  serious  enough  in  itself,  was  embittered  by  the 
craft  of  Connolly,  the  creature  of  Dunmore,  and  complicated 
beside  by  the  diversity  of  individual  claims,  whether  based  on 
Indian  deeds  or  tomahawk  titles,  or  on  the  assertion  of  might 
against  right.  The  spring  of  1774  led  to  renewed  negotiations 
between  the  colonies  in  the  midst  of  mutual  criminations. 
Penn  offered  the  calculations  of  Provost  Smith  of  the  college 
at  Philadelphia  and  of  Dr.  Rittenhouse,  that  Pittsburg  was 
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at  least  six  miles  within  the  bounds  which  he  claimed,  and  in 
May,  James  Tilghman  and  Andrew  Allen,  commissioners  sent 
by  Penn  to  Williamsburg,  offered  as  a  compromise  a  curved 
line  for  the  western  boundary,  parallel  to  the  tortuous  course 
of  the  Delaware.  Dunmore  insisted  that  the  five  degrees  of 
longitude  should  be  measured  on  the  42°  parallel,  and  that 
a  meridian  boundary  line  should  be  run  at  the  western  end 
of  this  measurement.  Neither  side  would  yield,  and  Dunmore 
continued  to  issue  patents  covering  the  controverted  area. 

The  Indians,  observing  this  antagonism,  and  disapjMjinted 
that  the  delay  in  the  organization  of  the  Vandalia  colony  had 
deprived  them  of  purchase  money  for  their  lands,  and  fearing 
to  lose  them  through  occupation  by  rival  claimants,  grew 
troublesome  along  the  frontier.  One  Walter  Kelly  had  hutted 
his  family  on  a  creek  up  the  Kanawha,  eighty  miles  from  a 
stockade  of  the  Greenbrier  Company,  which  was  the  nearest 
support.  Warnings,  which  were  bringing  nearly  all  the  re- 
moter settlers  under  cover,  were  neglected,  and  Kelly's  little 
home  was  devastated  by  ruthless  Shawnees.  But  such  was  the 
fearlessness  of  the  frontier  that  two  brothers,  Morris  by  name, 
soon  occupied  the  same  spot,  and  planted  a  family  stock,  where 
it  flourishes  to-<lay. 

This  baleful  condition  of  the  border  was  not  altogether 
unwelcome  to  Dunmore.  It  gave  the  color  of  necessity  to  a 
proclamation  (April  25,  1774)  ordering  the  militia  to  be  in 
rejuliness.  By  this  force  he  might  intimidate  Pennsylvania, 
punish  the  Indians,  and  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  Virginia 
beyond  the  Ohio. 

A  few  score  men,  land-grabbers  and  adventurers,  had  already 
assembled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  and  a  hunting  party 
sent  out  by  them  had  been  attacked  by  wandering  Shawnees. 
As  the  spring  wore  on,  these  bold  fellows  at  the  Kanawlia, 
animated  by  :i  desire  for  revenge,  resolved  on  a  sudden  onset 
ujM)n  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Scioto,  in  the  disputed  territory. 
They  sou;j;lit  a  famous  frontiersman,  Michael  Cresap,  and  made 
liini  their  leader.  He  had  only  recently  moved  to  the  up|)er 
C)hi()  from  the  frontier  of  Maryland.     There  was  also  in  their 

• 

number  a  youiii:^  and  daring  spirit,  George  Sogers  Clark,  who 

NoTK.  — Th**  map  cii  Wiv  oy\h}AW  i>at;e.  baMsl  on  information  affovd«d  by  QwMtml  Bicbftrd  Boi- 
ler, u  Ukeu  from  Cnvocd'ur's  LeUrc4  d'un  CuUirateur^  nA.  UL,  Fllla,  1TB8. 
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had  been  brought  thither  to  look  after  a  grant  which  he  had 
obtained  at  Fish  Creek.  This  body  of  borderers,  with  its 
impromptu  organization,  was  further  recruited  at  the  site  of 
the  modem  Wheeling  by  additional  hotheads,  with  whom  it 
mattered  little  whether  the  stories  of  murders,  which  were  in- 
creasing,  were  of  whites  by  savages,  or  of  the  Indian  by  the 
frontiersman,  —  and  there  was  no  dearth  of  either  kind  of  tale. 
Ebenezer  Zane,  the  principal  settler  of  this  spot,  had  made 
here  a  tomahawk  claim  in  1769,  where  he  was  joined  the  next 
year  by  his  brothers,  Jonathan  and  Silas.  There  was  at  this 
date  (1774)  a  number  of  log  houses  clustering  about  those  of 
the  Zanes. 

The  hotheads  were  counseled  to  be  prudent  by  the  leader  of 
this  settlement,  and  Cresap  seemed  inclined  to  be  cautious,  but 
the  trepidation  was  too  widespread  for  perfect  restraint.  One 
observer  tells  us  that  in  a  single  day  a  thousand  bewildered 
settlers  crossed  over  the  Monongahela  towards  the  east,  and  the 
whole  country  was  finally  stripped  of  inhabitants,  except  they 
were  "  forted." 

The  war,  if  it  came,  was  sure  to  have  one  advantage  for  the 
whites,  and  that  was  the  single  and  unhampered  purpose  of 
Virginia  to  maintain  her  o^n,  and  this  she  was  prepared  to  do 
without  the  aid  of  her  neighbors. 

Sir  William  Johnson,  in  New  York,  was  doing  his  best  to 
hold  back  the  Iroquois,  but  that  part  of  these  confe<lerates 
which  had  advanced  into  the  modem  State  of  Ohio  could  not 
be  restrained  from  making  common  cause  with  the  Delawares 
and  Shawnees. 

Logan  was  one  of  these  migrated  Iroquois,  and  it  was  his 
fate  to  become  the  pivot  of  events.  He  had  been  bred  at 
Shaniokin,  and  had  long  been  known  as  a  friend  of  the  English. 
A  small  camp  of  his  family  and  followers,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Ohio,  crossing  the  river  to  get  rum,  was  set  upon  and 
killed  by  some  lawless  whites.  Indian  runners  spread  tlie  news 
of  the  massacre,  and  I^gan  was  soon,  with  such  a  band  as  he 
coiihl  gatlu»r,  spreading  devastation  along  the  Monongahela 
antl  Ilolston,  —  and  Dunmore's  war  was  begun. 

The  countrv  north  of  the  Ohio,  w^here  Dunmore  expected  to 
()|M»nite,  was  designated  in  the  Parliamentary  bill,  now  near  its 
passage,  as  '*  heretofore  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Canada.** 
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This  phrase  struck  sharply  at  the  pride  of  Dunning  and  others, 
jealous  of  English  honor,  and  Lord  North  at  one  time  proposed 
to  leave  the  words  out.  It  was  urged  by  the  opposition  that 
under  such  an  acknowledgment,  if  the  time  should  ever  come 
for  France  to  regain  Canada  in  a  diplomatic  balance,  she  could 
fairly  contend  for  this  conceded  limit.  While  this  apprehen- 
sion strengthened  the  opponents  of  the  bill  in  England,  the 
news  of  its  progress  through  Parliament  brought  other  fears  to 
land  speculators  in  Virginia.  Some  travelers  and  adventurers 
in  the  summer  of  1773  had,  under  the  lead  of  one  William 
Murray,  formed  a  company  at  Kaskaskia  which  became  known 
as  the  Illinois  Land  Company,  and  with  these  the  governor 
and  various  gentlemen  of  tide-water  Virginia  were  associated. 
They  had  bargained  with  the  Indians  for  large  tracts  of  land, 
bounded  by  the  Wabash,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Illinois,  and 
the  deed  had  been  passed.  Was  their  purchase  now  imperiled 
by  this  bill  ?  What  was  to  be  the  effect  of  the  measure  upon 
the  French  traders  and  denizens  of  that  country,  and  upon  their 
relations  to  the  Indians? 

The  French  on  the  Wabash  and  beyond,  occupying  lands 
which  the  royal  proclamation  of  1763  had  pledged  to  the 
Indians^  had  been  for  ten  years  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the 
commanding  general  in  New  York.  In  September,  1771,  Gage 
had  reported  that  the  tribes  thereabouts  were  constantly  im- 
periling the  English  traders,  and  "  it  is  natural  to  susj>ect,"  he 
says,  ^^  that  the  French  instigate  the  Indians  against  us  to  keep 
the  trade  to  themselves."  He  then  intimates  that  it  may  be- 
come necessary  to  dislodge  the  French  at  Vincennes.  Early  in 
March,  Gage  received  royal  orders  to  warn  the  French  at  that 
place  to  remove  immediately,  and  it  is  for  us,  he  adds,  "  to  let 
the  neighboring  Indians  know  that  we  shall  have  traders  among 
them  to  take  the  place  of  the  French."  In  April,  1772,  Gage 
issued  a  proclamation  of  his  intent  to  remove  all  settlers  from 
that  country,  English  as  well  as  French.  They  were  given 
time  to  withdraw  voluntarily.  The  warning  was  a  cruel  one 
to  the  French,  who  had  enjoyed  imquestioned  homestead  titles 
for  seventy  years.  When  their  protests  were  sent  to  New 
York,  Gage  dallie<l  in  his  decision.  This  gave  time  for  the 
resignation  of  Hillsborough,  forced  by  Franklin,  to  throw  the 
control  of  the  question  into  the  tenderer  hands  of  Lord  Dart- 
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mouth,  and  the  \k)ov  French  were  respited.  They  went  on, 
pursuing  their  avocations,  hunting  and  trading,  and  Patrick 
Kennedy,  who  was  at  this  time  exploring  the  Illinois,  reports 
meeting  them  on  its  banks.  It  seems  clear  that  the  routes  from 
Detroit,  the  home  of  the  congeners  of  these  Illinois  French, 
were  constantly  traversed  by  these  people,  either  by  the  Mau- 
mee  or  the  Illinois  River,  —  a  journey  in  either  case  of  near 
nine  hundred  miles  to  the  Mississippi,  often  the  depot  for  their 
furs.  Ilaldimand,  in  succeeding  Gage,  opened  communica- 
tion with  their  western  aliens.  He  had  advised  Gage  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  controvert  their  land  titles.  Now  imder 
Dartmouth's  orders  he  had  cautioned  the  English  commander 
at  Fort  Gage  to  be  conciliatory  towards  them.  A  little  later, 
Haldimand  was  endeavoring  to  get  more  direct  information 
of  their  condition.  He  was  instructing  Lieutenant  Hutchins 
to  leave  Pensacola  and  take  the  route  north  by  the  Mississippi, 
so  as  to  bring  him  re)X)rts.  Later  still,  he  sent  Lieutenant 
Hall  to  placate  the  Indians  and  prepare  the  French  settlers 
for  the  stabler  rule  of  the  new  bill.  Gage,  in  London,  was 
not  less  anxiously  consulting  with  North  and  Dartmouth,  and 
conferring  with  Carleton  about  its  provisions.  Haldimand 
was  meanwhile  constantly  reporting  new  disorders  on  the  Ohio, 
with  a  suspicion  of  French  intrigue  behind  the  savage  irrup- 
tions, and  there  was  need  of  haste  in  applying  the  assuaging 
eflfeets  of  the  bill.  But  its  opponents  were  questioning  the 
scheme  because  they  thought  it  hopeless  and  unpatriotic  to 
check  an  inevitable  westward  progress.  Haldimand  under- 
stood the  real  purpose  of  its  promoters,  when  he  said  that  the 
bill  was  aimed  at  preventing  the  Americans  getting  possession 
of  the  continent.  Lord  Lyttelton  recognized  the  fact  that  to 
confine  the  Americans  by  such  a  barrier  was  to  thwart  their 
contest  for  empire.  Wedderburn  said  distinctly  that  it  was 
one  object  of  the  bill  to  prevent  the  English  settling  in  that 
country,  and  that  the  new  barrier  would  allow  *'  little  tempta- 
tion ''  to  send  settlers  north  from  the  Vandalia  grant. 

It  was  not  only  this  ti^rritorial  expansion  of  Quebec,  but  the 
concessions  which  the  bill  made  to  French  Catholics,  greater 
than  any  Eno:lish  Romanist  could  dare  expect,  and  the  g^rant  of 
Fnncli  law  in  British  ti^rritorv,  which  increased  the  steady 
aversion  to  it  of  English  merchants,  and  which  arouaed  the  lord 
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mayor  and  magistrates  of  London,  because  they  supposed  it 
imi>eriled  British  honor.  For  the  seaboard  colonists  to  enter 
tliat  territory  and  find  French  law  instead  of  English  law,  and 
to  encounter  an  established  Catholic  religion,  was  not  likely  to 
strengthen  the  loyalty  whose  decadence  the  ministry  was  de- 
ploring in  the  older  colonies.  "  Does  not  your  blood  run  cold," 
said  Hamilton,  ^^  to  think  that  an  English  Parliament  could 
[>ass  an  ai^t  for  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  power  and  popery 
in  such  an  extensive  country  ?  "  However  politic  the  modern 
historian  may  think  this  rehabilitating  of  French  customs  to 
have  been  for  the  vastly  preponderating  French  element  north 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  include  the  Ohio  country  in  such  provi- 
sions is  not  approved  even  by  such  defenders  of  the  ministerial 
policy  as  Kingsford,  the  latest  historian  of  Canada.  There  is 
indeed  little  to  support  the  charges  that  the  bill  was  but  the 
first  step  in  reducing  "  the  ancient,  free,  Protestant  colonies  to 
the  same  state  of  slavery,"  by  setting  up  "  an  example  and  fit 
instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  in  these 
colonies."  These  were  phrases  used  by  Congress  in  an  address 
to  the  j)eople  of  Great  Britain  a  few  months  later  (October  21, 
1774),  and  still  more  solemnly  in  the  Declaration  of  Indei)end- 
ence.  They  were  simply  loose  sentences  used  for  political  ends. 
The  Parliamentary  opposition,  which  was  dign^'fied  by  the  sup- 
port of  Chatham  and  Burke,  never  ventured  to  think  of  any 
such  effect  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Alleglianies  from  these 
untoward  provisions,  whatever  the  bravado  utterances  of  Thur- 
low  may  have  indicated.  "  I  do  not  choose,"  said  Burke  at  one 
time,  *'  to  break  the  American  spirit,  because  it  is  the  spirit 
that  has  made  the  country." 

Tlie  bill  was  introduced  on  Mav  2,  1774,  into  the  House  of 
Tx>rds,  weary  with  the  long  sessions  which  the  discussion  of  the 
Massachusetts  coercive  acts  had  caused.  It  went  to  the  Com- 
mons, and  passed  that  body  on  June  13,  while  Logan  was  ren- 
dering an  Indian  war  in  the  designated  region  inevitabh*, 
and  was  sent  back  with  amendments  to  the  Lords.  In  this 
VkhIv,  by  a  vote  of  fifty  to  twenty  in  a  house  that  seated  five 
hundreil  and  fifty-eight  members,  and  after  the  season  was  so 
far  advanced  that  many  peers  had  gone  to  their  estates,  it  was 
passed  on  June  18,  and  four  days  later  was  a]>proved  by  the 
king.     In  this  way  the  government  stultified  itself. 
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Before  the  news  could  reach  Virginia,  but  while  the  prospect 
seemed  certain  that  such  a  bill  would  become  law,  Dunmore, 
on  July  12,  instructed  Andrew  Lewis  to  descend  the  Kanawha 
with  a  force  and  cross  the  Ohio  into  the  Shawnee  country. 
Meanwhile,  Major  Angus  McDonald  passed  the  moimtains  with 
a  body  of  militia,  and,  moving  down  the  Ohio  to  the  modem 
Wheeling,  he  found  himself  in  command  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred sturdy  fighters.  Here,  with  the  aid  of  the  Zanes  and 
following  plans  suggested  by  George  Rogers  Clark,  he  built 
Fort  Fincastle,  later  known  as  Fort  Henry.  Towards  the  end 
of  July,  he  droppeil  down  the  river  to  Fish  Creek,  whence  he 
made  a  dash  upon  the  Shawnee  villages  on  the  Muskingum,  — 
creating  the  first  success  of  the  war. 

Dunmore  himself  had  left  Williamsburg  on  July  10,  and  by 
the  last  of  September  he  was  at  the  head  of  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred men  at  Fort  Fincastle.  He  kept  out  some  experienced 
scouts,  Clark,  Cresap,  Simon  Kenton,  and  Simon  Girty  among 
the  number.  He  sent  Crawford  forward  to  build  Fort  Gower 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ilockhocking. 

The  Indian  agents,  Johnson  and  his  deputy,  Croghan,  —  who 
was  now  living  on  the  Alleghany  just  above  the  forks, — 
watched  this  war  of  Virginia  and  the  Shawnees  with  solicitude. 
Sir  William  got  his  tidings  of  it  through  the  Iroquois,  and  they 
associated  all  the  barbarity  of  the  whites  with  the  name  of 
Cresap.  Logan  certainly  agreed,  as  his  famous  speech  shows. 
Rev.  William  Gordon  had  some  time  before  transmitted  to 
Dartmouth  what  purjwrted  to  be  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
French  king  to  the  Six  Nations.  In  this  they  were  told  to 
keep  up  their  counige,  and  they  would,  as  they  found  oppor- 
tunity, enter  Canada  with  eighty  ships,  while  "  an  equal  number 
entereil  the  Mississippi  to  the  aid  of  his  southern  children.^ 
Tlie  English  were  well  aware  of  the  uncertainties  of  a  general 
savage  uprising,  with  France  on  the  watch.  **  There  is  too 
grt»at  a  H])irit  in  the  frontier  jwople  for  killing  Indians,'*  sud 
Croghan,  "  and  if  the  assembly  gives  in  to  that  spirit,  instead 
of  securing  the  friendship  of  the  Six  Nations  and  the  Dela- 
wares  by  ncijotiation,  no  doubt  they  will  soon  have  a  general 
rupture."  He  a<lds  that  the  Six  Nations  have  tried  to  prevent 
the  war  witli  the  i^hawnees.  With  such  an  Iroquois  as  Login 
aroused,  there  was  little  ehanee  of  i>eace. 
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The  real  stroke  of  the  war  came  on  the  very  site  of  the  con- 
templated capital  of  Vandalia,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Kanawha  with  the  Ohio,  —  Point  Pleasant,  as  it 
¥ras  called.  The  conflict  here  was  the  most  hotly  contested 
fight  which  the  Indians  ever  made  against  the  English,  and  it  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  as  it  was  the  first  considerable  battle 
which  they  had  fought  without  the  aid  of  the  French.  Lewis, 
on  arriving  at  the  spot,  learned  from  Dunmore's  messages, 
which  the  governor's  scouts  had  hidden  near  by,  that  the  gov- 
ernor with  his  forces  woidd  be  on  the  Ohio  at  a  point  higher 
up,  where  Lewis  was  instructed  to  join  him.  The  next  day  new 
orders  came,  by  which  it  appeared  that  Dunmore  intended  to 
turn  up  the  Hockhocking  River,  and  that  Lewis  was  expected 
to  cross  the  Ohio  and  join  him  in  the  Indian  country.  When 
Lewis  was  thus  advised,  his  rear  column  had  not  come  up,  and 
his  trains  and  cattle  were  still  struggling  in  the  wilderness. 
The  force  which  he  had  with  him  at  Point  Pleasant  was  a 
motley  one,  but  for  forest  service  a  notable  body,  and  not  a 
frontier  settlement  but  had  contributed  to  it.  There  were  in 
it  Shelby,  Christian,  Robertson,  and  Morgan,  —  heroic  names 
in  these  western  wilds. 

While  Lewis  was  making  ready  to  obey  orders,  a  squad  of 
men,  out  hunting,  discovered  that  a  horde  of  Indians  was  upon 
them.  Cornstalk,  a  Shawnee  chief,  had  divined  Dunmore's 
plan,  and,  with  a  strategic  skill  unusual  with  Indians,  had 
crossed  the  Ohio  for  the  purpose  of  beating  his  adversary  in 
detaiL  The  opposing  armies  were  much  alike  in  numbers,  say 
eleven  hundred  each,  —  perhaps  more,  —  ilnd  in  forest  wiles  the 
difference  was  hardly  greater.  Cornstalk  soon  developed  his 
plan  of  crowding  the  whites  toward  the  point  of  the  peninsula. 
Lewis  pushed  forward  enough  men  to  retard  this  onset,  while 
he  threw  up  a  line  of  defense,  behind  which  he  could  retire  if 
necessary.  He  sent,  by  a  concealed  movement,  another  force 
along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  which  gained  the  Indians'  flank, 
and  by  an  enfilading  fire  forced  the  savage  line  back.  In  the 
night.  Cornstalk,  thus  worsted,  recrossed  the  Ohio. 

Meanwhile,  Dunmore,  ascending  the  Hockhocking,  marched 
towards  the  Scioto,  making  some  ravages  as  he  went.  Corn- 
stalk, after  his  defeat,  had  hurriedly  joined  the  tribes  opposing 
Dunmore,  but  he  found  them  so  disheartened  by  his  own  dis- 
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comfiture  that  he  soon  kd  a  deputation  to  Dunmore^s  camp 
and  prujKwetl  a  peace-  The  governor,  hearing  of  Lewis's  a|>- 
proach,  and  not  feeling  the  need  of  his  aid  in  the  negotiations, 
and  fearing  that  the  elation  of  the  victorioos  borderers  might 
disquiet  the  now  complacent  tribes,  sent  messages  to  Lewis 
that  he  should  withdraw,  which  Lewis  reluctantly  did.  A 
treaty  followed.  All  prisoners  were  to  be  given  up  ;  all  stolen 
horses  returned.  No  white  man  was  to  be  molested  on  the 
Ohio,  and  no  Indians  were  to  j>ass  to  its  southern  bank.  It 
was  :dso  agreed —  in  mocker}-,  as  the  tribes  must  have  felt  — 
that  no  white  man  should  cross  to  the  north.  Four  chieftains 
were  given  to  the  whites  as  hostages. 

Logan  kept  aloof,  and  was  sullen.  lie  was  a  fighter  and  not 
a  councilor,  he  said  :  but  he  sent  in  the  speech  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  an  eloquent  burst  of  proud  disdain,  if  we 
can  trust  the  re}>ort  of  it.     His  string  of  scalps  had  satisfied  his 

revenge. 

Tliere  were  acts  on  Dunmore's  part,  such  as  his  failure  to 
succor  Lewis,  and  his  refusal  to  let  him  share  in  the  treaty, 
which,  when  his  conduct  and  that  of  his  minion,  Connolly,  were 
later  known  in  his  eagerness  to  quell  the  patriotic  uprising  in 
tide-water  Virginia,  leil  many  to  sus{)ect  him  of  treachery  in  tlie 
negotiation  with  the  Indians,  and  of  a  purpose  to  secure  them 
to  the  royal  side  in  the  imiH»nding  revolutionary  struggle. 
There  is  no  evidenct*  that,  at  the  time,  this  distrust  prevailed. 
As  late  as  March,  1775,  the  Virginia  Assembly  thanked  him  for 
his  success.  Yet  it  is  true  that  he  had,  before  he  entered  upon 
his  campaign,  dissolveil  the  Virginia  Assembly  in  May,  1774, 
in  disaj>j)r()val  of  their  votes  of  sympathy  for  oppressed  Boston. 

Dumnore  had,  indt»ed,  obtaintnl  all  he  hoped  for  by  bring- 
ing ])cace.  in  reestablishing  a  new  hold  for  Virginia  upon  the 
territory,  which,  as  he  later  learned,  was  on  the  first  of  the 
followiiii:  May  to  pass,  by  action  of  Parliament,  under  a  new 
jnriMliction.  The  grasp  which  Virginia  had  now  taken  hat! 
cost  her  .i!ir)0,000.  hut  it  was  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the 
coininLT  struirule  witli  tlie  kiuir,  for  she  had  administered  a  de- 
ftat  to  tlie  Indians,  wliieh  was  for  some  time  to  paralyw  their 
j)()wrr  in  that  region.  It  was  a  grasj)  that  Virginia  was  not  to 
relax  till  she  ceded  her  riirhts  in  this  territory  to  the  nascent 
union  when  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  \^'as  ended,  —  a  hold  that 
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before  long  she  was  to  strengthen  through   th^  wisdom   and 
hardihood  shown  in  her  capture  of  Vincennes. 

Before  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  had  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Indians,  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which  in  early  summer  had 
created  so  little  attention  in  Parliament,  was  met  in  London  by 
"  a  prodigious  cry  "  in  September,  —  a  clamor  that  William 
Lee,  then  in  England,  did  his  best  to  increase  by  "  keeping  a 
continual  fire  in  the  papers."  The  bill  was  not  to  go  into  effect 
till  the  spring  of  1775,  and  Carleton  having  returned  to  Canada, 
Dartmouth,  in  January,  sent  him  instructions  about  putting  it 
in  force.  The  minister's  letters  must  have  crossed  others  from 
the  governor,  informing  him  of  the  opposition  to  the  bill  even 
among  the  French  people  of  the  province,  and  of  the  measures 
which  the  revolting  colonies  were  taking  to  gain  the  Canadians 
to  their  cause.  In  Montreal  the  bust  of  the  king  had  been 
defaced. 

Already  in  the  previous  September,  Congress  had  reechoed 
the  "  prodigious  cry "  of  London,  and  had  declared  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Quebec  to  be  "  danger- 
ous in  an  extreme  degree  ;  "  but  this  mistake  in  language  was 
discovered,  and  John  Dickinson  drafted  for  that  body  a  concil- 
iatory address  to  the  Canadians,  which,  in  March,  1775,  Carle- 
ton  informed  Dartmouth  the  disaffected  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
were  printing  and  distributing  in  a  translation.  Within  a 
year  the  lesson  of  prudence  had  been  forgotten,  and  singularly 
enough  while  Congress  (February,  177G)  was  appointing  a 
commission,  with  one  Catholic  member  (Charles  Carroll)  and  a 
Catholic  attendant,  to  proceed  to  Montreal,  the  ardent  Hugue- 
not blood  of  John  Jay  had  colored  an  address  of  Congress  to 
English  sympathizers  by  chai-acterizing  the  Catholic  faith  "  as 
a  religion  fraught  with  sanguinary  and  impious  tenets."  It 
was  only  necessary  for  the  loyal  Canadians  to  translate  and  cir- 
culate Jay's  imprudent  rhetoric  to  make  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
missioners futile.  Congress  again  grew  wiser  when  it  framed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Dr.  Shea  has  pointed  out 
that  the  allusion  to  the  Quebec  Bill  in  that  document  is  '*  so 
obscure  that  few  now  understand  it,  and  on  the  point  of  religion 
it  is  silent." 

Congress  thus  failed  to  undo  the  Quebec  Act  by  gaining  the 
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people  it  was  .intended  to  shield ;  and  it  was  left  for  Virginia, 
under  a  pressure  instigated  bv  Maryland,  to  do  what  she  eould 
to  make  the  territory,  of  which  Parliament  would  have  deprived 
her,  the  nucleus  of  a  new  empire  beyond  the  mountains. 

England  stubbornly  adhered  to  her  efforts  to  maintain  the 
act  north  of  the  Ohio,  as  long  as  the  war  lasted.  Before  the 
actual  outbreak,  Franklin,  in  his  informal  negotiations  in  Lion- 
don,  had  told  the  ministry  that  there  could  be  no  relief  from 
the  dangers  of  ^^  an  arbitrary  government  on  the  back  of  the 
settlements  * '  but  in  a  repeal  of  the  Quebec  Act.  He  claimed 
it  to  be  the  right  of  the  Americans  to  hold  the  lands  which  the 
colonists  had  acquired  from  the  French,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  was  their  duty  to  defend  them  and  set  up  new  settlements 
upon  them.  Dunmore  was  naturally  of  another  mind,  and  we 
know  tliat  after  his  treatv  was  made  he  schemed  with  the  Dela- 
wares  and  the  ministry  to  get  a  royal  confirmation  to  that  tribe 
of  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Hockhocking, 
as  a  ready  means  to  bar  out  the  Virginians. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SOUTH  OF  THE  OHIO. 

1769-1776. 

Numerous  rivulets,  springing  along  the  Blue  Ridge  in  North 
Carolina,  and  broadening  as  they  leap  down  the  slopes,  ulti- 
mately gather  and  flow  towards  the  sea  in  two  principal  streams, 
—  the  Yadkin  and  the  Catawba.  There  was  a  Scotch-Irish 
stock  in  this  mountainous  region,  which  was  proving  difficult 
for  Governor  Tryon,  the  royalist  executive  of  that  province,  to 
manage.  This  recalcitrant  spirit  of  independence  found  an 
attractive  seclusion  in  the  free  wilderness  life  which  returned 
hunter  and  adventurer  pictured  beyond  the  mountains.  One 
of  these  restless  spirits  dwelling  on  the  Yadkin  has  already 
been  presented  to  us  in  Daniel  Boone. 

In  the  valley  interposing  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Iron 
Mountain,  —  the  present  western  boundary  of  North  Caro- 
lina,—  a  network  of  small  streams  unite  and  flow  north  to 
the  Kanawha  and  Ohio.  Other  spraying  threads  of  glistening 
life,  drawing  into  a  single  channel,  break  through  the  Iron 
Mountain,  when,  increased  by  various  tributaries,  it  becomes 
known  as  the  Watauga,  an  affluent  of  the  Holston,  one  of  the 
chief  branches  of  the  Tennessee.  To  the  valley  of  this  stream, 
lying  in  what  is  now  the  northeast  corner  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nesst^e,  Daniel  Boone  had  come,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1769. 
Tliere  was  soon  after  planted  across  the  Indian  war-path  which 
this  valley  afforded  —  up  and  down  which  the  northern  and 
southern  Indians  had  for  years  followed  one  another  —  the 
first  j>ermanent  settlement  beyond  the  mountains  south  of  the 
Virginia  grants.  William  Bean  had  built  himself  a  cabin  here, 
and  his  son  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  Tennessee.  Tlie 
communications  of  the  region  were  easiest  from  Virginia  and 
down  the  tributaries  of  the  Kanawha. 

On  October  18,  1770,  a  treaty  of  Virginia  with  the  Chero- 
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kees,  made  at  Loehaber,  in  South  Carolina,  had  extended  the 
bounds  of  the  Old  Dominion  so  far  westerly  as  to  correspond  in 
the  main  with  the  present  eastern  line  of  Kentucky.  Virginia 
thus  secured  from  the  Cherokees,  in  the  very  year  in  which 
their  famous  Sequoyah,  the  subsequent  inventor  of  their  alplia- 
bet,  was  born,  their  rights  to  much  the  same  territory  which 
had  been  ceded  by  the  Iroquois  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768.  If 
tlie  southern  bounds  of  Virginia  (36°  31'  north  latitude)  were 
wlieiH?  these  Watiiuga  people  supposed,  this  Cherokee  cession 
covei-ed  their  valley,  and  they  were  under  the  protection  of 
Virginia  laws,  so  far  as  those  ordinances  could  prevail  in  so 
distant  a  region.  The  new  Loehaber  line  began  at  a  point  on 
tlie  Ilolston  —  into  which  the  Watauga  flowed  —  and  extended 
northward,  and  there  was  little  knowledge  of  what  it  encoun- 
tered, till  it  struck  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  whose  springs 
were  adjacent  to  those  of  the  Watauga.  The  line  really  thn^w 
the  up)>er  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  and  the 
southwest  angle  of  West  Virginia  —  excepting  the  extreme 
point  of  that  angle  —  into  the  conceded  territory.  The  main 
object  of  tlie  treaty  was  to  placate  the  Indians  for  the  encroac*h- 
nieiits  along  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  Kanawha,  which  the 
surveyors  had  been  making  in  that  region  under  the  Fort 
Stanwix  giant.  That  concession  of  the  Iroquois  had  proved 
extremelv  irriUitins:  \o  the  Cherokees,  because  it  assumed  to 
dral  with  their  territory. 

R'foiv  the  truth  about  the  latitude  of  the  Watauga  settle- 
ment was  known,  thei*e  was  a  significant  immigration  thither, 
brimming  u]k)ii  the  stage  of  western  settlement  some  notable 
]H'rs<>nagt's.  In  1770.  a  suj>ple  and  robust  young  man,  whose 
blue  eve  had  the  alert  habit  of  a  hunter,  and  whose  native  air 
of  eoinniand  atti*aeted  iiotiee  wherever  he  went,  and  perhai^s  the 
weii:htiest  man  of  all  these  traiis-Alleghany  pioneers,  passed 
that  way,  bound  on  further  ex]>lorations.  In  him,  James  Rob- 
ertson was  first  intnulueed  to  the  little  stockaded  hamlets  where 
a  few  hanlv  a<lventurers  were  breastinix  the  wilderness.  The 
next  year  (  1771  )  he  eanie  anioni:  them  a^jain,  this  time  resolved 
to  stay,  for  he  had  brouirht  with  him  a  train  making  sixteen 
fainilie^i.  whoiu  he  had  indueed  to  enter  u]>on  this  new  world. 
It  wa^  after  the  battle  of  the  Alamance  (May  16,  1771),  where 
Trvon's  force  had  disiK^rstnl  the  Regulators,  —  a  body  of  asso- 
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ciates  against  horse  thieves  and  tax-gatherers,  —  and  some  of 
that  disaffected  body,  eager  to  find  other  control  than  a  royal 
governor,  were  in  this  emigration.  Robertson  built  himself  a 
cabin  on  an  island  in  the  river,  and  events  soon  placed  him  in 
the  forefront  of  a  little  colony,  organized  on  manhood  suffrage 
and  religious  liberty.  In  it  he  acquired  leadership,  though  he 
was  more  deficient  in  education  than  was  usual  with  pioneers, 
for  he  was  only  beginning  to  acquire  the  penman's  art. 

In  the  same  year  (1771),  Jacob  Brown  had  formed  a  settle- 
ment on  the  Nollichucky,  a  branch  of  the  Holston  next  south 
of  the  Watauga,  and  it  was  he  who,  on  the  discovery  being 
made,  by  the  surveyors  extending  the  southern  line  of  Virginia, 
that  both  of  these  settlements  were  without  the  government 
of  Virginia,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Cherokees,  by 
which  the  joint  communities,  now  numbering  eighty  souls, 
secured  a  lease  of  these  valleys,  in  consideration  of  six  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  goods,  for  a  term  of  eight  years.  By  this  they 
avoided  such  an  infringement  as  a  purchase  would  be  of  the 
proclamation  of  1763. 

These  little  communities,  thus  thrown  out  of  the  control  of 
Virginia,  and  having  no  connection  with  North  Carolina,  though 
within  her  charter  limits,  were  placed  in  much  the  same  condi- 
tion in  these  western  wilds  that  the  Mayflower  pilgrims  were  in 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  when,  stranded  beyond  the 
patent  of  Virginia,  they  were  forced  into  forming  a  compact  of 
government. 

It  was  thus,  in  the  spring  of  1772,  that  Robertson  undertook 
a  leading  part  in  making  what  was  called  the  Watauga  Associa- 
tion. This  was  a  combination  of  the  people  of  the  Watauga, 
Carter's,  and  the  Nollichucky  valleys,  under  written  articles,  for 
civil  government  and  the  protection  of  law.  It  was  also  a 
imion,  based  on  necessity  and  the  Indian  consent.  With  these 
envinmments  they  were  ready  to  face  the  demand  for  their 
removal  made  by  Cameron,  the  British  Indian  agent,  on  the 
ground  of  their  defying  the  royal  proclamation.  The  govern- 
ment, which  the  articles  instituted,  proved  rugged  enough  to 
survive  all  strains  that  were  put  upon  it  for  six  years.  In 
August,  1776,  the  association  petitioned  the  North  Carolina 
Assembly  to  be  allowed  to  come  under  its  protection.  This 
paper  is  still  existing  in  Sevier's  handwriting.     They  professed 
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a  desire  ^'  to  share  in  the  glorious  cause  of  liberty "  with  their 
brothers  on  the  seaboard.  In  1778,  the  region  was  organized 
as  Washington  County  in  North  Carolina.  This  change  brought 
but  slight  disturbance  to  the  existing  forms  of  government. 

That  this  little  republic  of  the  wilderness  lasted  so  success- 
fully was  indeed  owing  to  the  character  of  the  men  who  formed 
it.  While  in  the  throes  of  birth,  the  little  community  wel- 
comed to  its  shelter  two  other  remarkable  persons.  Captain 
Evan  Shelby  was  a  frontier  cattleman  of  no  uncertain  charac- 
ter, whose  Welsh  blood  had  been  invigorated  by  his  mountain 
career.  John  Sevier  brought  to  the  wilderness  a  handsome 
mien,  which  befitted  his  gentle  Huguenot  blood.  His  life  as  an 
Indian  trader  had  given  him  ^  an  eager  air,  but  a  certain  self- 
conscious  dignity,  beamed  from  his  blue  eyes,  and  waves  of 
brown  hair  haloed  a  well-poised  head,  carried  erect,  and  show- 
ing a  countenance  lightened  at  times  with  gleams  of  merriment. 
He  was  now  not  more  than  six  and  twenty  years  old,  with  a  life 
of  striking  incident  and  humane  interests  still  before  him.  He 
was,  says  Phelan,  the  "  most  brilliant  military  and  civil  figure  " 
in  the  history  of  Tennessee.  In  these  three  men,  Robertson, 
Shelby,  and  Sevier,  the  Watauga  settlement  was  fortunate  in 
these  formative  days,  for  being  without  the  pale  of  established 
civil  control,  the  colony  became  easily  the  asylum  of  vagabonds 
and  culj)rits  escaping  justice  by  flying  over  the  mountains. 
Witli  such  intestine  disturbances,  and  with  the  savages  about 
them,  the  cluiractt»r  of  its  cliief  rulers  could  be  the  only  security 
which  such  an  isolated  couniiunity  coidd  possess.  No  copy  of 
tht'ir  self-inijK)sed  constitution  of  restraint  has  been  preserved ; 
but  we  know  enonjjfh  of  tho  workings  of  their  simple  govern- 
ment to  see  how  the  laws  of  Vir<^iiiia,  so  far  as  applicable,  with 
an  executive  comniitt^^e  to  (»nforce  them,  and  a  sufiicient  method 
of  record  for  lands,  suflficed  to  answer  all  requirements.  It  was 
the  earliest  instance  of  a  government  of  the  people  by  the  pea- 
])le,  and  under  a  written  (»omj>aet,  beyond  the  mountains,  and 
was  establislied  by  men  of  Anieriean  birth. 

In  the  year  177.'^,  followini^:  this  or<janization,  Boone  headed 
a  j)arty  and  started  west.  He  had  with  him  the  first  women 
and  children  who  had  j)assed  the  (^nnberland  Mountains.  They 
i>assed  beyond  all  civilization  after  th«»v  had  tarried  for  a  brief 
interval  among  a  few  families  settled  west  of  the  Holston  and 
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along  the  Clinch  River,  the  other  principal  fork  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. It  was  in  September,  1773,  when  Boone  and  his 
adventurous  families  were  joined  by  a  band  of  hunters,  and  the 
company  numbered  eighty  when  a  few  weeks  later  (October  10) 
they  were  attacked  in  Powell's  valley  by  the  Indians.  In  the 
fight  they  lost  enough  to  discourage  them,  and  so  turned  back 
to  the  settlements  on  the  Clinch.  It  was  now  apparent  that  an 
Indian  war  was  coming,  and  in  the  following  spring  (1774)  the 
signs  of  it  were  everywhere,  as  has  been  depicted  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  There  were  at  the  time  various  stray  wanderers, 
hunters,  and  surveyors,  pursuing  devious  ways,  or  squatted  here 
and  there  throughout  this  remoter  country.  Now  that  Lewis, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  been  ordered  with  the  Virginia  forces 
down  the  Kanawha,  and  since  the  gage  of  war  had  been  ac- 
cepted, Boone  was  sent  to  thrid  this  country  and  give  warning. 
He  and  his  companions  found  Harrod,  McAfee,  and  their  com- 
pany just  beginning  a  settlement  at  the  modem  Harrodsburg. 
After  Boone's  caution,  they  abandoned  their  purpose.  Other 
parties  of  whites,  which  they  encountered,  were  informed  of 
their  danger.  Boone's  farthest  point  was  the  rapids  of  the 
Ohio.  After  an  absence  of  sixty  days  and  more,  during  which 
he  had  covered  over  eight  hundred  miles,  he  returned  to  his 
friends  on  the  Clinch. 

Lewis's  victory  at  Point  Pleasant  in  October,  1774,  rendered 
the  na\igation  of  the  Ohio  comparatively  safe,  and  opened  the 
way  for  easy  transportation  to  the  regions  of  the  lower  Cum- 
berland and  Tennessee.  The  blow  which  the  savages  had 
received  proved  enough  to  paralyze  them  for  a  while,  and  Ken- 
tucky, at  this  particular  juncture,  owed  much  to  this  respite. 
The  new  opportunity  encouraged  a  movement  whic;h  for  a  time 
promised  to  regulate  the  western  emigration  on  a  more  extended 
scale  than  had  been  before  attempted.  The  reports  which 
Boone  had  made  of  this  western  region  had  aroused  many, 
among  others  Colonel  Richard  Henderson,  a  Virginian,  now 
about  forty  years  old.  It  was  under  his  direction  that  a  com- 
pany had  been  formed  in  North  Carolina  to  buy  land  of  the 
Indians  and  establish  a  colony  beyond  the  mountains.  In  the 
early  days  of  1775,  Martin,  with  a  party  of  eighteen  or  twenty, 
had  built  some  cabins  and  a  stockade  at  what  was  later  known 
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as*  Martin's  Station,  about  fifty  miles  beyond  the  Clinch  River 
hamlet.  The  McAfees,  about  the  same  time,  began  a  settle- 
ment on  Salt  River.  Benjamin  Logan  had  in  another  region 
begun  a  fort,  to  which  the  next  year  he  brought  his  family.  On 
March  18,  James  Harrod  and  a  party  of  fifty  reoccupied  the 
ground  which  he  had  abandoned  on  Boone's  warning  in  1774. 

This  reoccupation  of  the  region  was  in  progress  when  Hen- 
derson and  eight  other  North  Carolinians,  on  March  17,  1775, 
at  Sycamore  Shoals  on  the  Watauga,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Cherokees,  by  which  they  acquired  the  Indian  title  to  about 
one  half  of  the  modern  State  of  Kentucky  and  the  adjacent 
part  of  Tennessee  lying  within  the  southerly  bend  of  the 
Cumberland.  The  ceded  territory  was  bounded  by  the  Ken- 
tucky, Ilolston,  Cumberland,  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  received 
the  name  of  Transylvania,  —  the  particular  grounds  for  bestow- 
ing which  name,  beyond  its  apparent  meaning,  are  not  known. 
The  negotiation  was  not  a  sudden  dash  of  business,  for  twelve 
hundred  savages  looked  on  and  increased  the  usual  Indian 
deliberation.  They  heard  the  speeches  on  both  sides.  One 
harangue,  at  least,  from  the  Indians  was  a  moumfid  protest 
against  the  white  man's  encroachments.  The  purchaser's  blan- 
dishments at  last  prevailed,  and  for  £10,000  worth  of  goods 
the  instrument  conveying  not  far  from  eighteen  million  acres 
of  territory  received  the  assent  of  Oconostota,  an  aged  chief. 
The  Raven  and  The  Carpenter,  other  head  men  of  the  tribe,  also 
joined  in  the  conveyance.  Two  days  later,  the  Watauga  asso- 
ciates, with  less  regard  for  the  royal  proclamation  than  before, 
by  the  payment  of  *£2,000  worth  of  merchandise,  converted 
their  existing  lease  into  a  pui*chase,  and  threw  their  interests 
into  the  general  scheme. 

When  a  successful  termination  of  the  negotiation  seemed 
certain,  and  a  week  before  the  deed  was  signed,  Boone  started 
under  Henderson's  direction  to  open  a  trail  to  the  Kentucky, 
l)l:izing  and  clearing  a  way  which  eventimlly  was  known  as  The 
Wilderness  Road.  It  formeil  a  connection  between  Cumber- 
hmd  (iap  and  the  remot**r  borders  of  the  new  colony.  He  was 
att'icked  on  the  way  (March  25),  losing  some  men,  but  push- 
ini^  on  to  a  levol  bit  of  ground,  with  sulphur  springs  near  by, 
\\r  ]ialt('<l.  Here,  on  April  18,  he  began  a  fort  which  took  the 
nanu*  of  Booiu'sbo rough.     It  served  for  the  protection  of  the 
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score  of  companions  which  he  had  with  him.     Henderson  later 
joined  the  little  post,  adding  about  thirty  new  men  for  the 
garrison,  and,  to  give  life  to  the  movement,  opened  a  land  office. 
On  May  23,  there  was  a  meeting  of 
delegates  in  the  fort.     This  assem- 
bly adopted  some   laws,   including 
one  for    improving    the    breed  of 
horses,  and  stands  for  the  first  legis- 
lative body  which  was  ever  held  be- 
yond   the    mountains.     Henderson, 
as  the  moving  spirit  in  this  action, 
was  credited   with   having    "epito- 
mized   and    simplified  the    laws  of 
England."     The  population  at  that 
time   throughout   this   district  was 
variously    estimated    at    from    one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred, 
including   land   jobbers,   squatters, 
and  domiciled  settlers,  with  as  yet 
but  few  women  among  them.    These 
8cattere<l  knots  of  people  had  such 
contact   with    the   old    plantations 
*8  could  be  made  through  the  more 
easterly  hamlets  on  the  Watauga, 
NoUichuckv,     and     Clinch     rivers. 
They  formed  a  wedge  of   civiliza- 
tion, thrust  between  the  Cherokees  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Shawnees    on    the  other.      Adventurous   spirits   among   them 
^^re  pushing  reconnoissances  along  many  a  tributary  stream 
^^  the  principal   rivers.     It  seems   pretty  clear  that  if  there 
^^  an  excess  of  Scotch  and  Teutonic  blood  in  this  body  of 
pioneers,    there    was   a   preponderating   influence   of    English 
spirit.     This  dominant  mood  kept  the  varied   racial  impulses 
^^  a  single  purpose,  and  at  a  convention  held  at  Pittsburg, 
May  16,  1775,  it  gave  an  unmistakable  support  to  the  revolt 
^hich  was  now  gaining  head  on    the   seaboard.     Just  before 
^^K  one  Charles*  Smith  found  rebellious  sentiments  prevalent 
*^  this  region,  and  advised  Dartmouth  that  tlu;  coming  of  eight 
®f  ten  thousand  Irish  in  one  vear,  "uncultivated  banditti,"  was 
^^  large  part  the  source   of   such  disloyalty.     That   English 
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[From  James  Hall**  Sketches  of  JfU- 
tory^  Life,  and  Manner*  in  the  WeH^ 
Philadelphia,  1835.  There  were  block- 
houses at  the  angles  (1  is  Colonel  Hen- 
derson^s,  with  his  kitchen  at  3).  At 
the  comers  and  at  the  gates  (9)  were 
stockades  ('2  2,  etc.).  The  intervals 
were  filled  with  cabins,  presenting 
blank  walls  to  the  enemy.] 
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1st.  ~  His  mhim  "  srrs  Jobn  Mbsoii  Broim.  **  vas  liie  Lis^ 
ippeannoe  on  AjDeneas  soil  cf  die  old  iAeti  cf  ^T^eraniait  i^ 
lords  ptofinetioc.     Ix  w^  too  hebt  iar  sootieaL^ 


In  ApriL  1««S,  DaniDGte  ladl  dmaseDod  ^  indtie  a  s^sarile 
insoiTectiaa  in  tite  csast :  and  in  Mjt  lie  inf armed  i^  iKsme  roT- 
emmeiit  dxat  Ik  mms  phamTng  to  Mxtmse  die  wessem  lndsmii& 

Dr.  Comiolhr.  dien  ai  Ktlslviix^,  bad  alread  r  been  msanicoeid 
bv  DaniDore  ^  tt>  endeaTcr  to  incline  die  TTidian^t  to  die  i^oval 
cause***  and  ConncJiT  cnociceded  so  far  as  to  xminoe  die  triKes 
to  trananit  a  lai^  beh  to  die  ^Teraor.  Wliile  ConnoUT 
was  doing  this  he  vas  in  etorre^fkaDdenoe  widi  Washington  and 
learned  from  him  **  that  matters  "*  <m  the  deaboazxi  ^  mvsv  dnw- 
ing  to  a  point.**  As  die  sommer  wore  col  Connolly  found  that 
the  same  sort  oi  dai^er  as  on  the  ooaft  —  which  in  June  had 
driTen  Donmore  <mi  boazd  a  British  frigate  at  York  —  grew 
apace  along  die  frontiers. 

On  Jane  30,  the  CcMitinental  Ccmgress  had  set  up  three  In- 
dian  departments :  the  northern,  including  the  Six  Nations  and 
tribes  at  the  north:  the  soatheiru  embracing  the  Cherokees 
and  other  tribes  farther  towards  the  Gulf :  while  the  middle 
department  had  its  central  point  at  Pittsburg.  Here  three 
commissioners,  later  appointed,  were  expected  to  deal  with  the 
tribes  and  counteract  the  sinister  eflforts  of  the  nwalists.  Duu- 
more,  who  had  expected  at  this  time  to  meet  Indian  delegates 
at  Fort  Pitt,  so  as  to  ratify  the  treaty  which  he  had  made  in 
1774  at  Camp  Charlotte,  found  it  prudent  not  to  trust  himself 
on  such  a  mission.  The  Virginia  Assembly  sent  instead  James 
Wood,  with  Simon  Girty  as  guide,  to  seek  the  Indians  and  keep 
them  quiet.  Their  eflforts  were  eflfective  enough  to  induce  tlie 
tribes  (October)  to  decide  for  neutrality. 

The  outbreak  near  Boston  in  April  had  prtHMj>itated  the  inev- 
itable. A  band  of  hunters,  encamping  on  a  branch  of  the  Klk- 
hom  in  the  Kentucky  wilds,  hearing:  of  the  act  of  war  on  Loxin^r- 
ton  green,  gave  that  name  to  the  spot  on  which  they  were,  and 
the  name  surWves  in  Kentucky,  as  in  Massiicliusetts,  to  attest 
the  brotherhood  of  the  hour.  It  was  another  manifestation  of 
this  fraternal  sympathy  which  made  Fi-anklin  bring  forward  hia 
plan  of  confederation.  The  same  sympathy  prompted  Thomas 
Paine  to  say  that  "nothing  but  a  Continental  form  of   gov- 
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ernment  can  keep  the  peace  of  the  Continent/'  It  gave  the 
Tories  of  the  frontiers  occasion  to  feel  the  coercive  power  of  the 
men  who  were  shaping  the  political  views  of  the  West  in  a  con- 
vention at  Pittsburg.  It  made  Michael  Cresap  enlist  liis  old 
companions  of  the  frontiers,  and  march  them  to  Boston. 

A  narrative  of  Connolly  has  been  preserved,  which  shows  his 
movements  during  the  summer  and  autimin.  He  had  been  in 
Boston,  and  had  there  planned  with  General  Gage  —  who  had  ar- 
rived in  that  town  in  May,  1774  —  a  movement  which  Dunmore 
had  hoped  to  assist  in  carrying  out.  In  November,  he  was  in 
Williamsburg  in  conference  with  Duumore,  now  sheltered  on  his 
man-of-war.  It  was  then  arranged  that  Connolly,  accompanied 
by  Cameron  and  Smyth,  —  who  has  left  an  account  in  his  Traev 
eh^  —  should  make  a  "  secret  expedition  to  the  back  country," 
going  in  a  flatboat  up  the  Potomac,  and  thence  passing  by  the 
Ohio,  Scioto,  and  Sandusky  to  Detroit.  They  started  on  No- 
vember 13.  It  was  expected  that  a  considerable  force  would 
gather  at  Detroit,  some  coming  from  the  Illinois.  In  the  spring 
this  little  army  was  to  advance  by  Presqu'Isle  to  Pittsburg 
and  crush  the  rebellion  thereabouts.  Leaving  a  garrison  here, 
it  was  intended  to  take  and  fortify  Fort  Cumberland  and  seiae 
Alexandria,  to  which  point  Dunmore  was  to  come  with  a  fleet. 
A  successful  result  would  have  cut  ofiF  the  southern  colonies 
from  the  northern.  They  had  provided  that  if  Pittsburg  suc- 
et*eded  in  resisting,  the  force  should  fall  down  the  Mississippi, 
collect  the  garrison  at  Fort  Gage  (Illinois),  and  on  reaching 
New  Orleans  take  transjwrts  to  Norfolk,  where  Dunmore  would 
await  them. 

Tlie  j)lan  soon  miscarried  through  Connolly's  sending  a  letter 
of  effusive  Toiyism  to  Pittsburg,  and  the  later  recognition  of 
hini  at  Ilagrrstown  on  November  19,  1775,  by  an  officer  just 
from  tlie  Anu^rican  camp  bt»foi*e  Boston,  who  had  seen  him  on 
his  rrccnt  visit  to  that  vicinity.  While  being  conducted  east, 
hv  iiianagfd  at  Fn^lericktown,  in  Maryland,  to  write  to  McRae, 
who  was  in  Pittsbur*::,  telling  him  of  his  capture,  and  that 
tlirir  **  srhrnir  "  uuist  fail,  and  directing  McRae  to  go  down  the 
riviT,  warniiiir  bv  messmircr  the  coinmander  at  Detroit  and  in 
tlu'  Illinoi'^»  and  tlu*n  to  descend  the  Mississippi  and  return  by 
watrr  to  Vir*;iiiia. 
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Connolly's  companion,  Smyth,  managed  to  escape,  but  was 
reca])tured,  and  found  to  be  bearing  other  letters  from  Con- 
nolly, further  attesting  his  intrigues. 

Tlie  arrest  of  Connolly  probably  deferred  for  two  years  the 
active  participaucy  of  the  Kentucky  settlers  in  the  war  on  the 
western  borders.  There  were  lying  along  the  western  frontiers 
from  New  York  to  the  Mississippi,  at  this  time,  a  body  of  Indians 
that  might  ]>erhaps  have  furnished  ten  thousand  braves  to 
any  hostile  movement  which  enlisted  their  sympathies.  As  it 
turned  out,  there  was  little  Tory  influence  for  these  two  years 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  Zeisberger  and  Kirkland,  by 
their  missionary  efforts,  held  in  restraint  at  least  the  western 
Iro(|uois  and  the  Delawares. 

Wliile   Connolly  was  arranging  in  Virginia  for  this  north- 
western movement,  Colonel  Henry  Hamilton,  formerly  a  cap- 
tain in  tlie  foui-teenth   regiment,  had  been  put  by  Carleton  in 
command  of  Detroit.    This  town  and  its  dependencies'  stretched 
up  and  down  the  river,  with  a  population  mainly  French  and 
l)erhaps  two  thousand  in  numbers.    Only  four  days  before  Con- 
nolly left  Williamsburg,  Hamilton  had  reached  (November  9, 
ITTo)  his  jKJst.     He  soon  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  simply 
a  (juestion   whether  he   or   the    Virginians  should  first  secure 
the  alliance  of  the  savages.     There  is  little   doubt  that  either 
side,  British   or  Americans,  stood   ready  to  enlist  the  Indians. 
Already  before  I^ston  the  Americans  had  had  the  help  of  the 
Stoikbriilire  tribe.      Washinjrton  found  the  service  committed 
to  the  jmictiee  when  he  arrived  at   Cambridge    early  in  July. 
I>uumore   had  taken  the   initiative  in  securing  su(;h  allies,  at 
Wst  in  purpose,  but  the  insurgent  Virginians  had  had  of  late 
»»on'  direct  contact  with  the  tribes,  and  were  now  striving  to 
^•ure  them,  but  with  little  success.     It  was  evident,  with  Ham- 
ilton in  connnand  at  Detroit,  and  with  the  lurking  enmity  sub- 
^Hh\<r  bftween  the  savages  and  the  frontier  pioneers,  that  in  the 
^nd  a  conflict  nnist  come. 

Had  I)unmore*s  ])lan  been  successful  at  the  north,  a  counter 
plan,  which  we  shall  see  was  developed  later,  might  earlier 
l^ve  found  a  body  of  British  troops  with  Indian  allies  march- 
*^|,'  from  the  Gulf,  up  through  the  country  of  the  Creeks  and 
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Chickasaws,  and  gaining  their  assistance  in  an  attack  upon  the 
back  country  of  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

To  make  any  such  project  effective,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
English  agents  among  the  Indians  to  accustom  the  tribes  to  a 
policy  quite  different  from  that  which  had  fostered  dissensions 
among  them,  in  order  to  turn  their  savage  wrath  from  the 
colonial  borders.  The  political  revulsions  on  the  seaboard  had 
convinced  the  British  conunanders  in  America  that  instead  of 
repelling  the  Indians  from  the  Appalachian  border,  as  of  old, 
it  was  become  ]>olitic  to  mass  them  and  hurl  them  against  it 
This  change  of  front  in  the  Indian  agents  created  some  suspi- 
cion in  the  savage  breast.  The  Creeks  particularly  were  wary, 
and  some  of  them  had  already  lent  assistance  to  the  rebellious 
colonists. 

Of  the  thirty  thousand  to  thirty-five  thousand  warriors  which 
it  is  estimated  there  were  at  this  time  living  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, there  were  nearly  ten  thousand  among  the  southern 
tribes  which  Stuart  was  intriguing  to  combine.  Among  them 
the  Cherokees,  a  mountain  folk,  had  lost  something  of  their  old 
prominence  through  their  long  wars.  They  had  been  forced  by 
the  Creeks  to  make  common  cause  with  them  in  land  treaties 
with  the  Englisli,  having  in  this  way  joined  them  in  June,  1773, 
at  Augusta  ((xeorgia)  in  ceding  something  like  two  million 
acres  on  the  Savannah,  stretching  towards  the  Oconee.  In  this 
way  the  two  tribes  had  striven  to  liquidate,  by  what  they  r^ 
et»ive<l  for  the  lands,  the  claims  against  them  of  the  English 
traders. 

The  Chickasaws  were  less  numerous,  but  they  maintained 
their  old  rcj)iitution  as  hard  fighters.  The  Catawbas,  who  in 
times  past  had  so  defiantly  stoo<l  their  ground  against  the  Iro- 
<piois,  wiTe  now  reduced  so  much  as  to  be  of  little  moment  in 
any  en  nine  ration.  The  Ch(K»tavvs  were  nearest  the  Spaniards, 
and  a  riidrr  poophi  tlian  the  other  tribes  ;  but  the  Creeks  were 
mtainly  the  most  powerful  of  all.  Early  in  1772,  they  had 
iM'sisted  all  importunities  of  the  northern  tribes  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  them :  yet  for  some  years  they  had  given  the 
borderers  of  Georgia  and  ( -arolina  iiiueh  ground  to  dread  their 
treacherous  savagery.  Thry  had,  however,  been  quiet  since 
October,  1774,  when  they  had  been  forced  to  a  peace.  Under 
Stuart*s  instructions,  the  personal  assiduity  of  his  lieuteiuuit 
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Cameron  was  doing  much  to  band  all  these  southern  tribes  in 
the  British  interest,  though  Cameron  himself  felt  some  com- 
punctions in  urging  them  to  actual  conflict.  The  Americans, 
by  an  intercepted  letter,  learned  that  the  British  agents  had 
been  instructed  to  maintain  ^^  an  immediate  communication  with 
our  red  brothers,"  through  Florida. 

The  British  ministry  had  planned  an  attack  on  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  for  the  early  summer  of  1776,  and  Germain  had  di- 
rected Stuart,  in  conjunction  with  the  loyal  borderers  of  Caro- 
lina, to  time  an  Indian  rising  so  as  to  produce  a  distraction 
among  the  rebellious  Carolinians  at  the  same  time.     Stuart 
formed,  as  the  ministry  intended,  a  double  base  at  Mobile  and 
Pensacola ;  he  carried  thither  a  supply  of  ammunition,  to  be 
conveyed  thence  into  the  Indian  country,  and  so  make  up  to  the 
tribes  the  resources  from  which  they  had  been  cut  ofif  by  the 
attitude  of  the  revolting  Georgians  and  Carolinians.     It  was  a 
game  at  which  both  sides  coidd  play,  and  Wilkinson,  the  Ameri- 
can commissary,  was  doing  what  he  could  to  secure  the  neu- 
trality, if  not  the  active  aid  of  the  savages,  by  a  rival  distribu- 
tion of  rum  and  trinkets,  —  a  measure  that  before  long  Germain 
was  asking  Stuart  to  copy.     That  agent,  coursing  through  the 
up^jountry,  says  that  he  encountered  on  the  Tennessee  River 
several  boats,  conveying  settlers  from  the  Holston  to  river  sites 
^  far  down  the  Mississippi  as  Natchez,  whither,  it  was  no  un- 
usual complaint  at  this  time,  persons  flying  from  justice  be- 
took themselves,  mingled  with  others  who  fled  from  the  turmoil 
which  the  war  was  creating  on  the  seaboard.     Stuart  thought 
tnat  the  present  exodus  was  helped  by  the  promised  neutrality 
of  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees. 

Stuart  wrote  to  the  colonial  secretary  that  this  apathy  of 
these  tribes  did  not  disturb  him,  for  ho  had  no  doubt  that,  when 
the  pinch  came,  the  savages  could  be  induced  to  aid  the  British. 
Early  in  1776,  Stuart  had  confidently  reported  that  evcry- 
'^here  the  Cherokees  were  painted  black  and  red  for  war,  and 
that  the  rebels  had  succeeded  in  enticing  only  a  few  of  their 
h^'ad  men  to  meet  commissioners  at  Fort  Charlotte. 

Nothing  was  stirring  the  southern  tribes  so  effectually  as 
Northern  emissaries,  who  brought  tidings  of  a  widespread  pur- 
l*«e  among  the  Indians  beyond  the  Oliio  to  make  common 
^*tt«e  with  the  British  against  the  colonial  rebels.     These  mes- 
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Bengers  also  alleged  that  the  French  in  Canada,  appeased  by 
the  Quebec  Bill,  were  assisting  them.  These  northern  dele- 
gates, particidarly  the  Delawares,  assured  their  southern  kins- 
folk that  their  fathers,  the  French,  who  had  been  long  dead, 
were  alive  again,  and  were  quite  a  match  for  the  four  or  five 
thousand  armed  provincials  which  they  had  seen  or  heard  of  at 
Pittsburg  and  in  other  posts  on  the  way. 

There  was  indeed  a  long-cherished  purpose,  on  the  part  both 
of  the  home  government  and  of  Carleton  at  Quebec,  that  the 
movement  upon  the  southern  frontiers  should  be  supported  by 
an  equally  hostile  demonstration  along  the  borders  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia.  The  task  of  arousing  these  northern 
tribes,  as  it  happened,  was  not  so  easy  as  to  fire  the  southern 
Indians,  for  the  lesson  which  Lewis  had  given  them  at  Point 
Pleasant  was  not  forgotten. 

Hamilton,  the  new  commander  at  Detroit,  possessed  of  verbal 
instructions  from  Carleton,  had  reached  that  post  in  November, 
1775,  and  it  was  soon  a  struggle  between  him,  instructed  to 
mass  the  Indians  for  a  raid  of  the  borders,  and  Morgan,  the 
American  agent  for  the  Indians,  whose  task  was  to  detach  the 
Indians  from  the  British  interests.  Morgan  had  succeeded 
Kichard  Butler  in  charge  of  the  Indians  of  the  middle  depart- 
ment in  the  ])revious  April,  and  found  for  his  sup])ort  at  Pitts- 
burg a  Virginia  company  under  Captain  John  Neville.  In 
June,  he  had  sent  messengei^s  to  the  Shawnees  and  Wyandots 
to  meet  him  in  council,  and  in  October,  he  got  together  some 
six  or  seven  hiuidred  Mingoes,  ISha^mees,  and  Delawares,  and 
exacteil  fn)m  them  a  promise  of  neutrality.  Hamilton*s  influ- 
ence was  too  great  with  the  Ott:iwas,  AVyandots,  Pottawatta- 
niies,  and  Chipixjwas  for  Morgan  to  prevail  upon  them  to  join 
in  the  \vAv.t, 

The  retreat  of  the  Americans  from  Canada  had  made  it  |k>s- 
81  hh'  for  Carleton  in  June  to  send  word  to  the  western  stations 
that  he  no  long(»r  netnled  their  hel]>.  This  gave  Hamilton  the 
freedoia  he  desired,  and  he  notified  Dartmouth  that  he  and  his 
Indians  wtTt'  ready  for  the  contest.  He  says  that  an  embassy 
from  the  east«irn  tribes  to  tlu'  «^reat  western  confederacy  had 
jiist  b<M*n  at  Dt'troit  with  a  Ix'lt,  and  that  he  had  torn  it  before 
their  faces.   These  messengers  were  an  Englishman,  a  Delaware 
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chief,  and  Montour,  the  half-breed.  They  had  brought  a  copy 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette^  and  from  this  Hamilton  had 
learned  of  the  action  of  Congress  on  July  4,  and  how  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  had  declared  his  dependent  braves 
*'*'  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an 
undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions," 
—  a  description  which  he  knew  how  to  reveal  to  his  Indian  allies. 

Meanwhile,  the  savage  conflict  had  been  precipitated  at  the 
south.  The  Cherokees  had  decided  uix)n  war,  and  they  had 
reason  to  count  upon  aid  from  the  very  tribes  which  Morgan 
was  striving  to  coerce.  As  early  as  May,  1776,  Stuart  had  sent 
warning  messages  to  the  Watauga  settlements,  declaring  what 
they  might  expect  if  they  encouraged  rebellion.  These  colonists 
at  once  drew  in  their  outposts,  and  sent  to  Virginia  for  rein- 
forcements. In  June,  the  blow  fell.  The  Powell  valley  com- 
munity was  raided  and  broken  up,  and  there  was  alarm  through- 
out the  various  Tennessee  settlements,  now' numbering  perhaps 
six  hundred  soids.  The  main  assaults  were  from  two  bands 
moving  at  the  same  moment,  and  counting,  perhaps,  three  or 
four  hundred  each.  The  borderers  fortunately  had  received 
warning  of  the  point  of  attack  from  a  friendly  half-breed 
woman.  The  threatened  neighborhoods  had  therefore  ample 
time  to  draw  their  dependents  within  their  stockades.  Such 
a  force,  '*  forted  "  at  Eaton's  Station,  aroused  by  the  devasta- 
tions of  an  approaching  band,  sallied  on  July  20,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  in  number,  and  marched  to  confront  it.  The 
whites  had  encountered  only  a  small  party  of  savages,  and, 
while  returning,  were  near  the  Long  Island  Flats  of  the  Holston, 
when  the  Indians,  supposing  them  on  tlie  retreat,  fell  impetu- 
ously on  their  rear,  but  not  before  tlie  borderers  had  time  to 
deploy.  A  sharp  contest  followed  and  the  enemy  fled,  only 
four  of  the  whites  being  hurt. 

The  same  day,  another  body  of  savages  attacked  the  stockade 
at  Watauga,  where  James  Kolx^rtson  commanded  and  Sevier 
was  second.  The  fort  lu'ld  oiu»  hundred  and  forty  soids,  of 
whom  forty  were  fit  to  fight.  Tlie  enemy  hung  about  the  spot 
for  three  weeks,  and  then  retivatecl,  just  as  there  ap])eared  a 
force  of  three  hundred  men  to  succor  the  besieged.  These  two 
movements  were  the  principal  ones,  intended  as  a  diversion  to 
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assist  the  British  attack  on  Charleston,  but  they  were  ill-timed. 
Parker,  the  English  admiral,  had  been  repulsed  at  Fort  Moul- 
trie nearly  a  month  earlier,  so  these  savage  demonstrations 
failed  in  every  way  to  advance  the  British  plans,  and  in  the  end 
left  the  southern  colonies  free  to  retaliate  upon  the  Cherokees, 
the  head  and  front  of  the  harrowing  work  along  the  borders. 

The  united  tribes  of  this  nation,  so  long  the  allies  of  the  Eng- 
lish against  the  French,  had  been  stirred  by  Stuart  and  Hamil- 
ton's friends  among  the  Ohio  Indians  to  these  acts  of  hostility, 
and  were  destined  to  have  their  power  completely  broken.  The 
Cherokee  people  were  grouped  in  three  settlements.  Their 
lower  towns  lay  against  the  South  Carolina  frontiers,  and  could 
send  between  thi*ee  and  four  hundred  men  upon  the  war])ath. 
The  middle  towns  farther  north,  joined  with  their  villages  in 
the  mountain  valleys,  were  more  than  twice  as  powerful ;  while 
the  over-hill  settlements,  the  most  northern  of  their  positions, 
were  nearly  as  strong  for  defense  as  the  middle  towns.  Accord- 
ingly, the  several  sections  could  furnish,  perhaps,  two  thousand 
braves  for  a  campaign,  and  the  more  remote  districts  of  the 
same  stock  might  add  enough  to  make  their  available  fighting 
force  not  far  from  two  thousand  five  hundred. 

Respecting  the  retaliatory  campaign  of  the  whites  which  we 
are  now  to  touch  uiK>n,  there  is  much  confusion  of  statement 
among  those  who  have  in  large  part  told  the  story  from  hear- 
say, and  there  are  few  contemporary  records  to  help  us  to  a 
cerfciinty  as  to  dates,  movements,  and  numbers.  In  tlie  lead- 
ing featui'es  of  tlie  campaign,  however,  there  is  little  obscurity. 
The  patriots  in  Georgia  appear  to  have  been  the  earliest  to 
move.  In  Marcli  (1770),  Colonel  Bull,  with  a  force  of  militia, 
had  marclicd  toward  Savannali  to  overawe  the  Tories,  and  he 
is  said  t4>  have  had  some  Creeks  in  his  ranks,  for  that  tribe 
liad  of  late  l>een  pn)pitiated  by  a  show  of  justice  on  the  part 
of  the  (reorgia  authorities  in  the  punishment  of  offenses  com- 
mitted against  monil>ers  of  their  bo<ly.  In  July,  Governor 
Biill(H*k  was  pr<*])aring  a  force  to  invade  the  lower  Cherokee 
Ian<1s,  and  under  Colonel  Jack  about  two  hundred  savages 
devastated  some  of  their  hamlets  on  the  Tugaloo  River. 

While  this  was  goin<i;  on.  General  Charles  Lee,  now  in  com- 
mand at  ( 'harleston,  l)e<;:<^ed  (July  7)  the  Virginia  authorities  to 
h>ague  the  southern  colonies  in  a  joint  expedition,  and  on  the 
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30th,  Congress  recommended  such  a  project  to  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  and  Georgia.  The  Virginians  were  quite  ready  for 
their  task.  Jefferson,  in  August,  was  urging  a  foray  into  the 
heart  of  the  Indians'  country,  with  a  determination  to  drive 
them  beyond  the  Mississippi.  President  Page  began  prepara- 
tions, and  notified  the  governors  of  the  Carolinas  that  he  was 
going  to  send  a  force  against  the  upper  towns  of  the  Cherokees, 
and  pressed  them  to  attack  the  middle  and  lower  towns.  Colonel 
William  Christian  was  selected  for  the  command  of  the  Vir- 
ginia forces.  He  was  joined,  as  he  went  on,  by  a  company  from 
Pennsylvania  under  Martin,  and  by  some  recruits  from  the 
parts  of  North  Carolina  contiguous  to  the  Virginia  bounds. 
His  force  g^ew  to  be  some  two  thousand  strong.  A  trader, 
Isaac  Thomas,  served  him  as  guide.  His  plan  was  to  rendez- 
vous on  the  Holston,  and  on  October  1,  he  started  with  such 
other  contingents  from  Watauga  and  the  Tennessee  settlements 
as  could  be  recruited.  His  expectation  was  to  reach  Broad 
River  on  October  15,  where  he  looked  for  resistance.  His 
orders  were  to  make  a  junction  with  General  Rutherford,  who 
commanded  a  North  Carolina  force,  moving  at  the  same  time ; 
but  his  communication  with  him  failed,  and  on  October  6,  he 
wrote  to  Governor  Henry  that  Rutherford  might  possibly  be 
fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  over-hill  towns  before  him,  and 
begin  the  work  of  devastation.  Christian  reached  the  Broad 
River  a  little  ahead  of  his  expectations,  and  crossed  it  by  an 
unfamiliar  ford  in  the  night.  He  now  found  that  the  Indians 
had  fled  and  lay  in  force  before  their  towns,  at  a  distance  of 
four  or  five  days'  march.  Early  in  November,  lie  reached  the 
towns,  without  a  battle,  and  began  destroying  cabin  and  crops. 
For  two  weeks  he  was  thus  employed,  and  then,  forcing  the 
Indians  to  a  truce  and  exacting  an  agreement  from  them  to 
meet  commissioners  and  arrange  for  a  permanent  peace  in  the 
spring,  he  began  his  return  march.  He  had  not  lost  a  man. 
His  force  was  generally  impressed  with  the  attractions  of  this 
over-hill  country. 

During  this  march  he  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  Rutherford, 
who,  with  an  army  of  two  thousand  men  and  a  train  of  supplies, 
had  started  from  the  head-streams  of  the  Catawba  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  He  is  thought  to  have  had  with  him  a  small  body 
of  the  vanishing  Catawbas.     He  kept  about  a  thousand  of  his 
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most  effective  troops  and  a  small  body  of 
horse  well  ahead,  and  making  a  forced  march, 
he  found  the  Cherokee  towns  abandoned, 
lie  haxl  expected  to  meet  here  Colonel  An- 
drew AVilHamson  with  a  force  from  South 
Carolina,  but  that  failing,  he  ravaged  the 
valley  towns  alone,  and  then  pushed  over 
the  mountains  and  made  havoc  among  the 
middle  towns.  He  escai)ed  on  the  way  an 
ambush  which  had  been  ]>repared  for  him, 
by  reason  of  taking  an  unaccustomed  path. 
Returning  on  September  18  to  the  middle 
towns,  he  met  the  South  Carolinians  there. 
AVilliamscm  had,  since  the  early  days  of  Au- 
gust, l)een  leatling  a  force  of  some  eleven  or 
twelve  hundred  rangers  among  the  lower 
towns,  burning  and  destroying  all  he  could. 
He  now  pushed  ahead  by  the  route  which 
Rutherford  had  avoided  and  fell  into  the 
ambush.  He  was  stiiggered  for  a  while,  but 
rallying  his  men,  he  drove  the  savages  back 
and  crossed  the  mountains  successfully. 
Rutherford  coming  on,  the  two  devastated 
the  settlements,  and  late  in  September  turned 
back.  Hert*,  again,  a  fearful  penalty  had 
l>een  imposed  ujH)n  the  enemy,  and  the  lar- 
gest force  of  all  the  Cherokee  bands  had 
been  brought  to  obedience,  though  they  had 
inflicted  more  loss  upon  Willianison  than  any  other  contingent 
had  suffered.  Mis  casualties  counted  upon  October  7,  when  he 
reached  Fort  Rutledge  on  his  return,  ninety-four  in  killecl  and 
wounded. 

The  whites  could  reckon  as  the  outcome  of  the  campaign  the 
almost  complete  ]>rostration  of  tlie  Cherokee  nation.  It  proved 
an  effectual  warning  to  the  neigliboring  tribes,  and  a  respite*  for 
the  frontiers.  The  government  at  Philadelphia  were  as  much 
relieved  as  tlie  frontiers,  an<l  the  Committee  of  Secn»t  Corre- 
sjMnidrnce  wrote  to  their  ai^eiits  in  Knro])e  that  "they  had  now 
litth'  to  aj>j»rehend  on  account  of  tlie  Indians."  The  whites 
had  established  new  and  enlarged  bounds  to  the  territory  o|)eQ 
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for  their  occupancy.  Tliey  hatl  brought  tlie  Tennesaee  settle- 
mcDts  well  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  older  govern  men  ts, 
and  \\'atauga,  as  we  have  seen,  was  now  ready  to  be  annexed 
to  North  Carolina.  Dnring  the  next  year  (May  20  and  July 
20.  1777)  definitive  treaties  were  made  by  wliich  lands  on  the 
Savannah  were  ceded  to  Cioorgia  and  Sotith  Carolina,  and  on 
the  HolstoD  to  North  Carolina  iind  Virginia.  The  ('hielta- 
manga  tribe  of  the  Cherokeea  refused  to  join  in  the  ei'ssions, 
and  moving  down  the  Tennessee,  a  hundred  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Holston,  they  si-ttlcd  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Cliickamauga  Creek.  Other  sections  of  the  nation  withdi-ew 
from  immediate  contact  with  the  English.     Though  liunihled 
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they  were  not  quelled,  and  the  intermittent  outrages  which 
were  reported  in  the  settlements  told  how  revenge  still  swayed 
them.  Sevier  and  his  rangers  had  enough  to  do  in  holering 
about  them  to  repress  their  audacity. 

Of  the  two  movements  in  the  regions  beyond  the  mountains 
likely  to  bring  the  claims  of  Virginia  for  a  western  extension 
to  a  sharp  issue,  —  of  which  beginnings  have  been  already 
sketched,  —  one  was  the  resurrection  of  what  was  kno>%ii  as  the 
Indiana  grant.  This  had  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  Fort 
Stanwix  treaty  to  an  association  of  traders,  seeking  in  this  way 
to  recoup  themselves  for  losses  incurred  in  the  Pontiac  war. 
Nothing  had  happened  to  make  the  grant  of  use,  from  the  time 
it  was  secured  in  17G8  till  the  proprietors  held  a  meeting  in 
September,  1775.  Four  months  later  (January  19,  1776)  they 
transferred  their  interests  under  this  Indian  title  to  three  Phila- 
delphia merchants,  who  not  long  after  (March,  1776)  deter- 
mined to  open  a  land  office  for  the  sale  of  the  lands.  With  the 
unsettled  quarrel  which  then  existed  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  about  their  bounds,  it  was  far  from  propitious  for 
these  merchants  that  their  project  must  encounter  the  landed 
intc» rests  of  a  rival  province.  The  new  grantees  were  quite 
willing  to  make  allowances  to  such  settlers  as  were  already'  in 
possession,  but  with  the  pretensions  of  Virginia  to  back  them, 
these  scjuatters  did  not  ])ropose  to  be  mulcted  at  all. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  of  the  upi)er  Ohio  regions  determined 
to  bring  an  end,  if  ]K>ssible,  to  the  harassing  complications  im- 
|H)sed  \\\Hiv\  them  by  the  rival  States  and  aspiring  companies. 
They  sought  (August,  1776)  an  autonomy  of  their  own,  by 
asking  Congress  to  set  them  uj)  as  the  State  of  West  Sylvania. 
TIh'V  (claimed,  rather  extravagantly,  that  there  were  twenty-five 
thousand  families  between  the  mountains  and  the  Scioto,  and 
thev  would  include  i\\v\\\  in  a  territorv  to  be  carvetl  from  Vir- 
ginia  and  Pennsylvania  beyond  the  mountains,  and  to  extend 
Will  into  Kentucky.  The  project  failed,  and  three  years  lat4?r 
(177!M  Virginia  forced  an  issue  by  declaring  the  native  title 
of  the  Indiana  grant  invalid.  The  Vandalia  and  Indiana  i*oni- 
])anies  nieniorialize<l  Congress  (Se])teml>er  14,  1779)  against 
th(»  Virginia  ])retensions.  In  the  end  Congress  (1782)  sus- 
tained the  grant,  and  a  new  company  t(M)k  the  question  (1792) 
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to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uuited  States.  Here  the  caUsQ 
lingered  till  Virginia  secured  a  change  in  the  Constitution. 
This,  the  eleventh  amendment  (1794),  prohibited  individuals 
of  one  State  bringing  suit  against  another,  and  the  question 
dropped. 

The  other  movement  to  eflfect  Virginia's  western  claims  was 
more  rapidly  closed,  notwithstanding  an  attempt  to  bring  it 
before  Congress.  This  was  the  Transylvania  project  already 
traced  in  its  initial  stages.  By  the  close  of  1775,  Henderson 
had  established  an  agent  at  Philadelphia.  In  December,  this 
|)erson  was  reporting  to  his  principal  that  John  and  Samuel 
Adams  were  agreed  to  induce  Congress  to  give  countenance  to 
the  new  colony.  Even  JeflFerson  was  quite  willing  to  forget  the 
charter  limits  of  Virginia,  if  a  firm  government  could  be  estab- 
lished at  the  back  of  that  province,  and  its  jurisdiction  main- 
tained as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  in  opposition  to  the  provisions 
of  the,  recent  Quebec  Bill.  In  such  views  he  had  a  natural 
abettor  in  John  Adams,  who  was  anxious  lest  the  British,  reach- 
ing this  western  country  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  should  stir  the 
tribes  to  embrace  Dunmore's  plan  of  harrying  the  country  be- 
yond the  Alleghanies.  It  was  in  part  this  fear  that  had  induced 
Congress,  in  March  (1776),  to  send  a  commission  to  Canada, 
whose  work,  as  we  have  seen,  was  so  hampered  by  Jay's  out- 
spoken denunciation  of  the  Catliolic  Church. 

tJefferson,  notwithstanding  his  sympathy  witli  Henderson's 
movement,  was  not  quite  prepared  to  favor  congressional  recog- 
nition of  the  new  colony  until  Virginia  had  first  agreed  to  it. 
But  he  reckoned  too  surely  upon  Virginia  recognizing  that  the 
bordei's  needed  any  such  sacrifice  on  her  ])art. 

The  war  with  the  mother  country  had  gone  too  far  to  be 
controlKnl  by  any  moderate  faction.  France  had  already  made 
really  to  afford  the  revolting  colonies  the  ))ecuniarv  assistance 
which  they  needed.  Events  were  fast  drifting  to  the  verge  of 
indej)endence,  and  there  were  warnings  of  it  everywhere.  A 
Scotch-Irish  settlement  at  Hanna's  Town  in  western   Pennsvl- 

ft 

vania  had  but  just  (May,  177G)  given  encouragement  to  sucli 
a  movement,  and  not  far  from  the  same  time  tlie  loyalists  of 

ft 

the  Watauga  settlement  had  been  (Iriunmed  out  of  the  valley. 
AVith    the  inevitable  in  view.  Congress  in  May,  1776,  had 
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called  upon  each  State  to  set  up  a  form  of  government  suffi- 
cient for  the  crisis.  In  June,  Fort  Moultrie  had  been  attacked, 
while  Stuart  sought,  as  we  have  seen,  by  an  Indian  uprising 
in  the  South,  to  make  a  diversion  to  assist  the  attack.  Three 
days  later,  resolutions  of  independence  were  laid  before  Con- 
gress (June  7),  and  the  die  was  cast.  Within  a  week  Virginia 
passed  her  declaration  of  rights,  and  two  weeks  and  a  half 
later  (June  29)  she  adopted  her  constitution.  This  last  docu- 
ment gave  her  the  op]>ortunity  to  make  a  solemn  declaration 
of  her  territorial  rights.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  con- 
troversy, which  settled  the  destiny  of  the  American  West.  She 
recognized  the  diminution  of  her  charter  limits  of  1609,  so  far 
as  the  subsequent  grants  to  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  im- 
paired them,  but  she  insisted  on  her  own  definitions  of  those 
grants,  and  abated  otherwise  nothing  of  her  trans-Alleghany 
cliiiins.  Jefferson  shortly  after  tried  to  improvise  a  temporary 
line  to  divide  the  region  on  which  Virginia  disputed  with  Penn- 
sylvania, but  no  line  could  prevent  existing  settlers  of  one 
province  becoming  oeeu]>ants  of  the  other.  Maryland,  mean- 
while, had  raised  a  (juestion  which  was  far-reaching.  Congress 
on  September  16,  1776,  in  decreeing  grants  of  land  for  services 
in  the  army,  put  Maryland  (being  a  province  of  definite  west- 
ern bounds)  to  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  Virginia  as 
well  as  with  otlier  States,  whose  original  charters  gave  them  a 
western  extension.  So  Maryland  began  that  movement,  in 
which  in  the  setjuel  her  persistency  acquired  that  trans- Alle- 
gliany  domain  jointly  for  all  the  States. 

\'ir«::inia  herself  removed  all  eomplieations  that  the  existence 
of  sueli  an  in(le|)en(lent  government  as  Transylvania  could  in- 
ter] >ose  by  (leehiring  private  purchase  from  the  Indians  without 
validity,  and  by  promptly  throwing  the  protection  of  her  laws 
over  the  whole  region.  So  Transylvania  vanished,  when  all 
Kentueky  was  set  up,  December  7,  1776,  as  a  county  of  the 
Old  Dominion. 

Two  vears  later,  in  aeeordanee  with  the  recommendations  of 
a  coiniiiittei'  headed  h\  (leortre  Mastm,  Virj'inia  made  the  Tran- 
sylvania  pro j>rie tors  some  recom)HMise  for  legislating  them  out  of 
existenee,  by  makiuir  to  them  a  irrant  of  two  hundred  thousand 
aeres,  iM'twiHii  the  Ohio  and  the  (ireenbrier  Kiver.  In  accept- 
ing this  the  ])roprietors  disavowed  their  Cherokee  title.     This 
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denial  of  autonomy  to  Transylvania  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
life  in  the  great  forest-shaded  country  of  Kentucky,  where  the 
limestone  lay  bedded  below  and  the  blue  grass  flourished  above. 
Jefferson  said  that  nothing  coidd  stay  the  tide  of  emigration. 
It  was  indeed  not  a  little  swelled  by  the  timid  and  half-hearted 
in  the  patriot  cause  whom  the  war  was  turning  away  from  old 
associations.  Some  northern  Indians  passing  athwart  the  west- 
ward paths  of  these  wayfarers  were  struck  with  the  multitude 
of  fresh  tracks  of  man  and  beast.  This  emigrant  march  fol- 
lowed what  was  known  as  the  Wilderness  Koad,  —  already  re- 
ferred to,  —  which,  passing  Cumberland  Gap,  proceeded,  by  the 
route  which  Boone  had  marked  out,  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
to  the  great  gateway  of  the  enticing  level  lands  of  Kentucky. 
These  began  in  the  neighborhoml  of  Crab  Orchard,  just  short  by 
a  score  of  miles  of  the  site  of  Danville,  first  laid  out  in  1784. 
Its  course  is  at  present  intertwined  with  the  modern  railway. 
Not  far  away  was  Crow's  Station,  just  coming  into  prominence 
as  a  sort  of  political  centre  of  these  distant  communities.  This 
vicinity  was  in  the  southeastern  angle  of  a  tract  of  country, 
roughly  square,  of  about  a  hundred  miles  on  each  side,  of  which 
the  three  remaining  angles  were  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  (Louis- 
ville), at  the  most  northern  turn  which  that  river  makes  some 
twenty  miles  below  Cincinnati,  and  at  Limestone,  the  present 
Maysville,  three  hundred  miles  below  Pittsburg  and  one  hundred 
from  Wheeling.  So  this  fertile  tract,  with  three  of  its  angles 
touching  the  encircling  Ohio,  and  a  fourth  at  its  mountain-gate, 
included  the  territory  watered  by  the  Licking  and  Kentucky 
rivers  in  their  more  level  courses.  These  streams  th ridded  a 
vast  forest  of  broad-leaved  trees,  whose  lofty  trunks,  unembar- 
rassiMl  by  undergrowth,  supported  a  canopy  of  verdure  beneath 
which  the  country  was  easily  traversed.  The  entrance  for  the 
overland  pioneers  near  Crab  Or(»hard  was  also  the  exit  for 
nearly  all  who  were  returning  to  the  Virginia  settlements.  In 
this  way  the  traveler  avoided  the  laborious  ])ull  against  the  cur- 
r»»nt  of  the  Ohio,  whether  bound  for  Pittsburg,  or  taking  the 
alternative  route  up  the  Kanawha  and  Greenbrier.  From  near 
Cral)  Orchard,  the  pioneers  seeking  settk*ment  turned  much 
in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  railways  cross  the  country 
to-day.  The  Iwrderer  descending  by  the  Ohio,  and  landing  at 
Limestone,  followed  along  the  outline  of  this  squarish  tract  to 
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(^i-4i'h  ^JnrlianL  and  ^o  could  jjasss  SMUli  lo  tbr  Trxmes-ieie  coun- 
try', by  what  Kvaii7»  aiid  Ciib?<»n's  nuif*  nuirkrd  as  ~*  thr  ^nlv 
way  {iao^abi*:;  w jtL  Loi>t^  fri>ni  the  Ohio  ihrtur  or  four  hundivd 
ujik-n  viuthward/*  The  overland  wanden^r  leac  oflrn  l<."»k  this 
saiue  n>ut/i  in  rever*>e.  Conimonlv  he  passed  by  az>.*ihirr  tniil 
through  HarnxJ-iburg.  and  ^o  cros.Ned  the  Kentoekr  near  Frank- 
fort, aud  w^nt  on  Uj  the  mouth  of  the  Urkini:.  i»)»}io<ite  the 
laU^r  <  incinnati.  A  h-sser  number,  proliably,  paiS9«d  by  a  M.»uth- 
w«-i»U;rlv  curvi;.  within  sij;ht  of  the  mountainous  larritrr  in  that 
dirt'^rtion,  and  r-anie  ii]>on  the  Ohio  at  the  site  of  the  mudem 
l>iuif)ville.  It  was  i-omphiined,  as  respeets  this  latter  spot,  that 
a  f«:w  genth'iij«.'n  "  had  engn>sse<l  all  the  lands  at  and  near  the 
fall."*  of  th<!  ^>liio.'*  which  with  the  san<niine  was  likt-lv  lo  be 
"  the  nioht  considerable  mart  in  this  part  of  the  world/' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   FORTUXKS    OF   THE   MISSISSIPPI. 

1766-1777. 

The  war,  which  in  the  end  liad  wrested  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  the  French,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  had  made  the 
English  share  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  Spaniards, 
Imd  in  its  beginning  put  an  end  to  all  schemes  for  penetrating 
the  country  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  beyond  the  sources 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  There  was  still  the  same  uncertainty 
that  there  luid  always  been  regarding  the  sources  of  both  these 
great  rivers.  It  had  been  a  question,  even,  if  they  did  not 
unite  somewhere,  just  as  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  Illinois  commingled  in  the  spring  freshets.  At  all  events, 
their  sources  might  not  be  far  apart.  AVynne,  in  his  General 
Histort/  of  thr  British  Empire  in  America  (1770),  rather  slur- 
riii},')}'  mentions  a  pretense  that  the  St.  Lawrence  "  was  derived 
from  remote  northwestern  lakes,  as  yet  unknown  to  Europeans." 

To  solve  tliis  question  and  the  other  antiquated  notion  that 
ther(»  was,  not  far  from  these  neighboring  springs,  yet  another 
'•Hintain,  whose  waters  flowed  to  the  Pacific,  was  a  dream  that 
had  puzzled  a  Coiuiecticut  Yankee  who  had  been  brooding 
<^V"r  the  speculations  of  Hennepin,  La  llcmtan,  and  Charlevoix. 
Tliis  man,  Jonathan  Carver,  now  four-and-thirty  years  old,  was 
harl)orinj::  ?^ome  rather  lordlv  notions  of  the  future  of  the  Mis- 
Jiissi])j)i.  ''As  the  scat  of  empire,'"  he  says,  "from  time  imme- 
morial has  bt»en  gradually  ])rogressive  towards  the  West,  there 
^'^  no  doubt  but  that,  at  some*  future  period,  mighty  kingdoms 
^>11  emerge  from  th(\se  wildcrnc^sses,  and  stately  palaces  and 
'^Jeinn  temples  sujiplant  the*  Indian  huts.*'  In  this  frame  of 
JJiiruI,  and  three  years  after  the  Peace?  of  Paris,  he  had  deter- 
nuiied  to  probe  the  great  western  mysteries,  and  started  from 
Host^m  in  Jtme,  ITllG,  on  a  quest  for  he  hardly  knew  what.  Ar- 
riving at  Mackinac,  the  westernmost  of  the  English  posts,  he 
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Nti'linnl  9oin«  j;oods  for  presents  to  the  Indians  anJ,  OQ  Se)>- 
tKinltfr  il,  lio  pruoeeileil  by  the  Green  Bay  jiortage  aiiil,  eutviiiig 
thf  Mississippi,  turned  north  and,  passing  the  Falls  of  St, 
Auth^wy,  Tvavhed  his  tiurthtrnimost  point  at  the  St.  Fnuioin 
KlvtT.  Whvu  near  the  site  of  the  modem  eity  of  St.  Paul. 
ho  ooinptvheQddd  what  he  oonceired  to  In.-  the  vantiigi^grouod 
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ut  that  pivotal  rojnon  of  the  northern  valley  of  the  MiasisMppi, 
with  iU  diiwu-i^utn-ut  aci-«ess  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  by  the 
IWn'iUo  Klrer  to  Moliil«  and  Pcnsaoola.  Looking  to  tlic  nut, 
hi!  ilmaiutMl  of  K  water-vfay.  yet  to  be  mwU-  p™cticabl«>.  through 
\\k\t  Uki-«  tti  New  York.  Towanls  the  e^Htiu^  sun.  an  u|>-<!um!Ut 
vtruKit'"  *1«»UB  tlte  Sliniu'sota  lUver  might  rcvval  some  distant 
(M'ttil^'  vx  (HI ntring  w«t*-r.  whenee  a  ilewending  stream  would 
*yHrs  Uw  ItaUi-r  tt»  the  Pacific  on  his  way  to  Cluiia.  At  a  Uu-r 
ti^]l,\'*T\v^'*  Iwlni  claimi-"!  that,  iw  evidence  of  his  wmfidenoe  in 
^V  (ittutv  vi  Ikis  k)Mt,  h«  b»(l  aot]uinMl  from  the  Sioux  a  title 
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to  the  site  of  St.  Paul,  but  unquestionable  evidence  of  any  deed 
was  never  produced.  The  British  held  it  to  be  a  transaction 
in  contravention  of  the  proclamation  of  1763,  and  later,  the 
United  States,  succeeding  to  all  rights,  through  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands  reported  adversely  on  the  claim  in  1823  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  was  Carver's  notion  that  the 
continent  was  broadest  on  the  parallel  which  went  athwart  this 
commanding  region,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota,  which 
was  almost  midway  in  the  passage  from  sea  to  sea.  Here  was 
destined  to  be  a  seat  of  British  power.  One  of  his  maps  marks 
out  a  north  and  south  belt,  bounded  by  the  Mississippi  on  the 
west  and  by  the  meridian  of  Detroit  on  the  east,  and  stretch- 
ing from  the  Chickasaw  country  on  the  south  to  the  Chippewas 
and  Ottawas  on  the  north.  Within  this  area  he  pricks  out  the 
bound  of  eleven  prospective  colonies  of  English.  On  the  east, 
the  Ohio  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Great  River  opened  the 
way  for  these  prospective  populations  to  the  passes  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies  and  the  old  colonies  of  the  seaboard.  Carver  found  the 
country  north  of  the  Illinois  and  as  far  as  the  Wisconsin  little 
known  to  the  traders,  and  charged  the  French  with  having 
deceived  the  English  about  it  in  their  maps.  Farther  north,  up 
^  the  Mille  Lacs  region  and  the  springs  of  the  Mississippi,  he 
still  found  the  French  maps  at  variance  with  the  Indian  reports. 
It  was  here  at  the  north,  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  or 
*^ss,  that  Carver  placed  the  great  continental  divide,  and  in  the 
^nulst  of  the  best  of  hunting  countries,  where  the  white  man 
had  not  yet  penetrated.  From  this  point,  he  said,  one  could  go 
®^t  by  streams  that  connect  with  Lake  Superior  and  the 
^ater-ways  leading  to  the  Atlantic.  One  went  north  from  Red 
l^ke  through  AVinnipeg  and  the  Bourbon  River  to  Hudson's 
*^y,  making  the  passage  to  Europe  through  Davis's  Strait,  as 
has  been  advocated  in  our  day. 

Just  south  of  these  northern  springs  lay  the  White   Bear 
l^ke,  with  a  passage  from  it  open  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     In 
Cither  direction  there  was  a  route  of  not  far  from  two  thousand 
niiles,  as  he  calculated,  to  the  salt  sea.     Speaking  of  the  conti- 
guity of  these  sources,  and  referring  to  a  belief,  long  current, 
of  a  common  source  for  streams  flowing  to  different  seas,  he 
says:  "I  perceived  a  visibly  distinct  separation  in  all  of  them, 
notwithstanding  in  some  places  they  approached  so  near  that 
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I  could  have  stepped  from  one  to  the  other."  In  one  of  his 
maps,  close  by  this  source  of  the  Mississippi,  Carver  place's 
a  smaller  lake,  out  of  which  flows  the  '*  Origan "  River,  —  a 
name  now  first  used,  —  which,  becoming  in  its  passage  the  great 
river  of  the  w^est,  —  the  ultimate  Columbia,  —  debouches  at  last 
somewhat  vaguely  into  the  Pacific  near  the  Straits  of  Anian, 
a  supposable  northwest  passage,  long  known  in  s})eculations. 
This  was  to  be  the  great  western  outlet  of  his  manifold  colonies 
of  the  Mississippi  basin.  This  seaside  sj)ot  was  already  pre- 
empted for  the  English,  as  he  avers,  by  the  discoveries  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  while  to  this  distant  west  the  trails  of  French 
f ur-tnulers  for  nearly  a  century  running  from  Prairie  du  Chien, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  had  opened  a  land  carriage  in 
the  same  direction. 

Carver  himself  explored  but  a  single  one  of  the  western 
affluents  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  was  the  St.  Peter,  as  the 
Minnesotii  was  then  called.  It  was  on  this  water  among  the 
Sioux  of  the  phiins  that  he  passed  the  winter  of  1766,  and  he 
says  h(^  found  tliat  tlie  French  had  prejudiced  that  tribe  against 
the  English.  Of  the  physiography  of  the  more  distant  west, 
he  gives  us  some  hints  as  he  got  them  from  the  savages,  the 
marked  feature  of  whicli  is  unbounded  plains  "which  probably 
terminate  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific."  The  spur  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  discovered  by  Vcrendrve  is,  to  Carver's  mind,  nothing 
but  an  isolated  "  mountain  of  bright  stones  "  lying  north  of  the 
river  of  tlie  west.  It  was  in  a  lake  near  this  mountain  that 
h«'  makes  the  Assiniboils  River  rise,  which,  flowing  to*  Lake 
WinnijH'g,  is  next  carried  on  witli  a  divided  current,  the  one  to 
Hudson's  Hay  and  the  other  to  I^akc*  Superior.  He  hears  of 
natives,  liviuLC  beyond  this  mountain,  small  of  stature,  using 
vessels  of  i»()l(l,  and  suLTirestini^:  an  emigration  north  from  Mex- 
ieo.  With  a  mixed  burden  on  his  mind  of  speculation  and 
knowledire,  and  having  faih^d  to  receive  the  goods  from  Mack- 
inae  wliieli  lie  ex]>eete(l.  Carver,  in  the  summer  of  1767,  began 
to  retrace  his  stej>s.  After  lingering  scmie  time  at  Lake  Pepin 
he  soiii^^ht  the  Chippewa  Kiver,  and  ascending  it,  crossed  a  ]>ort- 
aLre  which  took  him  by  a  descending  stream  to  Lake  Sn|^rior 
near  its  western  end.  ('arv^rs  observations  put  Lake  Su|>e- 
rior  between  AiV  and  \\^  north  latitude,  not  far  from  its  true 
position,  a  correction  of  earlier   English  maps  by  something 
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like  eight  degrees,  while  Kitchin,  who  a  few  years  later,  in  1774 
and  before  Carver's  maps  were  published,  was  out  by  nearly 
ten  degrees,  —  both  carrying  the  water  by  so  much  too  far  to 
the  north.  In  contour  and  detail  there  had  been  up  to  this 
time  no  map  of  this  lake  so  accurate  as  its  first  survey  made 
by  the  Jesuits  a  century  before.  All  the  intervening  maps  had 
shown  many  islands  spotting  its  surface.  In  Carver's  time  a 
similar  ignorance  of  the  interior  spaces  of  the  lake  prevailed. 
It  was  due,  perhaps,  to  the  barkentines  of  the  French  keeping 
near  the  shores,  and  to  the  Indians'  dread  of  enchantments 
with  which  they  supposed  such  islands  to  be  invested. 

Passing  through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  October,  1767, 
Carver  moved  eastward  by  the  lakes,  and  after  an  absence  of 
two  years  and  five  months  reached  Boston  in  October,  1768, 
having  traversed,  as  he  reckoned,  a  course  of  near  seven  thou- 
sand miles.  He  tells  us  that  an  English  gentleman,  Richard 
Whitworth,  became  so  interested  in  the  traveler's  views  of  the 
way  to  find  a  passage  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  that, 
in  1774,  he  nearly  perfected  arrangements  for  doing  it,  in 
company  with  Carver  himself  and  a  party  of  fifty  or  sixty 
men,  when  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Revolutionary  War  put  a 
stop  to  the  enterprise.  A  proposition  made  by  Bernard  Romans, 
in  1773,  met  with  a  like  discouragement.  Carver's  narrative 
was  not  published  till  ten  years  later,  in  1778,  when  his  recital 
found  neither  England  nor  her  colonies  in  any  better  position 
to  profit  by  his  experiences. 

While  Carver's  book  was  still  in  manuscript,  and  he  had  been 
seeking  government  employ  as  an  Indian  agent  in  the  region 
west  of  Lake  Huron,  the  future  of  the  Mississippi  had  been 
consigned  to  other  hands  than  his  prospective  colonists  of  the 
eleven  provinces. 

Spain  still  controlled  the  French  of  Louisiana.  In  New 
Orleans  this  alien  power  had  i)roved  vexatious.  In  the  upper 
parts  of  the  valley  the  French  liad  no  love  for  the  English ;  but 
it  was  a  (jnestion  wliether  the  S])ani8h  rule  was  not  annoying 
enoui^h  sometimes  to  ^^xxe  some  hojH?  to  Gage  that  a  part,  at 
least,  of  those  who  had  fled  across  tlie  river  might  return  to  the 
Eni^lish.  A  few  years  after  the  English  commanding  general 
had  expressed  this  anticipation,  the  progress  of  Ae  American 
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revolt  had  interjected  a  vigilant  power  in  the  young  confeder- 
ation between  the  English  on  the  one  side  and  the  French 
and  Spanish  on  the  other.  Such  conditions  foreboded  a  new 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  eastern 
affluents,  but  with  complications  greater  than  had  attended  the 
conflict  which  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763.  It 
was  once  more  a  question,  who  should  control  or  share  the  vast 
country  lying  between  the  Appalachians  and  the  Great  River  ? 
Each  power  entered  upon  the  struggle  with  its  own  purpose. 
In  the  north,  England  early  (1774)  attempted  a  preemption  of 
the  region  above  the  Ohio  through  the  Quebec  Bill.  France  at 
once  saw  that  the  terms  of  that  legislation  recognized  her  own 
long-defended  claim  to  include  that  territory  within  the  bounds 
of  Canada.  It  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment might  make  it  easier  for  France  to  wrest  that  country  in 
its  entirety  from  the  grasp  of  England,  if  the  fortunes  of  war 
should  lay  open  to  her  the  chances  of  a  diplomatic  triumph 
over  England.  In  the  south  there  were  the  rival  interests  of 
England  and  Spain.  The  possession  of  West  Florida  and  New 
Orleans  respectively  brought  these  two  powers  into  a  dangerous 
contiguity.  Events  seemed  tending  to  bring  on  a  conflict,  either 
at  New  Orleans  or  higher  up  the  river.  It  was  a  question  for 
the  young  Republic,  if  in  these  opposing  interests,  north  and 
south,  she  could  make  good  her  territorial  rights  beyond  the 
AUeghanies,  to  an  extent  equal  to  what,  as  colonies,  she  had 
contended  for,  and  which  the  treaty  of  1763  had  recognized. 

All  these  complications  involved  the  relations  of  the  American 
people  not  only  to  England,  which  was  trying  to  subjugate  them, 
but  also  to  France,  which  was  expected  to  assist  them.  It  was  a 
matter  of  more  serious  concern  that  the  rulers  of  France  had  no 
intention  of  resisting  England  for  any  other  purpose  than  re- 
venge and  profit  to  France.  The  relations  of  the  young  Repul)- 
lic  to  Spain  were  more  embarrassing,  for  any  assistance  from 
that  country  depended  upon  the  Bourbon  compact  between 
France  and  Spain  proving  broad  enough  to  force  the  latter 
country  into  a  war  with  England  for  the  behoof  of  France  in 
America.  In  this  event,  a  common  hostility  to  England  might 
league  the  American  republic  and  the  S])anish  monarchy. 

In  this  impending  struggle  for  the  line  of  the  Mississippi, 
as  bounding  the  nascent  commonwealth,  America  had  military 
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resources  almost  ludicrously  inadequate,  and  success  was  onlj 
to  lie  acquired  by  using  this  Bourbon  rivalry  of  England  in  such 
a  way  as  wouhl  protect  American  interests. 

Oliver  Pollock,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  of  Irish  stock,  had 
gone  as  a  young  man  to  Havana  to  engage  in  business,  and 
removed,  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  old,  to  New  Orleans 
in  17G7.  Two  years  later,  when  O'Reilly  took  ix)ssession  and 
the  number  of  his  troops  produced  a  famine,  this  American 
merchant  received  a  cargo  of  flour  from  Baltimore. 

Prices  of  cereals  were  ruling  high  ;  but  Pollock  saw  his 
opi>ortunity,  and  publicly  sold  his  produce  at  from  half  to  two 
thirds  of  the  current  rates.  The  Spanish  government  marked 
its  gratitude  by  giving  Pollock  a  license  of  free  trade  with  the 
colony  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  concession  gave  him  a 
standing  in  New  Orleans,  which  was  of  importance  for  Pollock's 
countrymen  in  the  approaching  crisis. 

The  Spanish  authorities  at  this  time  were  strengthening  the 
ramparts  of  New  Orleans,  and  were  bringing  succor  nearer  by 
ojH'iiing  a  new  route  to  Mexico,  for  it  had  not  escape<l  them 
that  England  only  needed  a  pretext  to  capture  New  Orleans  if 
slie  could.  The  English  r(»ciprocated  the  anxietj',  and  found 
tile  Spanish  ])ossessioii  of  Havana  a  constant  menace  to  Pen- 
sacola.  I  laid  I  maud,  when  commanding  at  this  latter  post,  had 
been  mad(*  aware  by  (iagc?,  writing  from  his  New  York  head- 
(|uarters,  that  it  was  wise  never  to  let  slip  the  pur}K>se  of  seiz- 
ing New  Orlt'ans,  if  ()])])ortunity  offered.  The  canalization  of 
the  Iberville  had  not  indeed  ])mved  a  pros|>erous  scheme  for 
diverting  tra<le  to  Florida,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sl])|)i  was  but  a  vexations  ])rivil(»ge  to  the  English.  When 
there  had  b«'en,  in  1770,  a  ])assing  diplomatic  flurry  with  S])ain, 
over  the  Falkland  Islands,  (iage  had  cautione<l  Haldimand 
to  br  ])repare(l  f(n*  a  hostile  movement,  if  there  was  any  opjior- 
tune  turn  of  the  negotiations.  It  had  long  been  Gage's  jdan  for 
stoppinu:  the  clandestine  trafiie  across  the  river  by  holding  its 
month,  which  he  contended  was  the  onlv  wav  in  which  the  trade 
of  the  river  eonld  properly  be  developed  in  the  English  interest. 

Ni>rf.  Tli««  "i»ix»Hiti'  map  \*  t  ■M'<ti<>u  frinn  ti  "C.xrt**  At»  \a  Florida,  etr..  poor  1^  •rrrk*  «■ 
\  »i«.M>;iiix  <|ii  Kiii,  par  or<lr»'  <l«'  M.  <l«'  Sartiiii*.  couM-ilhT  <rF.ial,  ITTS,"  And  ahows  HaldimAad*! 
1Ut\  ill»»  ri»«t«* 
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Much  to  the  discontent  of  the  British  settlers  at  Natchez  an 
t^lscwhere,  he  had  refused,  witK  New  Orleans  in  Spanish  hand 
to  maintain  armed  posts  for  their  protection. 

The  English  possessions  in  West  Florida,  as  the  bounds  i 
that  pi'ovince  had  been  defined,  included  the  country  aboi 
Nati*hoz.  The  population  in  this  region  had  been  increasin 
sincH*  1770.  Some  of  the  French  in  Louisiana,  disaffected  h 
tht*  S|>auish  rule,  had  ])assed  over  the  river  to  the  English  side 
Imt  tht»  tjivater  part  of  the  increase  had  been  emigrants  froi 
rast  of  tho  Appalachians.  Some  had  come  from  Pennsylvani 
and  Joi-sov  ;  othei-s  from  Virginia  and  Carolina;  but  large 
numlHM^s  hail  ooine  from  Connecticut,  turning  a  current  of  em 
^latinn  whioh,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  might  ha\ 
nrttlod  tlio  Wyoming  vaUey  in  Pennsylvania.  General  Pliines 
lAiuaii,  whom  we  have  seen  in  London  a  few  years  befoi 
uuHurwj^sfuUy  unjing  the  formation  of  a  colony  in  the  lUinoi 
oouutrw  hail  ivtunu\l  to  New  England  in  the  faith  that  a  grai 
wliivh  he  had  ui'itihI  for  the  soldiers  of  the  late  war  would  I 
made  ou  the  lower  Mississippi,  under  royal  ortlers  to  the  go^ 
evhvM  of  West  Florida.  He  had  in  Deceaiber,  1772,  asked  Dar 
iu\»uiU  t\»  eiuHuira^*  their  plan.  With  tliis  expectation  he  ha 
luvlvuvd  a  IhhIv  oi  **  military  adventurers*'  at  Hartford  to  ordc 
i\  \\\\^\\\\\H<si\\n\'  of  their  pro|H)sed  home,  and  in  1773,  LN'ma 
>\y\d  |vut\  sailed  from  New  York  for  Pensacola.  Here  the 
ixMoixl  that  no  i\>yal  iustruetions  had  been  received.  Pendin 
\\\x'  \*\|MHted  arrival  of  sueh,  Rufus  Putnam,  as  topographei 
1».  \A\\\  a  jKUtv  to  explore  the  Mississippi  as  far  north  as  th 
\  »  o%»  The  wislied-for  orders  still  not  coming,  the  propoein 
•V  v»L  I'.  .ii;nHHl  to  pun*hase  a  tract  of  land  on  easy  terms.  Th 
\s    \\\\  »as   that  M'veral  hiuulreil  families,  in  May,  1776,  cam 

•  »o    hx»iu    New   Kniilaiul,  only  to  find   that  even  this  arrange 
ui,  ),v    \\  \A    l»een   forbitMen    bv  onlers  fnmi    Engfland.     So  tli 

uiK/lm*  M'tilers  fouiul  that  thev  must  shift  for  themselvei 
I  lu  u'  >\oi\'  M»nu'  anu>nu:  them  who  scantily  s}'m))athizeil  wit 
iK  I'.'liu^al  i>\\»lt  ill  New  Kni^hnul,  and  Lvman  himself  ha 
u  »iu»l.U\'\l  the  uiinisirv  that  the  "spirit  of  Bi>ston '*  W8 
Ml  .|>»x  .4*lihi:.  riie  new  homes,  which  they  too  rosily  pii 
iM».  .1  \N,  u  .li"»uiu^L  {\u\  tluMi^ht,  to  irive  them  a  release  froi 
»l».  »uuu«mI  {Uk\  li.ul  Irft.  Then*  was,  however,  enough  of  tl 
4«  ^olui(ou,ii\  teiwu'  of  the  Atlantic  sealnxinl  in  others  who  ha 
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settled  there  to  make  an  important  factor  in  shaping  the  des- 
tiny of  this  southern  region. 

We  have  seen  that  Hamilton  at  Detroit  had  had  some  suc- 
cess in  counteracting  the  influence  of  Morgan  among  the  north- 
ern tribes.     Though   the    Delawares   had  mainly  rejected  his 
hatchet,  the  Shawnees  and  Wyandots  had  generally  accepted 
it.    A  comparison  of  dates  seems  to  show  that  Hamilton  was 
acting  in  anticipation  of  orders  which  he  had  asked  of  Ger- 
main. These,  when  received  (dated  March  26, 1777),  conformed 
to  Hamilton's  suggestions,  and  directed  him  to  organize  Indian 
Kiids  against  the  American  frontier.     We  have  his  own  state- 
ment, in  the  following  July,  that  he  had  up  to  that  date  sent  out 
fifteen  distinct  parties  on  such  fiendish  errands.     The  purpose 
of  the  minister  was  that  those  loyal  to  the  crown  among  the 
frontier  folk  should  be  gathered  in  bands,  and  should  be  encour- 
aged by  a  bounty  of  two  hundred  acres  to  eacli  to  aid  in  these 
marauding  exploits.     Dunmore  had  made  out   a  list  of  such 
%al  adherents,  as  known  to  him,  which  Germain  transmitted 
to  Hamilton.     The  purpose  of  all  this  deviltry,  except  so  far 
^  they  hoped  to  i)rofit  by  the  savage  sympathy,  was  to  distract 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  diminish  the  numbers  of  Wash- 
mgtoirs  main  army. 

The  Kentucky  posts,  with  a  population,  perhaps,  of  six  hun- 
dr<*d,and  only  a  half  of  them  arms-bearing,  had  grown  confident 
^^  their  seclusion.  Morgan,  who  was  now  commanding  at  Fort 
Pitt,  had  represented  to  headquarters  in  January,  1777,  that  if 
"nlitia  were  drafted  to  take  the  place  of  the  garrisons  at  Forts 
Pitt  and  Randolph,  the  regular  companies  doing  duty  there 
^<>uld  be  sent  to  reinforce  the  eastern  army.  Such  self-reliance 
gave  Hamilton  what  he  thought  an  opportunity.  Some  two 
hundred  of  his  Indians  crossed  the  Ohio.  One  horde  unsuc- 
ct'ssfuUy  attacked  IlaiTodsburg  (March,  1777),  the  garrison  re- 
viving a  few  hours'  warning.  Anotlier,  consisting  of  about  a 
hundre<l  warrioi's,  was  repulsed  at  Boonesborough  (Ai)ril  24). 
R*fore  May  was  passed,  they  again  fell  upon  the  stockade  wliicli 
R>one  had  erected,  and  began  on  May  30  a  more  protracted 
siege  of  Logan's  Fort,  —  the  modern  Standford,  —  whicli  ended 
«nly  with  the  relief  which  Colonel  Bowman  and  a  hundred 
Virginians  brought  to  it  in  August,  as  he  was  scouring  the 
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country  in  search  of  the  foe.  The  Indians  contrived  to  con- 
vey Hamilton's  proclamation  to  repentant  rebels,  by  leaving 
it  on  the  body  of  a  man  whom  they  had  killed  outside  tlie 
fort. 

By  the  fit-st  of  June,  1777,  Hamilton  at  Detroit  and  General 
Edward  Hand  at  Pittsburg  —  now  in  command  of  the  western 
frontier — were  each  developing  their  counter  movements  for 
the  summer's  campaign. 

The  Americans  had  begun  preparations  in  the  spring  by  send- 
ing Philadelphia  boat-builders  to  the  Monongahela,  to  make 
ready  some  bateaux.  Early  in  the  summer,  American  agents  at 
the  HoLston  River  had  sought  to  protect  the  valley  approaches 
on  that  side  by  a  pact  with  the  soutliern  Indians.  The  main 
outj)osts  of  Pittsburg,  subject  to  Hand's  control,  were  Fort 
Rantlolph  on  Point  Pleasant  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha^ 
and  Fort  Henry  at  the  modern  Wheeling.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  of  Colonel  Wood's  regiment  were  garrisoning  these 
j)osts.  Of  the  neighboring  Indians  only  the  Delawares  con- 
tinued friendly,  and  they  were  kept  in  i^estraint  largely  through 
the  influence  of  Zeisberger,  the  Moravian. 

The  English  were  fortunate  in  holding  Niagara,  a  ]>osition 
which,  as  Hutchius  said  of  it,  *' secured  a  greater  number  of 
communications  through  a  large  country  than  probably  any 
other  pass  in  interior  America,"  and  it  was  hert»,  just  at  tliis 
turn  of  affairs,  that  the  Indians  wei*e  gathering  to  assist  St, 
Leger,  in  that  att(*n)))t  to  aid  Burgoyne  which  was  foiled  at 
Oriskany.  Detroit,  however,  was  the  chief  strategic  )>oint  for 
the  Englisli  :  and  Hamilton,  now  in  command  there,  was  later 
put,  by  orders  from  Enghmd,  in  chief  control  of  the  military 
affairs  in  the  Ohio  valley.  His  main  business  was  to  harass 
the  frontiers,  open  connnuni(*ation  with  Stuart  at  the  south« 
and  watch  the  Spaniards  beyond  the  Mississippi.  His  out]K)sts 
wrre  at  Sandusky  and  about  the  headwat^'rs  of  the  Scioto,  and 
he  had  succeeded,  as  we  have  said,  in  banding  the  Shawnees, 
\\  yantlots,  ami  MiugiH's  in  the  British  interest. 

It  was  llaiiiiltoifs  ]>urpose,  if  possible,  to  organize  a  coriw 
of  chasseurs  from  the  Krench  settlers  within  his  control,  and 
to  ofliccr  them  from  their  own  |wople.  An  English  officer, 
Abbott  by  name,  was  early  in  the  seas<m  sUirted  towarda  Vin- 
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cennes,  with  some  such  purpose.     When  he  crossed  the  portage 
of  the  Maumee,  he  found  five  hundred  Indians  there  ready  for 
their  savage  raids.     In  the  absence  of  any  troops  to  support 
him,  Abbott,  who  had  reached  his  post  on  May  19,  found  that 
he  had  to  yield  to  their  exorbitant  demands,  and  in  July  (1777), 
while  he  was  stockading  Vincennes,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
bind  the  French  settlers  by  an  oath  and  forego  the  chasseurs. 
The  other  purpose  of  intercepting  the  American  supplies  by 
the  river  seemed  hardly  more  promising.     The  cannon  which 
he  mounted  were  sent  to  him  by  the  commander  at  Fort  Gage 
in  the  Illinois  country,  to  which  the  armament  of  Fort  Chartres 
had  been  removed  in  1772.     This  officer  was  Rocheblave,  who 
had  been    for   some    time  busy  watching  the  Spanish   at   St. 
Louis,  and  trying  to  divine  a  purpose  on  their  part  which   in 
his  imagination  took  many  shapes.     He  tried  at  times  to  induce 
the  Kickapoos  to  unravel  it,  but  it  did  not  comfort  him  to  find 
that  these  Indians  were  receiving  messages  from  the  "  Boston- 
nais,*'  as  they  called  the  Americans,  and  were  communicating 
them  to  the  Spaniards.     Upon  the  Foxes  both  he  and  the  Span- 
ish governor  played  their  wiles  in  the  effort  to  gain  them,  and 
to  the  savages'  advantage,  no  doubt.     The  Ottawas  were  urged 
to  receive  Spanish  favors,  so  that  they  could  fathom,  by  the  op- 
portunities which  dependence  could  offer,  the  plots  at  St.  Louis. 
Rocheblave  seems  to  have  made  the  best    impression    upon   a 
vagrant  horde  of  the  Delawares,  who  frequented   his  j)ost,  and 
he  reported  that  he  felt  he  could  depend  upon  them.      But  the 
belts  which  he  found  passing  between  the  rebels  and  Spaniards 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  savages  on  the   other,  were  a  (constant 
riddle  to  him.     He  had  heard,  moreover,  tliat  the  Spanish  com- 
mander had  s|>oken  knowingly  of  something  that  was  to  happen 
when  the    maize    grew  to  be    eighteen    inches    high.     Certain 
French  officers,  too,  were  known   to  have  8])anish  commissions, 
and  he  found  that,  despite  liis  endeavors,  French  aid  was  ena- 
bling the  Americans  to  run  sup])li('s  u])  the  river. 

During  all  this  Hamilton  had  submitted  to  Carlcton  a  plan 
for  attacking  New  Orleans  ;  but  Carh^ton  was  cautious,  and 
warned  him  not  to  be  too  ])r()voking  with  his  neighbors,  but 
rather  to  be  prepared  to  resist  any  attack  from  them.  Hamilton 
replied  that  the  Spanish  hostility  was  confirmed,  and  tliey  had 
begun  to  seize  English  vessels  at  New  Orleans. 
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While  the  season  closed  at  Kaskaskia  with  Rocheblave  dream- 
ing of  a  Spanish  conquest  and  a  governorship  at  New  Orleans, 
some  bloody  work  was  going  on  around  the  little  fort  near 
Wheeling  (Veek.  This  stockade  had  been  known  as  Fort  Fin- 
castle,  till  lately  being  improved  (1776),  it  was  renamed  Fort 
Henry,  after  Patrick  Henry,  now  governor  of  Virginia.  Gen- 
eral Hand  hiul  not  succeeded  in  raising  the  two  thousand 
men  which  he  had  hoi)ed  for  his  campaign,  and  with  no  more 
than  eight  hundred  men  on  his  rolls  he  had  not  felt  strong 
enough  to  take  the  aggressive  during  tlie  summer,  and  had 
at'cordingly  kept  himself  rather  on  the  defensive.  He  was, 
moreover,  not  quite  sure  of  certain  men  who  were  about  him. 
One  of  them,  Alexander  McKee,  who  had  been  deputy  Indian 
agent  under  Sir  William  Johnson,  was  put  under  oath  to  have 
'*  no  comuuuiieation  with  the  British."  Simon  Girty,  who  had 
also  been  arrc»sted,  had  been  wily  enough  to  reestablish  himself 
in  Haiurs  opinion.  Girty  had  for  some  time  absented  himself, 
but  in  August  some  friendly  Moravian  Indians  had  come  in, 
bringing  word  that  Girty  was  leading  a  force  thither,  and  that 
Fort  I  It'ury  was  to  he  the  }H)int  of  attack.  This  defense  was 
an  oblong  st(H*kade  in  o}kmi  ground,  inclosing  about  half  an 
aere  of  gnnuul,  bastioued,  and  supplied  with  water.  The  occu- 
pants of  the  suriHuniding  village  were  still  in  their  cabins  out- 
s'\dv  the  walls  ;  but  scouts  weiv  out,  and  they  had  passed  a  quiet 
sunnner.  As  the  season  closed,  confidence  had  been  so  far 
restoivd  that  soiut*  of  the  militia  had  gone  home,  and  only  two 
ri»ui  pan  it's,  of  not  ovtn-  forty  men  in  all,  remained  under  Colonel 
l>avid  Slu'plu'ril.  Hand  ditl  what  he  could  to  cover  the  inhab- 
itants bofiMV  tlu»  stroke  eanu».  During  the  night  of  August  31, 
from  two  luuulred  to  fiuir  hundrtnl  of  Hamilton's  Indians  — 
arr»»iiuts  ditYrr  ambusluHl  themstdves  near  by,  and  threw  the 
eiumiiunitN  into  i*oufusion  the  next  morning  by  a  sudden  ap- 
pn»arh.  TluMt*  was  tiuu'  en»»uirh,  however,  to  enable  the  out- 
siih*  M'ttlors  to  m't  >>itliin  the  ilefenses  before  the  attack  began. 
VUv  L;anisi>n  inado  soint'  ha/ai\lous  s:illies,  much  to  its  loss  of 
nmnbrr>  ;  bill  tlu'v  servtul  to  kivp  the  assailers  at  bay.  The 
Iradrr  of  tho  fnt^my,  tindiui:  liis  followers  discourage<l,  turned 
to  dt'stiN»\  in*;^  what  lu'  oould  in  the  surrounding  village.  Suo- 
rt»r  iov  the  bosiroi^l  arrivini;:,  he  disnpjK^ared  with  his  savages 
in  the  forest.      Theiv  is  a  g\Hxl  deal  of  confusion  in  the  accounts 
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which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  though  Wither  says  that 
Girty  was  the  leader  of  the  assault,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  he  was  present  at  all. 

The  whole  region  was  soon  alarmed,  and  Hand,  uncertain 
for  a  while  whether  to  make  counter  incursions,  at  last  drew  in 
the  men  from  his  lesser  outposts.  Kittanning,  for  one,  was 
abandoned,  and  the  season  in  this  p%rt  of  the  valley  ended 
with  little  hope. 

The  neighboring  Delawares  had  proved  steadfast,  but  a  band 
of  Shawnees  adhering  to  Cornstalk  had  wavered.  That  leader 
and  some  of  his  people  a  little  later  ventured  to  Fort  Randolph, 
where  some  militia,  aroused  by  recent  atrocities,  ensnared  and 
murdered  them.  It  was  hopeless  to  keep  any  of  the  Shawnees 
neutral  after  this. 

The  campaign  of  1777,  in  Washington's  loss  of  Philadelphia, 
had  not  been  propitious  for  those  struggling  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, who  were  thus  cut  off  from  their  main  seaboard  connec- 
tions ;  but  the  defeat  of  St.  Leger  and  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne  at  the  north  had  happily  intervened  ti>  put  a  new  aspect 
n]K>n  the  contest  of  the  trans- Alleghany  country,  where  so  much 
desultor}'  warfare  had  of  late  confused  the  outcome. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

c;KC>KGE    ROGERS   CLARK,   ARBITER   AND   SUPPLIANT. 

177(>-1779. 

In  tho  early  j>art  of  1776,  George  Rogers  Clark  had  east  his 
\oX  amouj;  tho  Kentuokians.     He  found  them  living  amid  dan-  , 
vjxM-s  and  stintHl  by  iH)Htieal  unrest.     Virginia,  as  the  parent 
iN»louv,  was  tiH>  ivniote  to  afford  them  protection.     There  were 
Uiil\  ninun^  of  sjwago  contests  in  store  for  them  through  tlie 
^HMUH^rtinl  action  of  the   British  commanders   at  Detroit  and 
rou>i,*i*H»la«     Then*  wen*  those  on  the  frontiers  —  and  it  suited 
riavk*^   natiuv  to  Iv    in  synii>athy  —  who  would   not   shrink 
!»>MU   tho   n*s|HmsilnHty  of  inde]>endent  action;  but  a  soberer 
puli;iuo\a  ^MVYailiHU  and  it  was  decided  not  to  take  any  decisive 
nIh  |x  K^fvM>^  xho  authorities  at  Williamsburg  were  informed  of 
tl»o  NiULUiou.     i^u  July  17,  1776,  delegates  from  these  forest 
r%M\u\im\aios  mot  at  llarnnlsburg  and  chose  Clark  and  another 
tx»  vukU  it.^ko  Niu^h  an  oudKissy.     The  people  had  already,  on 
Jnux^  .V\  Jrawu  up  a  memorial,  in  which  they  affirmed  that  the 
"jMn\u^    \iiK\\iov\  *' i>f    Kent ueky  were  not   a   Ixxly  whoso   aid 

h.MiM  U'  xU\H\tiAl  in  tnniblous  times.  They  recognize<l  that 
il\.  X  x»lon'v  N  \\r\\^  duttiui::  towanls  that  independence  of  whoj^e 
.Kx !  u  u'.M»  •.;  \\a>  tvv»  oarlv  then  for  them  to  have  heard.  The 
»L  1>  >u  >  Unnul  ^lit^unihy,  without  intimating  an  alternative 
xi  ilu  M  x^NMi  »uvU  |H  tuloT\o»\  to  make  the  council  listen  to  their 
J.n>i\\.l.  t\>\  iH»\\xUr:  but  Tatriok  Ilenrj*,  then  governor,  as 
NX.  .;    ».    K  !K MNx»n.  iMx^Vi^x'   Mas*»n,  and  George  Wythe,  threw  a 

t.oM'  .'!rln,nvx^  \\\  t\i\or  of  tho  fnnitiers,  and  the  grant  was 
in  1,1.       Om    \  I   v,>!  J,  tho   VnmmuMv  was  induced  to  detdare  the 

.«Nv'.xi  uf\  ot  N'.t^inia  o\or  the  Kentucky  region,  and  her 
|Mn|s».,'   to  |Mvxt«x't   a       l.utor.  tho  legislature,  on  DecemWr  7, 

P»mu,;    tiir    ^piiu.:    ot    ITTT,  tho  tidings  from  the   Indian 
».Mmii\  \uM{\\  v»t"  tho  Ohio  hail  alarnunl  Colonel  Crawford  at 
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Fort  Pitt.  When  the  summer  opened,  Clark  sent  two  young 
hunters  to  make  their  way  to  the  Illinois  settlements,  and  to 
disc»over  the  situation  there.  They  reported  on  their  return 
(June  22)  that  the  French  were  in  the  main  quiet  in  their 
villa<;es,  and  that  only  a  few  of  their  young  men  were  partici- 
pating in  the  British  and  savage  raids,  which  were  directed 
from  Detroit.  These  centres  of  the  French  population  were, 
however,  used  as  starting-places  of  these  marauding  parties. 
Clark  was  fired  by  these  reports  with  a  purpose  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  this  region,  and  on  October  1  he  again  left  Har- 
rodsburg  for  the  Virginia  capital.  He  tells  us  that  he  met  on 
his  way  many  adventurers  struggling  through  the  wilderness  to 
find  new  homes.  When  he  reached  Williamsburg,  he  found 
the  community  rejoicing  over  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  —  a 
goo<l  omen  that  gave  him  increased  enthusiasm. 

On    December   10,  1777,  Clark  laid  his  scheme  before  the 
governor.     In  case  of  failure  in  the  plan,  he  proposed  to  join 
the  Spaniards  beyond   the  Mississippi.     The  Virginia  council 
having  approved  Clark's  plan,  on  January  2, 1778,  the  governor 
gave  Clark  a  colonel's  commission,  and  committed  to  him  two 
sets  of  instructions,  one  expressing  a  purpose  to  defend  Ken- 
tucky only,  and  the  other,  which  was  to  be  kept  secret,  author- 
izing him  to  attack  Kaskaskia.     In  both  he  was  given  autlior- 
ity  to  raise,  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  seven  companies  of  forty 
men  each.     II(^  was  to  apply  to  General  Hand,  who,  as  we  have 
se<»n,  had  been  in  command  at  Fort  Pitt  since  June  1,  1777,  for 
a  |)ortion  of  the  stock  of  }>owder  which  had  been  brought  up 
the    Mississipi)i  from    New  Orleans,  and    such    other  supi)lies 
as  could  be  furnished.     Twelve  hundred  dollars  in  paper  were 
pven   to   him,  and   he  \vas  told  to  draw  for  further  sums   on 
Oliver  Pollock  at   New  Orleans,  who  would   be  instructed   to 
honor    his    drafts.     The    legislature  of  Virginia,  as  Jefferson, 
Mason,  and  Wythe  in  their  letters  of  congratulation  assured  him, 
was  exjH*cted  to  approj>riate  as  bounty  to  each  man  three  hun- 
<Wl  acres  of  the  conquered  territory.     So  the  whole  movement 
was  a  Virginia  one,  intended  to  secure  her  dominion  over  what 
she  l)elicved  to  be  her  charter  limits.     The  men  were  enlisted 
under   the    impression    conveyed    by    his    jniblic    instructions. 
Three  companies  were  raised,  one  hundred  and  fifty  nien  in  all, 
*nd  these  were  rendezvoused  at  Kedstone  on  the  Monongahela, 
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where  the  boats  were  assembled.  In  May,  1778,  having  beside 
his  troops  a  train  of  adventurous  settlers,  Clark  moved  on 
to  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling.  At  both  these  places  he  picked  up 
supplies.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  he  found  reinforce- 
ments. On  his  way  down  the  Ohio,  some  of  the  accompanying 
emigrants  left  him  at  points  where  they  could  easily  enter  the 
wilderness.  Others  remained  on  the  flotilla  till  May  27,  when 
he  reached  the  falls,  near  the  modem  Louisville.  Here  they 
were  landed  on  Corn  Island,  where  the  rushing  river  broke  up 
the  reflections  of  canebrakes,  vines,  and  lofty  trees.  A  stockade 
was  built  to  protect  tlie  eighty  settlei^s,  and  to  furnish  a  store- 
house for  his  excess  of  supplies.  Ten  of  his  soldiers  were  left 
as  a  guard.  He  liad  lost  something  by  desertion  on  the  way, 
and  was  glad  of  a  small  company  from  the  Ilolston,  which 
now  joined  him.  They  did  not  pi'ove  steadfast,  however,  for  as 
soon  as  he  made  known  his  real  instructions,  they  left  him. 
His  total  available  force  had  now  been  reduced  to  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  men.  If  it  had  been  larger,  he  might 
at  once  have  advanced  on  Vincennes ;  but  hoping  for  other 
accessions,  hc^  determined  to  go  to  Kaskaskia  first. 

While  making  his  jjreparations  to  leave,  intelligence  of  the 
French  alliance  reached  him  from  Fort  Pitt.  It  was  good 
tidini^s  wliich  he  h()[>ed  to  break  to  the  French  at  Kaskaskia 
witli  some  effect.  On  »Iune  24,  he  poled  his  boat«  up  the  river 
from  tlie  island  in  order  to  gain  the  main  channeL  and  then, 
it  being  a  high  stage  of  the  water,  the  flotilla  shot  down  the 
rapids  '*  at  the  very  moment  of  the  sun  lH»ing  in  a  great  eclipse.'' 
It  was  a  nearly  total  obscuration,  and  it  was  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  It  took  two  days  to  reac»h  a  cn^ek  just  above 
Fort  Mass.ic,  relays  of  rowers  working  day  and  night.  He  met 
on  the  way  some  hunters,  who  the  week  before  had  been  in 
Kaskaskia,  and  engageil  one  or  two  of  them  as  guides. 

The  men  were  landed,  and  there  was  not  a  horse  or  cannon 
ainonii  them  to  give  a  show  of  efticacy  to  the  courageous  little 
arniv.  It  was  on  Jnne  'JtJ  that  thev  be<i:^in  their  march  over  a 
route  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  the  first  fifty  of  which 
lay  throuLih  a  swain])y  country.  The  open  prairie,  which  (*anie 
next,  encourag«'d  them  in  their  weariness.  On  the  aftemtHm 
of  .Inly  4,  tln-y  were  within  three  miles  of  Kaskaskia*  and  their 
ftKul  was  I'xhaustetl.     That  post  was  in  command  of  Rocheblave, 


a  Fiviich  ofii.-cr  who  k-Kl  joiiu-a  tin-  British  aftt'i-  th.M-  h;i<l  ...- 
(•ii|iKil  tin:  iv'^itiii.  To  s:ivi'  i'xjh'iiw.  and  withimt  iiun-li  apprr- 
l>.-iision  of  tliB  i-xiKisiue  of  t)m  |)ost.  its  <;;in'i>oii  lia.l  li.vn 
^■.-utly  »HniiiiisIu-,I.  aiul  lio.-hrl.Iuv.-  ha.l  !ir.-ii  k..,,t  tli.Tr  to 
w:ilfli  till'  foimtrv  jiikI  rci>i>i-t  upon  .-vi-rits.     'I'liv  iiifii  thiit  w.t<j 

hit  lo  hliii  w.-iv  in  tlif  -iiunl  hall  of  tU-  fort  ii.akii.-  nv  in 

:i  .laiK-i-  when  C'liiik.  after  <laik.  an.l  iu;i-oni|anit(I  liy  his  nifii. 
MiiUloiih'  sprung  into  their  company.     Tlieri'  ronhl  he  no  re.sist- 
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ance,  and  "  the  self-styled  Colonel,  Mr.  Gierke,"  as  Roeheblave 
rejxjrted  him  to  Carleton,  was  thus  easily  put  in  possession  of 
the  jKJst  and  of  all  within  the  town.  The  next  morning  the 
oath  of  fidelity  was  administered.  After  this  the  townspeoj)le, 
whose  spirits  were  distinctly  gladdened  by  the  news  of  the 
French  alliance,  were  suffered  to  go  about  their  business. 

The  successful  conmiander  now  turned  for  sympathy  to  the 
Spanish  over  the  iSIississippi,  with  whom  he  opened  communi- 
cation, lie  found  the  commandant  at  St.  Louis  more  tlian 
ready  to  countenance  him.  Whei^ever  he  turned,  the  French 
about  him  were  ready  to  serve  him.  They  had  much  disturl>e<l 
Koclieblave  of  late  by  keeping  up  a  ti*atle  with  the  Spaniards, 
whicli  that  officer  was  jx)werles8  to  stop.  With  Kaskaskia  in 
American  hands,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  such  traffic  across 
the  ]VIississi})pi  being  carried  on  openly. 

Chirk  went  to  Cahokia  —  to  which  he  had  sent  Bowman  and 
tliirty  horsemen  on  the  first  day  of  his  occupation  of  Kaskaskia 
—  and  met  the  nortliern  Indians,  and  though  he  ran  some 
hazards  and  encountered  some  treachery,  the  French  stood  by 
him,  and  in  outward  seeming,  at  least,  the  tribes  were  gained 
over.  I  Ic  sent  a  commission  to  the  chief  of  the  distant  Foxes, 
but  the  British  intcrcej)ttMl  it. 

Ciibault,  a  })riest  at  Kaskaskia,  in  company  with  Dr.  Lafout 
and  a  few  others  whom  Chirk  could  trust,  was  sent,  on  July 
14,  to  Vinccnnes.  Lieutenant  Le(mard  Helm  was  also  of  the 
party,  and  was  detailed  to  take  the  military  command  of  the 
])hice.  He  administered  tlie  oath  to  those  he  found,  and  sent 
belts  to  the  neijrhborinu:  Wabash  Indians. 

(iibault  returned  to  Kaskaskia  on  August  1,  ajtid  rej)orted 
his  success.  Chirk  now  enlisted  enough  i*esident  Ci*eoles  to 
supply  the  gaps  in  his  c()ni])anies,  made  by  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  his  three  months'  men.  The  men  thus  released 
Were  sent  to  Virginia  under  an  officer,  who  also  took  charge 
of  Koehel)]ave  as  a  ])risoner  of  war. 

Tin  re  soon  arrived  from  St.  Louis  a  man  in  whom  Clark 
found  a  fast  friend.  This  was  Fran(;oi8  Vigo,  a  native  of 
Sardinia,  now  a  man  somewhat  over  thirty  years  of  age,  aeeord- 
inir  to  the  best  aeeounts,  thouirh  his  }iravest<me  makes  him  bom 
in  M'WK  He  luul  eonie  to  New  Orleans  in  a  Spanish  regiment, 
early  in  the  days  of  the  Si)anish  control.     After  leaving  the 
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army  he  turned  trader,  and  had  of  late  been  living  at  St.  Louis, 
where  he   had  become  a  person   of   influence   and   property. 
Hearing  of  Clark's  success,  he  had  hastened  to  Kaskaskia  to 
see  him.     Without  the  financial  aid  of  Vigo  at  St.  Louis  and 
of  Pollock  at  New  Orleans,  it  is  doubtful  if  Clark  could  have 
sustained  himself  in  the  coming  months.     Governor  Henry  had 
already  directed  Pollock  to  draw   on  France  for  money  to  be 
sent  to  Clark,  and  at  a  later  day  Clark  gave  an  affidavit  that  he 
received  Pollock's  remittances  in  specie.     In  September,  1778, 
Pollock  wrote  to  Congress  that  he  had  just  sent  a  new  remittance 
of  seven  thousand  three  hundred  dollars  to  Clark.     During  that 
year  he  borrowed  a  large  amount  from  the  Spanish  governor 
for  like  uses.     Vigo  let  Clark  have   twelve  thousand  dollars, 
and  took  Clark's  drafts  on  Pollock  for  that  sum.     When  these 
drafts  reached  New  Orleans,  Pollock,  who  had  been  sending 
powder  and  swivels  up  the  river  to  Clark,  found  himself  obliged 
to  raise  money  at  12.]  per  cent,  discount  to  meet  the  obligation. 
Later,  Pollock  drew  on  Delap  of  Bordeaux  on  account  of  a 
cargo  shipped  to  that  iK)rt,  in  order  to  amass  funds  for  Clark's 
continued  di-afts.     Fearing  that  the  vessel  might  not  aiTive  and 
Delap  would  dishonor  liis  draft,  he  solicited  Congress  in  April, 
n79,  to  direct  Franklin,  then  in  Paris,  to  assume  if  necessary 
the  burtlen.     Transactions  like  these  before  the  close  of  the  war 
reduetnl  Pollock  to  penury.     When  Vigo  died  at  Terre  Ilaute 
in  183G,  neglected  and  childless,  something  like  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  whieli  he  had  paid  to  Clark  remained  unsettled. 
Ten  years  later  (1846),  Vigo's  heirs  memorialized  Congress  for 
"^titution,  but  with  little  effecft.      In  1848,  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives  recognized  the  obligation.     Here  the 
niatter  rested  till  1872,  when  Congress  referred  the  question  to 
"iti  Court  of  Claims,  which  ofave  a  decision  in  favor  of  Vijifo's 
neirs.    The  government  carried  the  ease  to  the  Supreme  Court 
*^  187G,  when  long-delayed  justice  was  rendered,  but  the  appli- 
^^ts  who  received,  including  interest,  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
*^fe  mainly  claim  agents  and  lobbyists.     The  particular  draft 
*nich  was  the   basis  of   the  suit   was  one  drawn   on   Pollock, 
I^t*ceml)er  4,  1778,  for  $8716.40,  which  Vigo  had  cashed. 


'Vhile   Clark   was   thus   engaged   securing   funds,   measures 
^^^e  in  progress  to  organize  the  conquered  territory  under  a 
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civil  government.  The  provisions  were  quite  at  variance  with 
the  purpose  which  the  English  ministry  had  had  in  view  in 
pushing  through  the  Quebec  Bill,  and  threw  back  the  bounds 
of  Canada,  where  both  the  colonists  and  the  i)arent  government 
had  long,  through  many  wars,  insisted  that  they  belonged. 
The  Virginia  Assembly,  in  the  autumn  of  1778,  had  here 
created  the  county  of  Illinois,  and  had  given  to  Governor 
Henry  the  authority  to  raise  five  hundred  men  for  its  defense, 
and  to  keep  open  communication  with  and  through  it. 

Henry  selected,  as  governor  of  the  new  county,  an  active 
Virginian,  who  had  gone,  in  1775,  to  Kentucky,  where  he  had 
played  a  part  in  the  Transylvania  movement,  and  had  later 
been  in  Clark's  command,  —  Cai)tain  John  Todd.  Henry  sent 
him  instructions  which  required  him  "  to  cultivate  and  emulate 
the  aflfectious  of  the  French  and  Indians,"  to  command  the 
county  militia,  and  to  use  them  to  assist  Clark.  Todd,  on 
receiving  these  pajMjrs,  returned  to  Virginia  to  perfect  plans, 
and  when  he  again  reached  Kaskaskia  in  May,  1779,  he  bore 
a  letter  of  friendship  to  the  Spanish  governor  at  Ste.  Genevieve, 
which  he  was  expected  to  deliver  in  ])erson.  He  was  also  en- 
joined to  take  under  his  s])ecial  care  the  family  of  Roeheblave, 
now  a  ])ris()ncr  in  Virginia.  In  a])|)ointing  the  county  offict^rs^ 
Todd  was  (juite  ready  to  give  the  French  a  large  part  of  them, 
and  lie  endeavored  to  fill  the  country  with  actual  settlers,  to  the 
exclusion  of  s])cculat<>rs  in  land. 

It  was  a  relief  to  Clark  to  find  the  civil  administration  of 
tlie  region  in  so  good  hands,  for  events  were  demanding  his 
anxious  attention. 

All  alonir  the*  valley  north  of  the  Ohio,  the  American  cause 
hail  not  ])ros]H'recl,  and  in  Kentucky  tlu^re  hail  l>een  turmoil 
eiiouiili,  thouirh  it  was  not  always  favorable  to  the  British  and 
their  savage  allies.  During  the  siunmer  there  were  bands  of 
Tories,  horse  thieves,  and  other  renegades,  traversing  the  Ten- 
nessee country.  The  Watauga  eonununity,  bestirring  itself, 
had  mustered  and  sent  out  two  companies  of  militia.  These 
efVeetually  scouhmI  tlie  country,  antl  thosi'  of  the  marauders 
who  were  not  <*a])turetl  Hed  to  tlie  Cherokees,  or  escaped  north- 
ward to  the  British. 

Tlie  re  was  now  only  a  hunter's  hut  on  the  site  of  the  later 
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Nashville,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  families  were  elustered  about 
Bledsoe's  Lick,  stockaded  together  and  surrounded  by  Chick- 
asaws.  These  were  relieved.  Farther  north,  however,  at 
Boonesborough,  Hamilton,  through  his  rangers  and  savages, 
tried  hard  to  deliver  a  serious  blow. 

Boone,  who  had  been  earlier  captured   at  the   Salt  Licks, 
had  been  taken  to  Detroit,  where  Hamilton  treated  him  con- 
siderately.    Later  he  was  earned   into   the  Shawnee   country 
a  prisoner,  and  succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  with  his  mas- 
ters.    Here  he  learned  that  Hamilton  had  gathered  a  band  of 
over  four  himdred  warriors,  and  was  intending  to  let  them  loose 
upon  the  Kentucky  settlements.     In  June,  managing  to  escape, 
Boone  reached  his  home  in  time  to  improve  its  defenses.     The 
enemy   not   appearing,   and   anxious   for   definite    knowledge, 
Boone  started  out  with  a  squad  of   men  to   reconnoitre.     He 
crossed  the  Ohio,  and  had  a  sharp  conflict  with  the   Indians 
on  the  Scioto.     Learning  that  Hamilton's  expedition  was  now 
on  the  march,  led  by  both  French  and  British  officers  and  fly- 
ing the  flags  of  both,  it  soon  became  a  race  for  the  goal.    Boone 
surpassed  them  in  speed,  and  reached  lioonesborough  in  time  to 
drive  in  the  cattle  and  dispose  his  forty  effective  men  for  the 
onset.     He  had  a  score  other  men  not  equal  to  a  steady  fight. 

The  enemy  approached  the  fort  on  September  8,  1778, — if 
this  is  the  date,  for  there  is  a  conflict  of  testimony.     The  leader, 
whom  Boone  calls  Du  Quesne,  but  whom  tlie  English  call  De 
Qnindre,  demanded   a  parley.     This  was  accorded  by  Boone, 
only  to  find  it  had  been  treacherously  asked  for,  and  he  and  his 
men,  who  went  to  the  meeting,  had  a  struggle   to  escape   the 
snare.     Gaining  the  stockade,  the  siege  began,  and  lasted  sev- 
eral (lays,  till  the  enemy  finally  disa])peared  in  the  woods.     This 
repulse  and  the  raid  of  the  Watauga  men   relieved  the   region 
south  of  the  Ohio  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Farther  east,  however,  results  had  not  been  so  cheering.  In 
May,  1778,  Congress  had  voted  to  raise  three  thousand  men  for 
^rvioe  on  the  western  frontiers.  It  was  hoped  that  it  might 
P^ve  practicable  to  push  this  force  across  the  country  south  of 
^ke  Erie  and  capture  Detroit.  General  Hand  was  relieved, 
^<1  General  Lachlan  Mcintosh,  a  Scotchman,  now  somewhat 
*^^'er  fifty  years  old,  who  had  been  with  Oglethorpe  in  Georgia, 
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and  had  attracted  Washington's  attention,  was  assigned  to  the 
conuiiand  at  Fort  Pitt.  Washington,  at  Valley  Forge,  had 
ordered  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania  i*egiment,  under  Colonel  Brod- 
head,  to  tlie  frontiers,  and  the  Thirteenth  Virginia  regiment, 
under  Colonel  Gibson,  was  directed  to  be  in  readiness.  Vir- 
ginia was  at  the  same  time  expected  to  concentrate  a  large 
force  of  militia.  This  army,  when  ready,  was  to  advance  in 
two  divisicms  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men  each,  —  one  by  the 
Kanawha  and  the  other  by  the  Ohio,  and  to  unite  at  Fort 
Randolph  (Point  Pleasant).  News  had  already  been  rei*eived 
of  an  attack  by  two  hundred  savages,  in  May,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kanawha,  and  lati»r  on  the  Greenbrier;  but  the  assailants 
had  been  foiled  at  both  places. 

It  was  well  into  June,  1778,  when  Mcintosh  began  his  march, 
but  the  ravages  which  were  taking  place  in  the  Wyoming 
valley  rendered  it  necessary  to  detach  for  a  while  Broilhead^s 
eoiuniaud.  It  was  August  when  the  general,  with  this  dimin- 
islied  force,  reached  his  headquarters  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio. 
Before  he  was  ready  to  move  on,  Brodhead  i-ejoinetl  him. 

Tliere  wen*  at  this  time  three  main  ]>osts  west  of  the  Alle- 
i;lKinics,  Forts  Pitt,  Randolph,  and  Hand  ;  but  there  were 
beside  nearly  two-score  movable  camps  of  rangers,  who  were 
patrolliiiL;  tlie  bi>rder.  Mcintosh  chilled  them  in,  and  hoped 
with  his  force  thus  strengtheiunl  to  advance  on  Detn>it.  It 
was  nct'cssarv  ti>  his  ]>lan  to  leave  friendly  tril>es  behind  him, 
ami  at  Pittsburg,  on  Septendn'r  17,  with  a  supply  of  ten  thoo- 
>a!hl  tlollars*  worth  (»f  presents,  he  l>egiin  conciliatory  methods 
w  ith  the  I  Via  wares,  wlu>  weiv  stivteheil  along  his  expecteil  path. 
riic  Moraxians  luul  pretty  well  established  themselves  among 
tlu'M'  Indians,  thoui;li  not  so  eiTet'tually  but  that  apart  of  this 
hctcrom'ncous  |UM»plc  stmnl  ahM>f  in  the  British  interests.  The 
rncn»\  had  a  tiriu  ft»othold  among  the  Shawnees  who  occupied 
the  lowt-r  \allcNN  of  the  (ireat  and  Little  Miami  and  of  the 
^lioto.  The  npjH'r  watcr^  t»f  these  s:une  streams  were  given 
«»\er  to  the  inimical  Min^H's.  IVvond  these  were  the  Wvan- 
dots  on  the  Sandn^kN  —  not  always  steadfast  in  the  English 
inten^ts  and  the  (>ttawasou  the  Maiunee,  whom  Hamilton 
eoidd  better  depend  u|H>n.  M»lntosh  trieil  to  gather  these  hos- 
tile tribes  to  a  I'onference,  but  fewer  came  than  he  had  wished. 
Ne\ertheless,  he  llu>ught  he  had    gaineil  over  enough  for  his 
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purpose,  and  the  Shawnees  had  consented  to  his  traversing  their 
country.  But  in  doing  this  he  had  lost  time,  and  the  season 
was  become  inauspicious  for  an  active  campaign.  Accordingly 
he  began  the  erection  of  a  fort  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio, 
thirty  miles  below  Fort  Pitt,  and  near  the  mouth  of  Beaver 
Creek.  Here,  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  as  he  called  it,  he  established 
his  headquarters  on  October  8,  1778.  It  was  a  good  position 
to  afford  succor,  when  necessary,  to  the  settlements  which  had 
already  begun  to  extend  to  the  Muskingum,  and  thirty  miles 
up  that  river.  The  new  fort  was  the  first  built  north  of  the 
Ohio,  and  Mcintosh  had,  in  and  around  it,  a  body  of  twelve 
hundred  or  more  soldiers,  mainly  Virginians,  —  a  larger  number 
of  anned  men  than  had  before  operated  in  this  country.  His 
delay  here  in  building  what  Brodhead,  his  successor,  called  a 
"romantic  "  fort  was  thought  to  have  prevented  the  main  ob- 
ject of  his  campaign,  —  the  capture  of  Detroit. 

Mcintosh,  checked  in  his  advance  as  he  was,  had  got  far 
ahead  of  his  trains.  A  herd  of  cattle,  which  was  driven  after 
him,  did  not  come  up  till  November  3,  when  there  was  still  a 
l^*k  in  his  supplies  of  salt  and  other  things.  Two  days  later, 
Ae  general  started  again,  but  with  cattle  to  drive  and  other 
obstacles,  he  made  only  fifty  miles  in  a  fortnight,  and  was  then 
sufficiently  ahead  of  his  main  supplies  to  cause  alarm,  for  there 
^ere  rumors  of  an  opposing  force.  lie  was  following  pretty 
^«ch  the  route  which  Bouquet  had  taken  fourteen  years  before, 
"e  had  not  met  the  enemy  ;  but  fearing  concealed  dangers,  and 
*Jeedino^  a  nearer  refuge  than  Fort  Mcintosh,  in  case  of  disaster, 
and  believing  in  the  j>olicy  of  holding  the  country  by  a  chain  of 
posts,  he  built  a  stockade  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Tuscara- 
was, an  affluent  of  the  Muskingum,  and  named  it  Fort  Laurens, 
a»ter  the  president  of  Congress.  Its  site  was  near  the  modern 
"oli\ia  and  close  to  a  spot  where  Bouquet  had  built  a  stockade, 
^^e  distance  above  the  Moravian  settlements. 

This  was  Mcintosh's  farthest  point,  and  Detroit  was  safe,  for, 
Without  supjdies  and  the  season  far  gone,  there  was  no  longer 
h<>l)e  to  rciich  his  goal.  He  put  a  bold  fighter,  Colonel  John 
"»l)8on,  in  command  of  the  post,  with  a  force  of  one  hundred 
^^1  fifty  men,  to  be  used,  if  possible,  in  another  advance  in  the 
spring.     Ill  December,  the  general  returned  to  Fort  Pitt,  put 

regulars  into  winter  (|uarters,  and   sent  his  militia  to  their 
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lioiiieH.     The  year  had  ended  with  the  American  hopes  nearly 
(hiHhed  in  the  upj)er  regions  of  the  Ohio  valley. 

Farther  west  the  enemy  had  made  a  bold  stroke  against 
Clark.  It  l(K)ked  all  the  more  serious,  if  the  British  attack  on 
Savannah  should  succeed  and  they  should  hold  Augusta,  —  as 
they  later  did,  —  since  it  gave  them  two  bases,  not  so  very  re- 
inott^  from  each  other.  From  these,  with  their  available  forces 
strengthened  **  by  redeeming  the  army  of  the  Convention/'  as 
Hurgoyne's  captured  troops  were  called,  they  hoped  to  make  a 
counter  movement  south  of  the  Ohio. 

The  exj>edition  which  once  more  gave  them  Vineennes,  while 
Mcintosh  was  inauspiciously  withdrawing  to  Fort  Pitt,  was 
t*ouducttHl  by  Hamilton  without  the  approval  of  Ilaldimand, 
now  commanding  at  Quel>ec.  That  general  held  that  such  a 
ni(»vcmcnt  carried  the  invading  force  beyond  the  reach  of  aid, 
while  the  gt>venHnent\s  jwlicy  had  been  to  depend  ii|K>n  maraud* 
ing  parties.  Hamilton  himself  had  suggested  this  alternative 
course  of  tlviny:  bands  earlv  in  the  conflict,  and  Germain  bad 
(»nh»nHl  him,  March  26,  1777,  to  pursue  it.  In  June  such 
orders  weiv  rtveiveil  at  Detroit,  accompjinied  by  injunctions  to 
restrain  the  barbarities  of  the  savages.  Such  precautions  were 
utM'css;irily  inoj>ei-ative,  and  it  might  have  been  knoi^ii  they 
would  be. 

The  rt»sj>onsibiUty  for  the  use  of  Indians  during  the  war  is 
]>ivtty  evenly  divideil  l>et\vt*en  the  combatants.  The  practice  of 
it,  lu)wevt»r,  by  the  ministerial  jKirty  meant  attacks  on  women 
anil  children  and  the  sj>oliation  of  homes.  The  practice  of  it 
by  the  Americans  gave  no  such  |x>ssiV>le  misery  to  an  invading 
army,  which  was  without  domestic  aiHX>mpaniments.  The  use  of 
tlie  StiH'kbridire  Indians  duriuir  the  investment  of  Boston  doubt- 
less  antedated  the  einplovmeiit  of  such  allies  bv  the  roval  com- 
muuilers.  On  Ciage's  n'|H>rting  to  I'hirtmouth  this  fact,  the 
minister  ( Auirust  2.  177 ')>  t4»ld  that  gi»neral  **  there  M-as  no 
UMnn  to  lie^itate  u]hmj  the  pn>priety  of  pursuing  the  same  meas- 
ure/* Tlie  Hriti-ih  irovernineiit  at  the  same  time  began  the 
>lnpuient  (^Aui^fu^t,  177."0  of  ]>rest»nts  to  reward  the  constancy 
kA  the  hullauN. 

li  was  on  Se]»tember  2,  177t*».  that  Hamilton,  writing  from 
heiroit    to    Dartmouth,  ur^i^il  tluit   *'ever^-  means  should  be 
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employed  that  Providence  has  put  into  his  Majesty's  hands," 
—  a  sentiment  which,  later  expressed  by  Lord  Suffolk,  brought 
upon  him  (November,  1777)  the  scathing  rebuke  of  Chatham. 
Congress  did  not  formally  sanction  the  use  of  Indians  till 
March,  1778,  and  then  it  was  conditioned  on  Washington's 
judging  it  to  be  "  prudent  and  proper." 

Few  if  any  British  officers  brought  themselves  so  much  under 
severe  criticism  for  inciting  savage  barbarities  as  Governor 
Hamilton.  He  sang  war  songs  with  the  braves,  he  made  gifts  to 
parties  that  returned  with  scalps  ;  but  that  he  explicitly  oflfered 
rewards  as  an  incentive  to  taking  scalps  would  be  hard  to  prove, 
though  the  Council  of  Virginia,  after  Hamilton  became  their 
prisoner,  charged  him  with  doing  so.  His  glee  at  the  successful 
outcome  of  savage  raids  was  not  unshared  by  many  in  the  royal 
service.  We  have  abundant  testimony  of  this  in  the  observa- 
tions of  John  Leech  and  others  while  prisoners  in  the  British 
posts.  This  gruesome  hilarity  was  far,  however,  from  being 
universal.  Such  a  cynical  Tory  as  Judge  Jones  shuddered  at 
»t.  Lieutenant-Governor  Abbott,  at  Detroit,  in  June,  1778,  pro- 
tested against  the  use  of  Indians,  and  urged  only  the  securing 
of  their  neutrality.  De  Peyster  at  Mackinac  once  addressed  a 
Wd  of  braves  as  follows :  "  I  am  pleased  when  I  see  what  you 
<*all  live  meat.,  because  I  can  speak  to  it  and  get  information. 
Scalps  serve  to  show  you  have  seen  the  enemy,  but  they  are 
of  no  use  to  me;  I  cannot  speak  with  them."  Even  Hamilton 
himself  at  times  grew  tender,  and  on  hearing  that  Haldimand 
W  assumed  command  at  Quebec,  he  hastened  to  inform  him 
that  the  Indians  "  never  fail  [at  his  hands]  of  a  gratuity  on 
^very  proof  of  obedience  in  sparing  the  lives  of  such  as  are 
incapable  of  defending  themselves." 

In  June,  1777,  Hamilton  notified  Carleton  of  a  coming 
Indian  council,  and  told  him  that  he  could  assemble  a  thousand 
warriors  in  three  weeks,  "  should  your  Excellency  have  occasion 
for  their  services."  Shortly  after  this,  Carleton  was  relieved 
of  all  responsibility  in  the  matter,  as  the  conduct  of  the  war 
a^K)ut  the  u])per  lakes  had,  under  orders  from  England,  been 
put  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Hamilton.  When  this  new  gov- 
ernor reached  Detroit  to  take  command,  he  at  once  began  the 
<?nrollment  of  five  hundred  militia. 

At  Detroit,   Hamilton  was  advantageously  situated  for  an 
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oftViisivt*  war.  A  British  fleet  consisting  of  the  "  Gage,"  rar- 
rvinij  tweiilv-two  ::iiu>  and  swivels,  be^iiide  various  smaller  fraft, 
—  it  wa>  k'ss  than  tt«n  vears  since  the  British  Iiad  laiuichtil 
tlit-ir  tirr^t  ktnfl  at  Dtrtruit.  —  had  command  of  the  lakes,  an<l 
Oiuld  kee}t  the  )>u<<t  at  D*.'tnut  iu  i-ommunicatiun  with  H* 
IVv>tcr  at  Mackinac  and  with  the  British  commander  at  Ni- 
a^l^ara.  tht*  uther  strategir  jHjints  on  these  inland  waters.  Unfor- 
tunately for  Hamilton,  there  was  more  or  leas  disaffection  at 
ami  aiiiund  hi^  i>ost,  ami  the  health  of  Clark  was  a  comuiim 
toa>t  even  in  the  ]>res<-^an;:.  which  he  ke|»t  at  work  on  the  for- 
ti  Heat  ions.  The  i^tivernor  was  never  i|uite  sure  that  somebmlv 
was  not  l»etraying  hi'<*  jilans.  nor  was  he  certain  that  for  a  quart 
of  rum  an  hitlian  would  not  carr^'  tidings  to  (ieneral  Hand, 
who  was  >trivin;^  to  ojK.*n  thf  n.»ad  from  Pittsburg  tu  Detn»it. 
Hamilton's  force  was  jK-rhaps  tive  hundred  in  all,  consisting  «»I 
four  companies  of  the  Kini^V  Regiment  under  Lemoult.  a  sin;i;lr 
company  of  the  4Tth.  ami  two  eompanies  of  Butler's  Kangi*rs. 

Whilt*  ('lark  liad  In^eu  pr«']»aring  to  descend  the  Ohio,  II anil 
with  five  liundnMl  men  had  made  (  February,  1778)  an  incursion 
into  tilt*  ()liii>  eiMintrv.  but  his  mttvement  had  only  that  kind  of 
suci'es>  which  ;::ive  liis  ex|)«*4lition  the  bitter  designation  of  tli»' 
'•  sipiaw  ranipai;;n."  His  pur]N»se  was  to  destroy  stime  stort^ 
uhifh  Hamilton  had  s«'nt  to  Cayahogu  (^Cleveland)  as  a  baM* 
for  a  eampaiirii  ai;ainst  Fort  Pitt,  and  in  this  he  utterly  failt*d. 

Late  in  Mareli.  Hand  was  4listn*ss«*tl  at  new  developnient<«. 
Alfxamler  ^^'Kee.  Simon  (lirtv,  Matthew  Elliot,  and  others, 
h:iil  fttr  <^oiiie  tim«'  Ikm*!!  exciting  suspicion  at  Fort  Pitt,  when- 
til*  V  Hii'^'t-red.  and  at  la^t  tliey  di*iap|H*ared.  There  waa^  littlf 
«)i>iilit  tlifv  hail  t:i»n«'  over  to  Hamiltiui,  and  would  tr\'  tin 
tiitir  w.-iv  to  I)i'tniit  to  turn  tlie  friendly  Delawares  a<Riin«l 
tli<-  Aiii'ric.Mi'^.  They  djil  thi^.  though  Hec'kewelder*  the  M<>* 
i:t\I.iii.  \\:iN  -.I'lit  oil  tht'ir  traek<«  to  prevent  it.  This  emissary' 
ii'MiKl  tii:it  till-  ii-iii>i::idi*<>  had  pa^>ed  to  the  SciottN  and  wen- 
d'liiij  friitln  r  iiil^iliiit'  aiiii>ni:  the  ShawnccH.  It  was  earlv 
^uiiiiiiii  i.Imih-)  ulh'ii  <iirty  and  Iil'o  con)|muionB  reat'heil  W^ 
tP'ii.  :iiii|  t'oiiinl  ||:Miiilt<iii  in  the  mitNt  of  euuucils  held  with  thi* 
lii«li.in>.     (  )\\  . I  Ills  o.  iih  }*rf^fiitln::  a  batth*-:ixe  to  a  chief,  tht* 

L'»'\«i -MhL  ••  I  j»i;i\  iln-  Ma-^li-r  i*i  Life  t4)  give  you  succeais,'* 

aiiil  \\'\\\i  "in-Ii  pi:i\«i'«  Ik*  Nva^  •^mdini;  out  |tjirtieii  to  intenv|4 
till'  liiKit-  aM-i-iiiliii;^  I  Ik-  ( )hio  with  supplies  for  Fort  Pitt. 
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Thus  occupied,  Hamilton  might  well  have  thought  he  was  on 
the  whole  the  master  of  the  situation,  when,  on  August  1, 1778, 
be  received  the  news  of  the  capture  by  Clark  of  Kaskaskia. 
He  did  not  at  once  comprehend  the  character  of  the  conquest. 
He  supposed  that  the  captors  were  a  party  from  the  flotilla 
oommanded  by  Willing,  whom  he  describes  as  coming  ^^  of  one 
of  the  best  families  in  Philadelphia,  but  of  infamous  character 
and  debauched  morals."     He  further  suspected  that  the  Span- 
iards had  as  much  to  do  with  the  incursion  as  Willing  had. 
He  looked  u})on  the  Wabash  tribes  now  as  his  main  depend- 
ence in  resisting  further  raids,  and  sent  Celoron  among  them 
with  a  belt.     In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Germain  he  pite- 
eody  complains  that  there  was  not  now  a  British  fort  or  garri- 
son between  the  lakes  and  the  Gulf.     Haldimand,  before  he 
could  have  got  intelligence  from  Hamilton,  was  already  coun- 
leling  him  to  use  the  tribes  of  the  Wabash,  and  fill  the  Ohio 
valley  with  rangers,  so  as  to  keep  communication  with  Stuart 
and  the  Cherokees.     This  plan  was   the  gist  of  the  British 
policy,  and  Haldimand,  as  soon  as  he  learned  how  matters  had 
gone  with  Kocheblave,  was  urging  Hamilton  to  active  endeav- 
ors ;  but  he  never  quite  approved  permanent  posts  so  far  remote 
faom  the  lakes. 

As  soon  as  more  detaileil  news  reached  Hamilton  about  the 
n'al  actors  in  the  capture  of  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes,  he  lost 
no  time  in  planning  a  recapture.  He  was  still  somewhat  dis- 
tnistfiJ  of  the  French  about  his  post,  and  felt  that  all  traders 
^ere  rebels  at  heart,  and  so  he  watched  them  warily.  It  was 
wcessary  that  Stuart  in  the  south  should  know  his  purpose,  and 
Ihj  sent  a  verbal  statement  to  him  by  a  messenger,  who  was  to 
«ek  that  Indian  agent  by  way  of  the  Chickasaw  coimtry, 

HamilUm  at  this  time  was  dreaming  of  some  large  measures. 
He  informed  Haldimand  that  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  should  be 
seized  and  fortified,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Mississippi  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  occupation  of  Vincennes  he  looked 
upon  as  but  a  first  step  to  these  plans.  On  September  28, 
1778,  he  wn>te  to  Haldimand  that  "  the  Spaniards  are  feeble 
*nd  hated  by  the  French ;  the  French  are  fickle  and  have  no 
own  of  capacity  to  lead  them ;  the  rebels  are  enterprising  and 
l>fave,  but  want  resources ;  and  the  Indians  can  obtain  their 
^sources  but  from  the  English,  if  we  act  without  loss  of  time." 
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It  was  important  to  Hamilton's  plans  that  De  Peyster,  at 
Mackinac,  should  cooperate  with  him,  and  that  the  rebels  should 
not  be  allowed  to  obtain  a  foothold  on  the  lakes  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  commander  at  Detroit  had  sent  off  messages  to 
Mackinac  on  September  16,  asking  De  Peyster  to  send  his 
Indians  down  the  Illinois  River  by  the  Chicago  jx)rtage. 

Arent  Schuyler  de  Peyster,  of  a  New  York  family,  a  some- 
what rattle-brained  person,  given  to  writing  illiterate  letters,  but 
in  some  ways  an  enterprising  and  prudent  commander,  had  l)een 
in  cliarge  at  Mackinac  since  1774.  There  had  grown  up  about 
that  j>08t  a  considerable  trade,  and  a  portion  of  it  in  the  <lirec- 
tion  of  the  Mississippi  employed  a  fleet  of  sixty  canoes.  Lately, 
and  in  ignorance  of  Clark's  success  at  Kaskaskia,  De  Peyster 
had  allowed  one  Cliarles  Gratiot  to  go  down  to  the  Illinois 
country  for  trade,  where  he  found  the  rebels  ready  pun*hasers 
of  his  wares.  De  Peyster  learned  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  at 
Kaskaskia  only  a  few  days  before  Hamilton  had  dispatched  his 
message  to  him,  and  on  September  21,  1778,  he  wrote  to  Hal- 
dimand :  *'  The  rebels  are  so  firmly  fixed  in  Illinois  that  I  fear 
if  they  are  not  routed  by  some  means,  the  whole  Mississippi 
trade  is  knocked  up." 

De  Peyster,  tliough  he  had  feared  an  attack  at  Maekinat*, 
met  Hamilton's  demand  by  <lispatehing  Langlade  and  Gaiitier, 
with  a  band  of  Indians,  towards  St.  Joseph,  to  create  a  diver- 
sion in  Hamilton's  favor.  Their  instructions  were  dated  Octo- 
luM- 2().  At  that  time  Hamiltxm,  well  posted  on  the  doings  of 
Clark  through  an  Ottawa  chief,  had  already  left  Detroit.  Be^ 
fore  he  started,  he  drew  up  his  force  on  the  common,  read  the 
articles  of  war,  exacted  a  renewed  oath  from  the  French,  and 
i;<)t  Tcre  Potier,  **  a  man  of  respectable  character  and  venerable 
figure,"  to  *X\\\'  tlie  Catholics  a  blessing. 

On  OctoluT  7,  the  invadini;  force,  consisting  of  about  one 
liimdred  and  seventy-five  whites,  rej^nlars  and  volunteers,  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  Indians,  left  Di'troit  by  the  river.  The 
flotilla,  on  its  passam*  to  the  month  of  the  Maumee, experienced 
such  stormy  weather  that  Hamiltcm  in  his  anxiety  suffered 
**  more  than  can  he  expressed."  That  river  was  then  ascended 
to  the  rapids,  and  above  these  ohstructi(ms  they  pushed  on  in 
boats,  li<;htenin«,^  tlu'm  when  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  rifts. 
On  October  24,  1778,  they  reached  tlie  nine-mile  portage,  and 
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carrying  over  this,  they  shot  rapidly  down  the  Wabash  on  a 
freshet  which  Hamilton  had  created  by  cutting  the  beaver 
dams. 

The  force  was  within  three  miles  of  Vincennes  when  Lieu- 
tenant Helm,  still  in  command  at  that  post,  first  obtained  defi- 
nite tidings  of  the  approach,  though  he  had  been  disturbed  by 
rumors  some  days  earlier. 

Helm's  men,  who  had  been  about  seventy  in  number,  began 
to  desert  under  apprehension.  We  have  a  letter,  which  at  this 
time  he  wrote  to  Clark,  and  which  Hamilton  later  forwarded. 
In  this  he  says  he  has  only  twenty-one  men  left.  He  continued 
inditing  the  letter  till  the  enemy  were  within  three  hundred 
yards,  and  closes  it  with  expressing  a  doubt  if  he  had  four  men 
upon  whom  he  could  dej>end.  Major  Hay,  representing  Hamil- 
ton, had  appeared  in  the  place  the  day  before  (December  16), 
giving  warning  of  the  danger  of  resistance  to  the  townspeople. 
On  the  17th,  Helm  was  summoned  to  surrender,  and  did  so,  — 
the  usual  story  of  his  marching  out  witli  one  man  may  perhaps 
be  questioned.  Two  days  later,  the  British  oath  was  admin- 
istered to  the  residents,  numbering  not  far  from  six  hundred 
souls,  of  whom  a  third  were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  com- 
munity doubtless  included  at  other  seasons  some  hunters  and 
traders,  who  were  absent  at  this  time. 

Almost  the  first  act  of   Hamilton  was  to  dispatch  messengers 
to  Stuart  to  propose  a  meeting  of  their  resj)ective   forces  in  the 
spring  on  the  Cherokee  (Tennessee)  Kiver,  whence,  assisted  by 
the  southern  Indians,  the  united  detachments  could  harry  the 
rebel  frontiers.     Hamilton  also  notified  tlie  S})anish  commander 
on  the   Mississippi  that  while  he  and  Stuart  struck  the  Alle- 
ghany frontier,  a  force  from  Mackinac  would   sweep  the  rebels 
out  of  tlie  Illinois  country,  and  warned  him  that  if  he  expected 
immunitv  from  attack,  he  must  not  harbor  the  Americans. 

In  this  defiant  spirit  Hamilton  began  to  fortify  himself,  kee})- 
*D{^  only  eighty  or  ninety  men  with  him,  beside  some  French 
Volunteers.  He  sent  his  militia  back  to  Detroit  and  scattered 
^^^  Indians.  In  the  sprin;^^,  he  counted  on  their  rejoining  him 
^»th  other  reinforcements. 

The  next  year,  1779,  o])ened  with  both  ]>arties  anxious  over 
***e  situation  in  the  Ohio  basin.  The  British,  flanking  it  at 
^troit,  had  by  Hamilton's  success  pushed  in  a  wedge  at  Vin- 
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cennes.  The  communications  of  this  latter  post  were  through 
a  friendly  country,  but  its  situation  was  exposed,  with  such  a 
vigilant  foe  as  Clark  observing  it.  Kaskaskia  in  American 
hands  had  tolerably  secure  communications  with  New  Orleans, 
and  it  was  neighboring  to  Spanish  sympathizers.  But  the 
British  enjoyed  far  greater  facilities  of  relief  by  the  lakes  than 
could  be  given  to  Clark  by  the  Mississippi. 

l^tween  the  Wabash  and  the  Alleghany  there  was  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  inhabited  in  the  main  by  those  friendly  to  the 
British,  though  a  portion  of  the  Delawares  still  stood  by  the 
Americans,  and  there  were  symptoms  of  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  the  Wyandots.  The  advanced  jx)sts  of  the  revolutionists  in 
this  direction  were  at  Fort  Laurens  and  at  Point  Pleasant, 
botli  in  almost  chronic  alarm  from  the  prowling  savages. 

The  general  suspense  was  to  be  broken  by  a  fortunate  move- 
ment from  Kaskaskia.  Clark  had  for  some  time  been  busv  in 
gaining  over  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  in  sealing  his  friend- 
ship with  the  Spaniards  and  French.  His  success  in  these 
endeavoi*s  had  not  led  him  to  anticipate  the  daring  incursion 
of  Hamilton,  which  release<l  the  American  hold  on  Vincennes. 
Clark's  confidence  in  his  inmiunity  from  danger  appears  in  his 
letters  to  Governor  Henry  and  to  the  Virginia  delegates  in  Con- 
gress, whom  he  had  addressed  in  November,  1778.  Henrj'  and 
Jefferson  no  <l<)ubt  saw  the  great  imj>ortance  of  sustaining  Clark, 
for  his  success  could  but  tell  ujwn  the  ultimate  negotiations  for 
]H'aee,  and  his  continued  hold  on  the  Illinois  country  would 
work  a  practical  annulment  of  the  ))retension8  of  the  Quebec 
Bill.  The  Virginia  Assembly  proved  itself  ready  to  give  Clark's 
mm  such  encouragement  as  would  come  from  a  promise  of 
bounty  lands,  and  later  (November  23)  its  recortls  bore  an  entry 
of  the  formal  thanks  which  thev  voted  to  the  leader  himself. 

• 

'i\)  cause  hiui  to  be  unhampered  by  civic  duties,  the  new  county 
of  Illinois  had  been  set  u]>.  But  a  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  this 
western  cani])ai<^n  was  not  universal,  and  there  were  those  who 
questioned  tile  ])roj»riety  of  Henry's  divergence  from  the  single 
])ur|M)se  ()f  protectini::  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  settlements. 
( 'lark,  however,  was  to  silence  op])osition  by  a  brilliant 
stroki*.  While  Hamilton  at  \'iucennes  was  preparing  his  plans 
for  the  spriui^.  Clark  was  (h'visiug  a  suihlen  move  upon  the  en- 
emy on  the  Wabash.     A  cor}M)ral  and  six  men,  deserting  fram 
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Hamilton  in  January,  1779,  had  brought  Clark  the  confinua- 
tion  of  rumors,  if  not  indeed  the  first  news  of  Helm's  surrender. 
Already  Ilauiilton's  Indian  scouting  parties  were  hovering  about 
Kaskaskia,  and  one  of  them,  under  an  Ottawa  chief,  barely 
inissetl  dark  one  day,  when  he  was  returning  to  Kaskaskia 
fn>m  Cahokia.  But  more  comprehensive  toils  were  threaten- 
injj  him  and  the  American  cause  without  his  knowing  it. 

Hamilton's  couriers  had  already  come  to  a  plan  with  the 
southern  Indians  for  four  separate  movements.  Kaskaskia  was 
to  be  attacked  for  one.  The  Shawnees  were  to  be  assisted  in  an 
onslau<(ht  on  Fort  Laurens  for  another.  A  third  was  to  coui- 
hine  the  Wabash  Indians  in  a  promiscuous  swoop.  A  fourth 
was  to  station  other  savages  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cherokee  River 
t«)  intercept  any  flotilla  of  supplies  and  men  passing  either  way. 
Ti»  these  several  bands  Hamilton  was  to  supply  British  oflftcers 
wd  a  horde  of  Ottawas,  llurons,  and  Chippewas. 

While  Clark  was  brooding  on  his  own  projects  and  Hamilton 
^8  developing  his  plans,  (»ach  in  ignorance  of  the  other's  con- 
<liti(m,  Vigo  had  left  Kaskaskia  on  December  18,  1778,  before 
"J^^ws  of  Hamilton's  success  had  reached  that  placjc,  in  order  to 
*^fn*  supplies  to  Helm.  One  of  Hamilton's  scouting  parties 
w^pturiHl  him  on  the  24th,  and  he  was  carried  into  Vincennes 
^  a  prisoner. 

Hamilton  suspected  that  Vigo's  professions  of  trade  were  a 
c«ver  for  other  purposes,  and  kept  him  under  arrest.  Father 
"H>ault  interceded,  and  Vigo  was  set  free  on  a  j>romise  that 
"**  Would  do  nothiu":  at  Kaskaskia  on  his  way  back  detri- 
^^^Tital  to  tin*  king's  interest.  Vigo  avoided  Kaskaskia,  and 
^'^^'nt  to  St.  Louis  instead.  It  was  not  long  Ix^fore  Clark  knew 
'f^'in  a  source  not  diftieiilt  to  divine  that  Hamilton  had  but 
^^lA^ty  men  with  him.  It  was  neeessarv  for  Clark  to  move 
qiiicklv,  and  Vi^jfo's  readiness  to  back  the  American  cnnlit 
W|)e(l  Clark  to  get  his  supjJies  for  th(»  march.  Vigo  himself 
*'aine  to  Kaskaskia  on  January  2^,\  1779.  A  galley,  carrying 
*niall  gims  and  munitions,  was  dispatched  on  February  4,  under 
"»•'  ('onunan<l  of  John  Uogers,  down  the  lHssissi})pi  and  up  the 
Ohio  and  Wabash  to  a  i)oint  ten  leagues  below  Vineennes, 
*hcre  it  was  to  await  the  arrival  of  Clark  with  a  force  which 
Was  to  march  overland.  The  leader,  with  a  band  of  on(»  hundred 
an<l  seven tv  —  some   accimnts   sav  two  hundred  — adventurous 
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spirits,  American  and  French,  began  a  day  or  two  later  bis 
painful  niarcb  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles. 
He  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  go,  in  an  inclement 
season,  finding  his  way  in  pai*ts  through  drowned  lands,  broken 
with  ice.  There  were  swollen  rivers  to  cross,  now  by  wading 
and  now  by  ferrying.  Supplies  grew  scant,  and  it  was  almost 
ini})ossible  to  keep  ]X)wder  dry.  If  there  is  no  exaggeration  in 
Clark's  narrative,  there  were  times  when  he  despaired  of  life ; 
but  "'  the  finest  stallion  there  is  in  the  country,"  come  of  a  New 
Mexican  stock,  bore  the  commander  through,  and  his  men  fol- 
lowed him  with  dauntless  })luck. 

His  course  was  at  first  northwest,  and  he  probably  struck 
the  St.  Louis  trail  near  the  modern  town  of  Salem,  following 
a  trail  which  fifty  years  ago  was  still  visible  ;  and  after  this 
his  track  lay  nearly  east.  On  February  23,  the  weary  and 
famished  men,  kept  up  by  the  inspiration  of  their  leader,  ap- 
proached the  town.  The  Wabash  was  flowing  by  it,  through  a 
broad  three  leagues  of  submerged  country,  making  a  picture 
of  desolation.  Clark  sent  in  a  scout  to  the  French  inhabitants, 
and  his  message  was  kept  from  the  garrison.  Lying  concealed 
till  after  dark,  and  taking  as  guides  five  men,  whom  he  had 
captured,  he  ra])idly  entered  the  town.  A  scouting  party,  which 
Hamilton  had  sent  out  three  hours  before,  fortunately  misseil 
them.  Clark  told  off  a  part  of  his  force  to  occupy  the  town, 
while  a  band  of  riflemen  approached  the  fort,  —  Sackville,  as  it 
was  called,  —  and,  throwing  up  some  earthworks,  establishe<l 
themselves  within  ran<j^e.  During  the  night,  after  the  moon 
went  down,  the  ])arty  which  Hamilton  had  sent  out  got  safely 
in.  \W  dayliiiht  the  assailants'  trenches  were  near  enough  to 
annoy  the  ^i^rrison  with  the  drop})ing  fire  of  their  rifles,  for 
whicli  the  townsj)eoph»  had  made  good  Clark^s  damaged  powder. 
They  liad  also  <:^iven  the  hun<^ry  troops  the  only  good  meal  they 
had  had  for  a  week. 

'I'herc  was  pretty  soon  a  ]>assing  and  repassing  of  flags 
Ilehn,  now  on  parole,  l>rinii:in<;  Hamilton's  messages,  dark 
replied  in  a  note  wliieh  HaMiniand.  in  sending  it  lat*»r  to  Clin- 
ton, called  '' cnrions  for  its  inij>ertinence  of  style."  In  a 
jMisonal  interview,  the  two  (^Mnnianders  indulged  in  mutual 
crimination,  and  Hamilton  was  char<>^ed  with  a  barbarous 
s))irit.     Clark  was  stubborn    for  an    imconditional   surrender. 
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and  Hamiltou  manoeuvred  for  some  modification,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  Before  the  day  was  gone,  the  fort  was  surrendered, 
with  nearly  eighty  officers  and  men.  There  had  been  little 
bloodshed,  and  Clark  had  only  one  man  slightly  wounded. 

Three  days  later,  on  the  27th,  the  "  Willing,"  as  Rogers's 
galley  was  called,  arrived.  ^  She  had  buffeted  longer  than  was 
expected  with  the  strong  currents  of  the  Wabash.  She  added 
forty-eight  men  to  Clark's  little  army,  with  some  small  gims 
and  swivels.  Very  soon  Clark  sent  Helm  and  a  detachment 
up  the  river,  which  succeeded  in  capturing  a  train,  under  an 
escort  of  forty  men,  which  was  bringing  supplies  and  dispatches 
for  Hamilton.  The  party  returned  to  Vincennes  on  February 
27.  On  March  8,  Hamilton  and  such  prisoners  as  were  not 
paroled,  accompanied  by  a  guard,  were  started  on  their  way  to 
Virginia.  It  was  a  long  journey,  and  at  lea«t  two  thirds  of  the 
route  they  made  on  foot.  They  reached  Eiehmond  in  May, 
and  brought  the  first  news  of  Clark's  success,  his  earlier  dis- 
patches having  been  intercepted.  Hamilton  remained  in  con- 
finement at  Williamsburg  till  October,  1780,  when  he  was  sent 
on  parole  to  New  York.  Later,  on  July  6,  1781,  he  made  a 
rej)ort  to  Haldimand,  which  is  our  main  source  for  the  study  of 
these  campaigns  for  the  British  side. 

Two  days  after  Hamilton  had  started,  Clark  wrote  (March 
10)  to  Harrison,  the  speaker  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  thank- 
ing him  for  the  vote  of  thanks  which  that  body  had  passed, 
and  ex])ressing  his  great  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  rein- 
forcements. '*  This  stroke  will  nearly  put  an  end  to  the  Indian 
war,"  he  said,  and  he  ex})ressed  the  expectation  of  finishing  it 
in  two  months,  if  amply  supported  by  a  new  detachment.  *'  I 
hope  to  do  something  clever  if  they  arrive,''  he  added,  referring 
to  his  project  of  a  march  on  Detroit.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
disguise  his  pur|K)se  in  a  note  which  he  addressed  a  few  days 
lati*r  CMarch  16)  to  the  commander  at  that  post,  to  which  he 
had  sent  others  of  his  prisoners,  who  had  taken  an  oath  of 
neutrality.  *'  My  compliments  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  garri- 
son," he  says  ;  *'  if  they  are  building  works,  it  will  save  us  the 
trouble." 

Clark,  in  this  buoyant  mood,  leaving  in  Vincennes  a  garrison 
of  some  forty  men,  under  Helm,  took  seventy  or  eighty  others, 
and  on  March  20  embarked  in  the  "  Willing,"  aecoin])anied  by 
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five  other  armed  boats.  His  purpose  was  to  make  ready  in  Kas- 
kaskia  for  further  movements  in  the  spring.  Arrived  there,  he 
prepared,  on  April  29,  duplicate  dispatches  to  Henry  and  Jef- 
ferson, describing  his  campaign,  and  these  have  come  down  to 
us.  His  earlier  letters  had  been  taken,  as  has  been  said,  from 
his  messenger  near  the  Oliio  fal]^,  where  a  party  of  Hurous 
had  waylaid  their  bearer. 

But  movements  were  already  in  progress  south  of  the  Ohio 
destined  to  cause  disappointment  to  Clark.  Cameron,  now 
working  in  the  British  intei-ests  among  the  southern  Indians, 
supposed  that  Hamilton  was  secure  in  Vincennes.  He  had 
alrea<ly  ])lanned  an  inroad  of  Chickamaugas  and  other  Chero- 
kees  on  the  Carolina  border,  to  distract  attention  from  Hamil- 
ton's contemplateil  raid  over  the  Ohio.  When  James  Robert- 
son, the  pioneer  of  the  Cumberland  region,  heard  of  it,  he  sent 
warnings  to  the  Watauga  people.  That  hardy  colony  immeili- 
ately  sprang  to  the  tiisk  which  was  implied.  A  considerable 
body  of  riflemen,  under  Evan  Shelby,  were,  by  April  10,  on 
their  way  down  the  Clinch.  A  ])art  of  this  force  was  a  regi- 
ment which  made  uj)  the  ?iWQ  hundred  men  intended  for  Clark 
and  his  Detroit  campaign.  Their  diversion  to  a  new  field  was 
never  atoned  for. 

Shelby's  onset  was  rapid.  He  destroyed  a  large  deposit  of 
corn  among  the  Chickamaugas,  which  had  been  gatheretl  for 
Hamilton's  intended  invasion.  He  burned  the  towns  of  that 
ferocious  tribe,  and  lost  not  a  life  amid  all  his  acts  of  devasta- 
tion. All  immediate  (hmger  to  the  Kentucky  settlements  was 
now  at  an  «*nd. 

During  th(»  respite  a  new  immigration  set  in  by  the  Ohio 
and  the  Wildcrin'ss  Koad,  and  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten 
thousand  souls  a  year,  if  statements  of  this  kind  are  not  in 
rxcess  of  truth.  The  Virginia  surveyors,  to  help  the  influx, 
laid  out  a  nrw  road  over  the  Cumberland  Mountains  towards 
*Mhe  oprn  couutrv  of  Kentucky,"  so  as  *"  to  give  passage  to 
packliorsfs." 

Whilo  this  success  of  Shelby  checked  the  southern  Indians 
and  <lashcd  the  hopes  which  the  British  had  based  on  their  ad- 
vantage in  (leorgia,  there  was  anumg  the  royalists  in  the  north 
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great  anxiety  lest  Clark's  prestige  and  the  use  of  Fort  Laurens 
as  a  base  for  a  new  advance  from  Fort  Pitt  should  together 
put  in  great  hazard  their  signal  position  at  Detroit.  If  lost, 
however,  the  blow  would  not  be  irreparable,  for  the  Ottawa 
Kiver  route  would  still  afford  an  easy  communication  with  Lake 
Huron  and  the  western  tribes. 

De  Peyster  at  Mackinac  did  not  hear  of  Hamilton's  capture 
till  about  the  time  of  Shelby^s  raid.  Langlade  and  Gautier 
had  just  reached  Milwaukee,  or  as  some  say  St.  Joseph,  when 
the  unwelcome  tidings  scattered  their  Indians.  De  Peyster 's 
position  was  an  embarrassing  one,  for  his  intentions  to  succor 
Vineennes  hatl  been  utterly  foiled.  He  felt  constrained  to  pro- 
tect his  own  post  as  well  as  he  could,  and  to  animate  the  Sioux 
against  the  French,  in  retaliation  for  their  encouragement  of 
the  Americans. 

Haldimand,  at  his  remote  headquarters,  remained  for  some 
time  in  dread  lest  Clark  would  send  a  force  against  Mackinac. 
The  British  commanding  general,  in  New  York,  was  sending 
^ord  west  in  February,  1779,  before  it  was  known  that  Viu- 
^nnes  was  in  danger,  that  one  himdred  and  thirty  carpenters 
and  two  hundred  wood-cutters  had  been  sent  by  the  rebels  over 
the  mountains  to  open  a  way,  and  that  every  saddler  in  Phila- 
|*^lphia  was  hard  at  work  making  pack-saddles.  We  know  that 
*^  May  one  hundred  and  fifty  boat-builders  were  at  work  near 
Fort  Pitt. 

Lernoult,  at  Detroit,  received  word  of  Hamilton's  capture  on 
March  26,  1779.  An  interpreter,  having  escaped  from  Vin- 
^^nnes  in  the  confusion,  had  carried  the  tidings.  Lernonlt  felt 
^Ppfehensive,  at  once,  of  the  safetv  of  the  train  which  Clark  had 
^•aptured,  and  saw  how  the  route  by  the  Mauiuee  was  thrown 
^I^n  to  the  Americans.  He  promptly  sent  to  Haldimand  for 
^*^-  While  troops  were  on  the  way  thither  from  Niagara,  and 
■^^ore  they  arrived,  Clark,  just  about  being  relieved  by  Todd 
*^[  the  civil  government,  had  made  up  his  mind  (April  29)  that 
^^^  available  force  was  insufficient  to  advance,  and  so  expressed 
*inn8«'lf  to  the  governor  of  Virginia. 

T^o  add  to  Haldimand's  anxiety,  he  was  also  uneeii;ain  about 
the  fate  of  the  Vineennes  convoy,  and  knew  how  its  sup])lies 
^^uld  aid  Clark,  if  he  had  captured  it.  He  was  also  painfully 
^nscious  how  difficult  it  had  beconie   to  satisfy    the  Indians 
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with  the  supplies  and  gratuities  which  Ilamiiton,  in  his  confi- 
dence, had  promised  them.  Fai-ther  than  this,  he  was  at  his 
wits'  end  to  know  who  among  the  French,  and  almost  under  his 
hand,  was  corresponding  with  the  rebek,  for  a  letter  of  I^fay* 
ette  and  D'Estaiug's  proclamation  to  his  countrymen,  which  had 
been  issued  at  Boston,  October  28,  1778,  were  insidiously  cir- 
culating among  them,  creating  not  a  little  responsive  excitement, 
not  only  among  the  old  Canadians,  but  among  the  Indians.  If 
this  sympathy  should  invite  raids  from  over  the  border,  lialdi- 
numd  had  scarce  a  thousand  men  to  guard  a  multitude  of 
points,  and  of  these  he  had  learned  to  place  small  confidence 
upon  the  German  regiments. 

Sending  his  aid,  Captain  Brehm  (May  25),  to  Detroit  to 
insure  better  information  in  that  direction,  tidings  after  a 
while  reached  llaldimand  from  the  Scioto  and  Muskingum 
valleys,  which  showed  that  the  war  was  again  starting  with  the 
s])ring. 

CoKmel  John  Bowman,  in  May,  had  crossed  the  Ohio  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  with  nearly  three  hundrtMl  Kentucky 
volunteers.  He  made  a  sudden  dash  upon  a  Shawnee  town 
near  tlie  modern  Chillicothe.  Having  burned  the  houses  and 
secured  some  plunder,  he  returned.  He  had  dealt  a  blow  which 
ilisinclined  tlie  savages  of  the  north  to  follow  English  leailers 
in  a  projected  movement  into  Kentucky.  So  another  concerted 
niovenu'iit  of  the  British  was  checked,  for  Comwjillis,  after 
Lincoln's  surrender  at  Charleston  (May  12),  had  counted  on 
.scndin<i-  a  band  of  Tories  to  lead  the  aroused  Creeks  and  Chen>- 
kccs  upon  tlie  frontiers  of  Tennessee,  while  the  northern  In- 
dians came  down  on  the  other  side. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  ])lans  on  the  upper  Ohio  were  not 
more  successful.  All  throu^^h  the  spring  of  1779,  S(*alping 
parties  of  Wyandot s  and  Mingoes  had  been  prowling  about  the 
exposed  fort  on  the  Tuscarawas,  and  ambushing  convoys  from 
Fort  Pitt.  Twice  in  the  winter  the  savages  attacked  the  fort, 
antl  (iihson  beint:;  warned  by  Zeisberger,  the  enemy  were  forcetl 
to  retire  throni^h  the  stubbornness  of  the  almost  starved  garri- 
son, for  Mcintosh  had  faih'd  to  <::et  in  supplies  by  way  of  the 
Muskingum.  The  most  strenuous  effort  of  the  enemy  had  been 
ma(h'  in  February,  1771>,  after  Girty  had  intercepted  some  of 
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Gibson's  letters.  Captain  Bird,  of  the  King's  Regiment,  accom- 
panied by  Simon  Girty  and  a  few  soldiers,  now  led  a  horde 
of  savages.  Starting  up  from  a  concealment  near  by,  they 
8uq)ri8ed  a  party  which  Gibson  had  sent  out,  and  gave  the 
first  notice  of  an  investment  of  the  fort.  For  nearly  a  month 
the  blockade  continued,  and  a  few  days  after  the  enemy  disap- 
peared, Mcintosh  arrived  with  relief,  and  found  the  garrison 
living  on  rawhides  and  roots.  On  the  general's  return  to  Fort 
Pitt,  he  was  soon  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  department  by 
his  second  in  command.  Colonel  Brodhead,  whom  Washington 
had  selected  on  March  5,  1779.  The  new  commander  assumed 
charge  of  the  department  with  small  confidence  in  the  condi- 
tions which  Mcintosh's  course  had  imposed,  and  with  still  less 
content  with  the  huckstering  element  about  Fort  Pitt.  "  The 
cursed  spirit  of  monopoly  is  too  prevalent,"  he  wrote  (May  26), 
**an(i  greatly  injures  the  soldiers."  At  the  end  of  May,  he 
heard  that  Fort  Laurens  was  again  threatened,  and  was  to  be 
attacked  "  when  the  sti*awberries  are  ripe."  lie  succeeded  at 
once  in  throwing  supplies  into  that  fort,  now  garrisoned  by  a 
hody  of  seventy-five  men,  though  the  country  which  the  convoy 
traversed  was  swarming  with  Indians.  But  in  August  it  was 
bought  prudent  to  abandon  the  |)ost. 

The  |)osition  of  all  the  other  forts  in  the  department  had 
heen  for  some  time  precarious.  In  June,  Fort  Randolph  at  the 
niouth  of  the  Kanawha  was  abandoned,  leaving  Fort  Ilenry  at 
"heeling  the  most  advanced  post,  while  an  inner  line  of  stock- 
ades from  Fort  Ligonier  to  the  new  Fort  Armstrong  at  Kittan- 
^^og  (built  in  June)  were  the  chief  protections  of  the  frontier. 

While  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio  was  thus  abandoned, 
Shelby's  rapid  movements  had  quieted,  for  the  most  part,  tliat 
^uth  of  the  Ohio,  and  encouraged  some  adventurous  frontiers- 
^^Xi  to  cross  the  river  and  seek  lands  amone:  the  D(;lawares, 
J^lying  uj)on  their  friendship.  Brodhead  had  little  confidence 
^^  that  incongruous  people,  and  did  what  he  could  to  preveut 
^•^e  risks. 

In  August,  1779,  General  Sullivan  was  well  started  on  his 
*^^perating  inroad  among  the  Iroquois  lakes  of  New  York, 
Partly  to  punish  the  Indians  for  their  treaohery,  and  partly  to 
'^nder  more   open    the   communication   with   the  West.     His 
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devastation  was  ample,  but  its  effect  was  not  lasting.  Some 
portions  of  the  Six  Nations  were  beyond  his  reach.  Such  were 
some  of  the  Senecas  and  Munseys,  whose  lands  stretched  into 
the  northwestern  parts  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio.  To  make 
a  diversion  in  Sullivan's  favor,  and  similarly  to  chastise  this 
portion  of  that  people,  Brodhead,  by  calling  in  his  outposts 
and  summoning  volunteers  from  the  county  lieutenants,  suc- 
ceeded in  gathering  about  six  hundred  men  near  Fort  Pitt 
The  resi)onse  for  vohmteers  had  not  been  as  general  as  he 
had  wished,  and  he  gave  as  a  reason  that  the  people  are  "  intent 
upon  going  to  Kentuck ; "  but  he  succeeded  in  getting  some, 
who,  in  the  guise  of  Indians,  were  content  to  scour  the  country 
for  scalps. 

Brodhead  had  been  anxious  to  start  on  this  expedition  so  as 
to  get  some  advantage  out  of  two  hundred  of  his  men,  whose 
term  of  service  expired  on  August  10 ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
11th  that  he  set  out,  and  in  such  spirits  that  he  hoj)e<l  he  would 
be  allowed,  after  pimishing  the  Senecas,  to  march  on  Detroit 
He  marched  up  the  Alleghany,  and  set  to  work  burning  houseft, 
and  destroying  cornfields,  and  gathering  plunder,  later  to  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  men.  He  had  lost  neither  man  nor 
beast  when,  on  Septemlx^r  14,  he  was  back  in  Fort  Pitt,  having 
tem]>orarily,  at  least,  quelled  the  savage  temper  in  this  region. 

In  October,  lit*  sent  a  force  to  drive  off  trespassers  who  had 
h'ft  the  Monongahela  and  had  crossed  the  Ohio,  while  he  tried 
t<)  ])ersnade  tht*  Delawares  not  to  molest  any  who  escaped  his 
viirilance. 

He  was  still  dn^aniinrr  of  an  attack  on  Detroit,  and  in  Novem- 
ber h(»  asked  Waslnngton's  ]>ennission  to  make  it  before  Feb- 
ruary,  \\\wu   the  Hoods  wouhl  interfere.     He  was  advised  bv 

» 

^^'ashinu:t<>n  to  wait  till  s])ring,  and  gather  supplies  and  infor- 
mation in  tlie  interim.  It  was  discouraging  when  Brodhead 
heard  of  tlic  death  of  David  Rogers  and  the  capture  of  the 
supplies  which  he  was  brinpuii:  u])  the  river  from  New  Orleanfi. 
If  the  reports  which  reached  Fort  Pitt  were  true,  —  and  Brod- 
head had  asked  Zeisln'rirer  to  get  him  information,  —  the  garri- 
son at  Detroit  counted  hut  about  six  hundred,  regulars  and 
militia. 

While  thus  neither  Mcintosh  nor  Brodhead  had  accomplished 
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much,  there  had  been  in  Jefferson  and  others  a  larger  confi- 
dence in  the  daring  backwoods  spirit  of  Clark.  By  July  1, 
1779,  Clark  had  returned  to  Vincennes,  only  to  be  disappointed 
in  meeting  there  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  recruits 
whom  he  had  expected  from  Virginia,  and  but  thii-ty  of  the 
three  hundred  Kentuckians  who  had  been  promised  to  him. 
With  an  inadequate  force,  he  was  not  tempted  to  carry  out 
*'the  clever  thing"  which  he  had  set  his  heart  upon,  and  so,  in 
August,  leaving  Helm  at  Vincennes,  he  returned  to  the  falls  of 
the  Ohio.  Here  he  again  raised  the  question  of  an  attack  on 
Detroit ;  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  his  council  of  war  that  at 
least  a  thousand  men  were  necessary  for  such  a  stroke,  while 
with  half  that  number  he  could  successfully  hold  his  own. 
To  do  this,  it  was  thought,  required  a  force  of  two  hundred  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  each  at  Vin- 
cennes and  Cahokia. 

Clark's  position  at  the  falls,  where  his  men  had  been  prom- 
ised one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  in  bounty  land,  alarmed 
De  Peyster  during  the  winter,  lest  Clark  should  fortify  so  good 
a  strategic  point.  It  was  Clark's  purpose  to  spend  the  time  till 
spring  in  an  incursion  among  the  Shawnees  on  the  Miami  and 
Scioto;  but  the  river  fell  and  rendered  transportation  difficult, 
and  the  ])lan  w^as  abandoned.  On  November  19,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  George  Mason,  which,  with  his  letters  of  February  24 
from  Vincennes,  and  April  29  from  Kaskaskia,  constitutes  the 
main  sources  for  the  study  of  his  campaigns.  Clark's  memoirs, 
said  to  have  been  written  at  the  request  of  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son, though  more  in  detail,  were  written  (1791)  too  long  after- 
wards to  be  of  comparable  value. 

So  the  year  (1779)  was  closing  almost  everywhere  beyond  the 
mountains  with  sus])en^e  on  both  sides,  l)ut  with  the  opposing 
generals  intent  on  preparations  for  a  new  campaign  in  the 
spring. 

In  August,  1779,  Haldimand  had  sent  some  aid  to  Detroit, 
and  ha<l  taken  measure  to  reassure  the  Six  Nations,  whose  s})ir- 
\tA  had  been  rudely  shattered  by  Sullivan  and  Brodhead.  It 
seemed  doubtful  if  Clinton  could  kee])  his  promise  of  large  rein- 
forcements for  Canada,  for  by  September  the  negotiations  for 
exchanging  the  Convention  troops  which  surrendered  at  Sara- 
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t()<^a  had  fallen  through,  and  South  Carolina,  where  the  British 
were  strengthening  their  foothold,  had  made  large  demands 
on  the  resources  at  headquarters  in  New  York.  So  Detn>it, 
though  a  new  fort  had  been  built  there,  was  far  from  secure 
when,  late  in  the  year,  De  Peyster  came  from  Mackinac  to  take 
charge. 

That  commander  had  left  the  garrison  at  the  straits  hartlly 
more  confident.  The  effect  of  Hamilton's  discomfiture,  when 
news  of  it  had  reat^hed  them  in  May,  had  been  discouraging. 
It  rendered  the  French  uneasy,  and,  as  De  Peyster  said,  *'  cowed 
the  Indians  in  general."  Ilaldimand,  when  he  heanl  of  these 
results,  asked  De  I^eyster  to  send  some  Puants,  Sacs,  and  Foxes 
down  to  Quebec  to  give  them  new  courage  at  the  sight  of  a 
British  fleet,  and  later  he  sent  a  speech,  for  De  Peyster  t<> 
render  to  tlie  tribes,  in  which  he  advised  them  *'to  keep  the 
l^)stonians  [Americans]  out  of  the  country  in  order  to  enjoy 
])cace  and  plenty.'' 

De  Peyster  had  by  this  time  asked  to  be  relieved,  and  Sin- 
clair was  sent  to  take  the  }K)st,  which  in  his  sui)erior'8  judg- 
ment was  *"  in  a  critical  situation."  Not  long  before,  a  Fn»nch 
triuU'r,  (iodcfroy  Liuctot,  had  deserted  to  the  rebel  cause,  and 
in  July,  1779,  it  had  been  believed  at  Mackinac  that  the  n'ne- 
gade  was  preparing  to  attack  St.  Joseph  with  four  hundre<l 
men.  After  this  the  Indians  were  slowly  rehabilitated  in  the 
Kni;lish  interest,  and  before  De  Peyster  left  he  had  himself 
bei;;uu  to  be  hopeful  that  **  the  Indians  would  clear  the  Illinois 
at  one  stroke,*'  and  welcome  the  Cherokees  coming  up  from  the 
south.  Ilaldiiiiand  hardly  shared  De  Peyster's  confidence,  and 
whin  Sinclair  arrived  in  ()ctol)er,  1779,  he  found  it  not  so  easv 
to  arouse  the  Indians  for  a  s])ring  cam)>aign  to  the  Illinois. 
Sinclair  had  been  sent  then*  with  a  distinct  plan  of  campaign  on 
the  part  of  \\\v  home  irovernineut.  He  was  ex{)ected  to  descend 
the  Mississippi,  whih'  Campbell  fmm  Pensacola  took  New  Or- 
leans and  eanie  nj)  to  meet  him.  (lermain  in  the  previous  June 
had  notiticd  Ilahliniand  of  this  plan,  and  at  a  later  date  he  had 
instrneted  Stuart  to  keep  the  southern  Indians  in  open  comma* 
nication  with  Detroit.  (ierniain*s  ])ur]>ose  had  alreadv  been, 
t»  in|M»rarily  at  least,  dashed  by  (ialvez's  prompt  movement  in 
St'pteinbrr,  1T71K  on  Natehez,  lat^'r  to  be  explained,  and  by  all 
I'tYorts  at  the  north  failinir. 
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Before  the  year  (1779)  closed,  a  new  movement  in  the  west- 
ern regions  had  been  consummated,  which  gave  the  pioneers  a 
firm  hold  on  the  Cumberland  valley.  During  a  season  which 
was  the  severest  the  frontiersmen  had  experienced,  and  which 
was  marked  by  suffering  and  famine  throughout  the  west,  James 
Robertson,  now  closing  a  ten  years'  residence  on  the  Holston, 
had  spent  the  previous  year  among  the  Cherokees,  laboring 
to  keep  them  quiet.  About  November  1,  1779,  with  a  train  of 
immigrants  from  the  Watauga  hamlets,  he  started  west.  By 
the  close  of  the  year  they  had  built  a  fort  and  a  few  cabins, 
which  were  the  beginnings  of  the  later  Nashville.  It  was  a 
region  then  known  as  the  French  Lick,  and  had  been,  since 
1714,  occasionally  occupied  by  the  French  hunters.  Vast  herds 
of  buffalo  had  long  found  the  lick  an  attraction.  Within  the 
next  three  months  Robertson's  party  built  a  stockade,  and  scat- 
tered their  huts  about  the  ground. 

This  occupation  of  a  new  region  was  the  most  decided  gain 
for  the  American  cause  which  a  year  of  anxiety  had  developed. 
Clark  still  held  the  Illinois  country,  to  be  sure,  but  he  was 
surrounded  with  little  of  that  domesticity  which  comforted  Rob- 
ertson at  the  French    Lick.     With  little  homogeneousness  in 
the  Illinois  population,  there  was  scant  confidence  in  its  future. 
Now  and  for  some  time  yet,  Clark's  ability  to  maintain  himself 
depended  on  the  pecuniary  aid  which  Vigo  and  Pollock  ren- 
dered.    In  November  (1779),  the  Virginia  Assembly  had  de- 
cided to  strengthen  Clark's  position,  but  their  action  was  wholly 
dependent  on  the  credit  which  the  governor  of  that  State  could 
obtain    at    New  Orleans.     For  three   and    a   half   years  from 
March,  1778,  Clark  dis|)ensed  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  specie, 
or  nearly  two  and  a  quarter  millions  in  currency.     Up  to  the 
close  of  1779,  he  drew  in  nearly  etpial  })arts  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars or  more  in    specie   from  Pollock  and  from  the  Virginia 
treasury.     Pollock's  account  with  Virginia,  mainly  for  the  suj)- 
port  of  Clark,  shows  that  he  advanced  in  specie  down  to  Au- 
gust, 1781,  over  ninety  thousand  dollars. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   SINISTER   PURPOSES   OF   FRANCE. 

1774-1779. 

Louis  XV.  of  France  had  died  in  1774,  and  in  the  mid- 
summer of  that  year,  Manrepas,  affable  and  courtly,  but  what- 
ever you  please  in  principle  and  a  known  enemy  of  England, 
had  been  put  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet  of  the  new  king,  Louis 
XVL  The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  wjas  Vergeunes,  now  a 
man  of  fifty-three,  a  patient  and  polite  diplomat  of  the  intrigu- 
ing school.  lie  was  perfectly  unscrupidous  when  occasion  re- 
quired, and  an  adept  in  the  arts  of  deceit.  "  A  little  gooil- 
natured  wisdom,"  said  Jay  at  a  later  day,  "  often  does  more  in 
})()litic8  than  nuich  slippery  craft.  By  the  former,  the  French 
acquired  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  America,  and  by  the 
latter  their  minister  is  impairing  it."  It  was  his  policy  to  be 
])repared  for  war,  and  to  watch  for  an  o})portunity  to  catch 
Enghmd  at  a  disadvantage. 

He  nuist  have  looked  on  with  some  satisfaction  when  he  saw 
his  Anglican  rival  strive,  by  the  Quebec  Bill,  to  hem  in  her 
revolting  colonies  by  the  same  geographical  confines  which 
France  in  churning  to  the  Alleghanies  had  so  long  8truggle<l  to 
maintain.  A  few  years  later,  as  we  shall  see,  Vergennes  him- 
self would  gladly  have  pressed  the  same  restraint  upon  the  nas- 
cent American  Ke))ul)lic,  if  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Jay  had  given 
liini  the  o])p<)rtunity.  Already  the  alliance  which  was  to  follow 
the  downfall  of  Bnrgoyne  was  a  purpose  of  Vergennes,  but 
he  could  not  at  this  juncture  esca))0  anxiety  lest  the  concil- 
iatory <'onnscls  of  Chatham  wouhl  ])revail,  and  lest  England,  by 
i)luni:inLr  into  a  French  war,  would,  as  her  cabinet  dared  to 
lioptN  succeed  in  winning  back  the  loyalty  of  her  colonies.  He 
was,  indcctl,  astounded  at  the  imbecility  of  the  English  ministry 
in  neglecting  o])portunities  of  ap|H\ising  the  rebels.  He  was 
told  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  king  was  at  fault.     The  monitn^h 
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might  indeed  be  stubborn,  but  the  real  fault  was  the  blindness 
of  the  Tory  party  to  the  change  which  was  taking  place  in  what 
that  age  called  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  and  in  the  principles 
of  the  British  Constitution.  There  was  an  unwillingness  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  revolutions  are  no  respecters  of  vested 
political  interests.  The  Tories  failed  to  understand  that  civic 
progress  is  often  made  on  the  wreck  oi  the  present. 

Vergennes  was  j)ossessed  by  a  similar  obtuseness.  Still,  an 
occasional  light  was  thrown  into  his  mind  by  his  consuming 
desire  to  humble  England.  Egregiously  perfidious  himself,  he 
was  continually  prating  of  English  perfidy. 

Congratulating  himself,  somewhat  prematurely,  that   Spain 
was  won  to  his  views,  Vergennes,  on  August  7,  1775,  in  a 
eommunication    addressed  to  the    Spanish  minister,  distinctly 
foreshadowed  his  purpose  of  active  intervention  in  the  Amer- 
ican war.     In  October,  M.  Bonvouloir  sailed  in  the  ^^  Charm- 
ing Betsy  '^  for  Philailelphia,  under  secret  instructions  from 
Vergennes,  to  observe  what  was  going  on  in   the  American 
Congress.     lie  was  also  to  seek  occasions  to  let  the  Americans 
know  of  the  sympathy  of  France. 

DonioFs  bulky  acknowledgment  of  French  heartlessness,  as 
his  great  work  has  proved  to  be,  as  well  as  Stevens's  Facsimiles^ 
show  us  how  detestably  insincere  Vergennes  could  be.  Near 
the  end  of  1775,  he  put  on  record  his  opinions  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  his  king.  He  told  his  royal  master  that  French  aid 
alone  could  make  sure  the  success  of  the  colonies.  He  assured 
him  that  it  was  the  true  policy  of  France  to  cripple  her  natural 
enemy.  When  the  struggle  in  America  had  weakened  Eng- 
land, the  time,  he  said,  would  come  publicly  to  assist  the  revolt. 
Meanwhile,  he  explained,  France  must  keep  the  American 
courage  uj),  by  promises,  till  such  a  pi*opitious  turn  of  the  con- 
test conies. 

The  American  Congress  was  at  the  same  time  playing  into 
Vergennes's  hands.  Late  in  November,  they  had  instituted  a 
Committee  of  Secret  Corres])ondence,  with  Franklin  at  its 
head,  and  on  December  12  this  committee  instructed  Arthur 
Lee,  then  in  London,  to  make  approaches  to  the  Continental 
powers. 

When  the  new  year  (177G)  opened,  Vergennes  found  himself, 
through  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  in  a  degree  of  embarrass- 
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inent  which  was  increased  by  the  indecision  of  the  king.  Be- 
fore January  was  gone,  a  letter  from  Beaumarchais,  saying  that 
England  was  nearly  hopeless,  was  so  skillfully  used  in  Ver- 
gennes's  hands  that  the  king  withdrew  his  opposition,  and  the 
way  seemed  clear. 

Still,  the  influence  of  Maurepas  and  Turgot  was  against  pre- 
cipitating a  war,  which,  in  the  latter's  judgment,  might,  by 
emancipating  the  British  colonies,  give  the  signal  for  the  revolt 
of  all  colonies  of  whatever  power.  Turgot  was  indeed  in  a 
fair  way  to  prove  too  much  of  an  obstacle,  and  in  May  he  was 
dismissed. 

Early  in  March,  encouraging  reports  came  from  Bonvouloir, 
and  Gerard  de  Kayneval  formulated  the  results  for  Vergennes's 
eye.  It  was  represented  that  if  the  humiliation  of  England 
was  carried  to  an  extent  of  assuring  the  independence  of  the 
colonies,  France  could  have  no  fear  of  them  in  their  exhaustion. 
War  with  England  was  represented  as  inevitable,  whatever  the 
result  of  their  assisting  the  colonies. 

Vergennes  had  no  disposition  to  retreat,  and  on  May  2, 1776, 
he  definitely  requested  the  king  to  approve  a  g^nt  of  money  to 
the  colonies,  and  the  royal  assent  was  given.  Up  to  this  time 
the  minister  ha<l  abstained  from  positive  action  in  aid  of  the 
colonies  ;  but  he  had  winked  at  the  help  which  was  being  given 
in  tlie  FrtMich  ports.  It  was  a  turning-point,  and  a  policy  was 
brj^un  of  decided  sij^nilicanee. 

The  troops  which  England  had  already  dispatched  to  America 
ahirnied  ViTi^cnncs,  lest  a  way  be  found  in  the  sequel  to  hurl 
thciii  ai^ainst  the  French  West  Indies.  At  the  same  time,  he 
aroused  S])ain  by  })icturing  a  like  danger,  if  these  troops  should 
br  moved  aj^ainst  New  Orleans.  The  ministers  at  Madrid 
were  not  slow  to  s(M'  how  Louisiana  could  aggrandize  S|min,  if 
KiiL^land,  in  tlie  first  instance,  and,  after  that,  if  her  severetl  de- 
|)en<h'neies,  couhl  be  kept  back  from  the  Mississippi.  Nothing 
could  conduce  so  nHi(*1i  to  this  end  as  the  exhaustion  of  t>oth 
parties  in  tlie  war,  and  the  greater  the  exhaustion,  the  lietter 
prospects  for  France  antl  Spain.  It  was  thus,  with  S|)anish 
connivance,  tlie  hope  of  Vergennes  to  lure  the  Americans  to  a 
collapse  by  pvinij:  them  ho]»(»  that  tliey  c(mld  obtain  a  subsidy 
<>f  money.  On  May  i^,  177»>,  Vergennes  propase<l  to  Spain 
that  she   should    advance  a  million  dolhirs  to  the  Americanft. 
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Grimaldi,  in  advising  his  royal  master  to  accede  to  the  propo- 
sition and  sharing  Vergennes's  sinister  aims,  congratulated  him 
on  a  movement  which  might. not  only  force  England  to  destruc- 
tion, but  would  at  the  same  time  exhaust  the  Americans.  The 
colonists  would  in  this  way  become  in  the  end  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Bourbons. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  Congress,  ignorant  of  the  con- 
cealed purposes  of  France,  had  sent  Silas  Deane  to  Paris  as  its 
agent.  The  Committee  of  Secret  Correspondence  had  given 
him,  on  March  3,  his  instructions.  Deane  soon  found  himself 
the  sport  of  two  parties  in  the  gay  capital.  On  the  one  side 
he  was  shadowed  by  a  complacent  American  named  Bancroft, 
who  reported  everything  to  the  English  ministry.  On  the  other, 
Vergennes,  with  whom  Deane  had  his  first  meeting  in  July, 
(1776),  played  the  sympathizing  friend  to  conceal  his  inimical 
wiles.  With  diplomatic  blandness  the  French  minister  prom- 
ised all  that  America  could  need. 

Not  long  afterwards  came  tidings  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Vergennes  was  now  aroused,  and  active  inter- 
ference seemed  imminent,  while  Beaumarchais  had  attained  a 
position  where  he  could  assure  the  American  Committee  of 
Secret  Correspondence  that  his  fictitious  house  of  Ilortales  et 
Cie  was  ready  to  be  an  intermediary  in  bringing  Congress 
and  the  French  government  into  closer  relations.  Still  later, 
(August,  1776),  Vergennes,  while  urging  bis  royal  master  that 
the  time  for  action  had  come,  also  suggested  to  Spain  that  she 
could  now  throw  off  the  mask.  Spain  hesitated,  as  Portuguese 
affairs  perplexed  her,  but  on  October  8,  she  assented.  Almost 
at  the  same  time,  news  reached  Paris  of  Washington's  defeat 
on  Long  Island,  and  that  untoward  event  called  a  halt  in  the 
autumn  of  1776. 

Meanwhile,  events  were  niovino^  rapidly  in  America,  and 
Spanish  officials  were  winking  at  aid  given  the  eolonios  at  New 
Orleans. 

Intelligence  of  the  action  on  July  4,  1776,  at  Philadelphia, 
had  hardly  reached  Fort  Pitt  when,  under  ordt^rs  of  Congress, 
and  by  direc»tion  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  Captain  (leorge 
Gibson  and  Lieutenant  Linn  started,  on  July  19,  down  the 
river  in  the  disguise  of  traders.    When,  in  August,  they  arrived 
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at  New  Orleans,  they  foiiiul  the  Spanish  governor,  Uuzaga,  in 
no  coniphieent  niocxl.  He  had  been  uneasy  under  the  suspi(*ion 
that  in  diplomatic  ways  all  was  not  going  well.  lie  was  appre- 
hensive that  England  would  succeed  in  pacifying  her  colonies, 
and  could  then,  with  their  aid,  turn  upon  Louisiana.  To  get 
information,  he  had  already  sent  a  spy  to  Philadelphia. 

(iibson  and  his  eom])anion  found,  however,  prompt  syni|)athy 
in  Oliver  Pollock.  This  American  had  begun  active  exertions 
in  behalf  of  his  countrymen  in  April,  177(3,  when  he  had  uusuc- 
i'cssfully  tried  to  persuade  Unzjiga  to  protect  American  vessels 
against  British  warships.  With  Pollock's  aid  Gibson's  actj* 
were  partly  concealed  from  the  British  spies,  and  he  bought 
twelve  hundred  |>ounds  of  ])Owder.  A  part  of  it,  under  Pol- 
lock's direction,  was  ship]>ed  north  by  sea,  while  the  greater 
bulk  of  it,  nine  thousand  })ounds,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  kegs, 
was  })laced  on  barges  to  as<?end  the  river.  This  was  done  while 
Knglish  spies  were  watching  for  some  overt  act,  and,  t4>  make 
it  apj)ear  that  he  was  conunitting  some  offense  against  Spani>b 
law,  (iibson  allowed  himself  to  be  tIiro\Mi  into  prison. 

Linn,  in  <*harge  of  the  barges,  started  homeward  on  Septeni- 
lu'i*  22,  ITTO.  It  was  a  long  pull  agsiinst  the  current  for  nearly 
ciirht  months,  and  it  was  Mav  2,  1777,  lx»fore  the  lieutonant 
delivered  his  dangcnms  bunlen  to  Colonel  William  C'niwfonl, 
at  Wheeling,  "  f(n'  the  use  of  the  Continent."  The  ex|MHlition, 
in  its  slow  progress,  hail  run  great  risks  of  being  intercepteiJ. 

At'tiT  Linn  \mu\  starte<l  n<u*tlu  Pollock  wrote  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Conirn'ss,  ttMidcrini^  naiewtnl  services  and  nH*ountins 
the  benetiiial  rtVtvt  which  the  Declaration  of  Indeptmdence  had 
ni;i«lc  in  that  town.  He  <:\i<l  that  the  governor  was  reatly  to 
(»|M  n  ti.iilc  with  the  Anicrieans,  and  woidd  protect  their  cruis«»r« 
•A\u\  pii/e--.  >liouhl  they  ctune  into  the  river.  lie  also  adde«l 
iliMt  this  Spanish  otbelal  was  ready  to  unite  with  Congress  in 
niaintalnini;  a  re^nlar  express  by  the  Mississippi  and  Fort 
ritt.  1  Ml  ween  lMnla«lel|»hia  and  New  Orleans.  Pollo4*k*s  sym- 
pailiit  -  IkuI  not  rMajMMl  the  notii'c  of  the  English  spies.  His 
Ninien.ler  \\a'^  «liinan»led  ]»y  the  British  eomniander  at  Pensa- 
e«»l.i.  l»Mt  ^^a'^  ii'tiiMMl.  An  Kn^li'^h  sl«H>jM>f-war  was  IjHng down 
tlie  livi  r.  an, I  Polloek  was  t'eaj  t'nl  that  scune  untoward  accident 
lui^iit  tliiow  liini  into  its  iMtnunander's  hands.  A(*cordin:;ly 
he  (lesired  1  ^»n^re'^N  to  i^ive  him  a  commission  in  some  em{)ai'ity. 
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so  that  he  could  have  its  protection  in  an  emergency.  In  the 
same  letter  Pollock  adds  that  the  Spanish  governor  had  sent 
orders  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  put  American  vessels  enter^ 
ing  the  passes  under  the  Spanish  flag. 

On  the  1st  of  February  preceding  (1777),  Don  Bernardo 
de  Galvez,  the  commander  of  a  regiment  in  the  garrison  at 
New  Orleans,  succeeded  to  the  governor's  chair.  He  very  soon 
opened  communication  through  Major  Cruz,  at  St.  Louis,  with 
Colonel  Morgan  on  the  Ohio,  and  took  Pollock  into  his  confi- 
dence as  one  whom  Unzaga  assured  him  he  could  tioist. 

Galvez  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  of  powerful  family 
connection,  and  likely  to  bring  Spanish  and  French  interests 
into  close  relations.  Jay,  who  later  knew  his  relatives  in  Spain, 
informed  the  president  of  Congress  that  "  the  one  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi has  written  favorably  of  the  Americans  to  his  brothers 
here,  and  it  would  be  well  to  cultivate  this  disposition."  The 
opportunity  to  do  so  was  not  lost. 

The  new  governor  soon  strengthened  himself  by  bringing 
emigrants  from  the  French  West  Indies.  In  retaliation  for 
British  captures  on  the  lakes  back  of  New  Orleans,  he  boldly 
seized  some  English  vessels  trading  between  the  Balize  and 
Manchae.  He  began  to  build  some  boats  to  carry  long-range 
gims,  which  woitld  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  light  guns 
whieli  any  vessel  could  take  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
^lississippi. 

Pollock  soon  devised  some  audacious  plans.  In  April,  1777, 
he  sent  a  vessel  north  under  Leniire  to  inform  Congress  that 
Galvez  stood  ready  to  furnish  cash  and  supjilies  to  any  American 
force  intending  to  capture  Pensacola,  and  a  little  later  (May  5) 
he  urged  Congi*ess  to  make  a  decision,  and,  if  favorable,  to  send 
blank  commissions  to  be  used  in  raising*  troops  in  New  Orleans. 
C^olonel  George  Gordon,  eoniniandinc;  at  Fort  Pitt,  had  fore- 
stalled any  action  of  Congress,  and  bt^fore  Linn's  return  he  had 
sent  word  to  Galvez  that  if  the  Spaniards  would  supply  trans- 
ports, he  was  hoping  to  send  one  thousand  men  down  the  river 
prepared  to  attack  Mobile  and  Pensacola.  A  little  later,  the 
Spanish  governor  was  assured  that  lie  need  have  no  apprehen- 
sion, but  that  the  Creeks,  Clioctaws,  and  (^liiekasaws  could  be 
depended  upon  to  stand  neutral.  Xotliinu'  came  of  the  project, 
but  the  Committee  of  Secret  Correspondence  took  on  their  part 
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an  iin])ortaiit  step  when  they  apix)inte(l,  in  June,  1777,  Polliick 
their  eoiuniercial  agent,  and  directed  him  to  ship  at  unce  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  dolhu*s'  woHh  of  cloths  and  strouds  to  Plilia- 
del])hia  by  thi*ee  or  four  swift  vessels,  promising  to  send  flour 
in  return  to  balance  the  account. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  British  blockade  of  the  Atlantit* 
coast  Iiad  become  so  close  that  Congress  found  it  im]K>ssibl«*  to 
send  the  flour  out  of  port.  In  October,  Pollock  was  told  to  nin 
the  ncH^essary  risks  of  forwarding  sup])lie8  along  the  coast,  as 
trans{>ortation  by  the  river  was  too  slow  and,  because  of  Indian 
forays,  too  Iiazardous  for  their  present  exigencies. 

On  September  26, 177C,  a  few  days  after  Linn^s  barges  hail 
cast  off  their  moorings  at  New  Orleans,  Congress  had  apiH>int<Nl 
some  commissioners  to  £uro})e.  At  tlieir  head  was  Franklin, 
and  lie  was  not  without  ho])e  tliat  in  the  flnal  settlement  lie 
could  indu(*e  the  British  ministers  to  sell  Florida  and  Quebev* 
to  the  new  Kepublic.  His  ctmipanions  in  the  mission  were  to 
l)e  Arthur  Lee,  now  in  London  (for  Jefferson  had  deidined  ^> 
\)e  one),  and  Deane,  already  in  Paris.  The  latter,  active  iu 
mind,  had  conceived  a  new  ])lan  for  relieving  the  stagnation  uf 
events,  and  on  l)e<*ember  1,  liefore  Franklin  arrived,  he  ha«l 
written  home,  outlining  a  s(*heme  to  attnurt  immigration,  and 
to  And  money  for  the  de])leted  treasury  of  the  colcmie^.  lie 
thou<>:ht  that  the  (*ountry  which  the  Quebec  Act  had  aimetl  to 
alienate  from  the  colonies  would  In;  ^^a  resource  amply  a«l«^ 
fpiate,  under  |)ro|N*r  regulations,  for  defraying  the  whole  ex- 
{M'lise  of  the  war,  an<l  for  ])roviding  the  sums  necefwary  to  pur< 
eli.isi*  the  native  right  to  the  soil/'  To  give  this  land  its  value 
I  If  |>ri>|H)sr(l  that  it  should  Im*  made  a  distinct  State,  of  twentv- 
fi.i  iiiillii»ii  arrrs.  ti»  Ik*  eon  fet  lent  ted  with  those  OtlH*r  colon  M*4 
■  li"  I.  Ii:i<l  1 1  null'  a  deehinition  of  inde|H*ndence.  The  nettliu;: 
•  I  i<  \.i  ("  Im*  li'ft  to  one  hundnil  or  mon*  grmiit«»e««  while 
(  "n  li  ^  ii>-4  rv«il  fi»r  tli«'ir  own  advantage  one  lifth  of  the  land, 
iMiii'    .  i  tr.      Td   iiiihici'  iiiniiii^ration,  he  rt*lied  upon  the  sym- 

|i.itlt\    \\iili    tlii-   A I  iran    .strii;:;^Ie  whi(*h«  despite  the   calcn- 

iiiirr-  -  lti'«) >^  iii  tlif  \'<M';;«*niit's  ministry,  was  marked  among 

lip  I'l'  rx  li  |Mi»|.)f.  riit'iir*-  the  nioiith  (lWemlH*r)  rioted,  the 
AiiH-i  ii-:tii  i-iiiiiiui^-Iitin'r^.  I'raiikliii  being  now  on  the  spot. 
Ii.hI  tlirir  initial  inert  in;;  both  with  V«*rg«*nneH  and  the  Coont 
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d' Aranda.  They  got  some  encouragement  in  the  promise  that 
American  privateers  should  have  equal  protection  in  the  French 
and  Spanish  ports.  Vergennes,  however,  had  lost  some  of  his 
boldness,  or  was  veiling  it,  when,  a  few  weeks  later  (February, 
1777)  Grimaldi  was  succeeded  at  Madrid  by  the  Count  Florida 
Blanea. 

This  man,  who  thus  became  the  Spanish  king's  prime  minis- 
ter, was  forty-six  years  old ;  he  had  risen  from  an  inconspicuous 
station,  and  by  force  of  character  had  well  crowded  with  action 
his  mature  life.  He  disliked  England,  was  jealous  of  France, 
and  hated  revolutions.  He  certainly  was  not  quite  ready  to 
make  good  all  the  promises  which  Grimaldi  had  made.  He 
had  his  eye  on  Portugal,  and  he  wished  rather  to  have  French 
aid  in  secui:ing  that  little  kingdom,  than  to  join  in  the  struggle 
in  British  America.  He  thought,  also,  that  France  and  Spain 
could  work  together  better  in  Brazil,  a  Portuguese  dependency; 
than  in  North  America.  Vergennes  felt  otherwise,  and  this 
lack  of  accord,  as  well  as  the  bad  news  from  Washington's 
army,  seemed  at  present  to  be  fatal  to  an  agreement. 

To  oiffset  the  ill  effects  of  the  military  miscarriages  near  New 
York,  Congress  was  quite  prepared  (December,  1776)  to  prom- 
ise its  assistance  in  capturing  Pensaeola  from  the  British  and 
share  its  advantages  as  a  i>ort,  as  well  as  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  Spain ;  but  this  willingness  was  not  known 
till  April,  when  Franklin  opened  the  question  with  Aranda. 
A  few  weeks  before  (March  4, 1777),  Arthur  Lee  had  met  Gri- 
maldi at  Burgos,  but  he  could  get  no  })roniise  of  active  assist- 
ance. He  further  learned  that  Florida  Blanea  was  apologizing 
to  England  and  playing  shy  with  Vergennes.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  intimated  that  the  Americans  would  find  powder  and  other 
supplies  at  New  Orleans,  which  they  could  take,  if  they  liked, 
on  credit. 

In  France  there  was  an  active  })ul)lic  o])inion,  asking  for  ac- 
tion, largely  induced  by  the  influence  of  Franklin.  But  Ver- 
gennes repelled  the  request  of  the  American  coinniissioners  for 
guns  and  ships,  and  made  a  show  of  preventing  Lafayette  and 
De  Kalb  embarking  for  America.  By  April  20,  however,  La- 
fayette, who  had  fled  to  S])anish  territory,  ])ut  to  sea,  though 
ostensibly  for  the  West  Indies. 

This  exodus,  or  some  other  incident,  had  aroused  Stormont, 
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the  British  ambassador  in  Paris,  to  a  belief  that  au  expedition 
to  aid  the  rebels  was  arranged  by  a  French  general  officer,  and 
he  suspected  that  he  could  get  more  particular  information  if  he 
could  pay  fifteen  hundred  guineas  for  it.  His  government  was 
not  quite  as  credulous,  and  directed  him  not  to  pay  the  money. 
Before  long  the  Fi-ench  cabinet  was  assuring  the  London  states- 
men of  their  determined  neutrality.  This  led  the  British  min- 
istry in  July  to  propose  a  treaty,  in  which  both  England  and 
France  should  guai'antee  their  respective  possessions  in  America. 
Vergennes  was  not  to  be  caught,  and  before  many  days  had 
passed,  he  and  the  king  were  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  ex- 
pected crisis  for  determinate  action  had  come.  There  was  some 
difficulty  in  making  the  king  see  wisdom  in  abetting  a  rebellion 
against  a  royal  brother  ;  but  Vergennes  had  little  sympathy  with 
any  such  sentiments,  when  the  purpose  to  punish  England  was 
in  the  balance.  It  had  come  to  be  simply  a  question  of  the 
opportune  moment  for  a  public  declaration.  Franklin,  in  Se|>- 
tember,  was  assuring  Congress  that  the  commissioners  were 
much  too  far  from  accomplishing  their  object.  The  final  fruition 
of  all  his  hopes  was  nearer  than  Franklin  could  have  judgetl. 
Tlie  autumn  had  brought  mingled  elation  ami  regret  in  the 
colonies.  Washingt<m  had  failed  at  Brandywine  and  German- 
town  ;  but  Hurgoyne  had  capitulatetl  at  Saratoga.  An  anny 
worstiul  was  no  offset  to  an  army  captured,  and  Jonathan  Aus- 
tin Loring,  whc»n  he  sailed,  on  October  30,  as  the  messenger  of 
good  ti<lings  to  the  American  commissioners  in  Paris,  carried 
also  conviction  to  the  hesitating  cabinet  of  France. 

Karly  in  December,  1777,  and  not  many  hours  apart,  the 
staitlini;:  news  reached  Lord  North  in  London,  just  as  he  had 
returned  at  midnight  from  a  debate  in  Parliament,  and  it  was 
broken  to  Franklin  at  Passy  by  the  l^)ston  messenger.  It  was 
soon  heard  by  Verm'nnes.  *' There  nnist  be  no  time  lost,"  he 
said.  He  let  the  king,  who  was  wondering  what  S|>aiu  would 
<lo.  untlerstaiul  that  an  atlvantage  was  likely  to  accrue  t4>  whom- 
ever first  welcomed  the  Americans  to  the  company  of  nations. 

iManniarchais,  when  he  was  trvinj;  to  induce  the  French 
kini;  to  advance  the  Americans  a  million,  told  him  that  "to 
sacrifice  one  million  to  make  Kngland  s))end  a  hundred  is  but 
advancing  a  million  to  obtain  nine  and  ninety."  The  present 
n«*ws  was  a  stronger  plea  tha:i  any  argument  of  his  could  be. 
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and  having  received  it  from  London,  he  had  hopes  of  being  the 
first  to  break  it  in  Paris.  He  w^as  hurrying  to  that  capital 
as  fast  as  his  horses  could  gallop,  when  his  carriage  over- 
turned, and  he  was  put  to  bed  in  agony  in  a  neighboring  house. 
It  was  December  6,  and  he  sent  a  message  ahead,  dictated  from 
a  couch  of  pain.  It  was  too  late.  The  king  was  already  en- 
gaged in  inviting  propositions  from  Franklin.  Two  days  later 
(December  8),  the  American  commissioners,  in  language  that 
had  probably  been  arranged  with  Vergennes,  made  their  re- 
sponse in  a  document  whicii  was  at  once  dispatched  to  Spain. 
It  had  no  immediate  effect.  Spain's  Mexican  and  Brazilian 
fleets,  with  their  treasure,  were  still  awaited,  and  it  was  not  pru- 
dent to  incite  England  to  their  capture.  Beside,  Spain's  rup- 
ture with  Portugal  was  still  unhealed.  At  least,  such  were  the 
professions. 

Vergennes,  meanwhile,  was  having  conference  with  the 
American  commissioners,  and  on  December  17  they  were  in- 
formed that  France  was  ready  for  an  alliance  and  would  make 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  independence.  Ten  days  later 
(December  27),  Vergennes  was  sending  word  to  Madrid  that 
Spain  was  losing  the  opportunity  of  centuries  to  cripple  the 
power  of  England,  and  recover  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  Florida. 
France  had  already  pledged  lier  power  to  the  extent,  in  one  way 
and  another,  of  about  three  million  iivres,  as  Vergennes  and 
Franklin  both  knew. 

The  new  year  (1778)  opened  in  France  with  the  American 
commissioners  greatly  satisfied  with  the  outlook.  *'  Ever  since 
Burgoyne's  fate  was  known,"  wrote  William  Lee,  '•'  we  are 
smiled  at  and  caressed  everywhere/'  Louis  XVL,  followin<;  up 
the  arguments  of  his  minister,  was  sending  word  to  his  Bour- 
bon brother  of  Spain  that  he  had  come  to  an  undL'rstandin<»' 
with  the  American  commissioners,  "  to  ])revent  the  reunion  of 
America  with  England/'  Every  obstiiele  removed,  on  P'ebru- 
Vivy  G,  1778,  the  treaty  was  signed.  Stormont,  the  P2n<:^lisli 
ambassador  in  Paris,  divined  what  was  in  })rogress,  and  a  cer- 
tain "  Mr.  Eilwards  ''  was  ])r(>l)ing  the  secrets  for  him,  —  per- 
haps, under  a  new  gnise,  the  same  Dr.  P^dward  P>aneroft  who 
had  been  dogging  the  steps  of  Deane.  Stormont  was  ])aying 
well  for  what  information  he  secured,  and  was  naturally  im- 
mersed in  the  misery  of  not  knowing  just  how  much  to  believe 
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of  all  that  was  betrayed  to  him,  while,  as  the  negotiations  pro- 
ceeded, Maurepas,  in  his  intercourse  with  him,  was  blandness 
itself  in  his  denials.  Within  two  days,  it  was  confidently  be- 
lieved in  London  that  the  French  king  had  at  last  succumbed, 
and  had  banished  his  qualms  of  conscience  in  recognizin*; 
rebels.  It  was  supposed  that  the  allied  parties  had  agreeil  t4> 
give  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  to  France,  if  the  fortunes  of 
war  threw  those  regions  into  their  hands. 

On  March  10, 1778,  Vergennes  instructed  Noailles  in  London 
to  break  the  news  to  Lord  Weymouth,  and  on  the  13th  it  was 
done.  The  respective  ambassadors  of  the  two  countries  were 
withdrawn,  and  when  Stormont  reached  London  on  the  27th, 
he  found  bank  stocks  at  69,  a  drop  to  less  than  a  moiety  of  the 
value  of  two  and  a  half  years  before. 

Thi.s  condition  to  a  mercantile  people  was  very  alarming. 
Grenville  Sharp  and  others  were  already  outspoken  for  an 
aceonuiio(hition  with  America  on  the  basis  of  her  independence. 
It  would  prevent,  they  claimed,  a  rupture  with  France  and 
Spain.  North  had  inclined  to  the  same  view ;  but  it  was  not 
a  grateful  one  to  the  king  and  the  rest  of  the  cabinet.  They 
so  far  folt  the  pressure,  however,  as  to  introduce  into  Parlia- 
nu*nt  ( February  17)  acts  of  conciliation  with  America  on  the 
ground  of  continucMl  allegiance.  They  were  passed,  and  reaehtNl 
America  by  the  middle  of  April. 

France,  fearful  of  their  effect,  was  soon  reassure*!  by  a 
]>r<)nii)t  rejection  of  them  by  C\mgress.  The  movement  of  the 
P3ni,^lish  ministry  encouraged  Florida  Blanca  to  offer  mediation 
for  the  |)nr]>ose  of  curbing  the  ambition  l)oth  of  the  colonies  and 
of  Knuland,  an<l  of  assuring  sonu»  territorial  aggrandizement  to 
Spain.  It  was  S])ain's  ])roposition  to  confine  the  revolted  colo- 
nies to  the  AllcLrhany  slope,  while  she  guaranteed  to  England 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio, 
takini;;  to  ln'rself  all  south  of  the  Ohio  between  the  mountain.H 
ami  the  Mississippi.  Kniilan<I  was  not  so  much  in  straits  that 
she  conM  come  to  such  an  airrceinent,  and  the  arbitration  wa8 

refused. 

Spain  L^ot  nothinu:  for  her  ])ains.  and  Fi-ance  was  content^ 
both  with  the  failnn'  «»f  Lord  North,  and  with  the  disapjMiint- 
nient  of  Florida  hlanca.  It  all  looke<l  well  in  the  mind  of  Ver- 
gennes for  securing  <lee|M'r  revenge  ujwn  England.     Vergennes 
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cared  nothing  for  America,  if  only  her  exhaustion  was  increased 
so  that  France  could  the  better  become  the  arbiter  of  her  future. 
His  simple  purpose  was  to  degrade  England  first,  and  America 
next. 

The  defeat  of  Florida  Blanca's  plot  with  England  was  felt 
by  Vergennes  to  open  the  way  to  secure  the  alliance  of  Spain, 
and  it  was  well  known  what  Spain  wanted.  "  The  Court  of 
Spain,"  wrote  Lee  to  Congress,  March  19,  1778,  "  will  make 
some  difficulties  about  settling  the  dividing  line  between  their 
possessions  and  those  of  the  United  States.  They  wish  to  have 
the  cession  of  Pensacola."  Ten  days  later  (March  29),  Ver- 
gennes wrote  to  Gerard  at  Philadelphia  that  Spain  would 
probably  require  a  promise  of  Florida  before  she  would  accede 
to  the  alliance,  and  Gerard  was  instructed  to  prepare  Congress 
for  yielding  that  point.  To  insure  the  continuance  of  the  alli- 
ance with  France,  Gerard  was  reminded  that  the  United  States 
should  be  made  to  understand  that  Canada  must  remain  to 
England,  France  renouncing  any  purpose  of  regaining  that 
province. 

When  Congress,  on  May  4,  1778,  had  ratified  the  treaty,  at- 
tention had  already  been  directed  to  the  Spanish  problem  on  the 
Gulf.  Patrick  Henry,  as  governor  of  Virc^inia,  had  as  early 
as  October,  1777,  been  urging  upon  the  Si)anish  authorities  at 
New  Orleans  the  opening  of  trade  with  the  States  by  the  Missis- 
si])pi,  and  now  again  in  January,  1778,  he  was  making  a  dis- 
tinct j)roposition  to  Galvez  to  accept  produce  sent  down  from 
Kentucky  in  return  for  munitions  and  cash.  In  the  following 
June,  Colonel  David  Rogers  started  from  Fort  Pitt,  in  two 
lioats  built  by  General  Hand's  orders,  to  make  a  beginning  of 
tlie  trade.  Reaching  New  Orleans  in  October,  he  found  that 
(ialvez  was  so  ignorant  of  the  geot;Taj)liy  of  the  valley  that  he 
ha<l  sent  the  goods  intended  for  Virginia  to  St.  Louis.  Thither 
Rogers  was  obliged  to  return  for  them.  The  passage  of  the 
Mississippi  to  and  fro  was  made  with  little  danger,  as  ever  siiiee 
April,  the  river  above  New  Orleans  had  been  freed  of  the  Kni(- 
lish  flag  ;  but  later,  while  ascend in<i^  tlie  Ohio,  and  near  the 
month  of  the  Licking,  the  little  flotilla  was  waylaid,  as  we  have 
«een,  by  Hamilton's  Indians,  and  its  eoramander  killed. 

Meanwhile,  a  more   active   career   awaited   Captain   James 
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AVilling  of  Pliiladelphia.  This  oflScer  had  departed  from  Pitti*- 
hiirg,  bearing  a  eonimission  from  Congress.  lie  had  less  than 
fifty  men  ;  but  as  his  business  was  mainly  to  plunder,  he  pieketl 
up  recruits  as  he  went.  One  of  his  aims  was  to  pla(*ate  or  in- 
timidate the  Tory  settlement  al)Out  Natchez,  where  a  ImhIv  of 
loyalists  had  bought  of  the  Choetaws,  in  1777,  a  stretch  alon;; 
the  river  from  31°  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  a  distance  of 
something  over  one  hundred  miles.  During  January,  Willing 
had  carried  a  rather  ruthless  hand  among  the  up]>er  settlements 
of  the  river.  In  February,  he  was  at  Natchez,  devastating  the 
estat4»s  of  such  as  had  fled  across  the  river.  He  seiztnl  one  of 
the  Tory  leaders.  Colonel  Anthony  Ilutchins,  an<l  took  hiui  to 
New  Orleans,  where  he  was  put  on  parole.  The  ])luiider  which 
AVilliny:  also  took  awav  was  estimated  by  those  who  suflFeretl  at 
a  milli(»n  and  a  half  dollars  in  value.  The  agents  of  France 
in  New  Oileans  were  not  altogether  pleased  at  this  kin<l  of 
domination  for  the  American  flag,  inasmuch  as  too  much  suc*- 
ccss  might  give  the  Republic  such  territorial  claims  on  the  river 
as  it  was  not  French  {>olicy  to  encourage.  Kocheblave,  wh«» 
commanded  the  British  jmst  in  the  Illinois,  when  he  heunl  of 
the  fall  of  Philadel))hia,  and  that  it  was  reported  that  somi*  of 
the  chief  rebels  were  *' flying  by  way  of  Fort  Pitt,"  imagined 
that  Willing's  ex})loits  were  simidy  preimring  the  lower  Mis^is- 
sippi  as  a  refuge  f<»r  disheartened  ])atriots. 

In  April,  1778,  Pollock  complained  to  Congress  that  a  Briti>h 
sloop-of-war  was  still  capturing  vessels  at  the  river's  mouth,  but 
lir  had  at  least  ground  for  rejoicing  in  the  new  commission  from 
Coiiu^n'ss,  which  Willing  had  delivered  to  him,  and  in  that  ofli- 
crr's  (U'strnctit)n  of  tin*  Torv  nest  at  Natchez,  which  had  lH»en 
Mi|>|)lyin^  |>r(>vision>  to  Pmsacola  and  Jamaica. 

pollock  now  dispatched  one  Keuben  Harrison  to  Natchez 
to  prc^civc  the  ncntr:ility  which  Willing  had  institutiHl :  but 
ilntcliiii^.  breaking  liis  parole,  reached  that  |>ost  ahead,  and, 
i::iilierini;  lii»  okl  a-^stH-jates,  Harrison's  boat  was  lured  t4>  the 
bank-  ami  captured.  This  Uw  a  while  ende<I  the  neutrality. 
To  k«*cji  the  liver  oprii  tor  tlit^  passairi*  of  supplies  t4>  the  Ohio 
Innktd  MOW  liopclcss.  t'nr  tlic  **  Ifouiid,"  ti  vcsstd  scnt  fnuu  Pen- 
"-acola.  \va>  likely  before  loni;;  to  reach  a  station  at  Manchac, 
ne:ii-  I>atoii  lioiim'.  wliere  li.r  boats  c<mld  ]>atrol  the  rivor. 
pollock's  ]»lan  \va>  fop  Aiiieiican  boats  coming  down  f mm  al^n'o 
to  avoid  capture  by  bt'ing  put  under  the  Spanish  flag* 
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Willing  was  now  raising  men  in  New  Orleans,  and  was  in- 
tending to  risk  passing  up  the  river  with  a  flotilla  in  time  to 
reach  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  in  October,  which,  with  his  lading 
of  supplies  for  Fort  Pitt,  he  could  best  pass  at  that  season. 

In  April,  1778,  Galvez  issued  a  proclamation  permitting  trade 
with  the  United  States.  Pollock,  at  the  same  time,  was  fitting 
out  a  captured  letter  of  marque  as  an  American  cruiser.  He 
was  somewhat  embarrassed  for  money,  as  he  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived from  Philadelphia  the  $36,000  due  him  for  the  supplies 
which  he  had  sent  up  the  river. 

Notwithstanding  there  had  been  no  adhesion  given  a^  yet  in 
Madrid  to  the  American  cause,  it  was  apparent  that  the  rei>- 
resentatives  of  Spain  and  America  were  acting  now  in  much 
harmimy  at  New  Orleans.  The  price  of  this  informal  connec- 
tion might  put  Spain,  possessed  ultimately  of  Florida,  in  a 
position  to  contest  with  the  Republic  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  it  turned  out  she  did. 

As  the  summer  (1778)  came  on,  the  British  plans  had  worked 
out  to  their  satisfaction.  They  controlled  Natchez  with  a  force 
of  two  hundred  men.  Another  sioop-of-war,  the  "  Sylph,"  with 
a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  kept  a  body  of  sixty 
British  rangers  under  cover  at  Manchac.  Others  were  expected, 
for  Clinton,  in  New  York,  had  been  aroused  to  the  exigency. 

Pollock  was  accordingly  obliged  to  bestir  himself  and  send 
warnings  up  to  the  Arkansas  to  meet  any  boats  descending  the 
river.  In  July,  two  Scotch  merchants  in  New  Orleans,  Ross 
and  Campbell,  were  found  to  be  sending  tidings  to  Natchez  of 
intended  attempts  to  send  sui)plies  up  tlie  river.  They  were 
seized  and  sent  to  Pensaeola.  The  recstablislied  Tories  at 
Natchez  had  indeed  i-endered  the  blockade  of  the  river  so  effec- 
tual that  Willing  hesitated  to  start  witli  his  sup])lies.  In 
August,  however,  under  the  escort  of  an  armed  force,  led  by 
Lieutenant  George,  he  hoped  to  ascend  tlie  river  for  other 
exploits,  —  the  expense  of  tlie  nndcrtakini;'  l)cino*  mot  in  part 
by  a  loan  of  8G,000  from  Galvez;  but  nothinc^  came  of  the  i)lan. 

Pollock  had  been  long  anxious  for  some  <lecisivc  stroke.  In 
May,  he  had  urged  Congress  to  start  an  expedition  from  Fort 
Pitt  to  sweep  the  British  from  the  river,  and  then  to  advances 
on  Pensacola.  He  was  confident  there  was  not  in  that  post,  be- 
side Indians,  more  than  eic^ht  hundred  to  a  thousand  men.     He 
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thought  a  thousand  Americans  could  clear  the  Mississippi,  and 
that  three  thousand  could  capture  Pensacola.  He  Iiad  himself^ 
he  adds,  secured  a  prize  ship,  the  ''  Kebecca,"  and  put  a  suitable 
armament  on  board  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  in  two 
months  he  hoped  to  cooperate  in  attacking  the  English  ship 
at  Manchac.  But  his  plans  miscarried.  In  the  autumn,  the 
British  control  of  the  river  was  so  well  maintained  that  he  was 
obliged  to  send  Willing  and  his  men  north  by  sea.  In  Dec*eni- 
ber,  he  dispatched  a  vessel  to  Havana  with  merchandise  to  l>e 
exchanged  for  supplies,  which  were  to  be  sent  thence  to  tlie 
United  States.  He  had  gone  on  spending  his  own  money  and 
receiving  no  remittances  from  Congress,  which  was  now  over 
$40,000  in  his  debt.  He  was  selling  his  own  slaves  to  enable 
him  to  meet  his  outstanding  obligations. 

As  the  sunmier  and  autumn  (1778)  wore  on,  the  ]mrpose  of 
France  was  develoi>ed.  Franklin,  as  sole  commissioner,  was 
treating  with  Vergennes  in  Paris,  and  Gerard  and  Gouverneur 
Morris  were  conferring  in  Philadelphia.  The  object  of  Ver- 
gennes was  unmistakable.  He  would,  in  confining  the  new 
Ke])ublic  to  the  Atlantic  sloj>e,  propitiate  Spain,  and  in  giving 
the  region  noi-th  of  the  Ohio,  with  Canada,  to  England,  he 
would  establish  a  constant  menace  between  the  colonies  and  the 
nu)tln»r  country,  and  crip])le  the  future  of  the  nascent  Republic. 
So  he  talkt'd  with  Franklin  with  as  much  bland  concealment  of 
his  intention  as  he  could,  while  he  instructed  Gerard  to  pn*|>are 
Conjj^ress  for  submission  to  Spain's  demand.  France  at  this 
time  luul  cii^litv  sliii)s  of  the  line  and  sixtv-seven  thousand 
sailors,  and  for  ten  years  she  had  been  drilling  ten  thousand 
gunners  for  her  navy.  Nevertheless,  she  urged  that  England 
with  her  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  the  line  (and  two  hun- 
<lre(l    and  t\ventv-<'iirht    in   alH  was  an  overmatch,  unless*  the 

ft  1^ 

sixty  irn'at  shi])s  of  Spain  eould  l)e  added.  D*Estaing.  with 
his  tle»'t.  IkuI  not  certainly,  during  the  summer,  justified  in 
American  waters  the  hopes  which  had  l>e(»n  entertained.  Tlien^ 
fi>n*  it  wa^  necessary  tor  America,  as  Vergennes  representt^l, 
tr>  abate  her  territ<»rial  ])retensions  and  secure  the  alliance  of 
Spain  for  a  common  i^oo»l.  f^y  October  (1778),  it  seomwl  as  if 
\'ri-o^,.niu's  ha<l  hiouiiht  Flori(hi  Hlanca  to  c<msent  to  join  the 
alliance  on  certain  conditions.     Those  were  that  the  war  should 
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be  continued  till  Gibraltar  was  gained  for  her,  either  by  cap- 
ture, or  by  agreement  at  the  peace ;  and  that  America  should 
agree  to  her  having  Florida  and  the  trans-Alleghany  region. 
Morris,  in  Philadelphia,  was  unfortunately  showing  how  the 
Republic  might  yet  give  in  to  such  demands.  He  was  con- 
fessing to  Gerard  that  yielding  the  Mississippi  to  Spain  and 
Canada  to  England  might  the  better  restrain  the  western  com- 
munities in  any  arrogant  hope  they  felt  of  future  independence. 
There  was  no  such  hesitation  about  Canada  in  Lafayette.  He 
and  D'Estaing  had  planned  for  an  invasion  north  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  had  sent  from  Boston  a  proclamation  to  arouse 
the  native  French  of  Canada.  This  done,  D'Estaing  had  in 
November  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  while  Lafayette,  two 
months  later  (January,  1779),  went  to  France  to  work  out  this 
aggressive  movement  for  the  coming  season.  Washington  saw 
the  dangers  of  it  for  the  Republic,  as  a  Frenchman  like  Lafay- 
ette could  not.  The  fear  of  the  American  leader  that  France, 
reestablished  in  Canada,  would  help  the  schemes  of  Spain  on 
the  Mississippi,  led  very  soon  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
project. 

Nor  did  a  scheme  of  Vergennes  and  Charles  III.  of  Spain, 
planned  at  the  same  time,  result  in  any  action.  Gerard  was 
instructed  to  sound  Congress  cautiously  in  the  matter,  but  we 
know  little  more  of  it  than  as  a  proposition  to  the  United  States 
to  accept  a  long  truce  with  England  instead  of  a  peace,  during 
which  France  and  Spain  would  have  time  for  arranginjj;  ulterior 
projects.  England,  however,  was  in  no  mood  to  come  to  terms 
of  France's  proposing  after  her  own  ap})roaehes  to  Congress 
had  been  repelled,  and  while  France  ko])t  a  fleet  in  the  Ameri- 
can waters.  It  was  apparent  that  both  En^j^land  and  Spain 
preferred  to  gain  time,  rather  than  counuit  themselves  to  any 
definite  arrangement. 

Early  in  1779,  Congress  had  decided  (January  14)  to  make 
no  peace  without  the  concurrence  of  PVanee,  and  it  was  ap])ar- 
ent  at  what  price  Spain  would  render  her  aid  in  the  war.  and 
that  the  United  States  were  mainly  to  pay  the  cost,  (ierard, 
instructtHl  by  Vergennes,  was  assiduously  impressing  u])on  Con- 
gress that  the  demands  of  Spain  were  pro])er  and  sliould  be 
met ;  that  it  was  meet  for  America  to  renounce  territorial  am- 
bition  and  be  content  with  thirteen  States  along  the  Atlantic 
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sl()}>e,  and  that  there  was  great  danger  of  an  Angh^Spaiiish 
league,  unless  Pensacola  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi were  assured  to  Spain. 

Spain,  meanwhile,  was  toying  with  Grantham  at  Mail  rid, 
professing  a  desire  for  alliance  with  England,  and  suggesting 
the  InMietits  of  the  pro})osed  long  tmee  with  her  colonies  as  l>est 
to  ealui  the  internecine  passions.  At  the  same  time  she  was 
shuffling  with  France,  and  waiting  the  results  of  Geranl's  in- 
trigues at  Philadelphia,  buoyed  up  the  while  by  the  ho|X'  of 
regaining  something  of  that  inii)erial  dominion  in  the  New 
World  which  the  bull  of  demarcation  had  assigned  to  her  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  While  Vergennes  (February*  12) 
was  submitting  to  Si)ain  a  projwsition  to  fight  England  unceas- 
iugly  till  America's  independence  was  secured,  leaving  S|miD*s 
asj)i  rat  ions  to  be  satisfied  by  wresting  something  from  America 
in  the  future,  Florida  lilanca  set  no  less  a  price  on  the  ailhe- 
siou  of  SjKiiu  than  the  old  demand  of  Gibraltar.  When  their 
domaiulswere  known,  Congress,  on  March  19,  with  considenUde 
spirit,  aunouuc(;d  that  while  Spain  might  jwssess  Florida,  the 
American  Stat<?s  h«ad  no  intention  of  releasing  claim  to  all 
that  P^uglaud  gained  below  the  Great  Lakes  bj*  the  treaty  of 
17(5;^,  and  to  the  full  navigjition  of  the  Mississippi.  To  make 
tlieir  intcjiti<»us  definite.  Congress  defined  the  lx>unds  by  a  line 
from  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  along  the  height  of 
laud  botwreu  the  Atlantic  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  nortli- 
wrst  head  of  the  Connecticut,  and  thence  direct  to  the  south 
t'utl  of  I^akc  Nij)issiug,  and  on  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi, 

of  rourse  in  ignorance  of  just  where  those  sources  were.  It 
\n;is  proviilrd  as  an  alternative  that,  if  it  l)ecame  necessary,  tlw 
linr  brvond  Lake  Nipissing  might  he  nm  farther  south,  but  not 
lirlow  b">  .  On  the  south  thcv  claimed  the  left  bank  of  tlie 
Mi^-^issinpi  :ilM»vr  ol^\  —  the  ol*l  southern  bounds  of  the  (\in>- 
lin:i  .iKMtrr  of  \M:\,  whiih  had  indee<l  never  been  acknowlwlgotl 
l>\  Spain.  There  \v;i«i  :ilso  a  distinct  demand  on  Sixiin  for  a 
poit  nt  I'liirv  on  the  river  within  Spanish  I»uisiaiia. 

W  hill"  this  ;irtiou  \va"<  pending,  and  the  British  cHtnunander 
III  \i  \>  ^  .»ik  \n:is  streuLitlu-ning  IVnsacola  with  General  Cain|v 
l>.  II  .  totrr  nf  tittern  huudrfd  uieu.  Spain,  fearing  Englaml  less 
n.>\\  tli.it  shr  h:i«l  hitrl\  MUirniented  her  fleets,  entered  into 
.1   -..tit  t)eat\   \\ith  Kiauee  on  A]tril   12,  1 77  9«  and  thus  joined 
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haniU  in  the  new  triple-combination  against  Great  Britain. 
The  professed  object  of  this  clandestine  alliance  was  to  secure 
Gibraltar,  and  to  disti*aet  England  by  an  invasion  of  the  British 
islands,  and  by  attacks  on  Minorca,  Pensacola,  and  Mobile.  It 
is  only  of  late  years  that  the  full  text  of  this  convention  has 
become  known,  and  Bancroft,  in  his  earlier  editions,  had  allowed 
larger  pretensions  for  Spain  than  were  given  to  her. 

Six  days  after  the  treaty  had  been  concluded,  Spain  made 
other  perfidious  propositions  for  alliance   with  England,    and 
these  being  rejected,  on  May  3,  1779,  she  openly  declared  war. 
There  was  now  no  further  doubt  on  England's  part  of  what  she 
was  to  encounter.     In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  the  Euro- 
pean parties  to  the  conflict  were  manoeuvring  for   an    advan- 
tage, while  Congress  was  at  the  same  time  facing   a   serious 
compheation  in  the  evident  purpose  of  France  and  Spain   to 
insist  on  recognizing   England's  territorial  pretensions   in  the 
Quebec  act.     France  saw  that  this  gave  Spain  a  better  chance 
of  wresting  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  from   England,  —  as 
indeed  was  attem})ted  by  Spanish  troops  in  1781,  —  than  from 
the  grasp  which  Virginia  was  preparing  to  make  upon  it,  and 
did  make  in  1779. 

On  June  17,  1779,  Germain  notified  Ilaldimand  of  the  Span- 
ish war,  and  instructed  him  to  reduce  the  Si)anisli  posts  on  the 
Mississippi  and  assault  New   Orleans.     At  the  very  beginning 
of  the  year  (1779)   Hamilton,  at  Vincennes,  had  reported  that 
the  southern  Indians,  Chickasaws,  Cheiokees,   Choctaws,  and 
AJibamons,  had  been  banded   in  the  British  interests,  and  tliat 
^ere  he  sure  that  Si)ain  had   declared  war,  he  could,  with  the 
aid  of  the  savages,  push  the  Spaniards  from  tlio  Mississippi, 
since,   as  he  affirms,  the  Spanish  authorities  had  but  slender 
infiiience  with  the  tribes.     The  British  coniinaiidfr  at  Pensacola 
hail  also  had  his  <»missaries  among  thi*  Clicrokces,  and  within 
a  month  from  the  time  when  Ilaldiiiiaiul  was  ])r<)ni])te(l  by  (Jrr- 
niain  to  attack  the  S])anish,  these  savajj^e  marauders  were  liariy- 
ing  the  confines  of  Carolina.     Artliur  Lee  had  anticipated  this, 
an<l  while  Germain  was  writiu<»*  to  Ilaldimand.  Lee  was  warnintr 
Spain   that  a  British  foothold   in  Carolina  meant  the  use  of  it 
as  a  base  to  dispatch  the  Lidiaus  against  the  Spaniards  on  the 
(»ulf.     Already,  by  a  pact  with  the  tribes,  the  (Chickasaws  and 
Choctaws   were  scattered    along    the  Ohio  and   Mississippi   to 
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iiitercej)t  sup})lies  from  New  Orleans,  in  case  they  bad  run  the 
gauntlet  at  Natcfhez,  where  some  English  rangers  under  Captain 
Bloomer  were  now  stationed. 

This  was  the  condition  in  the  Great  Valley,  and  such  were  the 
English  int*»ntions,  when  Galvez,  the  young  Spanish  governor 
at  New  Orleans,  threw  himself  into  the  war  with  adminihle 
spirit.  As  early  as  March,  1779,  Patrick  Ilenr}-  had  urgeil 
upon  W^ashington  to  dispatch  an  expedition  against  Nati'hez 
to  ])reserve  conmiunications  with  New  Orleans  from  the  ui>- 
country,  since  Pollock's  shipments  of  munitiona  and  sujijilies 
by  tlic  river  had  become  uncertain.  Little  hetnl,  hi)wcver,  ha^l 
been  given  to  the  advice,  and  at  this  time  there  was  a  small 
chance  that  Campbell  at  Pensacola  and  Hamilton  -at  Vincennes 
might  be  able  to  work  in  conjunction  and  maintain  the  blockade 
of  the  river,  if  not  drive  the  Si)aniards  out. 

On  July  8,  tlie  Madrid  authorities  had  sent  instructions  to 
(lalvez  for  an  active  campaign.  The  proclamation  of  hostili- 
ties with  Enghmd  had  been  made  at  Havana  on  July  22,  and 
(ialvcz  was  soon  aware  of  the  British  purpose,  which  he  learnetl 
from  an  intercc]>ted  dispatch. 

By  August  18,  he  had  fitted  out  a  flotilla,  when  a  Imrricane, 
sweeping  the  river,  sank  his  vessels.  His  energy  s(Mm  rejdaceil 
tlirm.  Accompanied  by  l*oll(K*k  —  to  whom  (lalvez  \\w\  un- 
successfully offered  a  Spanish  commission  —  and  a  few  other 
Anirrieans,  who  ]>referred  to  carry  their  own  flag  as  a  sepamti^ 
drtachment,  and  with  a  followinjj:  of  six  hundrtnl  and  seventy 
men,  (ialvrz  began  th<»  ascent  of  the  river.  On  Si^ptemWr  7, 
with  a  force  increased  at  this  time  to  over  fourtetMi  himdre<l 
men,  he  a|>pn)ached  the  southernmost  j>oint  held  by  tlie  British, 
r>a\ou  Manchac.  where  he  carried  Fort  Bute  by  assiiult.  He 
was  now  one  humlred  an<l  fifteen  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and 
ivowx  this  point  to  Natchez  the  British  were  in  poss*»ssion.  A 
week  afterwards  (September  l-'O*  he  In^gan  regular  appniai'hes 
before  the  fort  at  Hatou  Kouge,  and  eight  days  hxU^t  it  8um»n- 
<l«red,  and  carried  with  it  Fort  Banmure  at  Natcdiez,  the  s«e- 
ce'-«^or  <Mi  the  same  site  of  the  old  Fort  Kosalie  of  the  Natche* 
wars.  C'oloiiel  llutchin^,  the  ])aramount  British  authority  in  tht» 
iciriou,  an<l  a  traitorous  sneak  bv  nature*,  left  it  to  Colonel 
Dickson  to  make  the  surrender. 

Several  luuulretl  prisoners,  large  supplies,  and  various  tran*- 
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ports  thus  fell  ibbo  SjOEimih  lisiick.  and  Gahvc  svaaaoMid  lo  3i 
Orleans  to  exScSMi  LfcmHaana  «ver  Hand&.  af^  far  ai^  ilie  Pciaiil 
Kiver.  and  lo  v^ltiuiDe  in  C^ctttilier  mamt  TcnnfarMoufiiits  imm 

Havana. 

These  siietes9««  «SMicnn«5««d  PoDw^  'viio  -wat  jvtsz  now  umA 

in  need  of  g<ac«d  cl>e«er.     T^nih  ^.^oBCnMStEid  SHint^  in  RxmnlaXKni 

to  about  ^»J»XMO(t.  and  mdoMid  so  an  infiipuficaon  Taihie. 

Congress  had  failrid  v*  k«t^*  indi  ham  iu^  pmnmitf  of  ywnrffianoww 

and,  to  make  maxters  vcirs^e.  mn  a  sou:^  vtiiMnJ  oT  ihtiM'  he  had 

tent  north  by  ^^^  with  foipjiljfsf  had  tsHcapMi  ihe  Boiiafih  lik«k> 

aders.     Aliout  the  ouIt  }frodnoe  wincdi  C'an£Te»  cHvnld  dt^icsnd 

upon  to  keep  Pitllcaek  in  fnndf  witf>  Acinr.  and  ii  wai^  jiracticalhr 

under  an  embargo  in  the  Atlaixtk-  jHircfw  m*  mnc^  «f  ix  had 

been  neeiled  u>  feed  the  uiut  and  D*£scainrV  &Ma.     X^v  octnld 

*  mm 

lelief  be  immediate.  There  had  nerer  taescire  Xnytsi  f<o  fine  a 
crop  of  wheat  in  thf  Staiies.  Inn  it  wc«nld  take  lime  Vi*  sjzni 
and  bolt  it.  and  to  s^end  ii  u*  New  C^rkaii^  amid  the  riskf^  of 
capture. 


•  • 


While  affairs  were  tha«  prof^iercni^  ax  Xew  (Weaa*  i<*T 
Spain,  and  Aujerii-an  interefSEs  wtre  witL  iii«^«a*dn<:  diSciJix 
nstained  by  Polkiek,  (S<mgnr*^  had  l»t*rfa  izm^xilzi^  wzri.  ihe 
qoestioD  of  the  ultimate  }«f»u3>i*  *>f  iLt  i»rw  }ie:»T:":«.i.-,  izj ;  zi  v 
in  the  instructiou  ^livrn  «  Aujus:  14  •••  -*  •}_:_  A  ihn-*,  ~i»L  v.  .»< 
aU/at  g*»ing  abmatl  jiivjiiuv^i  ^>  ttvlt  w!:l  *7>i:  ]'•:!:..;:,  :: 
had  sal»staiitially  ag^ivtJ  tiji-.-xi  ihr  ]ii:.Ii-  -r*  "•  v  :_..: 
Boodu  U'fure. 

Adams  was  just  at  thi*  xltu^  ::.  i  ri-::LTikr.:  -:  .•-     : 
condition  not   unusual  with  L:m-  —  sll  .  !:.  \  It--:  :.• 
tn*  *  AuMst  4),  wliile  <.V»:j;.t*^-  t^*    -  :...':.  j  :     !--  - 
had  D*»t   only  ol»jecte*l   t**  liir   --rr-:.   r:   * 
XoTa  So^tia  and  Caua<la.  1»'j:  r^  Li.-    :!'.;-.;..  .,:. 

her  ?**T»rt  intentions,  th»^  iT-a:    v;,-. -..-.  - ;.   ■     :  ^    

pip^  w.niLl  make  l^-r  an  ri^-r-^i   .-  :.-..-.    .  ;    !:.   :..- 

Box  t_vn:rT»-ss,  Wfure  it-*  j»r»-[i-:.:       ...         -   : -  1  .\ 

tner.  •Wlare<l,  <»n  Au::^-:  -S.  •;.;:  .:  ^s:--.*  ]'»:.-/...  >:-!---•; 
•in  th^  j»r«>>«.*cution  of  :L-  : .- — :.•  ■'-'■..-*  *  ■:.  vl-ir-.^-^ 
fhtmld  Ij^  made  t4)  ent^-r  ::.v,  i  .-:.;..;  .;.  ;  ..f:i>r>:T.r  illLir.^.v 
Franf^r  and  Spain  j  .::.*.  .  •-.  v.-  ;;.  i  .;  :^'::i;ri!r.;:  ranJhla* 
and  the  free  n^\'.j:\\  ,:.   -,r  -f.^   Mi^^i^^ippi.     It  only 
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intercept  supplies  from  New  Orleans,  in  ease  they  had  i 
gauntlet  at  Natehez,  wheix^  some  English  rangers  under  C 
Bloomer  were  now  stationed. 

This  was  the  condition  in  the  Great  Vallew  and  such  w 
English  intentions,  when  (Jalvez,  the  young  Spanish  gc 
at  New  Orleans,  threw  himself  into  tlic  war  with  adi 
spirit.  As  earlv  as  March,  1779,  Patrick  Ilcnrv  hail 
upon  Washington  to  disjiatch  an  exjH'dition  against  J 
to  preserve  communications  with  New  Orleans  from  \ 
country,  since  Pollock's  shipments  of  munitioni*  and  s 
l»v  the  river  had  become  uncertain.  I-iittle  heed.  lH)wev 
been  given  to  the  advice,  and  at  this  time  there  was  a 
chance  that  Campbell  at  Pensacola  and  Hamilton  at  Vii 
might  be  able  to  work  in  conjunction  and  maintain  thebl 
of  the  river,  if  not  drive  the  Spaniards  out. 

On  Julv  8,  the  Msidrid  authorities  had  sent  instruct 
Galvez  for  an  active  campaign.     The  proclamation  of 
ties  with  England  had  bt^en  made  at  Havana  (»n  eluly  ! 
(ialvez  was  soon  aware  of  the  British  luirpose.  which  he 
fi\>m  an  intei'cepted  dispatch. 

Bv  Auinist  18,  he  had  fitted  out  a  flotilla,  when  a  hiu 
sweciung  the  river,  sank  his  vessels.  His  energy  soon  r 
them.  Accompanieil  by  Pollock  —  to  whom  (ialvez  I 
successfully  offtiretl  a  Spanish  commission  — and  a  fei 
Americans,  who  jiivferretl  to  carry  their  t>wn  flag  as  a  § 
detachment,  and  with  a  following  of  six  hundn'd  and 
men,  (ialvez  began  the  ascent  of  the  river.  On  Septei 
with  a  fon»e  increasoil  at  this  time  to  over  fourtei*n  Ii 
men.  he  approacheil  the  southernmost  |>oint  held  by  the  ! 
Bavou  Manchac,  where  he  earrieil  Fort  Bute  bv  assaul 
was  now  one  hundre*!  and  fifteen  miles  alH»ve  New  Orlea 
from  this  jvunt  to  Natchez  the  British  were  in  ]>osse8si 
wtvk  afterwanls  (S^j>temlK»r  13),  he  lH*g:ui  n^gular  ajqp 
Ufon*  the  fort  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  eight  days  lat4*r  it 
ihriHl,  and  carrieil  with  it  Fort  Pan  mure  at  Natcdiei,  1 
ees>t»r  i»n  the  same  site  ol  the  old  Fi>rt  Kosalie  of  the  3 
\\:u>i.  Colonel  Hutehins,  the  jmramount  British  authorife 
:e::i.»n,  and  a  tniitonms  sneak  bv  nature,  left  it  to 
Pirk>on  to  make  the  surrender. 

S*vond  hundreil  prisoners,  large  supplies,  and  varioa 
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ain.  In  September,  he  plainly  intimated  to  his  confidants  that 
while  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  United  States  would  hold 
compact  till  their  independence  was  secured,  the  interest  of 
France  required  after  such  an  event  that  the  union  should  be 
broken,  in  order  that  it  should  not  become  a  power  dangerous  to 
France  and  her  aspirations.  That  there  was  among  the  French 
people  and  in  the  French  military  and  naval  contingent  a  wide 
sympathy  for  the  cause  of  American  independence  is  true  ;  but 
it  was  emasculated  by  the  perfidy  of  their  ministry.  America's 
obligation  to  what  stood  at  that  time  politically  for  France  was 
much  like  the  dependence  of  an  unfortunate  spendthrift  upon 
a  calculating  pawnbroker.  It  is  a  misuse  of  words  to  call  this 
obligation  by  the  name  of  gratitude. 

AVhat  Hamilton  divined  in  that  day  has  been  abundantly 
proved  by  the  publication  of  evidence  in  our  day :  "  The  dis- 
memberment of  this  country  from  Great  Britain  was  both  a 
determiuary  motive  and  an  adequate  compensation  to  France 
for  the  assistance  aflforded."  Again  he  says:  "  If  a  service  is 
rendered  for  .  .  .  the  immediate  interests  of  the  party  who 
performs  it,  and  is  productive  of  reciprocal  advantages,  there 
seems  scarcely  an  adequate  basis  for  a  sentiment  like  that  of 
l^iatitude.  .  .  .  To  suppose  that  France  was  actuated  by  friend- 
ship ...  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  springs  of  action  which  inva- 
riably regulate  tlie  cabinets  of  ])rinces.'' 

In  following  the  course  of  France  in  our  Revolutionary  War, 
there  is  every  reason  to  emancipate  ourselves  from  predilec- 
tions, prejudice,  and  tradition,  the  three  great  ensnarers  of 
Feekers  for  historical  truth. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A    YEAR   OF   SUSPENSE. 

1780. 

Virginia  had  persistently  nurtured  her  territorial  claims  to 
the  nortliwest  ever  since  the  treaty  of  1763  had  brought  this 
over-mountain  region  under  British  control,  and  the  royal  proo- 
luiiuition  had  formulated  an  issue.     She  had  resented  the  pre- 
tensions  of   that   proclamation    in   constituting   this   territory 
'"  crown  lands  "  for  Indian  occupancy.     She  had  rehearsed  her 
claims   till   the  other  colonies   were  tired  of  them.     She  hatl 
never  once  questioned,  as  others  had,  tliat  the  English  king,  in 
1G09,  had  any  right  to  assume  juristliction  beyond  the  springs 
of  her  rivers.     She  made  no  account  of  the  annulment  of  her 
oliarter  in    ir)24,   and    claimed    that    the    recognition    of    her 
"  ancient  hound  "  bv  the  Enj^Hsh  Commonwealth  in  1651  dis- 
posed  of  that  objection.     Slu»  recalled  how,  in  1749,  the  royal 
instructions  to  (loveruor  (looch  had  recognized  both  banks  of 
the   Oliio  as  being  "  within   cmr  colony  of  Virginia."     When 
Kiii^huul   got   her   real   title  to  the  trans-Alleghany  regions  in 
IT^I.S,  she    called  it  merelv  a  confirmation   of   her    immutable 
charter.     She  ])ron(>unct'd  solemnly,  by  legislative  enactment^ 
that   the    Indiana  (h'cd  of  17(>8  was  void.     She  saw  no  rea.son 
why   FnMit  and  the  traders  should  be  recompensed  for  losses  in 
the    Pontiac   war  any  more   than  others  who  suffered  damage 
from  th»'  same  cause,  and  if  the  tradei"s  were  to  be  favopwl,  she 
ht'hl    that   Pt'iuisylvania  and  not  Virginia  should  recoup  theui, 
siniM'    tlii'v   lK'l(Hii;(Ml   to  tliat  colony.     (leorge  Mason,   in  her 
behalf,   charm'tl    Sir   William  Johnson  '*  with   mysterious  and 
i'lan«l«'stine  conduct  **  in  furtlu'rinu:  that  grant,  for  Virginia  had 
alrca«ly  ]>rc('niptcd  the  very  land  from  the  Indians  at  the  treaty 
of  Iian«a^t4'r.     She  saw  nothini::  in  the  Waljxde  grant  of  1772 
as  sustainini^  the  rii^hts  of  the  crown  against  her  claims.     She 
saw  no  way  for  the  Kei)ublie  to  maintain  its  rights  at  the  future 
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peace  against  the  limits  of  the  Quebec  Bill,  but  in  standing 
squarely  upon  Virginia's  chartered  rights. 

AVe  have  seen  how  soon  the  frontiersmen  began  to  make 
inroads  on  this  royal  reservation  of  1763,  and  how  the  rights 
of  the  Iroquois  and  Cherokees,  as  affiliated  with  the  northern 
and  southern  colonies  respectively,  were  played  off  against  each 
other.  If  the  New  York  claim,  as  derived  from  the  Iroquois, 
was  illusory,  Franklin  could,  on  the  other  hand,  charge  Vir- 
ginia with  inventing  the  claims  of  the  Cherokees  to  the  Ken- 
tucky region  in  order  to  bolster  up  her  charter  right.  In  a 
draft  of  an  act  of  confederation  for  the  colonies,  when  war  had 
become  inevitable,  Franklin  had,  in  1775,  aimed  to  bring  the 
claims  of  Virginia  to  a  tribunal.  In  this  draft  he  made  all 
disputes  as  to  bounds  between  colonies  referable  to  Congress. 
In  it  he  also  gave  to  that  body  the  same  right  which  he  had 
recognized  earlier  to  be  in  Parliament,  to  plant  new  colonies  in 
this  western  wilderness.  The  next  year,  June  29,  1776,  Vir- 
ginia, in  adopting  her  new  State  Constitution,  which  the  war 
had  forced  upon  her,  stood  scjuarely  by  her  old  pretensions  of 
jurisdiction  in  this  region,  with  the  right  of  establishing  one 
or  more  States  within  her  charter  limits. 

A  few  weeks  later,  in  Congress,  John  Dickinson  presented 
(July  12,  1776)  the  articles  for  conf*»deration  in  a  new  sha])e, 
destined  in  the  main  to  be  those  und(»r  which  the  States  finally 
achieved  their  inde])en<lence.  The  draft  provided  that  no  lands 
could  be  purchased  of  the  natives,  either  by  any  colony  or  by 
an  individual,  before  the  limits  of  the  colonies  westward  were 
a<ljudicat*»d  ui)on,  and  that,  when  these  limits  were  determined, 
the  confedenicy  was  to  guarantee  such  bounds  to  the  colonies, 
and  no  purchases  were  to  be  made  beyond  them  except  by  the 
United  Stiites  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  the  States.  It  dis- 
tinctly provided  that  Congress  should  have  the  power  to  settle 
intercolonial  boundary  disputes :  to  '*  limit  those  bounds  which 
by  charter,  or  proclamation,  or  under  any  pretense,  are  said  to 
extend  to  the  South  Sea :  "  and  to  *'  assign  territories  for  new 
colonies  and  asceiiiiin  their  boundaries,''  which  may  1m^  admitted 
to  the  confe<leracy  by  the  assent  of  nine  States.  Canada,  at  the 
same  time,  could  join  the  confederacy  at  hv.v  own  ])leasure.  These 
articles,  if  adopted  and  assenti'd  to,  i)ractically  made  Congress 
the  arena  in  which  Virginia  must  contend  for  her  i)retensions. 
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While  this  matter  was  still  in  abeyance,  Congress  made  a  dis- 
tinc;t  assertion  of  its  control  over  these  western  regions  hy 
resolving  on  September  16,  1776,  to  grant  lands  over  the  moun- 
tains as  bounties  to  the  Continental  troops.  This  meant  r(*ooni- 
pensing  Virginia  for  yielding  for  this  purjwse  such  lands  as 
should  be  selected.  Maryland  at  once  (October  9)  announcetl 
her  objection  to  making  such  payments  a  charge  u|)on  all  the 
States  and  a  benefit  to  one,  and  on  November  13,  1776,  Mary- 
land's protest  to  this  effect  was  laid  before  Congress.  The 
position  of  this  dissentient  State  is  best  expressi»d  in  instructions 
to  her  delegates  at  a  later  stage  of  the  controversy :  **  Policy 
and  justice  require  that  a  country  unsettled  at  the  connnenee- 
ment  of  this  war,  claimed  by  the  British  crown,  and  ce^letl  to 
it  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  if  wrested  from  the  common  enemy 
by  tlie  blood  and  treasure  of  the  thirteen  Stiites,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  connnon  proj^erty,  subject  to  he  parceled  out  with 
free  governments." 

It  was  now  clear  that  the  smaller  States,  and  those  which  hsul 
no  such  western  claims,  were  prepared  to  in.sist  u]x>n  making 
these  trans- Alleghany  lands  a  common  source  of  financial  sujv 
j)ly  in  the  struggle  with  the  mother  country.  Congress  move<l 
slowly  in  a  matter  wliich  produccnl  such  variances  of  opinion, 
and  it  was  not  till  October  14,  1777,  that  it  dared  even  ajv 
])roach  the  (piestion.  It  then  directed  that  the  colonies  should 
hav(»  a  connnon  treasurv.  and  that  there  should  be  a  svstem  of 
])ro])ortionate  taxation  among  the  SUites  to  supply  this  treasury. 
Th(*  nt'xt  (lav.  Octolier  15,  1777,  Marvland  tried  to  force  the 
issue  by  ])ro posing  that  Congress  should  have  the  jKiwer  to 
srt  a  western  limit  to  the  States  claiming  to  the  Mississippi,  so 
as  to  create  a  ])ublic  domain  beyond.  Maryland  stocxl  alone 
in  tlh'  v«)ti\  Witliin  a  fortnight,  the  larger  States  combined 
(Octobtr  27)  to  mak(»  it  a  ])rovision  of  the  im))ending  act  of 
conftMh  ration  that  no  State  without  its  consent  should  l>e 
stripped  of  its  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  Uniteil  Statics. 
Within  thnr  we<ks,  tlie  Dickinson  draft,  with  all  the  land 
anuMidnirnts  wliich  Viriiinia  had  insisted  n{)on,  was  adopted 
(  X«»v«'nibt'r  1."),  1777 ),  snbit'ct  to  the  nitification  of  the  States. 

It  was  s<M>n  a]>pan*nt  tliat  tlu*  confederation  would  not  have 
tlu'  sup])ort  <»f  Marvland  without  some  acknowletlgment  of  the 
rights  of  all  the  States  in  these  westeni  lands.    By  early  nummer 
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la  the  following  year  (June,  1778),  Maryland,  with  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island  acting  mainly  in  accord  with 
her,  tried  to  induce  Congress  to  remove  difficulties  by  voting 
that  commissioners  should  determine  the  limits  of  the  States 
(*laiming  to  the  Mississippi,  and  that  the  fee  of  the  old  "  crown 
lands,''  under  the  proclamation  of  1763,  should  belong  to  the 
United  States,  while  the  original  claimant  States  should  retain 
jurisdiction.  Congress  declined  to  accede  to  the  proposition, 
and  on  July  10,  1778,  appealed  to  the  hesitating  States  to 
accept  the  articles,  and  leave  the  settlement  of  their  demands 
to  the  future. 

It  soon  became  known  that  Virginia  had  substantiated  her 
claim  north  of  the  Ohio  by  the  success  of  Clark,  and  in  October 
she  set  up,  as  we  have  seen,  a  civil  government  at  Kaskaskia. 

Two  months  later,  Maryland  set  forth  the  grounds  of  her 
position  in  refusing  to  accept  the  Act  of  Confederation,  and  the 
new  year  opened  with  Congress  further  temporizing  by  post- 
ixming  on  January  6,  1779,  the  consideration  of  Maryland's 
declaration. 

In  May,  1779,  Virginia  aggressively  determined  to  oj^n  a  land 
office  in  the  territory,  offering  the  land  at  forty  pounds  the  hun- 
dred acres,  and  declaring  valid  all  her  existing  military  grants. 
This  again  aroused  Maryland,  and  she  instructed  her  delegates 
to  lay  before  Congress  lier  protest  against  this  project.  This 
forced  Virginia  to  a  new  rehearsal  of  her  claims.  There  was 
with  some  an  attemi)t  to  throw  disrepute  upon  Maryland's  will- 
inj^ness  to  exempt  from  her  general  contention  such  tracts  as 
had  been  *' granted  to,  surveyed  for,  or  purchased  by  individuals 
before  the  commencenuMit  of  the  ])resent  war,"  by  tracing  it  to 
a  puriK)se  to  save  a  grant  between  the  Wabash  and  the  Illinois, 
which,  in  1773,  had  been  made  to  (Tovernor  Johnston  of  Mary- 
land  in  conjunction  with  Dunmor<»  and  Trvon. 

Some  of  these  earlier  gi*antees  did  unito  in  September,  1779, 
in  presenting  a  memorial  to  Congress,  in  which  the  n^presenta- 
tives  of  the  Indiana  and  Vandalia  companies  were  included. 
In  this  pa |>er  they  asked  to  hav(»  Virginia's  purpose  of  disj)<)sing 
of  these  lands  in  October  prevented.  This  lod  to  a  vote  asking 
the  States  to  make  no  grants  of  such  lands  while  the  war  lasted. 
V'^irginia  defended  her  riglit  to  op^'u  a  land  office,  but  the  mo- 
tion prevailed  (October  30)  despite  the  opposition  of  herself 
and  North  Carolina. 
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The  manifestly  increasing  antagonism  to  Virginia's  extreme 
claim  dill  not  piHivent  her  still  making  grants  (OctolK^r)  of 
these  same  lands  to  her  soldiers,  and  taking  steps  to  o]>en  new 
routes  over  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  As  confidence  in- 
creased in  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  question  against  the 
Virginia  pretensions,  Delaware  had  already  accepted  the  A  .'t  of 
Confederation  in  February,  1779,  and  in  November  New  Jfrsev 
did  the  same,  but  both  States  had  done  it  under  j)rotest.  Nt*ar 
the  end  of  the  year  (December  14,  1779),  Virginia's  remon- 
strances grew  milder.  She  was  willing  to  listen  to  **  just  and 
reasonable  i>ropositi(>us  for  removing  ostensible  causes  of  delay 
to  the  complete  nitification  of  the  Confetleration,"  and  to  gnuit 
lands  within  her  charter  bounds  to  the  continental  line  of  anv 
or  all  tlie  States,  lu  obtaining  this  concession,  Maryland  had 
s<*oi*eil  a  triumph. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  controversy  in  Congress,  when, 
in  the  o|HMiing  of  1780,  it  had  become  generally  recognianl  that 
the  futuix*  trans-Allcirhanv  extension,  both  of  the  claimant 
States  and  of  the  new  Republic,  dejKjnded  on  the  success  of  the 
militarv  and  piontvr  movements  on  each  side  of  the  Ohio. 
Haldiinand  had  Wgun  a  system  of  canals  round  the  rapids  of 
the  St.  Lawivnce.  which  did  much  to  facilitate  pushing  of  snjv 
plitv^  lo  his  western  }H)sts,  but  British  attempts  to  enforce  tlie 
prt'tm^ion  of  the  (Quebec*  Bill  on  the  north  of  the  Ohio,  in 
rtTiMts  diivctod  fnun  Detn>it  and  Mackinac,  had  so  far  failetU 
iit»t\\iilistanding  the  symiKithy  of  the  Indian  tribes.  South  of 
the  Oliio  tlie  adventun>us  pioneers  had  strengtheneil  their  hold 
u|>on  the  rru:i*^nN  o{  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in  spitt*  of  British 
'Mu\  >:\\:\\:r^  rix'uU  iwnn  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  threats  of  the 
Uriti^h  amnt^,  Stuart  and  Cameron,  from  the  side  of  Florida. 
riu'  trout itM-^men*<  >Uivess  had  also  so  far  put  an  obstacle  in 
I  ho  way  ot  thr  Spaui>h  pivtensions,  which  France  was  anxious 
t«»  :ulvan»'»\ 

V\w  Auu  li.an-  l\:id  litth'  num»  than  a  hope  of  holding  their 
wi'Ntriu  poNiiion**  luMth  of  thf  Ohio.  The  exi)ectation  of  ad- 
>;uhin;:  o!\  DctnMi  wa^  for  the  present,  at  least,  kept  in  aU\v- 
:uu. .  (>ii  iho  IMiInIi  xidt'  the  plans  of  the  ministry,  committed 
in  \\w  north  to  llaKlimand.  were  thus  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
had  no  hr>itation  in  rHiHui^ini:  all  that  the  Quebec  Bill  intended. 
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The  plan  of  Germain  to  maintain  a  line  of  communication  be- 
tween Canada  and  Florida  had  indeed  been  checked  by  the 
precipitate  action  of  Galvez  at  New  Orleans,  but  it  did  not,  in 
their  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  successes,  seem  altogether  imprac- 
ticable to  Sinclair,  or  to  his  superior  officer  at  Quebec.  The 
commandant  at  Mackinac  was  not  informed  of  the  fall  of 
Natchez  till  midsummer  (July  30),  when  the  tidings  came  from 
Haldimand,  who  had  learned  of  the  misfoiiune  but  six  weeks 
before. 

Thus  in  the  dark,  and  supposing  that  Brigadier  Campbell, 
leaving  Pensacola,  would  enter  the  Mississippi  some  time  in 
May,  Sinclair,  when  in  February  the  days  were  palpably  length- 
ening, sent  messages  to  the  Sioux  and  other  tribes  to  unite  in 
the  early  spring  of  1780  at  the  Wisconsin  portage,  and  to  bring 
with  them  supplies  of  corn  for  a  campaign.  At  the  same  time 
he  urged  Wabasha,  his  Sioux  ally,  "  a  man  of  uncommon  abili- 
.ties,"  to  move  with  his  "  people  undebauched  and  addicted  to 
war "  down  the  Mississippi  towards  Natchez,  there  to  act  as 
circumstances  might  require. 

To  divert  the  rebel  attention  from  this  main  part  of  the  cam- 
paign, Haldimand  had  instructed  (February  12)  De  Peyster,  at 
Detroit,  to  arouse  the  Wabash  Indians,  and  "  amuse  "  Clark, 
or  drive  him  from  the  Ohio  rapids,  "  otherwise  the  Indian 
country  will  be  open  to  the  continual  incursions  of  the  rebels, 
and  safe  communication  will  be  formed  between  Fort  Pitt  and 
the  Mississippi."  The  British  authorities  were  soon  to  learn, 
if  they  had  not  already  been  informed,  by  an  intercepted  letter, 
of  Clark's  purpose  to  build  a  new  fort  on  the  Mississi])pi. 

It  was  March  (1780)  when  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Louis  learned 
of  Sinclair's  plans,  and  a  few  weeks  later,  in  A])ril,  some  boats, 
with  supplies  which  Gratiot  had  carried  up  to  Prairie  du  Chien, 
were  ca])tured  by  the  approaching  band. 

St.  Louis  was  now  a  town  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  houses, 
principally  of  stone,  with  a  jx)pulation  of  ])erhaps  eiglit  hun- 
dred, mainly  French,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  negroes.  On 
May  26,  1780,  a  force,  thought  to  have  comprised  about  nine 
hundred  Indians,  fell  upon  some  farmers,  who  incautiously  — 
for  the  enemy's  appro;ich  was  known  —  had  <»;one  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  stockade.  Sinclair  had  hardly  feared  that 
the  savages  would  fail  in  an  assault ;  but  he  was  not  so  confi- 
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iK'iit  ill  liiililiiiL;  till-  )>litc<'.  if  nm-i-  tnken.  But  no  nssniilt  f»I- 
l.iw.-il,  |i;ii(ly  lii'caiisf  i)f  till-  usual  savage  unwilHiifin*^'*  •" 
:iit:iik  :i  ("i-'t  wlii<-ti  hail  Imi-ii  fon'warne«l.  anil  pnrtly  Itwau*- 
"f  ill.'  liiU.warnuM-ss,  if  not  insincerity,  nf  Citlv^  anil  the  othor 
Fi.ii.-li  liiicl.r^  111"  till-  Iixlians.  Tin'  Krcak  came  when  the  Sacs 
aii.l  K.Krs,  alliir-'l  t"  !"■  miller  Cahvs  influence,  nwei^ed  froai 
ll..-  task. 

[i  i-  lli-ndit  tli:it  llir  wlii.l.'  fi.iTO,  which  Sinclair  hiul  ftt«pin- 
i/.-.l.  iini-i-if.!  of  |ii'rhn)i-i  fift<'i-ii  hiinilrcd  warriiirs  with  Eiinv 
|H'an  li-ailtTs.  while  a  iHxIy  of  other  navageii  with  a  mimber  of 
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Iriiuh  tr i(i(  I's  intiiired  I>\  '^iiitl  iii  s  jmiiiiisi  to  itsi  i  ve  to  tlu'in 
tlie  tr-ifti<  of  tilt  Missouii  \  ill.  ^  h  u\  U,»  K.l  1>;  LiukI-wI.-  l>y 
wa\  of  til*.  (  liici);o  porti^c  Tlii^  iiiiitii(<itiit  w  i^^  txjxetcil  fn 
fall  tijym  Kiskas.kii  m  i  isi  of  siiiii<>s  it  St  Lmus  nid  to 
pla^e  the  IlliiioH  m11  t^ts  iinilpi  (oiitnliiitioii  mil  to  ■•itnl  kuji- 
plits  from  tlipiii  to  hx(vn  Bi)  ind  M  Rkin  u,  —  tin  Mii>|)<>n  of 
*'hi(li  )>ost  was  it  this  tiiiit,  (re<tiii<;  itiiuli  coiii|iluiit  in  tliu 
TOmtniiniFitmni  of  (niiiiiin  Liii^lidi  liid  foi  i  guide  a 
i*rtain  Monsieur  Piirriiid  who  Ii  id  In  en  found  with  t  cuiantity 
of  eontiiuntal  mone\  in  his  iV)sstssion  nid  to  sociirt  Ins  fidelity 
Sinchir  had  taken  posiession  of  ill  hi'%  projtertv 
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When  the  commander  at  St.  Louis  had  learned  of  his  dangt»r, 
he  ha<l  sent  word  to  Clark.  Early  in  the  year,  JeflFerson,  the 
hotter  to  secure  the  Virginia  title  to  the  Kentucky  region,  had 
directed  Colcmel  Thomas  Walker  and  Colonel  Smythe  to  extend 
tlie  line  which  separated  Virginia  from  Carolina  to  the  Missis- 
si])i)i,  and  at  a  jKiint  where  it  reached  that  river  (StP  30) 
Chirk  had  been  instructed  to  build  a  fort.  The  site  of  this  pnv 
posed  stockade,  known  as  Iron  Banks,  was  about  five  miles 
l)ch)w  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  country  of  the  Chickas:iws 
and  Clioctiiws,  who  soon  manifested  their  enmity.  Tlie  s|M)t 
had  attracted  Governor  Henry's  attention  as  early  as  Januarv, 
1778,  and  Clark  in  September,  1779,  had  issued  orders  to  indu(*e 
settlers  to  iK'cupy  it.  Todd  had  at  the  same  time  made  sundry 
grants,  not  far  distant.  Leaving  that  post  to  protect  the  Ken- 
tuck  v  settlements  from  other  raids,  when  the  news  reached  him 
from  St.  Louis  Clark  immediately  resp<mded,  and  twenty-four 
liours  befoiv  Wabasha  and  his  horde  approached  St.  Limis,  he 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  at  Cahokia,  watching  for 
liis  i>pportunity.  He  had  no  (K»casion  either  to  cross  the  Mis- 
Nissippi  or  to  defend  Kaskaskia,  and  found  nothing  to  do  but 
to  dispatch   Lieutenant  Montgomery  to  pui*sue  the  retreating 

tMU'UlV. 

\\\  June  4  (1780),  the  first  of  the  fugitive  savages  reachetl 
Maikinac,  those  undtr  Calve  coming  by  Green  Bay,  while 
othors  returiu'd  by  Chicago.  They  reported  that  they  had 
Killrd  about  seventy  jhtsous,  had  t^iken  thirty-four  prisoners, 
and  tluy  sliowcd  forty-three  scalps.  Sinclair  at  once  stMit  two 
M'NxrK  to  th*'  Chicago  Kiver  to  bring  off  the  main  body  of 
LanL;lath''s  men.  This  was  done  in  time  for  them  to  esc'ajH* 
ihr  attark  of  a  mounted  American  force,  which  a  few  days  later 
appoannl  at  that  point. 

So  futled  ignoniiniously  the  attempt  to  control  the  Missis- 
'.ippi  from  thi»  north.  Sinchiir  briKxUnl  on  hia  disap]M>intment 
loi  s,  \rn  or  »'ii:ht  wtu'ks  before  he  got  some  relief  by  learning,  as 
»»  \\  \\r  stMMi.  that  he  IkuI  not  Uhmi  alone  disap]K>int4Hl,  for  there 
li  \y\  1m  ru  a  similar  disaster  infliettnl  nine  months  before  by 
i«  ^\\^     m  {\w  \o\\vv  parts  of  the  Mississippi. 

I  )i<    Inm^h   fori^\  \\ith  whiih  Haldimand  had  intended  U^ 
•   .uuu-i'     i'Kuk  while  Siuelair's  exiXHlition  followed  the  Missis-- 
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sippi,  left  Detroit  near  the  middle  of  April,  1780,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Henry  Bird.  It  consisted  of  about  six 
hundred  men,  led  by  Elliot  and  the  Girtys.  It  had  been  fitted 
out  at  a  charge  of  about  f  300,000.  Logan,  with  a  band  of 
savages,  accompanied  it,  while  a  force  of  Huron  warriors  had 
at  the  same  time  started  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Pitt,  to  rivet 
the  rebels'  attention  in  that  direction  and  intercept  any  foray 
of  Virginians  on  the  upper  Ohio.  It  was  supposed  by  the  tribes 
that  retaliation  for  the  continual  attacks  on  emigrant  boats 
might  incite  such  inroads,  and  for  the  fear  of  such  reprisals  the 
Mingoes  and  Delawares  had  been  much  alarmed. 

Bird  had  passed  by  the  Maumee  portage  to  the  Great  Miami, 

and  on  the  way  Alexander  McKee  had  joined  him  with  some 

five  huudi^ed  Sliawnees.    The  varying  reports  of  his  entire  force 

would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  fickle  savages  came  and  went  on 

the  march  as  they  liked.     Tlie  information  which  Bird  got  at 

Lorimer's  Station  showed  that  Clark  was  at  the  falls  with  two 

huudreil  men,  i)oorly  supplied.     Bird's  purpose,  as  Ilaldimand 

had  directed,  was  to  attack  that  post,  and  he  had  with  him  two 

small  cannon,  the  first  guns  that  had  been  taken  into  Indian 

warfare. 

His  Indians,  however,  proved  unruly.  Ilaldimand  had 
warned  him  that  savages  eared  more  to  have  raids  ])rojected 
lor  which  they  could  get  advanced  gifts,  than  to  participate  in 
unrequited  forays,  and  Bird's  experience  did  not  belie  the  warn- 
^"R-  I  lis  red  brutes  killed  his  cattle,  grew  insubordinate,  and 
finally  refused  to  advance  towards  the  falls.  Not  wholly  to 
fail  of  results,  Bird  turned  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Licking 
^^^t  ascending  that  stream,  captured  several  Kentucky  stations, 
^^hI  took  a  large  number  of  ])risoners.  Having  accom))lislied 
"^  strategic  i>urpose,  he  suddenly  turned  back,  his  captives 
"tearing  the  plunder,  and  reached  Detroit  on  .Vugust  4.  He 
*"'i;ht  have  inflicted  serious  mischief  on  the  river  by  stopping 
"*  Wayhiy  the  emigrant  boats,  for  something  like  three  hundred 
^^  them,  averaging  perhaps  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  carrying 
*''*  persons  each,  it  is  supposed,  reached  the  falls  during  the 
^^'*^son.  His  precipitate  retreat,  howevei-,  saved  him  from 
^lark,  who  was  now  afield  with  a  force  he  had  raised  in  Ken- 
tucky^  Clark  carried  a  rather  \\\<A\  hand  in  jratherins:  his  men, 
"^^  he  shut  the  land  offices  to  throw  the  speculators  out  of  em- 
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ployiuent.  and  stationed  guards  on  the  outward  trails  to  take 
the  anus  from  f utritives.  In  this  wav  he  ^athervd  at  the  site  of 
Cincinnati  —  opi)o»ite  the  Licking  —  about  a  thousand  riflemen, 
nioimte<l  or  af«jot,  and  built  there  a  blockhouse  on  the  site  of 
tlie  future  city.  It  was  August  2  —  the  rejwrts  of  the  date 
are  xiniewliat  uncertain  —  when  he  went  fon»ariL  carr\-inir  a 
sinj^le  cannon  in  his  train.  Ha\'in":  movetl  some  tiftv  or  sixtv 
niiltrn.  in  ilisnial  weather,  he  found,  on  August  6.  the  Indian  viK 
hi^je  at  ( /hillicothe  in  tiames.  He  hurried  on  to  Piqua  on  the 
Little  Miami,  in  the  region  of  the  motlem  SpriugtieUL  After 
a  contiict.  in  which  he  got  no  assistani^e  from  Benjamin  Logan, 
who  ha*!  ♦'one  astrav  with  one  ilivision  of  his  force,  he  soatteretl 
the  Indians,  who  under  two  of  the  (iirtvs  somewhat  stublH>rnlv 
confront*'*!  liiin,  t!iough  Clark  brought  his  three-jwiuuler  into 
action.  He  then  l)urne«l  tlie  town  and  destroveil  the  neijrhU>r- 
ini;  cornfields.  1  le  had  succeetletl  in  inflictiu<r  such  a  retaliatory 
stroke  as  to  siive  Kentucky  from  savage  raids  for  the  rest  of 
tlie  season.  Clark  returned  to  the  falls,  his  force  scattering,  on 
the  wav,  to  their  homes. 

* 

All  this,  however,  was  Uh>  late  to  alarm  TX'troit  st»riouslv. 
If  JeiYer^on  <*oiild  have  com]>asse<l  it,  he  would  have  kej)t  Chirk 
to  the  lari^er  i»roirct  of  s^Mzin**:  the  straits.  Earlv  in  the  year 
(  Ft*l)ruarv  10).  whih*  uninformed  of  Sinclair's  intentions,  Jef- 
ferson had  written  to  Washington  to  inquire  if  thert^  was  truth 
ill  tlie  rumor  that  Colonel  BnNlhead  was  to  1h?  sent  against 
Detroit  from  Fort  Pitt.  He  a<lded  that  ** these  oflii»er»  [Clark 
and  BnnllieailJ  cannot  act  toirether,"  and  if  Brodhead  was  to 
lead  :m  attack  on  the  straits,  he  would  see  that  Clark  was  sent 
in  some  other  4lire4'tion.  Ten  days  later  (Februarj'  21),  BrinU 
hea«l  had  learne«l  from  ]>risom*rs  that  there  were  four  hundretl 
and  titt\  men  at  Detroit  an<l  ei<r)it(HMi  hundretl  at  Niagara,  lH^i«U* 
lariie  Iionlr^  of  ln«lian>.  The  numbers  troubled  him,  and  he 
|H.._ro,Ml  \\  a^hinuton  to  make  a  diversion  on  tlie  Susquehanna 
to  ehe«-k  any  ho^tih'  ineur^ion  l»v  the  Alleghany. 

<  )n  Maieh  is.  l>roilhead  informed  Washington  that  he  luul 
he.irtl  fi«»ni  (hirk.  who  was  willimr  to  coiq>erate  with  him, 
••eithi  r  for  \]\r  reJuetion  ot  one  of  the  enemy's  ]X>sts  or  against 
the  Indian  t<»\\ns,*'  ami  that  Clark  e\jM*ctcHl  t4i  l>e  reinforctnl  in 
the  Hjiring.      At   the  same  time   (March)  Jefferson^   who  had 
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perhaps  misjudged  Clark,  wrote  to  this  officer  that  he  must 
abandon  all  hope  of  advancing  on  Detroit.  This  letter  was 
intercepted,  and  probably  banished  the  anxiety  which  De  Pey- 
8ter  had  before  that  felt. 

By  April,  reinforcements  and  supplies  not  reaching  him, 
Bnxlhead  informed  Washington  (24th)  that  unless  Clark  could 
join  him,  Detroit  could  not  be  threatened.  He  complained  that 
the  boundary  dispute  between  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  necessity  of  ])rotecting  the  local  frontiers,  had  prevented  his 
summoning  any  militia.  Clark,  as  we  have  seen,  was  too  much 
needed  at  this  time  at  St.  Louis  to  think  even  of  making  a 
diversion  up  the  Ohio.  Brodhead  did  not  willingly  abandon 
all  hoiK?,  and  tried  to  get  other  and  perhaps  better  tidings  of 
the  British  fon'e.  A  scouting  party  which  he  sent  towards 
Sandusky  had  returned  (June  30)  without  success.  Ten  days 
hter  (July  10),  Brodhead  outlined  to  his  lieutenants  a  march 
80  far  as  Sandusky  at  least,  but  his  puri)ose  was  discovered,  and 
^he  plan  was  abandoned.  Just  as  this  proved  futile,  an  onset 
^f«ni  the  side  of  Cahokia  was  attem])ted  and  likewise  failed. 
Colonel  La  Balme,  a  man  bred  to  the  cavalry  service,  with  a 
*^w  score  (]H»rliaps  a  hundred)  French  and  Indians,  had  started 
*o  surprise  Detroit,  thinking  to  arouse  the  French  of  the  straits 
^  Welcome  him.  Ilis  force,  however,  was  entrapped  one  night 
^^  the  Miami,  their  leader  killed,  and  his  papers  taken.  This 
'nust  have  relieved  1  laldimand  of  some  anxiety. 

So  the  season  (1780)  ended  with  much  the  same  equal  dis- 
"^bution  of  loss  and  gain  which  had  characterized  the  last  two 
.Vears,  north  of  the  Ohio.  The  English  had  pretty  well  kept 
^'»^'ir  hold  on  the  tribes.  Tlie  death  of  White  Eyes,  the  friend 
^^  Zoisl)erger  and  the  chief  of  the  pc»ace  party  of  the  Delawares, 
"^»  left  that  fax'tion  without  a  head,  and  it  had  gone  over  to 
the  royal  side.  At  the  west,  however,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  had 
P'^Hounced  for  the  Americans.  Practically,  neither  side  could 
^*«iUn  to  have*  made  good  their  territorial  i)reten8ions  ;  and  there 
]*^^  Continued  a]>prehensiou  on  both  sides  well  on  to  snow-fly- 
^^^*  Chiv  Johnson,  commandinfj  at  Niajjrara,  and  Governor 
^^hl  in  Kentucky,  were  growing  more  and  more  anxious ;  Clark, 
*'  the  falls,  was  in  greater  trei)idation  than  De  Peyster,  at  the 
"^itg.     Brodheiul,  at  Pittsburg,  was  complaining  of  the  want 
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wAi.  tlie  ways  of  life  in  Kentucky  were  becoming  irksome. 

Xbii  \a,itr>  of  Vii^nia  were  in  some  aspects  bnrdensome  under 

Wii  reniiite  conditions.     To  cany  appeals  from  local  justices 

B|o  ^Villiuiiisburg  was  costly.     There  was  a  constant  tendency 

Bin  tliR  oilier  communities  to  underrate  their  forbearance  with 

1'^  loiliaus. 

Ab  the  i«8ult  of  such  discontent,  some  six  hundred  and  forty 

I  ittililnifs  »n  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois, 

I  united  in  May,  1780,  in  a  petition  to  Congress  to  be  set  up  as 

1  ■  Beparatt'  State,  and  left  to  manage  their  own  internal  afFairs. 

The  movement  proved  premature,  and  was  doubtless  inmiature, 

ud  there  was  no  evidence  that  it  was  countenanced  by  many  of 

tiie  Btabler  and  moi-e  experienced  pioneers.     The  east  had  its 

ranplaints  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  hear  in 

Cimgress  more  or  less  apprehension  that  the  "freedom  from 

tuea,  militia  duties,  and  other  burdens,"  as  well  as  the  allure- 

XKnta  of  the  land  offices,  in  Kentucky,  were  enticing  deserters 

''link  the  Continental  armies. 

Robertson  of  Watauga,  accompanied  by  some  Holston  adren- 
torers,  seeking  new  trails  and   fairer  lands,  had,  as  we  have 
•*en,  (luring  the  previous  autumn  (1779),  seized  upon  the  bend 
<"  the  Cumberland,  known  as  the  French  Lick,  and  was  now 
impacting  the  new  settlement.     Late  in  the  winter  of  1779- 
80,  Colonel   Donelson,  a  sharer  with  Robertson  in  the  move- 
•oent,  with  thirty  boats,  carrying  some  two  or  three  hundred 
■wis,  including  the  less  hardy  of  the  men,  but  largely  composed 
M  the  women  and  children,  —  and  among  them  the  future  wife 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  —  had  started  on  a  perilous  voyage  down 
the  Tennessee,  and  up   the  Ohio  and   Cumberland,  to  the  ap- 
poiiite<l  spot.     It  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  of  such  river 
expeditions  :  but  it  has  become  better  known  than  the  others, 
owing  to  the  pwservation  of  the  leader's  diary.     This  record 
shows  the  hazanls  of  the  wintry  stream,  and  how  the  flotilla, 
beset  by  small-pox,  was  whirled  in  the  rifts,  and  ran  the  fusil- 
lades of  the  cunning  Chickamaugas.     After  all  their  trials,  the 
new-comers  poled  their  ))atcaux  up  to  the  Cumberland  bluffs 
on  April  24,  1780.  and  were  welcomed  by  Robertson.     They 
found  that  a  stockaded   village   had   been   laid   out.     It  was 
naioed  Nasbborough,  after  the  governor  of   North  Carolina, 
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when  it  bad  been  found  to  be  within  the  charter  limits  of  tliat 
State.  The  population  now  »cattere<l  along  the  banks  of  the 
Cumberland  was  thought  to  number  not  far  from  five  hundnnl. 
Some  among  them  hail  been  renegades  from  the  Atlantic  slo])e, 
to  escape  the  marauding  forces  of  Comwallis.  Robertson, 
before  the  decision  of  the  settlement's  allegiance  was  8ottle<l, 
had  been  in  conference  with  Clark  about  a  title  to  the  lands : 
but  the  same  survey,  as  conducted  by  Henderson  for  Xortli 
Carolina  and  Walker  for  Virginia,  which  had  fixed  for  Clark 
the  site  of  Fort  »Iefferson,  had  also  determined  the  new  settk*- 
ment  to  be  beyond  the  jurisiliction  of  Virginia. 

Three  hundred  miles  of  forest  separated  it  from  all  neigh- 
borly succor.  Its  people  were  adventurers,  but  they  had 
known  the  value  of  orderly  government  on  the  Holston,  and 
accordingly,  at  a  meeting  convened  at  Nashl)orough  on  May 
1,  1780,  Robertson  ])resented  some  articles  of  association,  ami 
they  were  readily  adopted.  They  are  siip])osed  to  reflect  the 
form  of  the  constitution  of  Watauga,  which  has  not  \>evi\ 
saved  for  us,  but  of  this  imitation  we  foitimately  have  nearly 
the  whole,  with  the  amendments  shortly  after  ailojited.  The 
two  hundred  and  Hfty-six  males  who  signed  it  declaretl  their 
puri)ose  to  ''  restrain  the  licentious  and  supply  the  blessings 
flowing  from  a  just  and  equitable  government.''  It  is  a  token 
of  the  bloody  conditions  of  their  life,  that  of  these  two  hundn^l 
and  lifty-six  subscribers,  mainly  in  vigorous  early  manhocMl, 
scarce  a  score  were  alive  a  dozen  years  later,  and  it  is  said  that 
only  one  man  amoujir  the  departed  had  been  known  to  die  a 
natural  death.  Nothing  bett4»r  than  tliis  shows  what  living  was 
in  thtse  isolated  settlements.  If  food  and  powder  gave  <mt^  it 
meant  a  stealtliy  march,  amid  lurking  savagi»s,  to  the  nearest 
and  bcttrr  su|»|>li(Ml  settlements.  Nothing  but  the  dauntlt^^ 
nes>  of  a  military  leader  like  Robertson  could  bold  such  t*om- 
nmnities  to  tlu'  task  of  subduing  the  wilderness.  lie  wjis  now, 
under  tlieir  new  artirlts.  the  chairman  of  their  Iward  of  "  judges, 
triei'^.  :\\u\  ^rneral  arbitrators/*  and  with  universal  suffrage  to 
sn|)|)oit  liini.  lie  wa^  to  atlminister  the  executive  business  of  the 
littl.'  eoninninity  till  North  Carolina  S4»t  up  a  county  g«>vern- 
nn-nt  In  tin-  reiiinn  in  ITSii. 

Tin-  whole  ri'-ion  of  Tenni'ssee  and  Kentucky  had  be«»n 
tlireatenetl  by  the  success  of  the  British  at  Charleston  in  May 
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(1780),  and  by  the  imbecility  of  Gates  at  Camden  in  August. 
But  the  over-mountain  men  from  Holston,  under  Shelby  and 
Sevier,  aided  by  a  regiment  of  Virginians  under  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Campbell,  had  rallied  to  a  self-imposed  task  and  retrieved 
those  defeats.  Mounted  almost  to  a  man,  with  evergreen  sprigs 
in  their  coon-skin  caps,  they  had  followed  their  leaders  through 
the  passes,  a  thousand  in  number,  and  perhaps  many  more,  for 
the  rejmrts  are  at  variance.  At  King's  Mountain,  in  October, 
1780,  they  encompassed  Fergusson  and  the  loyalist  militia  from 
the  Carolina  coast.  The  backwoodsmen  wonderfully  proved 
their  wily  courage,  man  to  man  alike  in  numbers,  but  it  is  to 
l)e  regretted  that  their  victory  was  darkened  by  some  dastardly 
acts. 

Their  success  had  caused  a  lull,  which  prepared  the  way  for- 
tunately ioY  Greene  to  assume  the  command  of  the  southern 
department  before  the  year  closed. 

Further  south,  the  success  of  Galvez  in  the  autumn  of  1779, 
on  the  Mississippi,  ha^l  l>een  followed  by  the  Spanish  attack 
on  Mobile  in  the  following  March.  Reinforcements  joining 
him  from  Havana,  Galvez  left  New  Orleans  with  about  two 
thousand  men,  and  on  the  loth  took  Fort  Charlotte  on  the 
Mobile  River  in  season  to  defy  Campbell,  who  came  to  succor 
it.  The  Spanish  rule  was  thereby  extended  from  the  Pearl  to 
the  Perdido  River. 

Meanwliilc,  Oliver  Pollock,  in  New  Orleans,  was  doing  his 
l)est  to  send  powder  and  supplies  to  Todd,  and  Clark.  lie 
found  difticulty,  however,  in  nc^gotiating  the  paper  sent  him  by 
Clark  because  of  the  scarcity  of  specie.  He  obtained  temporary 
relief  from  the  private  fortune  of  a  Spanisli  official,  and  from 
the  generous  acreptance  of  Virginian  bills  by  one  Daniel  Clark, 
an  American  whose  claim  on  that  State  lonu^  remained  unsettled. 
All  the  while  trying  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  continental  bills, 
Pollock  was  daily  diminishing  his  available  cash  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  nine  thousand  dollars  in  the  aggregate*.  The  depre- 
ciation of  these  bills  was,  on  the  whole,  much  less  in  the  Great 
Vall(»y  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

There  had  been  throughout  the  year  two  problems  deeply 
affecting  this  trans-Alleghany  region,  which  had  closely  engaged 
the  attention  of  Congress. 
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\vh(»n  it  had  l)een  foiiiul  to  be  within  th-    ■  .  :j.  iiii'l 

State.     The  popiihitiou  now  scattert'il   :  ain'»:u 

('iniilx'rhiiul  was  thou«j>:ht  to  niinihri-  n-  '  tali-^  "t 

Sonu;  ani()n«^  thrni  h:ul   been  ivnei;:nh  .    KnuLiii-l 

to    escajH*    the    niarau<Iin;i^    fonM--    .  ■  .    :i  ihi-  i:"- 

lietore  the  deeision  of   the  sellh  n-  :-.    ae«|iiir.\l 

hail   been  in  eonferenee  with  (M.u!  %    ?teiu  i";:i- 

l)nt    the  same  sui'V(*\\  as  enihln-  ■  ;  uie«'liiiu   liit: 

Carolina  and  Walker  for  Xir-i' 

tlu'  site  of    Fort  Jefleison,  In  «>  i.tlirr  4  i.  ?•» 

nient  to  be  bevoiul  the  imiMt'  ...   liiat  Ci:il\»"/. 

Three  hinulred  niilr>;   «il  ::id  in  Ma»hid 

borlv    sneeor.       Jts    piopii-  v    :iionev-l»ilN  on 

known   the  value  of  urd<  i  ■  :.  iiislrv,  l»nt   that 

aeeonlintilv,  at   a  nut  li-  .  ._■    ilieir    a-^ni-^tante 

1,  ITSd.  Robertson  |ii«—  ■  •  •       :  the  Mi>«*i>-»iji|.i. 

thev  were  readilv  adiii"..  ^.;t  the  reen««iiithin 

form  of    the    etni'^riii::  -     :.  in   one   ftirin    '^r 

^aved  for  ns.  Imt   •  ■■  .-  was  madi*  ail  th»- 

the  whtde,  ^\ith   il-  :.  interests  nf  Spain 

two   hinidred   asi-i    'j:  ^      ^  ••^ition  of  a   "itriiii:; 

jmriMKse   t<»    "it^ti.r.  ^      :   the  We^i  by  >ur- 

tiowini;  fnnii  a  j-  ^-".^sipin.    Th«*  ]inr]i«i<>i* 

uf  the  bloinU  «.:i  ■  .»—.  said.  I'.othiiitr  but  a 

and    hftN-iiN    -..    -• 

sea  ret"  a  xin;,    ..  ■    •  v  :  nH'hunation  i»f   lT»'»-i 

indv  onr  III.!'!    ;..  -     '-.d  rights  Itrvtind   thf 

natural  ih  :\\'.  >■  .^-  ^  i>v  .^ay,  «»n  his  arrival  lii 

ill  tin--''   »-..!.   .  ^       ^ ''   priH'eded  liim  on   tin 

nnaii!    a    -:•  .  >:iee  "  to  the  liuht-*  of 

and    ImI  r.  t         .       ■• 

iif^-  ..t  .. -i':^  ^he  Miini*iter  hini-^jjr". 

iniiiil::  :^v  :ho  Ameri<*ans  inti»  an 

mi.il!  ^~*»    .rum  to  eontiinie  th«-  \^.ir 

ti'.  1..  . ,.,.    ...rs."     This  sinixtrr  pur- 

^'..  :.. .  ^    r.n:  n*S4dvt»d.  st»  far  a**  li-' 

1  :•..  -  y-^2UV   is  determinrd."  1:«- 

i.,.  ^,,,   -v  ^iiiu  and  Ameriea  >ii  a^  !•• 

I  **"        „<r.c.*.  •'•h  S[Kiin.  and  t«»  maKf 
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with  Gaixluqui  went  on,  it  was  suggested 
»»  iwcen  Sjjain  and  the  United  States  would 
.I;iy  would  only  offer  the  surrender  of  the 
iililit-tl  ^' that  the  Americans,  almost  to  a  man, 
'••'I  Ahnighty  had  made  that  river  a  highway  for 
'm-  ujUH'r  country  to  go  to  the  sea  by;  that  this 
•  \!*'ii^iv(!  and  feeble;  that  the  general,  many  offi- 
.jImts  nf  distinction  and  influence  in  America  were 
Tii.-stctl  in  it;  that  it  would  rapidly  settle ;  and  that 
:   I'itiints  would  not  be  readily  convinced  of  the  justice  of 
'I'liLTctl  cither  to  live  without  foreijni  commodities  or  lose 
-iirj)lus  of  their  productions;  or  l)e    obliged  to  transport 
Ml  Mvcr  ruj;ged  mountiiins  and  through  an  immense  wilder- 
" -i^  x\}  ;unl  from  the  sea,  when  they  daily  saw  a  line  river  flow- 
ing: l>cl'orc  their  doors  and  offering  to  save  them  all  that  trouble 
and  cxj>ensc,  and  that  without  injury  to  Spain." 

( lardoipii  replied  that  the  present  generation  would  not  need 
llic  river,  and  that  it  might  be  left  to  future  ones  to  manage 
their  own  affairs.  When  these  complexities  wei-e  reported  to 
Franklin  in  Paris,  he  replied  to  Jay  (October  2,  1780) :  *•*  Poor 
as  we  are,  yet  as  1  know  we  shall  be  rich,  I  would  rather  agree 
with  them  to  buy  at  a  great  price  the  whole  of  their  rights 
in  the  Mississippi  than  sell  a  drop  of  the  waters.  A  neighbor 
might  as  well  ask  me  to  sell  my  street  door.*'  Congi*ess  gave 
•lay  all  the  su]>iH>rt  he  needed.  *'  If,"  they  wrote  to  him,  ''*  an 
express  acknowledgment  of  our  rights  cannot  be  obtained  from 
Spain,  it  is  not  by  any  stipulation  on  the  part  of  America  to  be 
ndinquished.'' 

The  French  minister  at  Philadelphia  was  meanwhile  eagerly 
aln^tting  the  I^nirbon  interest  in  the  same  spirit,  lie  repre- 
scnttMl  to  Congn^ss  that  tin*  United  States  had  no  rights  to 
territory  w(»stward  from  the  settlements  as  thev  existed  at  the 
dat«'  of  the  ]>roclamation  of  1T<)3,  and  that  the  cast  bank  of 
the  Mississi])pi  was  British  territory,  open  to  S})anisli  inroads. 
The  understanding  between  Fraiic(»  and  Spain  was  a])parently 
complete,  and,  as  the  season  wore  on,  Carmichael,  Jays  secre- 
ti\r\\  became  convinced  that  Spain  was  manceuvring  for  delays, 
trusting  rather  tA>  prompt  inter])osition  at  the  general  peace  to 
attain  her  ends. 

Meanwhile,    John    Adams,    who,    in    February,    1780,    had 
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reacheil  Paris,  clothed  with  authority  to  treat  for'  |)eace,  was 
flattering  Vergeiines  in  May  that  **  an  alliance  with  France  was 
an  honor  and  a  security  which  had  been  near  his  heart/'  It 
was  not  many  weeks,  however,  before  this  importunate  Yankee 
was  offending  Vergennes  by  his  self -aggression  and  want  of 
tact.  Fortunately,  he  saw  behind  the  diplomacy  of  the  wily 
Frenchman  what  Jay,  releaseil  from  his  Spanish  toils,  later 
discerned,  and  what  Franklin,  in  his  belief  that  gratitude  to 
France  was  both  a  duty  and  good  policy,  was  loath  to  see. 

At  Madrid,  Jays  im])ulses  and  his  instructions  allowed  him 
to  go  no  farther  than  to  promise  the  aid  of  America  in  estal>- 
lishing  Spanish  hold  on  Florida,  and  befoi^e  this,  Mirales,  the 
Spanish  ministt»r  in  Philadelphia,  had  been  instructed  to  engage 
with  Congress  for  a  body  of  American  troops  to  enter  the 
Spanisli  service  for  that  purpose. 

On  October  4,  1780,  Congress  had  further  u])held  Jay  by 
new  instructions,  and  Madison  drew  up  the  case  of  the  Unit^tl 
States.  It  was  re})orted  to  Congress  on  October  17,  and  was 
at  once  sent  to  Franklin  and  Jay.  It  represented  that  the 
Illinois  and  Wabash  regions  were  under  American  jurisdiction, 
and  that  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  the  course  of  the  Missis- 
sippi down  to  fM  were  controlled  at  Fort  Jefferson.  It  was  put 
to  the  credit  of  the  Unitc<l  States,  and  not  to  that  of  Virginia, 
that  this  condition  prevailed  ;  and  Virginia,  at  the  same  tinu\ 
proposed  that  the  Mississippi  l)elow  31°  should  b<»  gtuirantec<l 
to  Spain,  if  Spain  would  guarantee  "to  the  United  Stiites  "  all 
above  that  parallel. 

The  Americans  were  making  nither  than  confirming  prinei])Ies 
in  international  law.  Claims  to  the  free  navigation  of  a  river 
whose  nioiitii  was  held  bv  an  alien  wert»  not  then  to  be  settletl 
by  any  will-establislied  eonelnsions  in  which  all  nations  agreed. 
Tin*  fuM'dtuii  of  tlie  Kliine  ha<l  In^en  determinetl  by  the  Treaty 
of  Westplinlia  in  M4K  :  but  that  of  the  Scheldt  was  yet  to  be 
left  unset tlrd  by  tin-  Peaei"  of  Fontainebleau  in  1785. 

1  ills  action  of  Cnnirre<s  in  October  was  hardly  done  when 
tlic  ill  >ii<-ccsn  of  (iat»'s  in  the  *;outh  and  the  sense  of  inseimritT 
which  ArnoM's  tnason  li.-ul  caused  pnxluceil  one  of  those 
revuNioii-^  to  whii'li  ^tniiuou-.  times  are  liable,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, ITso.  there  w«rc  Nii:;iiN  that  (  oni^ress,  on  the  urgency  of 
South  Carolina  and  (ieor;;ia,  was  wt»akening  its  position.      It 
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was  known  that,  on  the  one  hand,  England  was  endeavoring 
to  disjoin  Spain  from  the  French  alliance,  and,  on  the  other, 
it  was  an  every-day  occurrence  that  Luzerne,  in  Philadelphia, 
was  bringing  to  bear  all  the  pressure  he  could  to  effect  the  pur- 
pose of  France  and  the  interests  of  Spain.  With  this  turn  of 
affairs.  Congress  approached  the  end  of  1780  with  not  a  little 
unrest  from  sectional  discord.  Virginia  was  admonishing  New 
England  that  if  she  weakened  on  the  Mississippi  question,  she 
might  rue  it  when  the  question  of  the  fisheries  was  to  be  settled. 

In  respect  to  the  other  problem,  the  year  (1780)  had  opened 
with  an  encouraging  outlook.  New  York  had  stepped  forward 
with  a  proposition  to  cede  to  the  States  the  claim  which  she 
professeil  to  have  acquired  (1701,  1726)  from  the  Iroquois  to 
the  western  lands.  She  argued  that  the  grant  to  the  Duke  of 
York  had  barred  the  claims  of  the  New  England  colonies,  while 
that  of  Virginia  was  estopped  by  the  rescinding  of  her  charter 
and  the  grant  to  Penn,  which  preventions  gave  precedence  to 
the  Indian  claim  wliicli  she  advanced.  It  was  in  fact  the  least 
valid  of  any  of  the  claims,  but  was  good  enough  to  give  away 
as  a  precedent.  On  February  19,  the  New  York  Assembly 
authorized  her  delegates  to  make  either  an  unreserved  or  a 
limited  cession.  The  act  was  reaxl  in  Conin'ess  on  Marcli  7. 
Six  weeks  later,  that  State  authorized  Congress  to  restrict  her 
western  limits. 

These  actions  had  their  effect  in  Virginia.  Late  in  June, 
Joseph  Jones  wrote  to  Jefferson  :  "  Could  Virginia  but  tliink 
herself,  as  she  certainly  is,  full  large  enough  for  vigorous  gov- 
ernment, she,  too,  would  moderate  her  desires,  and  cede  to  the 
United  States,  on  certain  conditions,  her  territory  beyond  the 
Ohio."  George  Mason,  in  July,  formulated  tlie  Virginia  propo- 
sitions. These  were  to  give  up  the  country  between  the  west 
bounds  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio,  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  (being  the  region  since  known  as  the  Panliaiulle),  if 
Congress  guaranteed  to  Virginia  lier  remaining  territory,  which 
he  claimed  to  be  bounded  by  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  on  one 
side,  and  by  the  North  Carolina  line  (3G°  30')  on  the  other. 
This  cession  of  the  territory  north  of  tlie  Ohio  was  contingent 
upon  seven  conditions  :  First,  that  the  territory  sliould  eventu- 
ally be  made  into  not  less  than  two  States.     Second,  that  Vir- 
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ginia  should  be  reimbursed  for  Clark's  expedition  and  all  other 
attending  expenses.  Third,  that  the  French  settlers  should  be 
protected  in  their  titles,  and  defended  against  incursions  from 
Detroit.  Fourth,  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  aores 
should  be  reserved  as  bounty  lands  for  Clark's  soldiers.  Fifth, 
tliat  the  cession  at  the  falls  made  to  Clark  by  the  Wabash  In- 
dians should  be  confirmed  to  him.  Sixth,  in  case  Virginia  did 
not  have  land  enough  south  of  the  Ohio  to  make  good  her  mili- 
tary bounties,  that  she  should  have  it  on  the  north.  Seventh, 
tliat  all  the  territory  not  thus  reserved  should  be  held  in  com- 
mon by  all  the  States,  and  that  all  individual  purchases  of  laud 
should  be  void. 

An  impulse  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  confederation 
was  palpably  growing,  and,  on  September  6,  Congress  urged 
the  States  claiming  a  western  extension  to  "  remove  the  only 
obstacle  to  a  final  ratification  of  the  articles  of  confederation," 
and  make  a  united  cession  of  these  disputed  territories.  Con- 
gress had  been  brought  to  this,  not  only  by  the  New  York  act 
of  February  19,  but  by  consideration  of  counter  representa- 
tions made  by  Virginia  and  Maryland.  A  few  days  later  ( S€*|>- 
teniber  12),  Madison  felt  sure  that  the  crisis  had  ])assed.  In 
October,  there  were  new  hopes  for  a  while,  Connecticut  offered 
to  cede  her  cliarter  claims  beyond  the  mountains,  provided  she 
could  retain  jurisdiction.  Congress,  with  the  otherwise  enooiir- 
aginu:  })r()s]>ect,  was  not  dis|>osed  to  hamper  the  transfer,  and 
declined  to  meet  tlie  conditions.  On  the  same  day.  Congress 
ordered  tliat  all  eeded  lands  should  be  held  for  the  common 
benefit  of  all  the  States,  —  the  initial  legislation  for  a  pubhc 
domain,  —  but  at  the  same  time  recognized  the  rights  of  the 
States  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  maintaining  their  claims. 
It  was  further  agreed  that  these  lands  should  be  divided  into 
republican  States  and  become  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
confc<leration. 

The  year  closed  with  Tom  Paine  in  his  Public  Gotnl  attai'k- 
ini;  (I)ccenil>er  iiO)  the  Virginia  pivtensions  to  their  charter 
ri'^hts.  He  dwelt  on  the  vague  definition  of  the  charter  of 
l(iO*»,  as  ad  mitt  in;:  »<>  s\\r\\  ])reeision  of  bounds  as  Virginia 
elainu'd,  and  in  the  belief  which  at  that  time  prevaileil  of  the 
nai  rowness  of  the  continent,  no  such  imperial  range  of  bound* 
could    have   been    contem|)lated.      Contemporary   newspapers 
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allege  that  Paine's  sense  of  justice  was  based  on  promise  from 
the  Indiana  Company  of  twelve  thousand  acres  of  this  same 
land,  though  Conway,  his  latest  biographer,  disputes  the  state- 
ment. 

Paine  outlined  a  plan  of  setting  up  a  new  State  of  nearly  the 
same  limits  as  the  present  Kentucky ;  and  by  the  sales  of  its 
territory  he  expected  to  replenish  the  national  treasury.  Ham- 
ilton was  one  of  the  few  who  did  not  expect  much  aid  to  the 
treasury  in  this  way.  "  Back  lands,"  he  says,  "  are  a  very  good 
resource  in  reserve  ;  but  I  suspect  they  will  not  have  so  much 
present  financial  efficacy  as  to  be  useful  to  procure  credit." 

So,  upon  the  whole,  the  year  1780  closed  in  the  west  with 
gooil  omens,  if  with  checkered  results  in  actual  accomplish- 
ment. 


CHAl^ER  XL 

EAST   AND   WEST. 
1781. 

The  year  1781  was  practically  the  last  year  of  the  war  on 
the  Atlantic  slo})e.  Gi^eene  had  shown  the  highest  ability  in 
the  south  in  snatching  the  fruits  of  victory  from  defeat,  and 
C'ornwallis  had  been  entrapped  at  Yorktown.  The  year  had 
opened  sadly  in  the  revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  the 
de])r(»ciation  of  the  continental  paper  had  gone  on,  so  that  by 
niidsuninier  the  bills  were  in  effect  valueless.  Scarce  a  sixth 
of  the  taxes  could  be  collected  ;  and  the  confederation,  after  it 
was  j)erfected,  seemed  but  a  moi*kery  of  "  the  firm  and  per- 
petual league  of  friendship  "  which  it  professed  to  l>e.  No  one 
felt  its  futility  more  than  Washington,  and  he  had  complained 
to  his  ])ersonal  friends,  *'  I  see  one  head  gradually  changing 
into  thirteen.  I  see  one  army  branching  into  thirteen."  Yet 
with  all  this,  there  came  the  flash  at  Yorktown,  and  the  year 
closed  along  the  seaboard  with  hope. 

Reyoud  the  mountains  there  had  been,  during  the  year,  the 
old  iteration  of  cross  movements,  with  no  real  gain  to  either 
combatant :  but  in  Congress  a  first  step,  as  will  be  later  shown, 
IkuI  been  taken  in  invinjx  a  continental  control  to  the  "crown 
lands  "  reserved  in  the  proclamation  of  1768.  While  theM 
crssion  movements  bade  fair  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  con- 
ft'«l('i:it ion's  asserted  extensicm  to  the  Mississippi,  and  to  estab- 
lish :i  i^i-ound  for  a  boundary  at  the  peace,  the  Spanish  claim  to 
that  river  was  still  a  soun*e  of  anxiety.  On  the  same  day  on 
uliiih  Virginia  bad  ]>roposed  an  inadmissible  cession  (January 
-  ),  ('onixrt'ss.  as  we  shall  see,  had  instructed  Jay  to  yield  the 
Mis>is>i|)j)i  to  S|)ain,  rather  than  lose  her  alliance.  Likewise 
on  tlu'  same  ilay  (January  -\  an  ex]HHlition  left  St.  Louis  to 
]»lant  till'  Spanish  flair  within  the  disput<Hl  territory.  Under  the 
leatl  of  ('aj)tain  Pourre  (or  Pierro),  a  force  of  sixty  militia  and 
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sixty  Indians  marched  two  hundred  leagues  across  the  Illinois 
region,  and  fell  upon  an  English  post  at  St.  Joseph  (near  the 
modem  Niles  in  Michigan),  captured  it,  secured  prisoners,  and 
then  quickly  retreated,  and  were  back  in  St.  Louis  in  March. 
Both  Franklin  and  Jay,  when  they  heard  of  it,  were  prepared 
to  believe  that  Spain  had  attempted  the  incursion  merely  to 
establish  a  claim  to  be  advanced  at  the  peace  when,  under  pos- 
sible diplomatic  complications,  a  mere  dash  across  the  country 
might  count  against  the  steady  hold  which  Clark  had  fixed 
upon  the  Illinois. 

Before  Pourre  had  returned  to  St.  Louis,  Galvez,  on  February 
28,  started  with  a  fleet,  conveying  fourteen  hundred  men,  to  in- 
vade Florifla.  He  appeared  before  Pensacola  and,  despite  some 
defection  in  his  naval  auxiliaries,  he  pushed  his  transports, 
under  fire,  past  the  English  fort  into  the  inner  bay.  The  ad- 
miral was  chagrined,  and  followed  in  Galvez's  wake.  The  fort 
beat  off  the  fleet,  and  Galvez  brought  up  his  land  forces  and 
opened  trenches.  A  breach  was  made  in  the  walls  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  magazine,  and  while  storming  parties  were  organiz- 
ing, the  British,  on  May  9,  hoisted  the  white  flag.  Thus  all  of 
west  Florida  fell  into  Spanish  hands,  and  Spain  had  secured 
a  coveted  foothold  on  the  flank  of  tlie  Southern  States.  Eight 
hundred  troops,  with  which  Campbell,  under  Germain's  orders, 
had  expected  to  secure  the  lower  Mississippi,  were  sent  pris- 
oners to  New  York  under  parole,  but  to  the  discontent  later  of 
the  Spanish  government.  During  the  absence  of  Galvez,  and 
on  the  nmior  of  his  defeat  and  of  a  British  fleet  beinjr  in  the 
Gulf,  the  British  settlers  and  the  loyalists,  including  the  Con- 
necticut colony,  living  about  Natchez,  rose  (Aj)ril  22)  upon 
the  Spaniards  and  by  a  ruse  overawed  them.  Colonel  IIut(;h- 
ins  once  more  (April  29)  spread  the  British  flag  upon  Fort 
Panmure,  while  the  Spanish  garrison  marched  to  Baton  Rouge. 
U])on  Galvez's  triumphant  return,  the  insurgents  were  in  dan- 
ger of  his  resentment,  and  fled  across  the  country  to  Savannah, 
making  a  painful  march  of  one  hundred  and  thii-ty-one  days. 
Some  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  hovering  bands  of 
patriots,  and  the  rest  reached  that  town  in  October.  It  is  ji 
story  of  prolonged  misery  which  Pickett  has  told  in  his  Ahi- 
hfima. 
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While  Spain  was  thus  successful  at  the  south  and  had,  by  a 
dash  at  St.  Joseph,  attempted  to  give  effect  to  her  diplomatic 
pretensions  in  the  northwest,  the  real  struggle  as  to  the  future 
ownership  of  the  great  stretch  of  country  between  the  AUegha- 
nies  and  the  Mississippi  was  to  drag  on  for  another  year  along 
the  Ohio  and  on  its  aflBuents. 

It  was  still  in  the  autumn  of  1780,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
active  campaigning  of  that  year,  the  dream  of  Jefferson  to  make 
at  last  an  effective  demonstration  against  Detroit,  by  which 
Virginia  would  be  relieved  of  maintaining  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  men  in  the  western  wilds  to  protect  her  frontiers  and 
outlying  settlements.  Jefferson  hiid  appealed  to  Washington 
to  give  the  movement  continental  sanction,  and  to  furnish  tlie 
munitions  and  su})plies,  while  Virginia  called  on  her  militia. 

To  give  antl  to  take  counsel  in  the  initiatory  steps,  Clark  bail 
come  over  the  mountiiins,  and  was  representing  in  Richmond 
that  the  government  must  be  i)repared  to  confront  the  coming 
season  something  like  two  thousand  British  and  Indians  in  the 
western  country.  The  problem  was  how  to  antici]>ate  the  as- 
saults of  such  a  bodv  and  <*arrv  the  war  into  the  enemv's  c^oun- 
try.  When  Jrfferson,  in  September,  1780,  had  l>et*n  sending 
])ris()ncrs  from  Richmond  to  New  York  for  exchange,  he  liad 
n(»t  given  up  Ilamiltcm,  for  fear  of  the  active  energies  that 
ofticcr  might  im})art  at  Detroit  if  he  should  rejoin  his  old  1*0111- 
inand.  Clark's  futih»  attempts  to  reach  Detroit  had  already 
cost  Virginia  something  like  half  a  million  ]K>unds  of  the  cur- 
rent nionry,  and  it  was  computtMl  that  another  three  hundred 
thousand  must  be  adiled  to  that,  if  the  present  expedition  sbonM 
sucimmmI.  Jefferson  hoi>ed,  as  we  have  said,  that  this  pecuniar}* 
aid  would  conic  from  the  (\mtinent,  while  Virginia  supplitnl 
tlu^  men.  He  sent  out  onlcrs  for  the  frontier  militia  to  <r:itli«»r 
at  rittshnrir,  on  March  1.  1781,  but  he  iinparte<1  to  the  count;. 
officers  no  definite  plan  for  the  campsiign.  There  was,  how- 
evc!-.  no  nii^iinderstantling  as  to  the  pur]K>se  Wtween  Clark  ami 
the  •^ovrrno]-,  and  Clark  was  in  his  <lailv  councils. 

ft 

Stcidicn  was  dnrinir  the  winter  trying  to  imjiede  the  raid* 
ot"  TicniMlict  Arnold  aloTiLT  the  James  River,  and  Clark,  still  at 
the  ea>it.  cnteicd  into  tlu'sc  defensive  movements  with  alai^ritv, 

• 

leaN  ini^  JetTcrson,  nieanwiiile,  to  din»ct  the  preparations  which 
Were  going  <Mi  at   Fort  IMtt.     Late  in  December,  1780,  Jeffer- 
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son  drew  up  Clark's  instructions,  charging  him  not  only  with 
the  capture  of  Detroit,  but  with  securing  control  of  Lake  Erie. 
He  promised  him  two  thousand  men,  and  assured  him  that 
ammunition  and  packhorses  would  be  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio 
by  March  15.  If  preparations  were  then  completed,  Clark 
would  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  early  break  of  the  ice  in 
the  Wabash,  and  reach  Lake  Erie  before  the  enemy  could  move 
their  forces  across  it.  Washington,  in  reply  to  Jefferson's  ap- 
])eals,  was  at  the  same  time  dispatching  orders  (December  28, 
1780)  to  Brodhead,  commanding  at  Fort  Pitt,  to  furnish  all 
the  troops  he  could,  including  an  artillery  company,  and  to 
avoid  raising  questions  of  rank  with  Clark.  Jefferson  had  asked 
Washington  to  give  Clark  a  continental  commission,  to  prevent 
any  question  of  rank,  but  Washington  had  declined  because 
Clark  was  on  strictly  state  service.  In  January,  1781,  Clark, 
lingering  still  at  Richmond,  was  made  a  brigadier-general  of  the 
Virginia  forces,  "  to  be  embodied  in  an  expedition  westward  of 
the  Ohio."  They  were  destined  for  a  campaign  which  was 
to  be  rendered  unusually  active  by  a  widespread  uprising  of  the 
Indians  in  the  British  interests.  At  least,  so  felt  Slaughter, 
who  held  the  falls  in  Clark's  absence,  and  who  was  disturbed  by 
the  rumors  which  reached  him.  Stories  of  this  kind  induced 
Jefferson,  on  January  13,  to  ask  Steuben  to  release  Clark  from 
his  engagements  on  the  seaboard,  in  order  that  he  might  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  western  country.  Thus  withdrawn 
from  further  participation  in  the  movements  on  the  James, 
Clark,  who  proceeded  to  Pittsburg,  found  little  to  encourage 
him. 

Weeks  went  on^  and  there  seemed  to  be  little  chance  of  Clark's 
securing  the  two  thousand  men  which  Jefferson  had  promised, 
though,  on  February  13,  the  governor  had  informed  him  that 
Steuben  had  consented  to  Gibson's  acting;  as  his  lieutenant 
and  taking  his  regiment  with  him  to  the  west.  Continual 
alarms  in  Kentucky  and  the  invasion  of  tide-water  Virginia 
were  keeping  the  fighting  men  at  home,  and  Jefferson,  finding 
the  militia  loath  to  march  from  their  settlements,  had  called 
(February  16)  upon  some  of  the  county  lieutenants  to  urge 
volunteers  to  rallv  around  Clark. 

Washington  had  sent  Clark  little  aid,  and  it  may  bo  doubted 
if  the  commander-in-chief  felt  much  confidence  in  a  hazardous 
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movement  of  militia,  liable  to  scatter  at  any  sudden  rumor  of 
an  Indian  raid  upon  their  homes.  We  find  Clark  in  March, 
1781,  complaining  to  Washington  that  Brodhead,  who  had  de- 
clined to  detach  Gibson *s  I'egiment,  kept  men  from  his  ranks, 
but  the  commanding  general  could  well  make  allowance  for  the 
environments  of  danger  at  Fort  Pitt,  where  Brodhead  hardly 
knew  whom  to  trust.  He  had,  however,  more  than  once  (Felv 
ruary  25 ;  March  27)  assured  Washington  that  Clark  should 
have  his  best  support,  while  he  accounted  to  the  conmianding 
general  for  the  ai)athy  of  the  militia  by  Raying  that  *'  they  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  unsettled  jurisdiction."  Rnxlheail^s 
condition  was  indeed  desj)erate.  He  could  get  no  supjdies,  and 
there  was  every  indication  of  his  being  very  shortly  envelojM*tl 
by  hostile  savages. 

Late  in  the  winter  (February,  1781)  it  was  known  that  the 
Delawares  outside  the  Moravian  influence  were  moving  west- 
ward along  Lake  f^rie,  i)rofessedly  in  st^ai'ch  of  game ;  but  it 
soon  became  certain  that  they  were  putting  themselves  within 
the  range  of  British  influence.  When  the  spring  fairly  ojH^n^tl 
and  the  Cherok(»es  were  making  hostile  demonstnitioii  in  the 
soiitliwcst,  it  was  only  too  aj)]>arent  that  the  Americans  ha^l 
baldly  a  friend  among  the  warring  tril)e8  of  the  Ohio  valley. 
Witli  this  condition  of  things,  Bro<thead,  on  April  7,  KhI,  with 
something  of  desperation,  one  hundreil  and  fifty  regulars  from 
Fort  Pitt  against  the  recusant  Delawares.  At  Wheidiug  his 
little  foive  was  streimthened  bv  about  as  maiiv  militia  imder 
Colonel  David  She])lierd.  Bnulhead  crossed  the  Ohio,  fell  ujwn 
the  hulian  town  at  Coshocton,  laid  it  waste,  destroyetl  the  cat- 
tle and  stores,  and  returned  with  his  plunder.  He  had  by  this 
luovi'ineiit  pushe<l  the  Delawan»s  back  from  the  Muskingum 
and  FiiM-aiawas.  and  forced  them  to  the  Scioto  ami  Saiiduskv, 
and  they  nevi'r  returned.  Iconic  Christian  Delawares,  whom  lie 
li.id  rinM>untered  at  the  Moravian  stations,  folio we<l  him  back  to 
r«»rt  Pitt.  r>io(l head's  sueeess  was  in  jmrt  owing  to  the  misajv 
]u-.li«'n-i«»u  wliieh  Simon  (lirtv,  now  bv  De  Peystor's  orders 
anioie^  thr  Wyan<lots,  had  of  Rrodhead's  strength.  While  the 
AnMrie.in  exju'dition  was  pursuing:  its  d<'vastating  march,  (lirty 
sn]>|H)xiMl  that  it  eoin])ris«Ml  at  least  a  thousand  men,  and  that 
(lark  had  alieadv  starti^l  down  the  Ohio  with  as  many  more. 
It  was  this  false  information  that  hehl  the  Wyandots  b«ck. 
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That  Clark's  enlistments  suffered  from  these  movements  by 
Brodhead  was  clear;  and  the  failure  of  Washington  to  send 
him  recruits,  as  well  as  the  uncertain  jurisdiction  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Virginia,  rendered  it  very  doubtful  if  he  could  move 
down  the  river  by  the  middle  of  June,  as  he  hoped  to  do.  More 
than  once  in  May  (21st  and  26th),  Clark  appealed  to  Wash- 
ington. *^  It  has  been  the  influence  of  our  post  on  the  Illinois 
and  Wabash,"  he  says,  ^^  that  has  saved  the  frontiers,  and  in  a 
(j^at  measure  baffled  the  designs  of  the  enemy  at  Detroit.  If 
they  get  possession  of  them,  they  will  be  able  to  command  three 
times  the  number  of  valuable  warriors  they  do  at  present." 

The  difficulty  between  Brodhead  and  Gibson  was  ripening. 
The  latter  officer,  prevented  by  Brodhead  from  aiding  Clark, 
was  restless  under  the  deprivation,  and  Clark  intimated  to 
Washington  that  positive  orders  from  him  would  give  Gibson 
the  release  he  longed  for. 

The  exact  scope  of  Jefferson's  instructions  to  Clark  had  not 
yet  been  divulged,  and  what  Clark  let  fall  favored  the  belief 
that  his  purpose  was  in  reality  to  succor  the  exposed  Kentucky 
settlements. 

This  pretense  of  Clark  was  evidently  accepted  by  Haldlmand, 
when  he  heard  of  it,  as  his  true  intent,  for  as  early  as  May  that 
general  was  sending  word  to  Sinclair  and  De  Peyster  that  the 
Americans  would  not  enter  Canada,  and  they  must  be  attacktnl 
along  their  fronti(TS.  He  advised  De  Peyster  to  cease  pam])or- 
ing  the  Sandusky  Indians,  and  to  keep  them  busy  in  breaking 
up  American  settlements  north  of  tlie  Oliio. 

It  was  thus  while  the  British  were  thinking  themselves  safe 
from  assiiult  north  of  the  lakes,  and  intent  on  making  their 
In<lians  wage  a  vicarious  warfare,  that  Clark,  near  the  close  of 
July,  1781,  embarking  a  force  of  only  four  hundred,  out  of  the 
two  thousand  promised  to  him,  and  carrying  three  fieldpiecos, 
Wgan  to  move  down  the  river  from  Pittsburg.  On  reaching 
Wheeling,  he  wrote  to  the  governor  —  no  longer  Jefferson,  who 
had  resigned  on  June  1  —  that  h(^  had  ''  relinquished  all  expec- 
tations. I  have  been  at  so  much  pains,"  he  says,  ''  that  the  dis- 
api>ointinent  is  doubly  mortifying."  His  only  hope  was  that 
he  should  learn  that  Detroit  had  not  been  reinforced,  which 
might  yet  encourage  him  to  attein])t  its  capture.  As  he  went 
on,  his  force  alternately  diminished  and  grew  by  desertions  and 
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additions,  and  it  bore  a  rather  heterogeneous  aspect  when,  on 
September  1,  he  reached  Fort  Nelson  at  the  faUs.  De  Pey- 
ster,  at  Detroit,  better  informed  at  last  than  Girty,  had  rather 
tardily  sent  down  to  the  Ohio  a  force  of  a  hundred  rangers 
under  Captain  Andrew  Thompson,  and  three  hundreil  Indians 
under  McKee,  to  watch  for  a  favorable  moment  to  waylay  Clark. 
Joseph  Brant  and  George  Girty  —  the  latter  formerly  one  of 
Willing's  marauders  —  were,  fortunately  for  De  Peyster,  already 
astir.  On  August  24,  at  a  point  eleven  miles  below  the  Great 
Miami,  they  fell  upon  a  flotilla  of  mounted  Pennsylvania  volun- 
teers, one  hundred  and  seven  in  number,  under  Colonel  Archi- 
bald Lochry  (Loughrey),  following  in  the  wake  of  Clark,  ami 
seeking  to  overtake  him.  A  letter  to  Clark,  sent  forwartl  hy 
this  lieutenant,  had  been  intercepted  and  revealed  the  situation. 
Clark  had  not  reached  the  faUs  when  every  man  of  this  foree 
was  either  killed  or  captured.  They  had  landed  to  cook  their 
breakfast  and  feed  their  horses,  when  they  were  suddenly  at- 
tacked from  both  sides  of  the  river.  A  third  of  them  were 
killed,  and  the  rest  surrendered ;  but  the  colonel  and  others, 
unable  to  march,  were  later  murdered. 

Three  days  afterward,  the  victors,  moving  up  the  Great  Miami, 
met  McKee  coming  laggardly  down  from  Detroit.  The  com- 
bined bodies  were  not  deemed  to  be  sufficient  to  assail  Clark, 
now  in  his  stoi^kade  at  the  falls,  as  they  had  learned  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  wlu'n  within  thirty  miles  of  that  point. 

The  enemy  soon  broke  uj),  and  a  part,  some  two  hundred  in 
nuinbiT,  bent  on  mischief,  were  led  by  McKee  and  Brant  to- 
wards the  Kentucky  settlements.  Meanwhile  Clark,  fearing 
att:i(*k,  lay  inactive  at  the  falls.  About  the  same  time,  a  Chero- 
kee chief,  aided  bv  some  of  these  raiders,  threatened  the 
CuinluMland  settlements;  but  Koln^rtson  effec*tually  repulsed 
tlie  assailants,  and  gained  j)restige  enough  to  hold,  for  a  time 
at  least,  his  neighbors,  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  in  the 
interests  of   his  ])e«>ple. 

As  the  sinmner  advanee<l,  the  northern  Indians  gathere<l  for  an 
attack  on  Wlieeliiiix.  ZeislnTger,  the  Moravian,  who  luul  learned 
of  the  savage  j)ur])ose,  sent  (  August  18)  warning  messages,  so 
tliat  tlu»  attack  when  it  eanie  was  expivted,  and  the  garrison  of 
Fort  1  lenry  was  prepare<l.     The  enemy  were  baffled,  and  with- 
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drew,  but  not  till  they  had  taken  some  prisoners,  and  from  one 
of  them  they  had  learned  that  the  Moravians  had  forewarned 
the  garrison.  The  result  was  hardly  to  be  avoided.  The  Mo- 
ravians had  proved  spies  and  tale-bearers,  while  claiming  immu- 
nity as  neutrals,  and,  if  the  evidence  is  to  be  believed,  they  had 
been  tortuous  in  their  replies  when  accused  of  it.  Gnadenhiitten, 
their  settlement  on  the  Tuscarawas,  was  therefore  broken  up 
by  a  party  of  Indians,  Tories,  and  French  partisans,  under  Mat- 
thew Elliot,  who  drove  the  missionaries  and  their  Delaware 
neophytes  to  Sandusky  first,  and  later  to  Detroit  (October  25), 
where  they  could  do  less  mischief. 

Brodhead,  who  had  been  complaining  (August  29)  to  Wash- 
ington of  the  dissensions  in  his  camp,  owing  to  a  divided  head- 
ship between  himself  and  Gibson,  could  have  had  little  regret 
when,  on  September  17,  he  withdrew  from  Fort  Pitt,  leaving 
Gibson  in  command.  Neither  this  new  commander,  nor  Clark 
at  the  falls,  had  any  longer  a  hope  of  reaching  Detroit.  Brod- 
head had  been  withdrawn  by  order  of  Washington,  who  at  the 
moment  of  the  change  was  closing  about  Comwallis  and  York- 
town.  The  brilliant  outcome  in  October  of  this  movement  in 
the  Virginia  peninsula  gave  Washington  for  a  time  little  oppor- 
timity  to  think  of  the  situation  on  the  Ohio,  and  of  the  barren 
issues  there  of  the  year's  campaign. 

But  neither  Clark's  abortive  aims  at  Detroit,  nor  Greene's 
defeats  in  Carolina,  were  without  results  that  told  in  the  end. 
Greene  could  say  of  Eutaw  (September  8)  that  it  was  "  the 
most  obstinate  fight  he  ever  saw,"  and  that  "  victory  was  his." 
Notwithstanding  the  distresses  of  the  campaign,  Greene  had 
rendered  Yorktown  possible.  Clark  had  still  a  stronger  hold, 
feeble  as  it  was,  on  the  northwest  than  De  Peyster  had.  He 
hail  some  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  the  fidls,  fed  on  rot- 
ten buffalo  meat,  and  the  savages  surrounded  him,  and  far  and 
near  the  settlers  were  foiled,  but,  as  Ilaldimand  acknowledged, 
Clark  had  still  kept  the  British  on  tlie  defensive  between  the 
Ohio  and  the  lakes,  a  condition  which  occasional  raids  of  the 
savages  did  not  relieve.  Ilaldimand  charges  it  upon  the  capri- 
cious conduct  of  the  Indian  allies  of  the  British  that  Clark's 
fate  had  not  been  decided,  and  the  terror  of  Clark's  name 
had  done  much  to  create  that  capriciousness.     That  Clark  had 
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escaped  the  expected  fate  determined,  as  it  turned  out,  the 
future  territorial  allegiance  of  the  great  northwest. 

Cold  weather  settled  down  in  November  with  Haldimand  still 
ignorant  of  the  fate  of  Cornwallis,  and  looking  forward  to 
another  season  of  hostilities  on  the  Ohio.  Now  that  Yorktown 
had  determined  so  much  on  the  seaboard,  Congress,  which  re- 
ceived an  official  notice  of  that  victory  on  October  24,  was 
within  a  month,  as  Livingston  informed  Franklin  (NovemU»r 
2G),  prei)aring  for  an  active  campaign  for  the  next  season. 
When  Franklin  heard  the  great  news  from  the  Virginia  |)eniu- 
sula,  he  wrote  from  Paris  to  John  Adams :  "  The  infant  Hercules 
in  his  cradle  has  now  strangled  his  second  serpent,"  referring 
to  the  news  from  Saratoga  which  scaled  the  French  alliam*e 
four  years  before. 

Washington,  scanning  the  future,  saw  the  necessity'  of  forc- 
ing decisive  results  beyond  the  mountains  in  the  next  cam- 
paign, and  for  this  object  General  William  Irvine  was  sent  to 
take  conmiand  at  Fort  Pitt.  One  of  the  earliest  rejwrts  which 
Irvine  maxle  to  Washington  was  that  Lochry's  neighl)ors  of 
Westnior(»land  County,  in  Virginia,  were  disheartenetl  at  the 
havoc  which  that  officer's  defeat  had  made  among  the  flower  of 
their  young  men.  They  were  accordingly  seriously  thinking  of 
abandoning  their  county  in  the  spring.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  the  indecisive  campaign  of  the  last  season  in  that 
region  had  not  deprived  the  Americans  of  any  territ4>ry  had 
aheiuly,  as  Irvine  n»p(nted  (Deceml)er  3),  instigatetl  *' people 
of  (liffeicnt  ])laees  to  ccmcoct  plans  to  emigrate  into  the  Indian 
country,  there  to  establish  a  government  for  themseKvs."  This 
impulse  was  in  large  measun*  owing  to  the  continued  uncer- 
tainty of  tlie  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania  and 
\  iruinia.  An  agreement  had  l>oen  reachetl  in  the  prece^ling 
Ajuil  by  whieli  the  fiv(»  degrees  from  the  Delaware  shouhl  W 
(l«tciiiiine<l  on  the  southern  boundary  line  of  Pennsylvania. 
rhcir  had.  howevi'r.  been  delays  in  running  the  bounds^  so  that 
the  weary  settlers  were  threatening  to  migrate  beyond  the  dis- 
puted t'Trltory,  an<l  Irvine  was  re]K)rting  to  Washington,  in  De- 
<einber,  tliat  until  the  lines  were  drawn  the  militia  wereuseles*. 
There  was  also,  doubtless,  an  adventurous  spirit  and  aome  am- 
bitious projects  interwoven  with  these  restless  motaTes.     It 
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owing,  j)erhaps,  to  the  stringent  acts  which  Pennsylvania  passed 
against  such  an  exodus  that  the  Virginians  in  greater  numbers 
tlian  the  Pennsylvanians  were  joining  in  the  removals.  The 
line  which  was  expected  to  set  at  rest  these  disturbances  was 
not  in  fact  actually  run  in  a  provisional  way  till  November  of 
the  next  year  (1782),  and  it  was  not  confirmed  till  three  years 
later  (1785). 

Irvine  felt  that  while  the  present  time  demanded,  first  of  all, 
iiiilitar}^  success,   it  was  not  wise  to  inaugurate  such   remote 
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w»ttleinents,  or  such  posts  as  F'ort  Mcintosh,  could  he  sustained 
till  more  j^aceful  times  came.  His  ])uf]k)so  was  to  ])rc]>aro  the 
iinme<1iate  frontiers  a<2^ainst  savage  raids,  and  th<*n  to  devote  all 
available  resources  to  following  u]>  the  Indians  to  thoir  destruc- 
tion, and  to  waste  no  time  in  merelv  bnrninir  thoir  towns.  lie 
planned  in  the  end  to  make,  if  he  could,  a  sudden  attack  i\\xyn 
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Detroit.  He  had  no  purpose  to  hold  the  straits,  if  he  got  ])os- 
session  of  them,  for  the  distance  to  Detroit  was  too  great  to 
transport  supplies,  and  the  British  would  still  command  the 
lakes.  He  expected  only  to  make  a  dash  and  do  as  much  daina^j^e 
as  he  could,  and  then  retire,  hoping  in  this  way  to  impress  the 
Indians  and  acquire  a  temporary  respite  till  the  final  influence 
of  Yorktown  towards  a  peace  was  made  clear.  Washington, 
in  his  cori*esi>ondence  with  Irvine,  recognized  the  necessity  and 
expediency  of  the  movement,  but  nothing  could  well  come  of 
the  project  during  the  winter. 

The  tenacity  with  which,  under  all  his  disappointments,  Clark 
had  maintained  his  grasp  on  the  northwest  during  1781,  made 
that  year  such  a  turning-point  in  the  struggle  with  the  mother 
country  beyond  the  mountains  as  Yorktown  had  proved  to  l)e 
on  the  Atlantic  slope.  Not  less  important  was  the  firm  step 
forward  which  the  States  hail  made  in  the  same  inten-al  in 
determining  their  political  relations  to  this  western  country. 
Just  one  year  from  the  time  when  New  York  had  indicated  a 
scheme  of  compromise,  Virginia  had  retreate<l  from  her  first 
pretensions  so  far  as  to  offer  (January  2,  1781)  a  cession  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio,  if  Congress 
woidd  agree  to  certain  conditions.  To  one  of  these,  that  the 
region  sliould  ultimately  be  partitioned  into  States,  there  could 
l)e  no  objection.  Nor  was  it  unreasonable  to  require  Congress 
to  reimburse  her  for  defending  this  same  region  from  the  as- 
saults from  Detroit,  for  there  was  then  unsettled  on  her  hands 
the  just  claim  of  Oliver  Pollock  for  a  very  large  sum  which  be 
liad  advanced  to  Clark  in  his  necessities.  Congress  knew  well 
en()u«;li  its  own  indebtedness  to  the  same  ardent  patriot,  who 
had  beu:gared  himself  in  the  cause,  and  had  parted  with  all 
his  ])r()])(»rty  in  New  Orleans  at  a  sacrifice,  in  his  efforts  to 
n'])av  the  monev  which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  chest  of 
till'  Spanish  kin*]^.  Congress,  as  well  as  Virginia,  had  caused 
Pollock's  embarrassment,  and  it  might  well  meet  the  obligations 
of  both.  It  was  fni-th(Tm<)re  no  unexpected  stipulation  tliat 
the  Fi-en<'h  Canadians  inhabiting  tliis  region,  and  who  had  so 
n'adily  chan<xcd  their  alle<;ianee.  should  l>e  protected  in  their 
landed  ri<::hts  :  that  all  bounty  lands  which  had  been  promised 
to  the  soldiers  should  be  respected.     It  was  no  hardship  for 
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Congress  to  agree  that  all  royal  grants  in  that  country  should 
be  held  to  be  void.  But  when,  by  implication,  Virginia  asked 
that  the  claims  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut, 
and  that  all  claimants  under  native  grants,  both  those  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  the  Indiana  Company,  should  be  disregarded, 
and  that  the  Kentucky  country  should  be  guaranteed  to  her,  she 
arrogantly  asked  more  than  Congress  could  possibly  concede. 
To  take  these  and  all  other  propositions,  from  whatever  source, 
into  consideration,  Congress  on  January  31,  1781,  instituted  a 
committee,  who  proceeded  to  call  upon  all  the  claimant  States 
and  grantees  to  make  a  showing  of  their  rights. 

New  York  moved  promptly,  and  directed  her  delegates  to 
execute  a  deed  to  Congress  of  the  territory  west  of  a  self-im- 
posed boundary  following  the  meridian  of  the  western  end  of 
Liake  Ontario,  but  requiring  a  guarantee  of  her  territory  east 
of  that  line  if  Virginia  secured  such  a  pledge.  This  deed  was 
executed  on  March  1,  and  Maryland,  having  authorized  her 
delegates  in  anticipation,  on  the  same  day  signed  the  articles  of 
confederation,  in  the  belief  that  the  crisis  was  passed.  The 
next  day  Congress  began  to  head  its  bills,  "  The  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled." 

Matters  rested  till  October,  when,  just  as  the  toils  were  tight- 
ened about  ComwalHs,  and  a  committee  of  Conorress  stood 
ready  to  hear  Virginia  and  her  rivals  fornuilato  tlieir  respective 
claims,  that  State  stood  aloof  (October  16)  and  contended  tliat 
any  presentation  of  her  position  was  not  consistent  with  her 
dignity,  and  ten  days  later  she  vainly  tried  to  embarrass  the 
committee  and  limit  its  powers. 

On  November  3,  the  committee  made  its  report.  They  rep- 
resented that  they  had  not  obtained  from  Virginia  the  same 
assistance  which  had  been  furnished  tlieni  by  the  rival  elaini- 
ants.  The  committee,  as  was  expected,  made  the  most  of  tlie 
opj)ortiinity  to  aggrandize  the  Irocjuois  claim  of  New  York, 
both  north  and  south  of  the  Ohio,  and  to  belittle  that  of  Vir- 
gi^iia.  They  attempted  to  show  this  depreciation  by  settinc^  the 
rights  of  the  Iroquois,  the  grants  which  the  traders  of  the  Indi- 
ana Company  had  received,  and  the  limits  fixed  by  the  procla- 
mation of  1763,  against  the  charter  ri<:^hts  of  1609.  It  was 
farther  claimed  that  the  crown  lands  as  Georjre  the  Third  had 
defined  them  had  fallen  naturally  to  the  revolting  colonies  as 
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a  whole.  The  grant  to  the  Vandalia  Company,  though  legally 
instituted,  was  held  to  be  too  large  for  public  policy,  whih*  it 
might  be  expedient  to  make  some  compensation  to  the  propri- 
etors in  the  final  settlement ;  but  that  the  asswned  holding  of 
the  Illinois  and  Wabash  Company  had  no  warrant  in  law  what- 
ever. The  committee  closed  with  urging  Virginia  to  make  an 
unrestricted  cession.  Madison,  who  was  fearful  that  Virginia 
would  take  deep  umbrage  at  the  report,  still  hoped  that  the 
seven  States  necessary  to  act  on  the  committee's  rei)ort  would 
save  Virginia  from  such  humiliation,  and  indeed  the  re|K)rt  Jis 
a  whole  was  never  acted  upon,  since  it  was  seen  that  the  e*»ssion 
movement  could  get  on  better  without  such  friction.  Anil  hert» 
the  matter  rested  at  the  close  of  1781. 

We  have  seen  that,  beneath  the  lowering  skies  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  year  (1781),  Congress  had  taken  the  initiative  and 
Virginia,   notwithstanding   her   recent  reproach   to   New   Eng- 
land, hail   abandoned  her  demand  for  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  in  order  better  to  gain  the  adherence  of  Spain. 
Jefferson  sent  instructions  to  that  effect  to  the  Virginia  dele- 
gates on  January  18.     Some  weeks  later,  Virginia  moved  in 
Congress  tliat  the  river  below  31°  be  yielded  to  S})ain,  if  she 
would  cfuarantee  the  free  navicjation  to  the  United  States  above 
that  point.     On  February  15,  Congress,  supine  and  in  despair, 
instructed  Jay  to  yield,  if  it  was  found  necessary  to  the  securing 
of  a  Spanish  alliance.     As  the  weeks  went  on,  there  was  a  prac- 
tical abandonment  of  all  beyond  the  mountains,  except  so  far 
as    France  might    dictate    the    retention.     Congress  was   even 
ready,  pending  an  acknowledgment  of  indeiwndence,  to  agree  to 
a  tnice  with  Fngland.  if  France  and  Spain  would  deny  that  gov- 
ernment the  <>ccu])ation  of  all  it  had  claimed.     The  degradation 
was  complete  when,  on  June  11,  to  Luzerne's  delight,  nine  States, 
which  were  mainly  those  occupied  by  the  enemy,  forced  through 
Conufn^ss  a  vote,  leaving  absolutely  to  France  the  definitions  of 
the  American  bounds.     Luzerne  felt  so  sure  of  his  victory  that 
he   informed  his  government  that  Congress  would  be  content 
with  the  Ohio,  if  not  with  the  Alleghanies,  as  a  frontier.     The 
surrender  to  France  oni^e  made,  all  sorts  of  notions  prevaileil  as 
to  what  could  be  saveil  of  the  western  country.     It  was  hoped* 
by  yielding  tlie  Fort  Stanwix  grant  of  1769  beyond  the  Kana- 
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wha,  —  requiring  at  the  same  time  the  destruction  of  all  neigh- 
boring fortified  posts,  —  to  satisfy  France  ;  but  if  more  was 
demanded,  they  hoped  to  appease  the  Franco-Spanish  avidity 
by  yielding,  "  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,"  Niagara  and  western 
New  York,  and  all  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  except 
so  far  as  the  charter  of  Pennsylvania  covered  the  territory  about 
the  forks  of  the  Ohio.  These  alternative  schemes  are  outlined 
in  a  paper  by  Gouverneur  Morris,  preserved  in  the  Sparks  man- 
uscripts. Virginia  at  one  time  (June  8)  tried  in  vain  to  get 
a  vote  in  which  the  western  bounds  were  defined  as  leaving  the 
St.  Lawrence  where  the  45th  parallel  struck  that  river,  and  then 
proceeding  by  the  lake  to  the  Miami  (Maumee),  and  so  to  the 
sources  of  the  Illinois,  and  down  that  river  to  the  Mississippi, 
but  not  another  State  had  the  courage  to  insist  upon  it  and 
save  the  conquest  of  Clark. 

While  everything  was  fluttering  to  the  death  in  Philadelphia, 
the  soul  of  Jay  in  Madrid  was  rasped  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance, lie  knew  the  ministry  to  be  "  insincere  and  mysterious," 
and  it  is  pretty  well  proved,  as  he  then  feared,  that  his  letters 
were  opened  in  the  Spanish  post-office.  He  was  conscious  that 
those  to  whom  he  was  granting  diplomatic  courtesies  knew 
more  of  what  Congress  had  done  than  was  permitted  him  to 
know.  He  got  intimations  from  Gouverneur  Morris  that  led 
him  to  conjecture  the  truth. 

Finally,  however,  he  obtained  his  luckless  instructions,  and 
on  July  13  delivered  them  formally  to  Florida  Blanca.  He 
could  now,  at  least,  talk  with  him  for  the  future  upon  terms 
more  equal. 

By  August,  Congress  had  received  Jay's  response.  Joseph 
Jones  gives  us  his  version  of  Jay's  chagrin  :  ''  The  Dons  are 
playing  a  game  wholly  for  themselves." 

When  Congress  awoke  to  this,  with  a  spurt  of  valor,  it  voted 
August  10,  unanimously,  to  yield  nothing  to  Sj)ain.  Before 
this  determination  could  have  reached  flay,  he  sought  to  force  a 
<lecision  out  of  the  laggard  and  tortuous  Spanish  ministers.  On 
September  22,  he  made  a  formal  pro]K)sitioii  to  relinquish  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississipj)i  below  31"^,  intimating  the  great- 
ness of  the  concession,  inasmuch  as  it  must  retard  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country.  He  told  the  minister  tJiat  the  concession 
must  be  accepted  immediately,  for  it  could  not  be  held  to  if 
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deferred  to  the  general  peace.  He  assumed  this  bold  front  with 
the  same  spirit  with  which  he  had  tried  to  impress  on  Congress 
that  their  wavering  was  a  mistake,  and  that  any  spirit  was 
better  than  one  "of  humility  and  compliance."  The  bluster 
failed,  and  Jay  was  obliged  to  confess  to  Congress,  when  he 
next  wrote  (October  3),  that  Spain  insisted  on  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.  "  The  cession  of  the  navigation  of  the  Miss]ssi])i)i 
will,  in  my  opinion,"  he  added,  "render  a  future  war  with 
Spain  unavoidable." 

Before  the  president  of  Congress  had  received  this,  Oliver 
Pollock  at  New  Orleans,  with  ample  knowledge,  was  writing  to 
the  same  official  that  the  United  States  must  insist  on  a  port 
of  deposit  near  the  Houmas  village,  twenty-two  leagues  above 
New  Orleans,  where  there  was  high  land,  and  that  they  must 
claim  a  pilot  stand  at  the  Balize. 

Four  days  after  Pollock  wrote  this,  ComwaUis  surrendered, 
and  there  was  clearing  weather. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PEACE,   1782. 

The  surrender  of  Cornwallis ;  the  disposition  of  Parliament 
to  peace ;  Conway's  successful  motion  (Febniary  22)  to  dis- 
continue the  war,  which  led  North  to  exclaim,  "  We  are  beat 
completely ; "  Burke's  triumphant  hopes,  —  all  were  recogniza- 
ble signs  of  the  coming  end  of  the  dragging  conflict.  The 
British  held  a  few  ports  on  the  seaboard,  but  by  July  they  had 
evacuated  Savannah.  Such  Atlantic  footholds  were  not  likely 
to  interfere  with  America's  securing  an  unbroken  coast  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  though  there  was  to  be  an  attempt  to  make 
the  country  east  of  the  Penobscot  the  price  of  the  final  surren- 
der of  such  ports. 

Wliile  there  was  little  opportunity  for  French  machinations 
along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Appalachians,  it  was  otherwise 
beyond  the  mountains,  and  the  progress  of  events  in  the  great 
western  valleys  might  in  the  coming  months  (1782)  be  of 
cardinal  importance  in  settling  the  ultimate  bounds  of  the 
Republic. 

Possessions  in  the  northwest,  as  they  stood,  favored  the  per- 
manence of  the  American  occupation,  if  there  sliould  be  no 
great  disaster  during  the  coming  season  (1782).  Ilaldimand, 
as  commanding  along  the  northern  frontier,  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  be  active.  Guy  Johnson  was  eager  to  make  a  dash  on 
Fort  Pitt,  and  Kocheblave,  now  restored  to  the  Canadian  ser- 
vice, thought  that  a  show  of  force  on  the  Ohio  might  swerve 
the  Kentuckians  from  tlieir  allegiance  to  the  confederated 
States ;  but  Ilaldimand  gave  little  encouragement  to  any  move- 
ments beyond  a  projected  one  of  De  Peyster  to  dislodge  the 
American  settlers  about  Chica":o. 

Clarke  still  held  his  post  at  the  falls,  and  was  anxious  to 
make  it  the  rallying-place  of  patrol  boats  on  the  Ohio,  but  with 
a  treasury  of  four  shillings  and  "  no  means  of  getting  more," 
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he  could  do  little.  The  place,  however,  was  already  beginning 
to  bustle  with  a  ti*ansit  trade.  One  Jacob  Yoder,  aii  adventur- 
ous trafficker,  had  brought  in  the  spring  some  mercliandi.se 
from  the  seaboard  to  the  Monongahela,  and  from  Old  Redstone 
oil  that  stream  he  had  floated  it  down  the  river  to  the  falls,  in 
search  of  an  ultimate  market  in  New  Orleans. 

There  was  a  belief  that  by  faithless  acts,  some  Moravian 
Indians,  who  had  returned  to  the  Muskingum,  had  threatened 
the  quiet  of  the  river.  So,  with  little  hesitation,  a  party  of 
Pennsylvanians,  under  David  Williamson,  had  ruthlessly  fallen 
upon  them.  It  was  a  natural  retribution  when,  in  June,  Ccdonel 
Crawford,  under  Irvine's  ordei"S,  led  a  party  against  the  Dela- 
wares  on  the  Sandusky,  and  this  unfortunate  leader  was  eaptureil 
and  burnt  at  the  stake.  In  August,  a  still  harder  blow  was 
dealt  by  Cai)tain  Caldwell,  with  a  party  of  British  rangers  and 
Indians,  dispatched  by  De  Peyster,  when  an  attack  was  ma<le 
on  Bryant's  Station,  resulting,  a  day  or  two  later,  in  a  counter 
struggle  of  some  mounted  Kentuckians  at  the  Blue  Licks. 
This  conflict  ])roved  to  be  one  of  the  severest  defeats  which  the 
frontiersmen  ever  sustained.  A  few  weeks  later,  a  force  of 
Britisli  and  Indians  made  an  assault  on  Fort  Ilenry  (Wheeling). 
Colonel  Zane  and  a  feeble  garrison  happily  siistaine<I  themselves) 
till  succor  arrived,  lie  fore  the  season  closed.  Major  Cniig, 
sent  from  Fort  Pitt,  made  a  useless  reconnoissance  (Novemlwr) 
towards  Sandusky,  while  at  the  same  time  Clark,  animateil  by 
ivvrnge  for  tlie  season's  disasters,  starting  from  the  falls,  led  a 
thousand  men  against  the  Miamis,  and  devastated  their  towns. 
It  was  the  hist  brilliant  ihish  of  a  man  who,  amid  the  whirls  of 
disa])pointment,  was  soon  t^)  sun^ender  himself  to  evil  habits, 
and  ilrop  out  of  niemorabh»  history.  lie  had  now  made  the 
iinal  rude  onset  ai::ainst  British  j)ower  in  the  northwest,  as  he 
liad  niaih'  the  first  four  years  befon*. 

Tliou^h  llahlimand,  on  the  British  side,  had,  in  the  main, 
thronirhont  the  si'ason  counseled  defensive  measures,  it  had  not 
ln'cn  easy  for  him  to  prevent  retaliatory  strokes.  Brant  had 
ho|MMl,  while  the  year  was  closing,  to  give  a  finishing  blow. 
Px'ton^  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  in  Paris  were  known 
to  |i]esage  peace,  this  savage  chieftain  had  planned  an  attack 
on  Fort  l*itt,  but  h'arning  of  the  excellent  condition  in  which 
Irvine  had  put  that  post,  he  desisted. 
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Thus  it  happened  that  negotiations  for  peace  were  going  on 
in  Paris  while  the  fortunes  of  a  desultory  conflict  were  swaying 
hither  and  thither  beyond  the  mountains.  There  was  in  the 
west,  as  in  the  east,  no  marked  change  in  the  position  of  the 
combatants  as  the  season  closed. 

It  was,  consequently,  as  we  shall  see,  mainly  the  attitude  of 
France  and  Spain  touching  this  very  western  country,  rather 
than  the  demands  of  England,  which  caused  perplexity  in  the 
settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  new  nation.  Indeed,  the 
good  results  of  the  final  treaty  we  mainly  owe  to  England,  for 
by  playing  into  the  hands  of  our  more  bitter  enemies,  France 
and  Spain,  she  could  have  seriously  hampered  the  young  Re- 
public at  its  birth. 

While  the  surgings  of  the  war  had  not  affected  the  relative 
possessions  of  the  belligerents  in  the  west,  the  relations  of  the 
States  to  that  territory  had,  pending  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
been  carried  to  an  effective  stage.  Congress  was  brought  in 
January  (1782)  squarely  to  affirm  that  the  confederated  States 
had  succeeded  to  all  the  charter  rights  of  the  sea-to-sea  colonies, 
as  abridged  by  the  Treaty  of  17G3.  Thus  the  ground  was  con- 
veniently cleared  when,  on  May  1,  1782,  Congress  set  itself  to 
consider  the  committee's  report  of  the  j)receding  November  3. 

The  main  thing  to  be  dealt  with  was  the  a(*ce])tauee  or  refusal 
of  the  deed  which  had  been  offered  by  N(*w  York.  There  were 
reasons  why  Virginia  kept  a  jealous  and  watchful  eye  u})on  her 
Northern  rival.  The  Southern  State  saw  danger  in  the  press- 
ing Vermont  question,  for  if  that  district  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  it  meant,  as  Xew  York  claimed,  that  Congress  could 
decide  between  a  State  and  a  ])ortion  of  the  same  State  seeking 
autonomy.  Such  a  result  might  prove  a  ])reee(lent,  as  Virginia 
saw,  for  Congress  to  partition  that  State's  domain  in  accepting 
Kentuekv.  The  success  of  Vermont  would  bode  further  ill  to 
)rirginia,  in  that  the  admission  of  that  Northern  State  to  the 
confederation  would  swell  the  vote  of  the  non-claimant  States, 
iu  e(msidering  the  proj)osition  of  the  committee  to  despoil  Vir- 
ginia of  her  rights,  by  accepting  the  eonflieting  claims  of  her 
rival.  New  York.  It  was  clear  to  Virjrinia  that  if  Con<rress 
decided  for  New  York,  it  threw  the  whcde  force  of  the  confed- 
eration against  her. 
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The  country  was  in  something  like  a  death  struggle,  and  was 
impressed  with  a  belief  (however  futile  it  prove<l  to  be)  that  a 
public  domain  at  the  west  was  going  to  furnish  means  to  ])ay 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  Under  these  circimistances,  tliere  was 
little  chance  that  the  rival  claims  of  Virginia  and  New  York 
would  be  dispassionately  weighed,  since  measures  in  legislative 
bodies  are  not  always,  under  the  stress  of  war,  pushed  to  just 
conclusions. 

The  question  of  the  relative  value  of  these  rival  claims  has 
not  indeed  proveil  easy  of  solution  in  later  times.  Bancroft 
holds  all  claims  but  Virginia's  to  be  invalid.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh,  while  pro- 
nouncing against  Indian  titles  as  opposed  to  £uroi>ean  ]>re- 
em})tion,  may  seem  so  far  to  have  sustained  the  position  of 
Virginia.  But  the  historical  question  is  complicated  by  the 
royid  annulment  of  her  cliarter  in  1624,  though  the  Virginia 
publicists  have  contended  that  further  action  in  1625  showed 
that  the  (consequent  ])ossession  by  the  crown  of  the  original 
territorial  limits  did  not  deprive  the  colony  of  its  rights  of  juris- 
diction ;  nor  was  this  again  affected,  as  they  further  claimiHl, 
by  tlie  proclamation  of  1763.  In  Congress,  at  least,  at  this  time 
and  later,  the  native  grant  was  sustained,  and  |X)intedly,  for  the 
Indiana  title,  being  a  native  one,  was  upheld,  and  the  Vandalia 
title,  being  a  royal  ])rcomption,  was  voided. 

Wc  have  seen  that  Thonuis  Paine  ha<l  raised  a  new  issue  in 
giving  a  constnu'tion  to  the  terms  of  the  charter  of  1609  which 
was  opposed  to  that  maintaincHl  by  Virginia.  The  charter,  it 
will  be  n^membered,  makes  one  of  the  lines  running  back  from 
the  coast  ]>r()eoe(l  due  west,  while  the  other  turns  northwest, 
and  both  by  a  vau^ue  implication  were  supposed  to  strike  tho 
western  oeean.  Virginia's  due  west  line  was  the  North  Caro- 
lina boundarv,  anil  the  northwest  one  that  which  cut  off  the 
western  parts  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  and  extemW 
indetiiiiti'ly  towards  Alaska,  abridging  thereby  also  the  west- 
ern extension  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Painc*s  due 
w»»st  lini'  struck  back  from  tlu»  coast  at  the  Maryland  line, 
while  his  northwest  line  struck  inland  at  the  south  till  it  joineil 
the  west  line  or  entered  the  w<»stern  sea.  This  water  was 
helil  at  that  time  (1<>()1»),  as  Paine  contends,  to  be  so  near  the 
Alle<>:hanies  and  beyond  their  westi'm  slope  that  the  two  lines, 
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as  he  understood  them,  would  probably  touch  the  sea  before 
they  collided,  and  so  warrant  the  expression  of  the  charter, 
that  they  extended  to  that  sea.  Paine  contended  that  this 
construction  gave  a  more  reasonable  limit  to  the  colony  than 
the  extent  claimed  by  Virginia,  which  was  large  enough  to 
embrace  fifty  colonies.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  view  disposed 
at  once  of  the  controversy  so  long  and  bitterly  waged  by  Vir- 
ginia with  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  affected  the  juris- 
diction of  the  upper  Shenandoah. 

Congress,  however,  was  clearly  determined  not  to  decide  be- 
tween disputed  interpretations,  if  a  settlement  could  be  reached 
by  the  voluntary  quitclaims  of  the  rival  States.  The  mani- 
festations of  the  hour  were  easily  colored  by  predilections. 
Madison  fancied  the  Middle  States,  which  had  been  opposed 
to  Virginia  by  reason  of  the  numbers  of  their  citizens  who 
were  interested  in  land  companies,  were  now  drawing  to  the 
Virginia  side.  The  Northern  people  said  that  Virginia  was,  on 
the  contrary,  losing  ground,  and  even  Madison,  rather  than  con- 
tinue the  contest,  at  last  felt  disposed  to  yield  everything  that 
would  not  benefit  the  arrogant  land  companies.  The  purpose 
of  these  he  thought  might  be  thwarted  by  setting  Kentucky  up 
as  a  new  government.  Indeed,  if  Irvine's  observations  were 
correct,  there  had  grown  during  the  summer,  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, a  strong  disposition  for  more  than  one  such  separate 
p^ovemment. 

The  question  of  the  acceptance  of  the  New  York  deed  came 
up  in  Congress  a  month  before  the  peace  commissioners  in  Paris 
had  closed  their  laboi*s,  and  Virginia  stood  alone  in  casting  her 
vote  against  it.  After  a  struggle  of  six  years,  the  i)()licy  to 
which  the  constancy  of  Maryland  had  contributed,  but  which 
Congress  had  more  wisely  sha})ed,  was  now  established.  The 
Xew  York  deed,  based  on  the  various  treaties  with  the  Iroquois 
in  1G84,  1701,  1726,  1744,  aud  1754,  as  the  committee's  report 
of  August  10,  1782,  enumerated  them,  conceded  to  Congress 
the  fee  in  the  territory  between  tlie  lakes  and  the  Cumberland 
iloun tains,  with  a  stretch  westward,  and  all  under  a  title  which 
Miulison  styled  ''  flimsy.''  He  charged  New  York  with  urging 
her  jurisdiction,  not  so  much  to  maintain  it,  as  to  secure  some 
ore<lit  for  her  cession  of  it.  The  true  Virginian  plea  was  that 
the  Iroquois,  while  they  could  confer  the  right  of  occupancy, 
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could  give  no  title  against  the  prior  discovery  of  other  Chris- 
tian people.  If  the  New  York  title  had  validity,  it  really  \Ax 
to  Virginia  but  a  remnant  of  her  supposed  jurisdiction  to  Ik? 
surrendered  as  indisputably  hers.  Congress  had  decided  that 
to  accept  this  New  York  claim  was  sufficient  for  the  occasion,  as 
setting  an  example  to  be  followed  by  the  other  claimant  States, 
and  its  action  jmictically  banded  the  confederation  in  that  ol>- 
jeet.  Unless  Virginia  was  bound  to  stand  for  her  rights,  —  and 
the  event  proved  she  was  not,  —  and  unless  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  and  the  States  south  of  Virginia  were  to  assume 
a  position  equally  perverse,  —  and  the  event  prove<l  they  were 
not,  —  the  question  of  a  great  public  domain  was  thus  oppor- 
tunely settled,  a  month  before  the  provisional  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  at  Paris,  when  Congress,  on  October  29,  votetl  to 
acc(»pt  in  due  form  the  deed  oflFered  by  New  York. 

While  thus  in  two  iniix>rtant  ways  the  relation  of  the  West 
to  the  new  Kepublic  had  been  settled  on  its  own  soil,  we  nt»etl 
now  to  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  diplomatic  foil  and  fence 
at  Paris,  which  were  ended  on  November  30,  1782,  in  a  provi- 
sional treaty  of  peace. 

This  dij)l()niati('  struggle  had  resulted  in  a  distinct  Ameri<*an 
triumph,  owing  in  large  measure  to  the  prevision  and  daunt- 
less eonvietions  of  Jay,  and  to  a  natural  revulsion  in  the  minds 
of  th(>  other  AuHU'iean  conunissioners  against  both  open  and 
sinister  efforts  of  Vergennes,  —  a  revulsion  reluctantly  reached, 
however,  bv  Franklin.  John  Adams  was  confident  that  the 
westtMii  ])opulation  eould  not  be  api)eased  if  their  expectations 
were  abridged,  and  he  had  ])rovod  himself  a  courageous  ally  of 
Jav,  and  had  insisted  that  with  firmness  and  delicac*y  —  tlie 
latter  not  ])reeisely  his  own  trait — the  commissioners  could 
^et  all  for  whieh  th(»v  eonti»ndeci.  Franklin  was  never  anv- 
tliiiiL^  if  not  ])olitie.  Shell)urne*s  opinion  of  him  was  that  ^Mie 
wanted  to  <lo  everything  by  cunning,  which  was  the  bottom  of 
his  eharaeter,"  and  most  Englishmen  have  taken  that  view  of 
him  vwY  sinee.  Me  was  certainly  never  more  astute  — whieh 
may  i)e  a  more  pleasing  word  —  than  in  now  yielding^  to  AcUnis 
an<l  Jay  :  and  he  was  never  more  successfully  judicious  than  in 
ilisarming  tlie  resentment  of  Vergennes,  when  that  minister  dis- 
covered how  he  had  Wen  foiled.     So  peace  and  independence 
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were  triumphantly  won,  and  what  the  West  most  needed  for  its 
future  development  was  gained. 

The  new  boundaries  had  been  settled  on  lines  that  ultimately 
startled  even  those  who  had  conceded  them,  and  constituted  one 
of  the  grounds  for  the  later  assaults  by  Fox  and  his  adherents. 
Of  the  eight  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  with 
which  the  young  Republic  entered  upon  her  career,  one  half  of 
it,  of  which  Finance  and  Spain  would  have  deprived  her,  lay  west 
of  the  Alleghanies.  This  broad  extension  was  but  the  begin- 
ning of  an  ultimate  domain,  which  is  measured  to-day  by  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles.  The  courts  in  the  United 
States  have  always  held  that  the  territory  secured  through  this 
treaty  w^as  not  a  concession  of  conquered  lands.  It  was  rather 
the  result  of  a  rightful  partition  of  the  British  empire  upon 
lines  which  had  bounded  the  American  colonies.  Livingston,  in 
letters  to  Franklin  in  January,  1782,  had  enforced  this  view: 
"The  States,"  he  says,  "have  considered  their  authority  to  grant 
lands  to  the  westward  coextensive  with  the  right  of  Great 
Britain."  This  extension  to  the  Mississippi,  he  again  says,  "  is 
founded  on  justice ;  and  our  claims  are  at  least  such  as  the 
events  of  the  war  [referring  to  Clark's  successes]  give  us  a 
right  to  insist  upon,"  while  the  settlements  in  the  West  "  render 
a  relinquishment  of  the  claim  highly  unpolitic  and  unjust." 

To  secure  these  bounds,  the  American  commissioners  had 
acted  :dinost  defiantly  towards  France.  Lee  understood  tlieir 
spirit  when  he  asked  in  Congress  :  "  Shall  America  submit  the 
destiny  of  the  west  to  France,  wliile  Spain,  her  ally,  stands 
rea<ly  to  grasp  it  ?  "  Hamilton  read  Congress  a  lesson,  when  he 
said  that  it  was  not  France  who  could  have  extorted  from  us 
"  humiliating  or  injurious  concessions  as  the  price  of  her  assist- 
ance," but  Congress,  who  placed  F'raufe  in  a  condition  to  do  it, 
hy  imposing  on  the  commissioners  the  obligation  of  deferring  to 
Vergennes.  This  degradation  had  been  felt  in  Congress,  and 
to  a  demand  to  recede  fiom  it,  the  friends  of  those  instructions 
had  a])ologized  for  the  injunctions  by  declaring  them  only  for- 
mal ;  but  no  one  then  knew  that  France  had  intrigued  to  secure 
their  enactment  as  a  means  to  save  the  western  country  to 
Spain.  It  was  fortunate  that  under  »Tay's  lead  the  commission- 
ers disregarded  those  instructions,  and  Adams  certainly  did  not 
construe  them  as  imposing  the  necessity  of  following  the  advice 
of  Vergennes. 
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When  Livingston,  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  ealleil  the 
conduct  of  the  conunissioners  in  question  for  making  the  treaty 
without  the  privity  of  Vergennes,  Jay  fittingly  replied  that 
France  could  have  no  complaint,  since  the  treaty  had  nothin*::  in 
contravention  of  the  treaty  of  1778 ;  that  it  could  not  be  bind- 
ing till  France  had  concluded  a  general  treaty ;  and  that  tlu* 
instructions  presupposed  France  would  act  in  the  interest  of 
America,  while  it  was  proved  she  was  planning  for  Si>ain*s  and 
her  own  advantage.  This  explanation  of  Jay  gave  the  tone  to 
the  advocates  of  the  commissioners  in  Congress.  Kiehanl 
Henry  Lee  said  that  France  deprived  herself  of  the  right  of 
l)rivity  when  she  began  to  plot  against  her  American  ally, 
Kutledge  and  Arthur  Lee  contended  that  the  public  good  re- 
quired the  action  of  the  commissioners. 

"  The  English,"  said  Vergennes,  when  it  was  all  over,  "  liad 
bought  rather  than  made  a  peace."  While  all  Euroi>e  was 
wondering  at  the  British  concessions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  British  motive.  The  party  of  peace,  which  Grenville 
Sharp  represented,  had  got  the  upper  hand.  The  stubbornness 
of  King  George  and  his  advisers  had  given  way  to  those  indu- 
bitable j)rineiples  which  often  wreck  the  present  to  settle  the 
future.  It  had  become  necessary  to  decide  whether  Canaila 
should  be  environed  with  a  kindre<l  people,  or  with  the  race  of 
Bourbon  aliens. 

As  early  as  January,  1782,  Livingston,  in  the  uncertainty  of 
the  future,  had  intimated  to  Franklin  that  a  neutral  Indian 
territory  beyond  the  mountains  would  be  preferable  to  a  direct 
British  contact  in  that  direction.  In  this  the  American  foreign 
secretary  was  not  probably  fully  aware  of  the  purposes  of  France 
and  Sj)aiii.  In  June,  D'Arancla  gave  to  Jay  a  copy  of  Mitch- 
elTs  nia]>,  on  which  he  had  marked  what  he  proposed  to  make, 
if  he  could,  the  western  limits  of  the  American  States.  It 
showed  a  line  running  north  on  the  l)ack  of  Georgia  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  and  so  to  I^ake  Erie.  It  afforded  a 
rccot^nition  of  the  grants  which  had  l)een  later  made  in  the  ter 

Nmtr.  'nit>  «i|iiM>hit«-  ws'tion  of  a  <'>trtr  ijtu/rnlr  iUm  TrHtf  Ktats  VmiM  H  JmtiifttmJamts  4» 
r  i/'i»r»/>.f  S'  fff  ti'iii.inilr  ,r<tf,iit  ,V.  Itfuu* ,  Ih<j*ni*'ir  If ffiroffrapke  de  la  Marine  df  Fr0»c% 
1T'«J.  mIiowb  thi*  Kr.-iirh  vii-w-  of  thi>  litnitN  <•(  the  I'nittHl  SUU«,  to  Im  allowed  bj  Uw  ttvaty,  — tkt 
liii*-  niniiiiii;  notith  from  "  S»iii1oi>ki-  fort  "  ou  Lake  Erie.  The  dotted  Uao  tA  tho  lop  of  tl»  mt^ 
e&t*Mx1«  t«>  Banflimky  on  Lake  Erie. 
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ritory  restricted  by  the  proclamation  of  1763.  All  this  was 
as  far  as  the  Bourbon  cabinets  were  inclined  to  go.  To  this 
was  opjx)sed  the  American  argument  that  the  very  prohibitions 
under  that  proclamation  were  an  acknowledgment  of  the  States' 
inherent  charter  riglits,  which  that  instrument  had  only  tem{H>- 
rarily  assailed,  as  Livingston  had  rehearsed  to  Franklin. 

This  line  drawn  on  Mitchell's  map  was  the  first  clear  indica- 
tion of  what  Spain  was  striving  for.  D'Aranda  couple<l  his 
graphic  argument  with  claiming  that  the  Spanish  captun*  of 
the  Illinois  fort  had  pushed  their  rights  eastward  till  tht»y 
reached  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Indians.  Jay  hanlly 
needed  the  promptings  of  recent  instructions  from  Livingston 
to  deny  the  Spanish  conquest  and  to  maintain  the  American 
rights. 

Kayneval  now  put  into  Jay's  hands  a  paj)er  in  which  he  trieil 
to  show  that  after  1763  England  had  never  considered  the 
western  country  a  part  of  her  *•'  established  "  colonies,  and  that 
S})ain  never  acquired  the  territory  above  the  Natt*hez.  Tlie 
country  between  the  Spanish  possessions  and  the  Alleghanies 
was,  as  lie  claimed,  the  inheritance  of  the  natives,  and  to  8e<»ure 
them  in  their  rights  he  pro]>osed  a  tortuous  line,  running  north 
from  the  (lulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland,  on  the  east 
of  wliicli  the  Indians  should  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
Americans,  and  on  thi»  west  the  S))anish  should  have  a  siniihir 
su])crvision,  witli  an  exclusive  right  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississi|>])i.  In  Si»])tembcr,  Jay  acquaintetl  Vergennea  that  it 
was  his  determination  to  abate  nothing  of  the  Mississippi  claim. 
It  was  a  s\<r\\  to  the  Frencli  minister  that  he  had  both  alertness 
and  firmness  to  deal  with  in  the  American  commissioners. 

De  (trass(»,  after  being  ca])tured  by  the  British  fleet  in  tlie 
West  Indies,  had  been  taken  to  England,  and,  passing  on 
parole  fioni  London  to  Paris,  he  is  thought  to  have  oarrieil  an 
intimation  from  the  English  cabinet  which  induce<I  Vergennes 
to  send  Kayneval  to  the  English  (*apital.  Oswald  believetl  that 
Kayneval's  object  was  to  bring  Shelbume  to  allow  that  l>oth 
banks  of  the  Mississip])i  should  go  to  Sjmin.  If  he  could  have 
aecoinplislied  this,  Vergennes,  as  Kajiieval  intimated  in  a  pajn»r 
which  he  gave  to  Jay,  was  prepared  to  8up|>ort  England  at  the 
final  settlement  in  a  demand  for  the  limits  of  the  Quebec  Act. 
Kayneval  had  never  agreed  with  Jay's  views,  and  had  thought 
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aoy  concession  made  by  the  American  commissioner  too  small. 
In  pressing  upon  Shelburne  the  necessity  of  hemming  the 
Americans  in  on  the  west,  he  revealed  for  the  first  time  to 
the  English  cabinet  what  was  really  the  purpose  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  opened  the  English  mind  to  what  North  had 
warmly  contended  for,  —  the  integrity  of  the  bounds  of  1774  in 
the  Ohio  valley,  both  as  a  justice  to  their  Indian  allies,  and  as 
preserving  the  forts  which  they  had  erected  north  of  the  Ohio. 
It  brought  back  the  old  proposition  of  Vergennes,  made  two  or 
three  years  before,  of  closing  the  war  by  dividing  the  western 
country  between  England  and  France. 

Vergennes's  present  purpose  was  patent.  lie  wished  to 
weaken  the  United  States,  and  he  desired  to  have  England 
acknowledge  that  the  bounds  of  Canada  ran  to  the  Ohio,  so 
that  if  ever  a  turn  in  fortune  rendered  it  possible,  France 
could  recover  by  treaty  her  possessions  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
valle3\  Just  what  Rayneval's  purpose  was  in  this  English 
mission  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy.  Diplomatic  denials 
in  the  mouth  of  such  a  man  count  for  little.  If  we  take  his 
ostensible  instructions  as  evidence,  they  contravene  the  charac- 
ter of  both  Vergennes  and  his  creature.  It  is  necessary  always 
to  remember  that  Vergennes  never  had  any  purpose  but  to 
aggrandize  France. 

Shelburne  was  clearly  suspicious.  He  saw  that  to  release 
the  Americans  from  the  French  toils,  and  from  any  evil  to 
Britain  resulting  therefrom,  was  to  give  the  new  nation  an 
extent  of  territory  which  would  conduce  to  its  dignity  and 
buttress  its  independence  against  Bourbon  intrigue. 

Oswald,  the  English  agent,  in  talking  with  Franklin,  signifi- 
cantly hinted  at  the  recent  Russian  discoveries  "''  on  the  back 
of  North  America"  as  affording  a  possible  base  for  a  friendly 
power  to  move  against  S])ain,  if  that  country  drove  both  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  to  extremities.  ''  This  a])peared  a 
little  visionary  at  present,"  said  Franklin,  "  but  I  did  not  dis- 
pute it." 

So  the  Spanish  and  FnMicli  Bourbons  were  thwarted  in  reality 
by  the  adhesion  of  P^ngland  to  her  old  colonial  charters,  and  by 
her  purjx)se  to  make  them  an  inheritance  for  her  eniancij)ated 
colonies.  The  contiuc^st  of  tlie  northwest  by  Clark  told  in  the 
final  result  rather  more  against  the  pretensions  of  Spain  than 
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against  those  of  England.  Clark  himself,  in  March,  1780,  hail 
ausi)ecte(l  that  Spain  would  gladly  have  had  the  British  c-a()tiire 
all  posts  east  of  the  Mississipi)i,  so  that  they  might  be  retaken 
by  her  troops,  to  establish  there  a  claim  which  would  serve  ti> 
help  liLT  to  their  posaessiun  at  the  peace. 

Congress  had  indeed  formulated  its  right  to  the  trans-AIli-- 
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iitvr  lliaii  Miti'lii'll'n),  uvl  vakit^  pwt   gl   IV   .Iwrn.,.    M,l, 
I  of  17h'J.  lulitbl  bjLTp  tbromi  dobU  od  Um  (reoKnp^J  a'  tV  <« 


ghiiiiy  coinitry  on  tlit'si'  ancient  cliarters,  and  it  had  not  reewg- 
iii>^iil  that  thiTc  wiis  in  the  pnH'lamation  of  17t>8  anj' abatement 
lit  thiisi>  lights.  Neithi'v  in  the  negotiations  at  Paris,  nor  in 
the  planning  for  :i  pnlilie  domain,  hail  this  profession  been  liK>t 

si-'lit  -if. 


Of  tlie  l.-rrit<.n-  whieh  the  treaty  had  savetl  to  the  Ameri- 
■an-^.  .I.tfri-^oii  s:iiil  at  llie  time  in  his  Xntff  on  fln/iiiin  :  '•  Tlie 
■imritrv  watincl   I>y   the    Mississi|)pi  and    its  eastern  brauehes 
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constitutes  five  eighths  of  the  Uniteil  States,  two  of  which  five 
eighths  are  occupied  by  the  Ohio  and  its  watera  ;  the  rtjsiduary 
streams  which  run  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  make  the  remaining  three  eightlis." 

Under  her  treaties  with  France  and  Spain,  England  claim«Ml 
a  right  to  use  the  Mississippi  from  its  source  to  the  st»a,  and 
the  new  treaty  following  an  offer  which  Jay  had  made  through 
Vaughan,  when  he  sent  him  to  England  to  counteract  the  plots 
of  Rayneval,  confirmed  to  the  United  States  an  equal  share 
with  England  in  that  navigation,  and  Shelburne,  at  the  time 
in  ignorance  of  the  attendant  geogi'aphy,  imagined  that  Brit- 
ish manufactures  were  by  this  privilege  likely  to  find  a  new 
market.  The  denial  of  this  British  right  to  the  river  by  Siwiu 
led,  as  we  shall  see,  to  complications  which  gave  some  romantic 
interest  in  the  near  future  to  the  history  of  the  western  settle- 
ments. England's  claim  to  that  right  rested  now,  curi<m>ly 
enough,  on  the  supposition  that  the  upi)er  reaches  of  the  (ireat 
Kiver  were  availal)le  for  shipment  or  travel  from  Canadian 
territory,  and  when  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  was  found  to 
b*e  wholly  within  the  American  domain,  and  w^hen  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  in  1803  had  secured  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  ITnited  States,  England  abandoned  the  right,  and  made 
no  reference  to  it  in  the  treaty  of  1814. 

The  concession  of  territory  which  the  treaty  made  to  the 
United  States  in  the  extreme  northwest  was  ever^'whert'  a  sur- 
])riso.  Luzerne  wrote  toVei'gennes  :  **  The  Americans,  in  push- 
ing their  ])osscssions  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  the  Woo<ls,  are 
])n'paring  for  their  remote  posterity  a  communication  with  the 
PatMlic."      The  ])r<)pheey  has  been  fulfilleil. 

A  discontent,  much  like  that  of  France,  was  at  once  mani- 
frstrd  in  Canada  at  the  line  which  the  treaty  had  given  the 
Unitrd  States  on  the  north.  There  was  a  widespread  feeling 
anionir  tlu^  Ann'rieans  that  En<rland  would  never  consent  to 
dividiiiu^  tli«'  (^nt'bre  of  1774.  (leneral  Irvine,  when  in  com- 
mand at  Fort  Pitt,  had  felt  confi<Ient  of  this.  Ilaldimand  had 
joni;  strni^uli'd  to  make  tlie  Quebec  Bill  efifective.  Now  when 
lie  ^a\v  that  hi^  efforts  had  not  onlv  failed  on  the  Ohio,  but  that 
fartlicr  east  tlie  Americans  liatl  grained  Niagara  and  Oswegin 
he  felt  a  sense*  of  shame   in  the  necessity  which  it  involved  of 
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removing  the  Iroquois,  the  British  allies,  to  the  other  side  of 
Lake  Ontario.  This  necessity  made  Sir  John  Johnson  call  the 
treaty  an  "  infamous  "  one. 

The  surging  of  the  war  had  not  made  the  fate  of  the  Ohio 
country  certain,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  exploits  of  Clark. 
The  negotiations  at  Paris  had  accordingly  lingered,  with  many 
counter-plots,  as  we  have  seen,  over  the  destiny  of  that  region. 
Franklin  at  one  time  had  feared  that  England  was  trying  to 
detach  France  from  the  American  alliance  by  offering  to  restoi-e 
Canada  to  her,  and  but  for  Rodney's  defeat  of  De  Grasse 
(April,  1782),  there  might  have  been  some  chance  of  it.  The 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  had  had  their  fits  of  distrust  for 
fear  that  France  might  prevent  the  United  States  coining  to 
an  independent  negotiation,  when  the  Ohio  country  would  have 
been  the  consideration  in  other  diplomatic  bargains.  That  Eng- 
land had  a  lingering  hope  in  some  way  to  secure  that  country 
as  a  refuge  for  the  loyalists  is  evident.  ••'  We  did  not  want 
such  neighbors,"  said  Franklin,  who  had  been  too  much  ex- 
asj)erated  against  the  Tories  soberly  to  estimate  what  a  loss 
the  country  was  to  suffer  by  their  expulsion.  Franklin  indeed 
had  suggested  to  Oswald  that  these  political  outlaws  should 
even  be  denied  a  home  in  Canada,  and  that  the  American  juris- 
diction ought  to  extend  to  the  Arctic  circle  and  so  accomplish 
their  exclusion.  lie  added,  with  a  mock  graciousness,  that  per- 
haps some  of  the  Canadian  waste  lands  could  be  sold  to  indem- 
nify the  royalists  for  the  confiscation  of  their  estates.  This 
was  an  intimation  that  he  very  soon  regretted  he  had  given. 
lie  confessed,  however,  that  there  might  be  some  Americans 
who  felt  that  Canada  in  British  hands  would  l>e  the  best  guar- 
antee of  the  American  Union. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  Dr.  Wharton,  in  his  Interjiatiomd 
Law  Digest  (iii.  913),  that  if  Franklin  had  not  been  hampered 
by  his  fellow  negotiators,  he  would  probably  have  secured 
Canada  to  the  United  States,  but  there  is  little  ground  for  such 
a  belief.  lie  could  have  had  as  little  hope  of  it,  when  tlie  test 
came,  as  Vergennes  liad  of  restoring  the  ancient  reign  of  France 
within  its  borders.  Grenville,  in  a  letter  to  Fox,  stated  the 
question  squarely  when  he  said  that  England  would  n.aturally 
see  little  reason  to  give  away  a  fourteenth  province,  after  she 
had  lost  thirteen. 
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The  acquisition  of  the  country  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
lakes,  the  joint  control  of  most  of  the  midland  seas  and  the  vn- 
tire  jurisdiction  over  others,  was  of  itself  a  pro8j)erous  stroke. 
It  carried  a  sufficient  success,  even  though  England  did  not 
concede  the  navigation  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  which  she  in 
fact  denied  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  reciprocity  treaty 
in  1854. 

There  had  been,  during  the  closing  months  of  the  negotia- 
tions, more  than  one  proposition  as  to  these  northern  bounds 
submitted  to  the  English  ministry. 

Rayneval,  as  we  have  shown,  had  been  content  to  leave  the 
question  to  English  dij)lomacy,  never  once  questioning  tliat  she 
would  stubbornly  stand  by  the  Quebec  Bill,  and  Vergennes, 
when  the  final  negotiations  were  approaching,  had  written  to 
Luzerne  that  the  Americans  had  no  claim  wliatever  to  carve 
away  any  pai't  of  tlie  Quebec  of  1774.  Oswald,  however,  liad 
felt  the  pressure  of  Franklin,  and  he  had  ix)intetlly  reported  t<> 
Townshend  that  to  reduce  Quebec  to  the  limits  which  it  h:ul 
under  the  in-oelamation  of  17G3  was  "  necessary  and  indispen- 
sable ''  to  a  peace.  Accordingly,  Townshend,  on  SeptenilxT  1, 
instructed  tlie  British  agent  to  consent  "  to  a  confinenient  of  the 
boundaries  of  Cana<la,  at  least,  to  what  they  were  before  tlie  act 
of  Parliament  of  1774,  if  not  to  a  still  more  contracted  state 
on  an  ancient  footing.''  This  was  practically  an  acceptance  of 
the  Ni])issing  line  of  1703.  Jay  met  the  occasion  within  a 
short  time,  and  on  October  5  put  into  Oswald's  hands  some 
artieles  which  Franklin  h:ul  approved,  and  which  embraee<l 
this  Ni])issing  line,  which  turned  from  the  St.  Lawrence  at  45^ 
north  latitude,  and  i-an  straight  to  Lake  Nipissing,  and  thene** 
to  th(»  sourer  of  the  Mississip])i.  Three  days  later,  Os^'aW 
forwardrd  the  draft  to  London  for  his  Majesty's  consideration. 

The  line  did  not,  as  Franklin  had  anticipated,  prove  satis- 
fiu'tory,  and  Stnichey,  one  of  the  under-Aecretaries,  wwi  sent  to 
Paris  to  strengthen  OswaUFs  hands,  l)earing  a  letter  to  him 
<latr<l  ( )rt(dMM-  '2f\.  There  had  intervened  some  militarv  sue- 
eesses  for  the  British  arms,  and  the  ministrv  felt  more  t^neour- 
aii^ed  in  their  ability  to  ])ress  a  recognition  by  the  Unite<I  State* 
of  tln'  loyalists'  elainis  to  the  Ohio  country.  Aocordingly« 
Straehey  was  ex]>eeted  either  to  seeurtj  this,  or,  as  an  alterna- 
tive,  to  ])u.sh   the  northeastern    boundary  from  the  St.  Croix 
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westward  to  the  Penobscot.     But  it  was  too  late,  and  the  Amer- 
ican commissioners  were  as  firm  as  ever. 

In  November,  Strachey  sent  to  the  foreign  secretary  a  new 
draft  of  a  treaty,  accompanied  by  a  map  which  showed  Os- 
wald's line,  and  two  others,  now  submitted  by  the  Americans, 
who  were  prepared  to  accept  either  one  of  them.  One  of  these 
lines  followed  the  45th  parallel  due  west  to  the  Mississippi, 
thereby  accepting  the  peninsula  between  Lake  Ontario  and 
Lake  Huron  in  lieu  of  what  now  constitutes  the  upper  parts  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  The  other  proposition 
was  a  line  starting  from  where  the  45th  parallel  touched  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  following  the  mid-channel  of  river  and  lakes 
westward  and  beyond  Lake  Superior.  This  line  took  the  re- 
verse in  the  exchange  of  peninsular  territories.  Strachey,  in 
his  letter  accompanying  the  draft,  recommended  that  certain 
"  loose  "  expressions  in  it  should  be  "  tightened  "  in  the  en- 
grossment of  it  in  London,  and  premised  that  the  American 
commissioners  were  ''  the  greatest  quibblers "  he  had  ever 
known.  They  had  been  quibbling  to  some  effect. 
.  Tlie  foreign  secretary,  on  November  19,  at  the  instance  of 
tlio  Duke  of  Richmond,  ado))ted  the  mid-lake  line,  and  urged 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  before  the  assembling  of  Parliament. 
Eleven  days  later  it  was  signed,  and  in  sending  it  the  same  day 
to  Ix)n(lon,  Strachey  wrote  :  "  God  forbid,  if  I  should  ever 
have  a  hand  in  another  i)eace ! "  John  Adams  said :  "  The 
peace  depended  absolutely  upon  the  critical  moment  when  it 
was  signed,  and  haste  was  inevitable." 

On  December  10,  Strachey,  who  had  in  the  mean  while  gone 
to  London,  wrote  back  to  Oswald  that  he  had  found  "  Mr. 
Townshend  and  Lord  Shelburne  perfectly  satisfied."  The  sat- 
isfaction did  not  prove,  however,  sufficient  to  insure  quiet. 

The  American  eommissionors  might  well  congratulate  Liv- 
ingston that  tlie  bounds  which  they  had  secured  showed  little  to 
com])lain  of  and  not  nuieh  to  desire.  But  in  England  upon 
second  thought,  and  in  Canada  at  once,  there  was  little  of  such 
complacc?ncy,  because  of  the  weighty  loss  which  befell  the  mer- 
cantile interests.  The  trade  of  Canada  was  not  very  great,  but 
it  was  its  all.  Shelburne  congratulated  himself  that  while 
Canada  afforded  only  £50,000  annual  revenue,  he  had  put  an 
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end  to  the  war  which  had  cost  £800,000  a  year.  The  treaty's 
'partition  of  the  valley  of  the  Great  Lakes  had,  moreover,  dealt 
a  blow  to  Canada  in  throwing  more  than  half  of  the  west- 
ern trade  in  skins  —  reckoned  at  £180,000  —  into  the  con- 
trol of  the  Americans.  It  was  estimated  that  not  far  from 
four  thousand  Indians  of  the  watershed  of  the  upjxjr  lakes  wi*re 
accustomed  to  gather  for  trade  at  Mackinac,  which  was  also 
by  the  treaty  brought  within  the  American  bounds.  Ilahli- 
maud,  by  dispatching  Calve  to  them,  lost  no  time  in  trying  by 
seductive  si>eeches  to  keep  these  tribesmen  faithful  to  British 
interests.  The  North  West  Company  of  Montreal  stood  rea<ly 
to  profit  by  such  opportunities  as  long  as  the  surrender  to  the 
Aiuericans  of  the  western  posts  could  be  delaye<l.  Through 
this  postponement  the  company  was  enabled  for  some  years  to 
coutixil  the  trade  of  the  more  distant  west  through  stations  at 
La  Bave  and  Prairie  du  Chien. 

The  traftic  which  the  Cana<lians  had  long  conducted  thi*ough- 
out  the  region  northwest  of  Lake  Superior  was  now  likewlsi' 
threatened  by  the  (xrand  Portage  becoming,  under  the  treaty, 
the  American  boundary.  This  passage  was  the  water-way  — 
called  by  a  inisconcej>tion  in  the  treaty  Long  Lake  — which  with 
some  interruptions  connected  Lake  Superior  with  the  Lake  of 
the  WihhIs.  The  trade  ])assing  along  this  communication  had 
aiut>unted  to  alxmt  £50,000  annually,  and  there  were  nearly 
thnn*  hundred  men  yearly  following  it  at  the  end  of  a  course  of 
eii^hteiMi  huiuired  miles  from  Montreal.  Haldimaud,  prompted 
by  the  solicitude  of  the  Canadian  traders,  had  advised  them 
not  at  present  to  throw  any  doubt  on  the  divisionary  line  which 
was  to  be  tracketl  along  these  linked  and  unlinked  waters. 
Vo  question  it  wouhK  he  fearetl,  lead  to  a  joint  survey,  and  that 
to  a  diselosure  to  the  Americans  of  the  channels  of  trade  in 
that  ditnvtion.  Meanwhile  the  Canadians  had  beg^n  to  seareh 
tor  auothrr  )>ortage  wholly  on  British  ground,  and  one  Frobishor 
had  s|H*edily  found  it  by  the  way  of  Lake  Nepigon. 

This  ]»asHam»  of  the  (trand  Portage  was  supposed  by  the 
ronnuissionei^  in  Paris  to  Ik»  the  true  source  of  the  St  Lawrence 
n\.»i»mn  bv  a  water-wav  of  a  steady  incline,  but  broken  by  carry- 
lit*  ol.u^rs.  It  was  ivallv  known  by  those  more  familiar  with 
(Ill  t onntiN  to  be  eut  by  a  divide  which  turned  the  streams  on 

•  

iuu'  hand  to  Lake  SuiH^rior  and  on  the  other  to  the  Lake  of  the 
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Woods.  Modern  exploration,  indeed,  as  the  line  is  run,  has 
shown  several  minor  divides  in  addition.  It  is  said  that  the 
suggestion  of  making  this  broken  current  the  line  of  the  treaty 
came  from  one  Peter  Pond,  a  native  of  Boston,  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  North  West  Company,  and  whose  represen- 
tations were  accepted  by  the  English  commissioners.  This 
was  easier  for  them,  because  Pond's  statements  seemed  to  be 
in  accordance  with  Mitchell's  map  of  1755,  the  principal  one 
used  by  the  negotiators.  In  this  map,  as  in  all  the  contempo- 
rary maps,  Lake  Superior  is  shown  to  be  well  filled  with  islands  ; 
and  the  mid-water  line,  athwart  the  lake,  was  defined  as  passing 
the  northern  end  of  Phillipeaux  Island  on  its  way  to  the  Grand 
Portage.  This  was  in  accordance  with  a  belief  that  the  north 
end  lay  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  water-way.  The 
fact  is,  that  it  is  much  more  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  south  end, 
and  by  this  misconception  the  international  line  on  modern 
maps  makes  an  unexpected  turn  in  order  to  throw  that  island 
on  the  American  side. 

It  was  at  that  time  also  supposed  that  a  line  passing  from 
Lake  Superior  up  this  water-way  and  crossing  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  would  at  the  northwest  angle  of  that  lake  strike  the 
49^  of  latitude,  and  if  then  continued  due  west  on  that  parallel, 
that  it  would  strike  the  Mississippi  somewhere  in  its  upper 
parts.  Mitchell  had  not  exactly  figured  this  condition  in  his 
map,  but  it  could  be  inferred  from  what  he  did  show. 

In  1785,  this  same  vagrant  Bostonian  Pond  made,  as  we  shall 
see,  a  plot  of  this  region,  in  which  he  was  the  first  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  Mississi])pi  really  rose  far  south  of  the  49°  of 
latitude,  and  so  cut  off  Englishmen  from  the  chance  of  navigat- 
ing that  river.  This  development  actually  left  a  space  of  about 
one  hundred  miles  between  the  springs  of  the  Great  River  and 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  In  this  interval  there  was,  of  course, 
by  the  treaty  no  definition  of  bounds,  —  a  difficulty  solved  after 
Louisiana  was  acquired  by  dro])ping  the  line  due  south  from 
the  lake  till  it  reached  the  49th  parallel,  along  which  the 
l>oundary  was  then  carried  west  to  the  mountains. 

The  proclamation  of  17^)3  was  the  cause  of  other  difficul- 
ties on  the  southern  border.     Florida  at  the  general  peace  was 
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restored  to  Spain,  England  having  held  it  since  1763.  It  was 
the  sole  success  of  the  miserable  intrigue  in  which  Spain  had 
been  engaged,  and  if  the  later  admission  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
( Shelburue)  is  to  be  believed,  England  yielded  it  now  in  the 
hopes  tliat  it  would  embroil  the  United  States  and  Spain  in  the 
future.  Whether  yielded  for  that  purpose  or  not,  it  certainly 
became  a  bone  of  contention,  and  D'Aranda  is  said  to  have 
warned  his  sovereign  that  it  would. 

Its  retention  by  England  would,  under  the  secret  clause  of  the 
new  treaty  wliicli  luul  been  agreed  upon,  have  stopped  the  bounds 
of  tlie  Republic  at  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  32"* 
28',  instead  of  carrying  them  farther  south  to  31^,  —  another 
result  of  the  proclamation  of  1763,  and  equally  the  source  of 
later  troubles  with  Spain.  Notwithstanding  such  a  diminution 
of  tlie  Republic's  area,  Jay  had  hoped  the  negotiation  would 
luive  left  west  Florida  in  the  hands  of  England,  and  in  the 
usual  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the  source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, he  urged  it  upon  the  English  commissioners  as  afforfling 
near  the  mouth  of  that  river  a  complement  of  the  commercial 
rights  which  they  acquired  at  the  source. 

Tlie  fact  that  England  in  the  proclamation  of  1763  had  an- 
nexed tliis  debatable  territory  —  now  containing  perhaps  ten 
thousand  inliabitants  —  to  west  Florida,  as  well  as  Galvez's 
successes  in  capturing  the  English  posts  within  it,  was  the 
ground  of  th(»  claim  which  Spain  urged  for  possessing  to  the 
Yazoo.  If  Congress,  in  1779,  had  yielded  to  the  un|>ortunitie8 
of  Patrick  Henry,  and  had  succeeded  in  doing  what  Galvez 
later  did,  the  secret  clause  of  1782  might  have  proved  effective. 
As  it  was,  the  success  of  (lalvez  had  l)een  at  the  time  grateful 
to  Congress,  and  when,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Oliver  Pollock 
presented  to  that  body  a  portrait  of  his  friend,  the  Spanish  gov- 
(Miior,  it  was  accepted  "  in  consideration  of  his  early  and  jealous 
friendship,  fre<iucntly  nianifest^nl  in  behalf  of  these  States." 

If  tlie  United  States,  in  the  conclusions  which  had  been 
reached,  had  any  occasion  for  gratitude,  it  was  because  in  the 
peiilons  issue  England  for  a  brief  interval  showed  something  of 
that  '*  sweet  reconciliation"  which  Hartley  and  Franklin  had 
tailviMl  so  much  about,  for  that  tem|K)rary  blandness  came,  as 
tfohn  Adams  said,  at  the  right  moment  to  serve  Americans  terri- 
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torial  ambition.  Certainly,  the  United  States  had  no  ground 
for  gratitude  to  France  or  Spain,  neither  of  which  had  any  other 
intention  than  to  aggrandize  the  other,  humiliate  England,  and 
cripple  America.  Fortunately,  to  secure  these  resiUts  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  was  necessary,  and  this  was  the 
only  proposition  to  which  Vergennes  was  constant.  There  was 
indeed  no  reason  to  expect  anything  else  of  the  Bourbon  polit- 
ical twins.  "  The  Americans  know  too  much  of  politics,"  said 
Talleyrand,  "to  believe  in  the  virtue  called  gratitude  between 
nations.  They  know  that  disinterested  services  are  alone  enti- 
tled to  that  j)ure  sentiment,  and  that  there  are  no  such  services 
between  States."  This  was  the  key  to  the  diplomacy  of  that 
age,  and  times  have  not  much  changed. 

Sparks  in  his  time,  and  Wharton  of  late  years,  trusting  too 
implicitly  in  the  public  and  even  confidential  prof essions  of  Ver- 
gennes and  Rayneval,  —  two  so  expert  masters  of  duplicity  that 
they  needed  constantly  to  struggle  to  prevent  duplicity  becom- 
ing masters  of  them,  —  have  believed  that  the  suspicions  of  Jay 
and  Adams  as  to  the  purposes  of  France  were  without  founda- 
tion, and  that  Franklin  had  the  clearest  conception  of  the  situa- 
tion ;  but  the  publications  of  Circourt,  Fitzmaurice,  Doniol, 
and  Stevens  have  indicated  that  the  insight  and  prevision  of 
Jay  was  true,  when,  a  fortnight  before  the  treaty  was  signed, 
he  wrote  to  Livingston  as  follows  :  "  This  court  is  interested  in 
separating  us  from  Great  Britain,  and  on  that  point  we  may,  I 
believe,  depend  upon  them  :  but  it  is  not  their  interest  that  we 
should  become  a  great  and  formidable  people,  and  therefore 
they  will  not  help  us  to  become  so.  It  is  their  interest  to  keep 
some  point  or  other  in  contest  between  us  and  Britain  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  our  sooner  agree- 
ing, and  thereby  keep  us  employed  in  the  war  and  dependent 
on  them  for  supplies.  Hence  they  have  favored  and  will  con- 
tinue to  favor  the  Britieh  demands  as  to  matters  of  boundary 
and  the  Tories." 

The  provisional  treaty  was  made  definitive  on  September  3, 
1783,  after  England,  France,  and  S))ain  had  agreed  among 
thems(»lves  to  other  terms  of  peace  in  the  preceding  January. 
The  interval  since  the  signing  of  the  preliminary  treaty  had 
allowed  England  time,  through  new  political  leaders  in  the  coali- 
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against  those  of  England.  Clark  himself,  in  March,  1780,  liad 
Busj>ect<Ml  that  Spain  would  gladly  have  had  the  British  capture 
all  posts  cast  of  the  Mmsissippi,  so  that  they  might  be  retaken 
by  her  troops,  to  establish  there  a  claim  which  would  serve  to 
help  her  to  tlieir  posse8sii>n  at  the  peace. 

Congress  had  indeed  formulated  its  right  to  the  trans-AUe- 
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ghauy  trountry  on  theue  ancient  charters,  and  it  had  not  recog- 
iiikihI  that  there  was  in  the  prtn-lamation  of  1763  any  abatement 
of  tliow  riglits.  NeitbiT  in  the  negotiations  at  Paris,  nor  in 
th<-  planning  for  :i  ]>iiblie  domain,  bad  this  profeasion  be«n  Wt 

Bidltof. 


Of  tli<'  territory  wbii'h  the  treaty  had  aaved  to  the  Ameri- 
■aiift.  .[>'tl'er!iiin  said  at  tlie  time  in  his  Notf»  on  Virgimn :  *'  The 
-nuntiy  watered  l>y   the    Mississippi  and    its  eastern  brancbrtt 
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guiding  influence  of  Jay  and  Adams,  as  Hamilton  at  the  time 
recognized,  which  cut  by  a  double  edge.  Not  only  had  Eng- 
land felt  one  edge,  but  France  had  felt  the  other.  "  The 
Count  de  Vergennes  and  I,"  said  one  of  these  commissioners, 
'*  were  pursuing  different  objects.  He  was  endeavoring  to 
make  my  countrymen  meek  and  humble,  and  I  was  laboring  to 
make  them  proud."  It  proved,  indeed,  the  pride  that  goi»th 
before  a  fall,  and  that  fall  was  very  near  being  a  fatal  one 
when,  some  yea^s  later,  John  Adams's  predictions  were  verifieil. 
"  p]ngland  and  France,"  he  said  to  the  president  of  C<mgress, 
September  5, 1783,  '*  will  be  most  perfectly  united  in  all  artifices 
and  endeavors  to  keep  down  our  reputation  at  home  and  abnuuK 
to  mortify  our  self-conceit,  and  to  lessen  us  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world/' 

A  few  days  after  the  signing  of  the  preliminaries,  John 
Adams,  iuldressing  Oswald,  one  of  the  British  commissioner^, 
deprecated  any  resentment  which  the  mother  country  might  I* 
disposed  to  harbor.  '*  Favor  and  promote  the  interests,  n»puta- 
tion,  and  dignity  of  the  United  States,"  he  said,  *"  in  everj'thing 
that  is  consistent  with  your  own.  If  you  pursue  the  plan  of 
cramping,  crippling,  and  weakening  America,  on  the  sup|H>si- 
tion  that  she  will  be  a  rival  to  you,  you  will  make  her  really  so ; 
you  will  niiike  her  the  natural  and  perpetual  ally  of  your  natu- 
ral and  ))erpetual  enemies,"  —  and  she  came  near  doing  so. 
Some  days  aftrr  Adams  had  written  thus.  Jay,  in  atldressing 
the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  (Det^ember  14,  1782),  said  in 
explanation  of  the  com})lacency  shown  by  Britain  in  the  pre- 
liminaries, and  in  the  king's  sj)eech  :  "  In  the  continuamv  of 
this  disposition  and  system,  too  much  confidence  ought  not  to 
be  placi'd,  for  disap])()inted  violence  and  mortified  anibiti4>n  are 
certainly  dangerous  foundations  to  build  implicit  confiJemv 
u|)on." 

A  few  months  hiter,  Jay  again  wrote  (April  22,  1783): 
'•  I'lu  V  mean  to  court  us,  ami  in  my  opinion  we  should  avoid 
bj'iiii;:  fit  In  r  too  forward  or  t(M)  cov.  .  .  .  There  art»  ciroum- 
stMiircs  wliich  indiiee  me  to  believe  tliat  Spain  is  turning  her 
cvfs  to  Kn«»lan»l  for  a  more  intimate  connection.  Th«'V  ju« 
tile  only  two  Knropean  ])owers  which  have  continental  posses- 
sions on  our  sid«'  of  tht»  water,  and  Sjiain,  I  think,  wishes  for 
a  K'ague  l>etween  them  for  nmtual  security  against  us/* 
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Similar  apprehensions  were  shared  by  sagacious  observers 
on  both  sides.  Madison  wrote  to  his  father  (January,  1783)  : 
*'  The  insidiousness  and  instability  of  the  British  cabinet  forbid 
lis  to  be  sanguine."  Hamilton  warned  (March  17, 1783)  Wash- 
ington of  the  "  insincerity  and  duplicity  of  Lord  Shelburne." 
Benjamin  Vaughan  wrote  in  February  from  London  that  the 
treaty  "  had  put  many  good  people  into  ill  humor,  and  it 
has  given  a  thousand  pretexts  to  the  bad  people  among  us." 
Franklin  found  it  easy  to  believe  that  any  change  of  affairs  in 
Europe,  or  mishaps  among  the  Americans,  would  find  the  min- 
istry ready  to  renew  the  war,  for,  as  he  wrote,  the  British  court 
**  is  not  in  truth  reconciled  either  to  us  or  the  loss  of  us."  He 
maintained  this  opinion  steadily,  and  wrote  (September  13)  to 
the  president  of  Congress  that  the  English  court  "  would  never 
cease  endeavoring  to  disunite  us."  These  views  were  reflected 
in  the  expressions  of  Kichard  Henry  Lee,  William  Bingham, 
and  many  others. 

In  entering  upon  its  new  career,  the  young  Republic  was  in- 
deed surrounded  by  hazards  greater  than  she  had  surmounted. 
When,  on  January  20,  1783,  hostilities  were  declared  at  an 
end,  they  gave  place  to  internal  dissensions  and  external  in- 
trigues. These  things  startled  the  steadfast  patriots.  "  There 
has  not  been  a  more  critical,  delicate,  and  interesting  period 
during  the  war,"  wrote  Elias  Boudinot  to  Washington.  Wash- 
ington at  one  time  was  forced  to  say  of  the  sad  conditions :  "  I 
think  there  is  more  wickedness  than  ignorance  mixed  with  our 
councils." 

Jay,  in  September,  1783,  was  urging  upon  Gouverneur  Moi*- 
ris :  '*"  Everything  con(hicing  to  union  and  constitutional  energy 
of  government  should  be  cultivated,  cherished,  and  protected, 
and  all  counsels  and  measures  of  a  contrary  conij)lexion  should 
at  least  Ih»  suspected  of  impolitic  views  and  objects." 

A  l)etter  spirit  of  union  might  liave  ])arried  some  of  the 
dan*:^ers,  but  th<»re  were  others  naturally  inseparable  from 
having  for  neighl>ors  on  the  northern  frontiers  those  who,  when 
tlie  treaty  was  soberly  reviewed,  saw  how  nmch  they  had  lost. 
Still  greater  \yQVi\  came  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  con- 

feileracv. 

Edmund  Randolph  wrote  to  Washington :  "  The  nerves  of 
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government  are  unstioing,  both  in  energy  and  money,  and  the 
fashion  of  the  day  is  to  calumniate  the  best  services  if  un- 
successfuL"  Franklin  felt  that  these  rumors  of  incapacity  and 
wrong  were  doing  the  State  much  injury,  and  i>ersistently  held 
that  matters  were  better  than  they  seemed.  "  Our  domestic 
misunderstiindings,"  he  wrote  to  Hartley,  "  are  of  small  extent, 
though  monstrously  magnified  by  your  microscopic  newsi>ai>er>.*' 
Hartley  had  warned  Franklin  while  the  negotiations  of  pt*a4v 
were  j)ending  that  the  victorious  States  might,  after  all,  reje<-t 
the  authority  of  Ccmgress,  as  they  had  that  of  Britain,  so  that 
the  j)eace  would  be  but  the  ill-fated  moment  for  relaxing  all 
control.  Hamilton  wrote  to  Washington  on  March  17,  1783: 
'"  There  is  a  fatal  op]>osition  to  continental  views.  Necessity 
alone  can  work  a  reform.  But  how  produce  this  necessity  ? 
how  apply  it  ?  how  keep  it  within  salutary  bounds  ?  I  fear  we 
have  been  contending  for  a  shadow."  There  was  no  bt»tter 
proof  of  it  than  the  fact  that  not  a  quarter  of  the  reipiisi- 
tions  which  Congress  had  made,  and  was  to  make,  on  the  States 
for  the  necessary  ex|>enses  of  government  were  and  could  In? 
met.  The  need  of  a  central  controlling  |K)wer  was  more  and 
more  engaging  the  attention  of  circ»um8|)ect  observers.  Hamil- 
ton now  undertook  to  devise  a  plan  of  a  military  establishment 
for  the  peace.  He  urged  that  a  system  independent  of  and 
controlling  the  separate  States  was  essential,  if  the  westeni 
country  was  to  be  j)rotectcd  and  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
si  j)pi  to  be  secured. 

It  was  soon  evident,  such  was  the  laxity  of  the  bonds  between 
tlu'  States,  that  the  stipulations  of  the  recent  treaty  irould  not  be 
enforced.  The  only  power  to  hold  the  States  to  their  obliga- 
tions in  this  respect  was  that  same  Congress  whose  demands  were 
of  no  avail  in  asking  )>ecuniary  support  for  the  government. 

That  there  (»xistcd  a  <lisposition  on  l>oth  sides  not  honestly  to 
oh^rvc  the  conditions  of  th<»  treaty  was  only  too  apparent* 
—  on  thf  ])art  of  the  British  because  they  did  not  wish  to  olv 
srrvc  thcni,  and  on  the  ]>art  of  the  American  Cong^ss  because 
tiny  conhl  not.  Jefferson  s|M)kt»  of  Congress  as  "inactive  s|hh*w 
tators  of  the  infractions  because  they  had  no  effectual  |K>wer 
to  control  them."     A<lan)s  ccmtended  that  the  British  ministry 
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were  in  the  first  instance  responsible  for  a  breach  of  the  com- 
pact. Jay  maintained  that  the  blame  lay  with  the  Americans, 
and  he  said  to  John  Adams  *'*'  that  there  had  not  been  a  single 
day,  since  the  treaty  took  effect,  in  which  it  had  not  been  vio- 
lated by  one  or  other  of  the  States."  ' 

It  is  safe,  however,  to  assume  with  Richard  Henry  Lee,  "  that 
l)oth  coimtries  were  to  blame,  and  transgressions  were  on  each 
side  coequal."  Hamilton  said,  "  The  question  is  one  so  mixed 
and  doubtful  as  to  render  a  waiver  expedient  on  our  part."  At 
the  end  of  a  long  controversy  over  this  point  of  first  responsi- 
bility, it  was  *'  Cuii;ius's "  opinion  that  "  the  parties  were  as 
remote  from  agreement  as  when  they  began."  The  real  appre- 
hension was  whether  either  side,  actuated  by  passion,  should 
take  advantage  of  the  infractions  of  the  other,  and  deliberately 
put  common  concessions  out  of  reach.  Hamilton  remonstrated 
with  Governor  Clinton  on  such  "  intemj^erate  proceedings  "  in 
New  York  as  really  put  the  treaty  in  jeopardy. 

That  breach  of  the  treaty  which  seriously  affected  our  western 
history  was  in  the  detention  of  the  military  posts  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  which  were,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  included  in  the 
cx>ncessions  to  the  Republic.  There  was,  perhaps,  some  ground 
for  the  fear,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  that  the  concession  had 
seemed  like  abandoning  their  Indian  allies,  and  that  some  time 
was  needed  to  reconcile  them  to  the  change.  Such  had  been 
tlie  fear  of  Hartley,  and  he  liad  j)roposed  for  the  definitive 
articles  a  delay  of  three  years  in  which  to  pacify  the  tribes. 
The  suj>pi*ession  on  the  j)art  of  the  English,  however,  for  a 
long  time  of  any  reason  for  the  detention  was  in  a  high  degree 
irri tilting.  When  it  was  announced,  it  proved  an  allegation 
that  threw  the  blame  u])on  the  Americans,  since  it  was  held 
that  there  had  been  obstruction  in  the  several  States  to  the  col- 
h*ction  of  British  debts,  which  were  to  be  ])aid  under  the  terms 
of  the  pea<*e,  and  that  the  posts  were  retained  as  security  for  the 
unpaid  indebtedness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rightful 
processes  of  law  for  collecting  debts  had  been  impeded,  as  Jay 
in  his  n»jx>rt  acknowledged.  Hamilton,  in  his  OhHcrvatlons  on 
Jays  Treaty^  points  out  that  various  acts  respecting  the  British 
debts,  in  New  York,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  antedated 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  as  fixed  in  the  final  ratifications. 
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Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  and  (leorgia  had 
made  the  debts  payable  in  depreciated  paper  money,  when  the 
obligation  was  in  sterling.  Congress  virtually  aeknowleilgetl 
this  when  it  called  upon  the  States  (April  13,  1787)  to  repeal 
these  same  laws.  Hamilton  further  urged  it  was  "  an  usur]>:i- 
tion  ui>on  the  part  of  any  State  to  take  upon  itself  the  business 
of  retaliation."  Indeed,  Pennsylvania,  in  showing  that  one  of  her 
acts  complained  of  had  in  reality  been  passed  before  the  treaty 
was  made,  pointedly  affirmed  that  "  when  treaties  are  broken 
on  the  one  part,  representatives  from  the  other  contracting 
party  to  repair  the  breach  should  always  precede  retaliation.*' 

Meanwhile,  the  debtors  themselves  were  flying  over  the 
mountains,  where  they  could  not  be  followed,  impoverishing 
in  some  degree  the  pro<lucing  power  of  the  east,  and  abiding 
to  tliat  jwpidation  which  Franklin,  in  his  Sending  /'V/o/m  to 
America^  charged  the  British  government  with  pouring  into  the 
States.  Boudinot,  then  president  of  Congress,  had  early  fore- 
seen the  difficulty.  On  April  12,  1783,  he  wrote  to  Lafayette : 
''The  terms  of  peace  give  universal  satisfaction,  except  that 
no  time  is  mentioned  for  the  American  merchants  papng  their 
English  debts.  Having  the  greatest  part  of  their  estates  in  the 
public  funds,  and  having  suffered  greatly  by  the  depreciation  of 
the  money,  inevitable  ruin  must  be  their  j)ortion  if  they  have  not 
three  or  four  years  to  accomj)lish  the  business."  Congress  <lid, 
indeed,  in  the  following  June,  send  instructions  to  have  a  limit 
of  three  years  for  paying  th<*  debts  inserted  in  the  definitive 
treaty,  but  no  change  was  made.  Franklin,  in  a  more  exasper- 
ated s])irit,  rel)uk<»d  the  British  im])ortunity,  when  he  said  it  was 
Hritisli  (lepriMlations  that  had  made  Americans  unable  to  meet 
tln'  demands  of  their  British  en^litors.  As  the  years  went  on, 
an<l  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  was  stiU  arrestecl,  Tom  Paine 
reminded  the  British  creditors  that  it  was  their  commen*ial 
restiictions  that  interfered  with  the  course  of  justice,  in  de- 
]>i-ivinLr  the  Aiiieriean  merehant  of  his  legitimate  gains.  It 
was  estimated  that  tliese  del)ts  amounted  to  about  ♦28,000,(!M'^0, 
and  to  this  >^14.0()(>,(K)0  in  inti^rest  was  to  W  added,  making 
>:  J  J, ()()(). 000  in  all.  It  was  day's  a<lvo<»acv  of  paying  this  iu- 
tenst  that  eanie  near  at  a  hiter  day  (1794)  defeating  his  inni- 
fiiination  a-^  >]>erial  rnvoy  to  Kngland.  Kufus  King  thought 
that  no  jury  wnnld  award  interest.  Jolm  Adams  claimed  that 
the  war  had  annulled  Kn^rhuurs  ri^rhts  to  interest. 
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The  chief  infringements  of  the  treaty  on  the  American  side 
were  due  to  Virginia.  It  was  owing  to  her  tobacco  crop  that 
her  planters  now  owed  nearly  as  much  as  all  the  other  States 
combined.  Brissot  put  it  in  this  way :  "  The  independent 
Americans  have  but  little  money.  This  scarcity  rises  from  two 
causes.  First,  from  the  kind  of  commerce  they  heretofore  have 
carried  on  with  England,  and  afterwards  from  the  ravages  of  a 
seven  years'  war.  This  commerce  was  purely  one  of  exchange, 
and  in  certain  States,  as  Virginia,  the  importations  always  sur^ 
passed  the  exportations,  and  the  result  was  that  they  could  not 
but  be  debtors  to  England." 

This  question  of  the  creditors'  obligations  was  mixed  up  in 
the  public  mind  with  a  rightful  demand  for  compensation  due 
the  Americans  for  the  loss  of  fugitive  slaves,  carried  off  by  the 
British  at  the  evacuation  of  New  York.  The  president  of  Con- 
gress wrote  to  Franklin,  June  18,  1783 :  "  It  has  been  an  ill- 
judgetl  scheme  in  the  British  to  retain  New  York  so  long,  and 
send  off  the  negroes,  as  it  has  roused  the  spirit  of  the  citizens 
of  the  several  States  greatly."  The  value  of  such  slaves  was 
placeil  by  their  former  possessors  at  more  than  §400,000,  and 
they  were  said  to  number,  adults  and  children,  less  than  three 
thousand,  as  commissioners,  sent  to  watch  the  evacuation  of  New 
York,  reported. 

That  this  deportation  of  the  blacks  took  place  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Pitt,  but  it  was  contended  that  when  the  slaves  fled 
within  the  British  lines,  in  some  instances  in  response  to  Carle- 
ton's  pnK»lamations,  they  became  British  property,  and  could 
be  rijjhtfnlly  carried  off  like  other  ac(]uired  chattels,  and  that 
the  t^fnns  of  the  treaty  had  reference  only  to  seizing  slaves  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  them  off,  vvliich  had  not  been  done, 
thoutrh  there  was  a  doubt  in  some  cases  if  the  slaves  had  not 
come  within  the  Britisli  lines  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty. 
Jose]>h  Jones  wrote  to  Madison  tliat  this  ra})e  of  the  blacks 
would  inevitably  be  used  to  justify  delay  in  paying  the  Britisli 
debts.  Hamilton  contended  that  if  it  was  infamous  in  Great 
Britain  to  seduce  the  ncirroes,  it  would  have  been  still  more 
infamous  to  surrender  them  back  to  slavery.  lie  lield  that  tlie 
British  interpretation  had  iiinch  in  its  favor,  and  the  act  was 
not  "  such  a  clear  breach  of  treatv  as  to  iustifv  retaliation."    On 
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iiiiK'li  the  same  grounds  the  British  might  demand,  it  was 
contended,  the  deserters  from  their  service  who  liad  yielded  to 
American  seductions.  At  all  events,  this  carrying  off  of  shives 
instigated  the  Virginia  Assembly  in  May,  1784,  to  put  statu- 
tory obstacles  in  tlie  way  of  English  creditors.  Patrick  Henry 
was  a  warm  advocate  of  these  retaliatoiy  acts.  Riehanl  Ileur}' 
Lee  and  others  of  less  j)assionate  mood  op|K)sed  them,  but  in 
vain.  Among  the  soberer  remonstrants  was  George  Mason, 
who  wrote  to  Mr.  Henry:  ''On  the  whole,  we  have  lx»tter  tenns 
of  j)cace  than  America  had  cause  to  expect,  and  I  cannot  but 
think  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  and  imprudent  to  risk  a 
breach  of  the  peace.''  In  the  sequel,  Virginia  grew  more  mo«l- 
erate,  and  there  was  talk  of  a  plan  to  liquidate  the  debts  in 
seven  annual  installments.  Jefferson  could  flatter  himself  that 
before  the  last  installment  of  the  debts  was  paid,  the  value  of 
the  deported  slaves  could  Ikj  reserved.  Virginia,  meanwhih*, 
had  made  her  compliance  contingent  upon  that  of  the  other 
States,  an<l  ui)on  the  surrender  of  the  deported  negroes.  In 
these  demands,  as  in  her  imperative  demands  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  posts,  she  was  led  by  Patrick  Henry.  Congress  in  the 
end,  and  on  a  re])ort  from  Jay,  did,  as  we  have  sc^en,  what  it 
4*ouhl  to  induce  the  recalcitrant  States  to  purge  their  statute- 
books  of  all  laws  himlering  the*  colleeti<m  of  such  debts ;  the 
relief,  however,  was  not  absolute  till  the  adoption  of  the  Ftnlend 
Constitution  ijave  such  matteis  into  other  hands. 

Thus  the  most  serious  risk  of  the  peace  eame  from  that  State 
wliich,  in  her  territorial  extension,  claimed  to  have  gained  most 
by  the  persistt'ut  efforts  of  the  j)ea(*e  commissioners  to  carry 
the  Kepuidies  i)ounds  to  the  Mississippi. 

I'here  was  another  Hritisli  plea  for  the  rc»tention  of  the  west- 
ern j>o>ts  wliieli  liad  far  less  justiticati<m.  The  American  oom- 
mi-i^ioners  bad  re^ubitely  ret*ns<'d  to  guarantee  any  com|H»nsa- 
tion  to  lt>\ allots  I'oi-  th«'ir  losses,  and  the  British  agents  had  as 
per^i>teiitly  refused  to  make  reparaticm  for  private  proiH»rty 
of  the  jiatrint  |)arty  destroyed  iluring  the  war.  It  was  Jay's 
opiiiinii  that  •*  Pr.  Kraidvlin's  tirniness  and  exertion '' on  the 
Anurli-an  sj.lr  did  nuK'h  to  niaintain  their  ground.  All  which 
thr  Amrriean  «'oinnnNsioners  w«inld  c<mce<le  was  in  the  fifth 
artiele  of  the  treaty,  that  Congress  should   recommend  to  the 
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several  state  assemblies  to  repeal  their  confiscation  acts,  and 
make  such  restitution  of  property  already  confiscated  as  they 
could  consistently.  The  sixth  article,  however,  required  that 
there  should  be  no  future  confiscations  or  persecutions,  —  a  pro- 
vision which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  subjected  by  some,  as 
Hamilton  said,  to  a  "  subtle  and  evasive  inteq)retation." 

The  American  people  naturally  rated  the  Tories  by  the  worst 
of  them,  and  how  little  sympathy  there  was  for  them  can  be  con- 
ceived from  Franklin's  statement  of  their  case :  "  The  war 
against  us  was  begun  by  a  general  act  of  Parliament  declaring 
all  our  States  confiscated,  and  probably  one  great  motive  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  royalists  was  the  hope  of  sharing  in  these  confis- 
cations. They  have  played  a  deep  game,  staking  their  estates 
against  ours,  and  they  have  been  unsuccessful."  ••'  As  to  the 
Tories,"  said  Jay,  "  who  have  received  damage  from  us,  why  so 
much  noise  about  them  and  so  little  said  or  thought  of  Whigs, 
who  have  suffered  ten  times  as  much  from  these  same  Tories  ?  " 
Carleton,  with  undue  haste,  had  pressed  Congi*ess  to  do  what 
had  been  promised  for  it ;  but  Livingston  replied  that  no  action 
could  be  taken  till  the  articles  of  peace  were  ratified,  when,  as 
he  alleged,  the  recommendation  of  Congress  would  be  received 
with  more  respect,  after  the  "  asperities  of  the  war  shall  l)e  worn 
down."  When  Lady  Juliana  Penn  appealed  to  Jay  for  the 
rt»storation  of  her  rights  in  Pennsylvania,  he  replied  (December 
4,  1782):  "There  is  reason  to  expect  that  whatever  undue 
degree  of  severity  may  have  been  infused  into  our  laws  by  a 
merciless  war  and  a  strong  sense  of  injuries  will  yield  to  the 
influences  of  those  gentler  emotions  which  \\\q^  mild  and  cheerful 
season  of  peace  and  tranquillity  must  naturally  excite."  The 
re(*onimendati(m  called  for  by  the  treaty  was  in  due  time  made 
by  (^ongress,  but  the  States,  having  the  matter  in  their  own 
discretion,  showed  no  inclination  to  favor  the  loyalists. 

The  commissioners,  who  were  aware  that  the  terms  of  the 
tn*aty  in  this  respect  were  considered  in  Euro])e  ''  very  humili- 
ating to  Britain,"  insisted,  in  a  communication  to  Congress 
( Sej>tember  10,  1783),  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  should 
1h'  carried  out  *'  in  good  faith  and  in  a  manner  least  offensives  to 
the  feelings  of  the  king  and  court  of  Cireat  Britain,  who  u])on 
that  point  are  extremely  tender.  The  unseasonable  and  unne- 
cessary resolves  of  various  towns  on  this  subject,''  they  added. 
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'^  the  actual  expulsion  of  Tories  from  some  places,  and  the 
avowed  implacability  of  aliuost  all  who  have  published  their 
sentiments  about  the  matter,  are  circumstances  which  are  (*<>n- 
strued,  not  only  to  the  prejudice  of  our  national  magnanimity 
and  g(K)d  faith,  but  also  to  the  prejudice  of  our  government." 
Nevertheless,  the  States  were  content  to  feel,  as  ap|>arently 
Franklin  in  his  heart  felt,  that  the  recommendatory  clause  of 
the  treaty  was  simply  embodied  to  dismiss  the  matter,  and<,  if 
any  relief  was  to  be  aflPorded  the  loyalists,  there  was  naturally  a 
general  acquiescence  in  tlie  belief  that  their  relief  should  wait 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British  forces.  The  fate  that  should  then 
befall  them  was  |>erhaps  expressed  as  considerately  as  was  likely 
to  be  the  case  in  what  Jay  wrote :  "  I  think  the  faithless  and 
cruel  should  be  banished  forever  and  their  estates  confiscat^nl ; 
it  is  just  and  reasonable.  As  to  the  residue,  who  have  either 
ui)on  principle  oj)enly  and  fairly  opposed  us,  or  who  from 
timidity  have  fled  from  the  storm  and  remained  inoffensive, 
let  us  not  punish  the  fii*st  for  behaving  like  men,  nor  W  ta- 
tremelv  severe  to  the  latter  because  nature  had  made  them  like 
women." 

So  the  debts  and  the  loyalists  were  made  by  the  British  min- 
istry to  justify  as  best  they  could  the  retention  of  these  lake 
lK)sts  for  tlie  next  twelve  yeai-s,  with  all  the  repression  which  it 
implied  upon  the  development  of  the  northwest,  which  amountetl, 
in  Hamilton's  opinion,  to  the  value  of  £100,000  a  year. 

Two  or  three  months  after  the  preliminaries  of  |>eace  had 
been  n'ccived,  Con<:^ress,  with  the  same  precipitancy  which  char- 
acterized ("arleton  in  ur*;ing  action  about  the  loyalists,  in- 
stnirtrd  Wasliiuirton  to  arran^re  with  Ilaldimand  for  the  same 
s]M'(Mly  transfer  of  these  ))osts  at  the  west  and  on  the  lakes  as 
hatl  been  made  of  the  ))ort  of  New  York.  The  stations  in 
([uestion  were  those  at  Maekinae,  Detroit,  Wabash,  Miami, 
Foit  Kiie,  Niairara.  Oswej^o.  and  a  few  minor  points,  includint; 
two  on  L:ike  dianiplain.  The  post  at  Detroit  carried  with  it 
some  two  or  three  tlKMisand  neighboring  inliabitants,  and  then* 
Were,  in  atMition.  stiinr  other  settlers  near  Dutchman's  Point. 
Aeeonlini:ly,  on  »lnly  1*2.  1 7 S.S,  Washington  wrote  to  Ilaldimand 
and  dispateht'd  Steniun  with  th»»  letter.  On  August  3,  the 
American  general,  havini;  reaehtMl  Chambly,  sent  his  credentials 
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forward,  and  Haldimand  hasteued  to  the  Sorel  to  meet  him. 
It  was  then  that  Haldimand,  with  great  civility,  orally  declined 
to  discuss  the  matter  without  definite  orders  from  his  superiors, 
and  a  few  days  later  took  the  same  position  in  letters  which  he 
addressed  to  Steuben  and  to  Washington.  The  English  general 
also  declined  to  allow  Steuben  to  proceed  to  an  inspection  of  the 
posts.  Steuben  later  told  the  president  of  Congress  that  in  his 
opinion  the  British  were  *'  planning  their  schemes  in  Canada  for 
holding  the  frontier  jK>sts  for  a  year  or  two  longer." 

Hartley,  indeed,  had  anticipated  in  the  com^se  of  the  nego- 
tiations at  Paris,  as  has  been  shown,  that  the  Indians  would 
find  themselves  by  the  treaty  "  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  that 
people  against  whom  they  had  been  incited  to  war,"  and  that 
it  was  as  necessary  to  treat  them  warily  as  it  was  that  pro- 
vision shoidd  first  be  made  for  the  traders.    Already,  in  August, 

1783,  the  British  traffickers  at  the  upper  jwsts  had  complained 
of  American  interference  with  their  profits  in  a  trade  which 
was  known  to  be  worth  <£50,000,  in  the  region  beyond  Lake 
Superior.  A  little  later  the  Montreal  merchants  represented 
tliat  the  trade  of  Mackinac  comprised  three  quarters  of  the 
entire  trade  in  the  Mississippi  valley  between  39°  and  60°  of 
latitude.  The  finest  fur  country  was  represented  to  be  that 
south  of  Lake  Superior,  but  here  hardly  a  quarter  of  its  pos- 
sible yield  was  secured,  owing  to  the  irascibility  of  the  Sioux. 
Well  might  Frobislier,  one  of  the  leading  traders,  contend  that 
it  would  be  a  ''  fatal  moment ''  when  the  posts  were  given  up. 
Hartley's  reasons  for  delay  in  surrendering  this  trade  were 
precisely  those  now  advanced  by  Haldimand  in  reporting  his 
action  to  Lonl  North,  and  he  was  doubtless  v\<A\t  in  alleirinjr 
that  undue  haste  might  incite  tlie  savages  about  the  posts  to 
war,  while  the  traders  dependent  on  them  needed  time  to  close 
their  accounts.  After  waitinc;'  nearly  a  year  for  such  molli- 
fying and  conclusive   effects,  Haldimand  <m  his  part  in  April, 

1784,  asked  instructions  from  Lord  North;  and  Knox,  on  the 
other  hand,  on  May  12,  1784,  was  ordered  to  make  a  new 
demand,  and  sent  Colonel  Hall,  who  in  July  was  dismissed  by 
Haldimand  with  the  same  courtesv,  because  no  orders  to  sur- 
render  the  posts  had  been  received.  Previous  to  this,  on  April 
0,  Gn»at  Britain  had  ratified  the  definitive  treaty,  as  C/ongr(»ss 
had  done  on  .January  14  preceding,  and  in  August  Haldimand 
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was  in  possession  of  the  verified  document.  It  was  now  apjxir- 
ent  that  the  issue  had  become  a  serious  one.  The  question  was 
not  only  upon  the  language  of  the  treaty,  "  with  all  convenient 
speed,"  but  also  upon  the  proj)riety  of  considering  the  provi- 
sional or  the  definitive  treaty  as  the  true  date  for  release.  The 
Atlantic  ports  had  indeed  been  given  up  after  the  provisional 
treaty,  but  that  was  an  act  of  mutual  convenience.  It  was 
Hamilton's  opinion  that  the  practice  of  nations  in  similar  cjis^'s 
was  not  decisive  ;  while  the  United  States  had  seemed  to  agn^e 
to  the  longer  period  by  deferring  its  legislative  recommenda- 
tions till  after  the  final  treaty  had  been  ratified. 

It  has  sometimes  been  alleged  that  the  retention  of  the  j)osts 
was  sim])ly  an  exj)edient  to  force  the  Americans  to  make  such 
terms  with  the  Indians  as  the  British  commissioner  had  failed 
to  make  by  the  treaty,  and  possibly  to  gain  some  vantage- 
ground  in  case  there  might  be  a  further  rectification  of  the 
frontier. 

The  relation  of  the  frontiers  with  the  tribes  was  certainlv  a 
critical  one,  and  largely  because  of  the  neglect  of  the  Indian 
interests  by  the  British.  Patrick  Henry  was  urging  at  this 
time  an  amalgamation  of  races,  and  he  desired  to  have  Iwunties 
offered  for  half-breed  children  as  a  means  of  pacification :  but 
there  was  ijfi'nerallv  ijreater  faith  in  muskets.  General  Jetlediah 
Huntington  was  now  recommending  to  Washington  the  sending 
of  some  five  or  six  hundred  regidars  to  the  frontiers,  for  the 
military  sitnati(m  in  the  west  was  looking  serious;.  At  the  jH»aiv, 
according  to  Pickering's  estimate,  it  had  been  thought  that  more 
than  eight  hundred  trooj>s  would  be  necessary  to  garrison  the 
entire  frontier,  nortli,  west,  and  south.  That  officer  had  then 
assii^ned  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  to  Niagara,  ^'  the  most 
ini]>(»rtant  pass  in  America,*'  sixty  to  Detroit,  and  one  hundrwl 
t<»  the  farther  lake  ])osts.  In  June,  1784,  Monroe  urgeil  (\>n- 
gn'ss  to  be  ]>re]>ared  to  maintain  a  west-t'rn  force ;  but  all  ho 
could  ac(M)m])lish  was  to  secure  s<mie  seven  hundred  twelve- 
in«)nths'  militia  from  (\)unecti<*ut,  Xi'W  York,  New  Jersev,  and 
Pennsylvania,  to  prottu't  the  frontiiT. 

Indian  ontrap's  were  renewe<l  <m  the  frontiers  in  the  spring 
of  17x:5,  and  in  A]»ril,  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania  was  moving 
Coni^n-ess  to  take  some  effective  steps.  On  May  1,  Congreiw 
ordered   that   the   northwestern  tribes  should  be  officially  in* 
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formed  of  the  terms  of  the  peace,  and  one  Ephraim  Douglas 
was  sent  to  Detroit.  De  Peyster,  the  British  commander  at 
that  post,  was  found  by  Douglas  to  have  given  the  Indians  the 
impression  that  the  posts  were  still  to  be  retained  by  the  Brit- 
ish. On  July  6,  in  the  presence  of  the  American  agent,  De 
Peyster  urged  the  Indians  to  be  quiet,  and  told  them  that  he 
could  no  longer  keep  them,  and  gave  Douglas  an  opportunity  to 
explain  the  treaty.  A  few  days  later,  Douglas  went  to  Niagara, 
where  General  McLean  was  now  feeding  three  thousand  Indians, 
and  there  had  an  interview  with  Brant.  This  chieftain  disclosed 
that  the  Indian  lands  must  be  secured  to  the  tribes  before  any 
treaties  could  be  made.  Douglas  reported  to  General  Lincoln, 
now  secretary  of  war,  that  he  was  neither  permitted  to  accom- 
pany Brant  to  the  Mohawk  villages,  nor  to  address  the  Indians. 
Simon  Girty,  who  was  De  Peyster's  inteq)reter,  served  in  the 
same  capacity  later  for  Sir  John  Johnson,  when  another  confer- 
ence was  held  with  the  Indians  at  Sandusky,  and  Johnson  warned 
them  not  to  jxjrmit  the  Americans  to  occupy  their  lands.  It  was 
advice  which  led  to  many  difficulties,  though  Congress  itself 
was  not  without  resjx)nsibilities  for  the  long  and  harassing 
conflict  which  followed  upon  their  occupation  of  the  territory 
north  of  the  Ohio,  though  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  results 
were  worth  the  cost.  "  As  to  originating  the  Indian  war,"  said 
Boudiuot,  ten  years  later,  while  president  of  that  body,  "  so 
far  from  its  being  originated  by  Great  Britain,  I  know  that  it 
originated  in  the  false  policy  of  Congress  in  1783  ;  I  foretold 
it  then,  with  all  its  consequences." 

It  is  necessary  now  to  broaden  our  survey  somewhat  in  order 
to  understand  better  the  real  reasons  which  had  induced  Ilaldi- 
mand  to  devise  a  plan  for  retaining  the  posts,  —  a  scheme  •  into 
which  the  ministry  easily  entered.  "  Wlio  are  these  mighty 
and  clamorous  Quebec  merchants  ? "  exclaimed  William  Lee, 
when  the  news  reached  Brussels  in  February,  1783,  that  they 
were  com])laining  of  the  p(»aee.  It  was,  in  fact,  these  Cana- 
dian fur  traders  who  saw  in  the  concessions  of  the  bounds 
which  had  been  made  in  the  treaty  that  their  traffic  could  no 
longer  be  protected  from  the  rivalry  of  the  Americans.  As 
Brissot  reckoned,  the  annual  sales  in  furs  at  London,  coming 
from  Canada,  amounted  for  a  few  years  succeeding  the  peace  to 
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about  five  inillion  "livres  tournois."  "  It  is  from  this  consider- 
jitiou/'  he  adds,  ''  that  the  restitution  of  these  forts  is  withheld/* 
It  \v:i3  supposed  at  the  time  that  one  of  the  objects  in  prolonj::- 
iiig  British  intrigues  with  the  disaffected  Vermonters,  so  as  to 
detach  them  from  the  Union,  was,  as  Hamilton  expressed  it,  t4i 
"  conduce  to  the  security  of  Canada  and  to  the  preservation  of 
the  western  i)osts." 

The  British  furthermore  felt  that  these  American  rivals  wouKl 
find  no  longer  any  obstacles  to  their  wish  to  opi»n  an  inter- 
oceanic  channel  of  trade.  Carver  tells  us  of  a  purpose  which  ha«l 
been  entertained  by  the  Atlantic  colonists,  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  to  send  an  exi)edition  under  Colonel  Rogers  to- 
wai'ds  the  Pacific,  with  the  exi)ectation  of  discovering  the  long- 
hidden  Straits  of  Anian.  The  clash  of  arms  had  prevented  the 
fulfillment.  While  the  war  was  progressing,  however,  the  English 
government  had  sent  Captain  C-ook  on  his  famous  voyage,  with 
instructions  (177G)  to  make  the  Psudfic  coast  at  45^  north  lati- 
tude, and  to  follow  it  north  to  65°,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  that 
long-sought  strait,  for  the  discovery  of  which  the  British  gov- 
erniucnt  had  rcccntlv  offered  a  rewanl  of  ,£20,000.  Little  was 
tlu'U  known  of  what  Spain  had  already  done  on  that  same  eoa>t, 
for  tlu^  Spanish  flag  had  regally  l>een  shown  above  42°  and  uj»  Xo 
50  ,  while  I  laccta  had  actually  surmised  the  existence  of  the 
Columbia  in  1775. 

When  Cook,  at  Xootka  Stmnd,  saw  the  natives  tremble  at 
the  noise  of  his  guns,  he  was  convinced  that  the  Spaniards  had 
not  alrcatly  accustomed  them  to  oixlnancc.  lie  himself  misstnl 
the  Straits  of  Juan  dc  la  Fuca,  but  by  recording  the  presence 
of  the  sra  otter  in  those  waters,  he  intimat^nl  a  future  industry* 
of  the  rev^^ion.  ills  journals  were  not  publishe<l  till  1784— S5: 
but  a  luiif  oilieial  report  had  already  l)een  made  public,  whteh 
John  Ledyard,  a  Conneetieut  adventun»r,  used  in  pn^]xiring  an 
aiMMMut  of  th«'  voyage.  ])ublished  at  ILirtford  (1783)  just  at 
the  el«»-.i'  of  th«?  w'.w.  Ledyard  had  l)et*n  a  corporal  of  marines 
on  Conk's  <^hip.  It  wa>»  an  indication  of  the  interest,  since  the 
pre«-siin»  of  war  had  been  removed,  which  was  taken  in  adveu- 
tuitHi-^  ti-iHic  that  Ledyard,  eager  to  be  the  first  to  o])en  trade 
oil  the  noithwrst  coast,  now  engaged  the  attention  of  RoWrt 
Morii>  in  his  plan-^.  Lcilyanl  was  through  life  the  sport  of 
freakish  fortune,  and  no  effort  of  his  could  mould  the  passing 
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encouragement  even  of  Morris  into  practical  shape,  and  he 
went  to  Europe  to  enter  new  fields.  JefiPerson,  then  the  Ameri- 
can minister  at  Paris,  feeling  him  to  be  "  a  person  of  ingenuity 
and  information,  but  unfortunately  of  too  much  imagination," 
gently  encouraged  him,  and  Ledyard  started  to  pass  through 
Kussia  and  approach  his  goal  by  way  of  Kamschatka.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  had  encountered  him,  had  reached  a  high 
opinion  of  him,  and  thought  him  the  only  person  fitted  for  such 
an  exploration.  His  attempt  failed,  and  it  was  left  for  some 
Boston  merchants,  a  few  years  later,  to  accomplish  by  a  voyage 
around  Cape  Horn  the  preemption  of  the  valley  of  the  Columbia, 
to  become  the  goal  of  fur-trading  competitors. 

An  organized  eflfort  on  the  part  of  the  British  merchants  had 
been  made  in  1783,  just  at  the  time  when  the  retention  of  the 
posts  was  under  consideration,  by  the  formation  of  the  North 
West  or. Canada  Company!  This  trading  organization  almost 
immediately  started  up  rival  companies.  Some  bloody  contests 
in  the  wilderness  followed  between  their  respective  pioneers, 
which  were  ended  only  by  their  combining  in  1787.  Sepa- 
rately, and  later  jointly,  the  trading  instincts  of  these  associates 
pushed  adventurers  on  the  one  hand  up  the  Ottawa  and  so  to 
the  Peace  River,  and  by  the  Ma(»kenzie  to  the  Arctic  seas ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  ultimately  to  and  beyond  the  Rockies.  By 
1785,  they  had  begun  to  plant  the  British  flag  north  of  the 
Mississippi  and  upon  the  Missouri,  as  well  as  on  the  lesser 
of  the  upper  affluents  of  the  main  river.  The  headquarters 
of  these  operations  were  maintained  on  that  portage,  between 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  which  the  treaty 
had  just  made  the  line  of  boundary  of  the  new  Republic,  in 
ijmorance  of  the  real  ultimate  source  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  the 
springs  of  the  river  which  enters  Lake  Superior  at  Duluth.  A 
correct  knowledge  of  geography  would  iu  reality  have  lost  the 
Unite<l  States  a  large  part  of  the  modern  Minnesota.  The 
traffic  along  this  treaty  route  was  conducted  with  a  policy  too 
like  that  which  had  enfeebled  New  France  on  the  same  soil, 
to  insure  an  equal  contest  with  the  American  settler  in  the  later 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  Columbia  valley.  There  was, 
however,  on  the  ])art  of  some,  a  conception  that  American 
enterprise  must  seek  its  channel  to  the  Pacific  and  the  nations 
beyond  not  so  much  in  the  north,  in  conflict  with  the  British, 
ms  in  the  south,  in  the  rivalry  of  the  Spanish. 
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By  the  time  that  Carleton  had  withdrawn  (November,  1783) 
the  British  troops  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  it  had  bei'onie 
apparent  to  tlie  British  government,  on  the  prompting  of  tht» 
merchants  of  Canada,  that  the  conditions  of  the  peace  were 
far  from  favorable  to  that  class  of  subjects.  These  trading 
combinations  had  of  late  been  extending  their  operations  from 
Detroit  and  Mjickinac  as  centres,  and  their  movements  had 
conduced  to  the  founding  of  Milwaukee  and  other  new  posts 
on  and  beyond  the  lakes.  A  later  attempt  to  carry  a  larger 
vessel  than  had  before  been  used  on  Lake  Superior  through 
the  rapids  at  the  Sault  failed  ;  but  with  such  craft  as  still 
sailed  on  those  waters,  the  volume  of  the  trade  was  large,  and 
more  than  half  of  it  was  conducted  by  the  merchants,  through 
the  ix)sts  which  rightfully  fell  to  the  Americans  by  the  treaty 
and  were  still  in  British  hands.  Hamilton  put  it  more  strongly, 
and  said  tliat  by  surrendering  half  the  lakes,  England  <|uit- 
claimed  a  nuich  larger  part  of  the  fur  trade.  Of  tlie  two  thou- 
sand troops  now  holding  Canada,  less  than  eight  hundretl 
occupied  the  ])osts  from  Oswego  westward,  while  less  than  four 
hundred  held  Lake  Chami)lain  and  its  approaches.  Preserving 
the  posts  by  such  a  force  as  this,  it  was  hoped  to  jirevent  the 
transfer  of  allegiance  to  the  new  Republic  of  the  allied  nier- 
i'liants,  who  might  otherwise  prefer  to  cling  to  their  profits 
under  the  new  Kt^public  rather  than  to  their  birthright  without 
tlieui.  It  was,  perhaps,  safe  to  trust  to  the  future  for  some 
vindication  of  a  refusal  to  give  up  these  stations,  and  the  delay 
had  convinced  the  traders  that  there  was  no  immediate  need  of 
discovering  otlu»r  ]K)rtages  to  the  far  West,  as  at  first  they  had 
bc^j^un  to  do.  Thus  not  only  were  mercantile  interests  to  W 
served,  but  ]>ride  also,  for  there  was  a  growing  sense  of  nior- 
tiiication  at  the  loss  by  the  treaty  of  the  principal  carrj-ing 
]»laces,  and  the  hope  was  entertained  tliat  some  rectification  of 
the  boundary  might  yet  be  possible,  through  the  failure  of  the 
Anierii-an  government  to  maintain  itself,  as  was  indeed  later 
attempted  by  those  who  negotiat^Ml  a  treaty  with  Jay  in  1794. 
In  argnini:  the  cjuestion  of  ])riority  of  infractions,  the  British 
ai^nnts  claimed  that,  until  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  were 
<'\<han":e<l  in  Mav,  1TS4,  it  was  not  incumbent  on  the  British 
goverinnent  to  i**^u<'  onlers  to  evacuate  the  posts,  and  that  such 
orders,  if  issued  then,  could  not  have  reached  Quebec  before 
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July,  1784,  and  that  prior  to  this  the  American  States  had 
enacted  laws  impeding  the  collection  of  the  British  debts. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  British  policy  had  been  deter- 
mined even  before  the  two  governments  had  respectively  rati- 
fied the  definitive  articles,  for  the  day  before  Parliament  con- 
finned  the  treaty,  Sydney  had  sent  instructions  to  Haldimand, 
which  reached  him  before  June  14,  1784,  to  hold  fast  to  the 
]H>sts.  It  is  thus  certain  that  a  month  before  the  time  came 
for  relieving  the  British  government  of  an  imputation  of  un- 
fairness, this  action  was  taken.  If  it  was  not  an  infraction  of 
the  treaty,  then  no  enactment  of  the  American  States,  anterior 
to  the  same  date,  could  be  held  to  be  such.  The  facts  are,  that 
both  sides  were  faithless,  and  practically  by  acts  of  even  date  ; 
nor  was  there  any  disjwsition  on  either  side  to  undo  promptly 
what  had  been  done,  when  both  sides  were  fully  informed  of 
the  ratification.  The  motives  in  both  cases  were  those  of  mer- 
cantile gain. 

The  retention  of  the  posts  meant  a  profit  to  the  English  in 
excess  of  wliat  would  be  gained  by  the  possession  of  New  York, 
and  larger  than  any  possible  loss  by  repudiation  of  the  debts. 

When  Governor  Clinton  of  New  York,  after  Congress  had 
ratified  the  treaty,  demanded  the  evacuation  of  Oswego  and 
Niagara  by  sending,  in  March,  1784,  an  agent  who  made  the 
demand  at  Quebec  in  May,  Ilaldiinand,  who  did  not,  as  it 
turned  out,  get  word  of  the  British  ratification  till  the  following 
August,  would  not  recognize  the  right  of  a  single  State  to  make 
sut'h  a  ilemand  ;  and  as  if  to  screen  the  real  object  of  the  posts' 
retention,  intimated  that  tlie  })()sts  might  not  be  surrendered  at 
all,  if  the  claims  of  the  loyalists  were  not  better  respected.  In 
August,  that  general  was  pointedly  warned  by  his  superiors 
to  refrain  from  such  explanations,  and  in  November,  he  left  his 
suceessor,  St.  Leger,  instructions  to  observe  the  same  warning. 

Jay,  on  September  (>,  178"),  when  the  loyalists  were  moving 
into  Ontario  almost  by  thousands,  notified  John  Adams  that 
**some  of  the  loyalists  advise  and  warmly  press  the  detention 
of  the  |H3sts;''  but  when,  in  the  latter  part  of  1785,  Adams,  then 
the  American  minister  in  London,  first  learned  officially  of  the 
grounds  for  still  holding  the  ])ost,  it  was  not  ascribed  to  the 
neglect  of  the  loyalists,  but  accounted  a  means  of  securing 
payment  of  the  debts. 
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When  Ilaldimand,  In  making  answer  to  the  demanil  for  the 
posts  within  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York,  had  referretl  to 
the  h)yalists,  their  fate  had  long  been  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
By  August,  1783,  the  pioneers  of  this  expatriated  bo<ly  were 
beginning  to  reach  Canaila  from  New  York  in  large  numbers^ 
to  seek  for  new  homes.  Dunmore,  while  the  negotiations  for 
peace  were  going  on,  had  proposed  to  settle  these  faithfid  sul>- 
jeets  on  the  Mississippi,  with  a  view  of  using  them  from  that 
base  in  continuing  the  war,  just  as  Washington  at  one  time  had 
looked  beyond  the  mountains  to  find  an  asylum  if  irretrievable 
disaster  overtook  him  on  the  sea  coast.  But  the  peace  had 
clianged  all.  Franklin  and  his  associates  wouhl  not  listen  to 
any  scheme  of  making  the  confedei'ation  resi)ousible  for  the 
security  of  the  loyalists,  while  there  was  no  provision  for  which 
the  English  connnissioners  had  contended  so  steadfastly,  and  if 
Jay  was  correct  in  his  assurance  to  Livingston,  DecemlK»r  12, 
1782,  the  British  connnissioners  did  not  exi)ect  that  restorations 
would  bo  made  to  all  that  class.  But  their  constancv  hail  bet»n 
of  no  avail,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  luckless  Tories  had  been  left 
to  the  uncertain  consideration  of  the  several  States.  There  was 
nothing  then  left  for  the  British  commissioners  to  do  but,  in 
the  choice  of  northern  bounds  which  the  Americans  g:ive  them, 
to  select  those  which  left  the  southern  peninsula  of  Canada 
between  Lakes  Ontario  and  Huron  in  British  hands.  It  was 
hen%  in  a  region  which  had  been  previously  almost  uiioccupitHl, 
that  it  was  now  ])roi>osed  to  settle  these  unhappy  refugees, 
though  llaldimand,  in  November,  1783,  recommended  that  a 
settlement  be  made  near  (^atai*aqui.  Beside  those  who  had 
come  overland  from  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1783,  others 
left  the  same  j)ort  by  ship  in  the  following  autumn,  to  join  such 
as  ha<l  ;;:oiie  before.  Li  tin*  cxchIus  it  is  supposed  that  al)Out 
fifty  thousand  Hed  to  (^anatla,  and  if  the  figures  of  the  Tory, 
.Judi^e  Jones,  can  be  trusted,  there  were  one  hundred  thousand 
of  thesr  exiles  who  departed  from  New  York  to  seek  S4>me 
n>;vhini  ]>etwefMi  March  and  Novemlwr  of  that  year  (1783). 
Within  :\  twrlveniontli,  there  were  certainly  ten  thousand  of 
thrill  who  found  their  way  to  these  upiM»r  Canadian  lands,  and 
>oine  twenty  thousand  are  known  to  have  gone  to  the  maritime 
j»ro\  inees. 

These  outcasts  earned  into  Canada  just  the  blood,  hardihood* 
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and  courage  which  were  so  needed  in  a  new  country.  From 
their  devotion  to  an  undivided  empire,  they  later  assumed  the 
name  of  United  Empire  Loyalists,  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  settlei*s.  They  were  a  band  that  the  States  could  ill 
afford  to  drive  from  their  society.  Not  a  few  of  the  Americans 
then  felt  that  these  defeated  countrymen  could  have  been  much 
better  dealt  with  within  the  Republic  than  as  refugees  in  a 
neighboring  land,  where  they  would  be  stirred  by  animosities. 
John  Adams  said  of  them :  "  At  home,  they  would  be  impotent ; 
abroad,  they  are  mischievous."  No  one  felt  it  at  the  time  more 
warmly  than  Patrick  Henry,  who  urged  that  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  settle  beyond  the  Appalachians.  ''They  are," 
he  said  in  a  speech  to  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  "an  enterpris- 
ing, moneyed  people,  serviceable  in  taking  off  the  surplus  prod- 
ucts of  our  lands."  He  added  that  he  had  no  fear  that  those 
who  had  "  laid  the  proud  British  lion  at  their  feet  should  now 
be  afraid  of  his  whelps." 

While  what  is  now  the  Province  of  Ontario  was  coming  into 
being  north  of  the  lakes,  there  was  a  parallel  movement  going 
on  south  of  Lake  Erie,  which  was  in  the  end  to  reach  a  far 
greater  development.  Before  the  tidings  of  peace  had  reached 
this  more  southern  wilderness,  and  late  in  the  winter  of  1782- 
83,  the  frontiersmen  and  the  Shawnees,  with  other  confederated 
tribes,  were  still  keeping  up  the  hostile  counter-niovenients 
which  had  long  tracked  that  country  with  blood.  Hamilton 
was  reaching  the  conclusion  that  "tlie  most  just  and  humane 
way  of  removing  them  is  by  extending  our  settlements  to  their 
neighborhood."  The  Indians  north  of  the  Ohio  had  not  re- 
ceived from  Haldimand  the  aid  for  which  they  had  hoped,  for 
tlie  }x>licy  of  the  British  made  at  this  time  for  })eace.  Never- 
theless, the  old  feuds,  quite  as  madly  followed  by  white  as  by 
savage,  were  not  to  be  quelled,  and  they  continued  for  some 
years.  Judge  Innes  shows  by  figures  that  from  1783  to  1790, 
at  least  fifteen  hundred  frontiersmen  were  killed  in  these  impla- 
cable raids,  and  that  twenty  thousand  horses  wt^re  stolen  from 
one  side  or  the  other.  Creneral  Irvine,  who  was  watching  these 
lawless  actions  from  Fort  Pitt,  did  his  best  to  prevent  settlers 
passing  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  he  believed  that  nothing  but  the 
extirpation  of  the  Indians  or  driving  them  beyond  the  lakes 
and  the  Mississippi  could  ever  n^nder  this  region  habitable. 
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This  was  the  condition  of  that  country  when  American  offi- 
cers, now  looking  forwaixl  to  a  resi)ite  from  war,  were  ho]>in<; 
to  provide  within  it  new  homes  for  some  pirt  at  least  of  a  dis- 
banded army.  This  peaceful  movement  had  begun  in  the  spring 
of  1783,  at  Newburgh  on  the  Hudson,  while  Washington  was 
awaiting  the  official  ju'omulgation  of  peace  from  Carleton  in  Nfw 
York.  Tlie  movement  was  at  the  start  in  the  hands  of  Gener- 
als Huntington  and  Uufus  Putnam.  On  June  16,  two  hundriMl 
and  eighty-eight  officers  of  Washington's  weary  army,  mainly 
New  Englanders,  petitioned  Congress  that  the  lands  gninte<l 
for  military  service  in  1776  should  be  surveyed  in  what  is  now 
eastern  Ohio,  so  that  they  could  l)e  occupietl,  and  in  time  ron- 
stitute  a  separate*  State  of  the  Union.  The  lands  to  which  they 
referred  were  east  of  a  meridian  which  left  the  Ohio  twenty'- 
four  miles  west  of  the  Scioto,  and  struck  northwanl  to  the  Mau- 
mee,  whence  the  line  followed  that  sti'cam  to  Lake  Krit».  Put- 
nam besi)<)ke  Washington's  influence  in  behalf  of  the  {>etition, 
and  suggested  for  the  protection  of  the  intende<l  settlements 
that  a  chain  of  forts,  twenty  miles  apart,  should  be  i)la<^  on 
the  western  bounds  of  this  tract.  Washington  transmitted  to 
Coni^ress  the  letter  of  the  officers,  with  Putnam's  letter  and  hi* 
own  ai)j)roval ;  but  nothing  came  of  the  ap])eal. 

Mt»aiiwhile,  various  })rojects  had  been  broache<l  looking  to  a 
more  comprtdiensive  ap[)ro})riation  of  the  region  to  civilizeti 
uses.  Jefferson,  with  the  instincts  of  a  {Kditician,  was  ctmtem- 
])lating  tht*  planting  of  a  State  on  Lake  Erie  as  a  northern  ap 
IH'ntlage,  whii'h  should  lu'  offset  by  a  8<nithem  one  on  the  Ohi«>. 
This  was  a  revival  of  a  project  of  Franklin  some  years  In^fore. 
(\»lont'l  Pickt'iing,  with  a  n<u-thern  fervor,  was  thinking  «)f  a 
St:itf  to  1m'  set  u[)  at  once,  with  a  military  spirit,  and  fnun 
\\  lilfh  slavery  >hould  be  excluded.  On  June  5,  1783,  Colonel 
IJland  ot*  Viiginia  introduecd  in  Congress  an  ordinance  for 
eieitin^  i  territorv  north  of  the  Ohio  and  dividing  it  into  div 
trirts,  with  tlie  ultimate  ])ur]iose  of  making  States  of  them. 
when  their  |>opMlations  reatdietl  two  thousand  each.  This  ter- 
litniy  was  to  be  defended  by  fnmtier  posts,  and  seminaries  of 
h'arniu'^  wrri'  to  be  eneourairetl. 

W  hih'  all  these  measures  were  thus  still  inchoate,  unauthori^tl 
approjuiations  of  the  luilian  country  by  reckless  {lartios  s^vumhI 
likely  to  revive  lingering  hostilities.    To  avert  this  danger.  Con- 
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gress,  in  September,  1783,  issued  a  proclamation  against  such 
unlawful  occupation  of  the  Indian  lands.  This  action  did  little 
to  accomplish  its  object.  We  soon  find  McKee,  in  September, 
telling  Sir  John  Johnson  that  the  Sandusky  Indians  suspect 
the  Americans  of  a  design  to  encroach  upon  their  tribal  lands. 
The  steady  flow  of  settlers  across  the  Ohio  did  seem  to  ])oint 
to  such  a  purpose.  Ilaldimand  was  confident  that  these  provo- 
cations would  end  in  a  war,  which  would  be  ruinous  to  the  sav- 
age. Tills  meant  that  the  retained  posts  would  be  deprived  of 
a  natural  barrier ;  and  he  accordingly  urged  Sir  John  Johnson 
to  ineidcate  moderation  upon  the  Indians. 

With  tliese  dangers  impending,  Washington,  on  September  7, 
1783,  recommended  in  a  letter  the  laying  out  of  two  new  States 
in  this  western  region.  In  language  nearly  following  that  of 
Wasliington,  Congress,  on  October  15,  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  ordinance  of  the  next  year,  resolved  to  erect  a  distinct 
government  north  of  the  Ohio,  but  at  the  same  time  a  commit- 
tee reiKjited  to  Congress  that  the  Indians  were  not  prepared 
'*  to  relinquish  their  territorial  claims  without  further  strug- 
gles," and  recommended  that  emigrants  be  invited  to  enter  the 
region  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami, 
up  that  stream,  and  down  the  Maumee  to  Lake  Erie.  The  next 
month,  November,  1783,  Washington,  in  taking  leave  of  the 
army,  pointed  to  the  west  as  promising  a  happy  asylum  for  the 
vet<?ran  soldiers,  *'  who,  fond  of  domestic  enjoyments,  are  seek- 
ing for  pei'sonal  independence." 

We  need  now  to  consider  the  existing  state  of  the  controversy 
over  the  title  to  these  same  lands.  The  steps  for  a  western  gov- 
ernment, both  north  and  south  of  the  Ohio,  were  doubtless  in 
part  owing  to  a  wish  to  bring  Virginia  to  an  unrestricted  ces- 
sion of  her  alleged  or  establislied  riglits  to  the  country.  There 
had  been  a  memorial  addressed  to  her  Assembly  in  December, 
1783,  asking  to  have  Kentucky  set  up  as  a  State,  and  urging 
tliat  more  States  would  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  Union.  Re- 
ferring to  this  desire  for  self-government,  it  added,  ''  A  fool  can 
put  on  his  clothes  better  than  a  wise  man  can  do  it  for  him." 

When  we  consider  tlio  ahnost  inexplicable  language  of  the 
Virginia  charter  of  IGOO,  it  shows  how  state  pride  can  obscure 
th<»  mind  to  find  Georgia  Mason  pronouncing  its  definition  of 
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bounds  ^^  intelligible  and  admitting  of  natural  and  easy  con- 
struction/' However  this  may  be,  Virginia  was  now  content  to 
hold  that,  defining  her  limits  in  her  constitution  of  1776,  and 
the  confederation  accepting  her  adherence,  with  full  knowled*^e 
of  that  constitution,  tlie  other  States  were  bound  to  recognize 
the  confederation's  declared  principle,  '*  that  no  State  shall  \w 
de])rived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States." 
This  precluded  tlie  Union,  it  was  held,  making  any  demand  f<»r 
cessions.  With  these  convictions,  the  Virginia  Assembly  had 
])roved  little  inclined  to  brook  any  opposition,  such  as  Tom 
Paine  had  made  in  his  Public  Good^  when  he  represented  the 
United  States  at  the  ])eace  becoming  "  heir  to  an  extensive  qu:ui- 
tity  of  vac*ant  land  "  in  the  west.  The  Assembly  was  so  in- 
censed at  Paine  for  such  opinions  that  it  stoppetl,  at  the  second 
ivading,  a  bill  which  had  l)een  introduced  to  coni{>en8ate  him 
for  his  services  in  the  Kevolution. 

Congress  had  already  determined  to  accept  cessions,  as  it  had 
that  of  New  York,  without  inquiring  into  title.  A  committt^e 
had  been  appointed  to  look  into  the  terms  of  the  cession  pro- 
posed by  Virginia,  and  on  September  13,  1783,  this  committee 
ha<l  reeoniniended  that  Congress  should  accept  the  Virginia  ee>- 
sion,  if  that  State  would  withdraw  the  guarantee  that  Kentucky 
should  be  srcunnl  to  her.  This  action  was  supplement^nl  by  an 
order  establishing  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  the  Unite«l 
States  over  the  west.  There  was  little  now  for  rei*alcitnint 
Viririnia  to  <Io  but  to  hasten  her  action.  Edmund  Randolph 
had  seen  the  unfortunate  prediciunent  into  which  the  State  was 
thiustini^^  herst'lf,  and  some  months  before  had  written  (^Man*h 
'I'l.  178^5)  to  Madison:  ''1  imagine  that  the  jwwer  of  Congress 
to  a('oei)t  t^rritorv  by  treatv  will  not  l)e  denieil.  This  will 
throw  a  ]»]au"^il)ility  against  us  [Virginia]  which  never  In^fore 
r\i-^ttMl  in  the  contest  with  Congivss,*'  —  for  the  treaty  of  |H?aiv 
had.  in  fact,  buttresstMl  the  exclusive  claim  of  the  Unitinl  States. 
.IrtVrrson,  too,  was  luMM)ining  fearful  lest  Kentucky,  applying  to 
he  rttiivt'd  as  a  State,  would  Ih»  favored  by  Congress  with 
IxMinils  -^tit'tchinu:  east  to  the  Allej'hanv.  This,  he  felt,  would 
dfjuive  tht'  pan-nt  State  of  that  barrier  of  ^*  uninhabited »lo 
lands"  wliirh  Aw  oni^dit  to  have  to  separate  her  from  a  neij;h- 
bor  on  th«'  w»>t,  if  Virginia  maintaineil  her  bpunda  on  the 
Kanawha. 
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On  October  19,  1783,  Monroe  had  written  to  George  Rogers 
Clark,  urging  that  a  new  State  should  be  set  up  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  Virginia,  so  that  the  old  commonwealth,  now  becoming 
aware  of  her  isolation  among  her  sisters,  might  have  an  efficient 
ally  in  the  federal  councils.  The  pressure  had  become  so  great, 
both  within  and  without,  that  the  next  day,  October  20,  the 
Assembly  authorized  her  delegates  in  Congress  to  make  a  deed 
of  cession,  without  the  objectionable  reservations.  This  they 
did  March  1,  1784.  The  instrument  provided  that  "  the  neces- 
sary and  reasonable  expenses,"  later  estimated  at  X220,000, 
connected  with  Clark's  conquest  and  rule  in  the  northwest, 
should  be  paid  back  to  Virginia  by  the  United  States,  if  the 
claims  were  allowed  before  September  24, 1788.  This  had  been 
consented  to,  not  without  apprehension  that  the  charges  would 
be  inordinate,  since  few  or  no  vouchers  could  be  produced. 
This  time-limit  proved  sufficient  to  protect  all  claims  but  Vigo's, 
for  he  was  at  the  time  beyond  notice. 

The  deed  had  also  made  reservation  of  bounty  lands  for 
soldiers.  In  December,  1778,  and  again  in  May,  1779,  Vir- 
ginia had  set  aside  for  this  purpose  a  tract  in  Kentucky,  part  of 
which  was  later  found  to  lie  within  North  Carolina ;  and  to 
make  this  loss  good,  in  November,  1781,  she  had  substituted  a 
new  tract  bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee rivers  and  by  the  Carolina  line.  This  embraced  nearly 
10,000,000  acres,  and  one  third  was  for  the  Continental  line  and 
two  thirds  for  the  state  troops.  If  tliis  did  not  prove  suffi- 
cient, it  was  now  provided  by  the  deed  of  cession,  in  order  to 
satisfy  some  objectors  to  a  cession,  that  a  trac^t  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  between  tlie  Scioto  and  the  Little  Miami  should  be 
added.  There  proved  to  be  no  objection  to  these  provisions, 
and  Virginia  congratulated  herself  that  she  had  made  in  the 
cession  '*  the  most  magnificent  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  public 
good  which  w:is,  perha[)s,  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  States,'' 
since  by  it  she  "*  chiefly  paid  the  bounty  claims  of  all  the  Conti- 
nental officers  and  soldiers  of  all  the  old  States."  This  over- 
elated  commonwealth  had  no  a])prehension,  apparently,  that  she 
had  been  making  free  with  territory  to  which  other  States  had 
as  good  a  title  as  her  own  or  even  a  better  one,  though  all  their 
titles  were  poor  enough,  it  must  be  confessed,  compared  with 
tluit  which  the  treaty  of  ]>eace  had  given  to  the  confederation. 
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jii.ii.  -.ii  i  ^^  .i**.::._*t.  r..  *"  if  ^hr^  w«ialtl  o{tt-n  the  avrniu-*  t«»  thf 
tr-.ii-      :    :':.  •.:    .■••::.:•;.■.  :ir.»i  ^rubraee   tL»-  piv^ent   iii«»iin-nt  t»» 

»  .  ■  ^  ■     » 

•^-rr-r-*:..  ::.  17**i  ::i  -T-^ak:nj  of  the  Mississippi  as  lik^lv  ti> 
r-  :L-  r  •  ;v  ::'A:..r.i  —  i.-it  n.«r  inwanl  —  for  thf  western  «fnin- 
:ry.  f.  r  l.-r.v  .  .iriii.'-lirir-i,  l.-»krtl  to  the  Pi»roiiiai»  ami  the 
\[  ;.i-  :.  .:-  '.  :.—  ■•!  i'-itiiiuinii-ation  ft»r  th«»  Hirhter  Imnh-n^i.  Ho 
I..I.:.  ::.'.-••  I.  ::.  !.>  ^•ri|»h!'*  il-'*4'ription  of  the  conil>ine«l  enerjri*"* 
•f  :!."  V  "■•!:.•..•  .tiii  >i.»"!i;tr.«l.»:ih  in  Imistin:;  thr»Mi;^h  thr*  harritT 
"t  :i  V  \k  :■•  ly.  L'- ,  iriv.-.tol  that  tiilal  avenue  of  Viririnia  with 
i.i:!-.:  ■::••  r« -:.  hi  ••.'ii^.itariiiir  the  rival  nnite*  to  the  tsuast 
!:■•:..  <  .t\.i!.  -jM,  •■!;  L  ik»-  Erie,  Jefferson  pointed  out  that  to 
!-.i  :.  N- A  V  rk  l\  :!:.  Mohawk  an<l  HiHl:ik)n  rei|uire<l  eiijhty- 
t:v-  •-:•*_-•-  ::;  »i_'l.t  hun.livil  ami  twentv-five  niiles«  while  it 
w.i-  ':  ;*  •  "  l.;ii.i:-«l  :iihl  t\v»»ntv-five  miles  to  tiile-water  at 
Al.  \  :  11  V  .  :i  ill"  I*.':*«iiiar.  with  only  two  portages,  ami  thi-^ 
^••ir..  --.ii  ;ir  "ih-  rime.  ••  ]>n»niises  us  ahmwt  a  minio])o1v 
•  't  :!;•  \v.-v;t.  iiii'l  l:;.ti:in  tnule."  One  of  tliese  portair^s 
\\;i-  »»  -r  A.  .  :.  •]..  i  .iy:ih"_::i  :iiul  th«*  IVaver,  where*  as  (renenil 
ill!..]  I.ii  '.!■!::.. -1  .Ii  tT'i'-on.  a  ranal  eoukl  1h»  eut,  comu'etimr 
1  i^.  ••li-.  :■.  .1  :i  ^r  <  ^Kiriy.  Tlie  i»tlu'r  interruption  was  U'twt»«Mi 
ill.  *  >!.!■•  \.ill.  \  :i-.  1  rhi*  PotmiKie,  where  a  distance  of  fifteen 
t"  t'.'itN   ::.:!•-  u:i-  I**  Im*  *'V»-reoiiu',  " ai^eonlinff  to  the  tnnihK* 

N      •         1  .      •  .  -    •     t.    •  •   •    •    M  ij    -f  thr  viHtFTti  part  of  thr  t^fritonmi  (w^ 

^"  ■•    -  I"  ■■r.>         '.■."-    r  .    ■.'    /fc'/'-o^rfA>a.  Loodoa,  Itin.      It  ikli«i«» 

t.i-   ■].;!•  Tt  lit  r-mtioir   :..  K.   ^:i. 'i.l  Atiil  Al<  \jutilru  titrr  thr 
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which  shall  be  taken  to  approach  the  two  navigations."  Wasli- 
iiigton,  two  years  later,  figured  it  more  carefully,  when  he  made 
the  distance  from  Fort  Pitt  to  Alexandria  three  hundred  and 
four  miles,  including  thii-ty-one  miles  of  land  carriage.  This 
was  by  the  Youghiogheny ;  but  if  the  course  by  the  Mononga- 
hela  and  Cheat  River  was  followed,  the  distance  woidd  be  found 
to  be  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles,  with  a  portage  of 
twenty  miles. 

Beside  the  rival  plan  of  using  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk, 
there  was  still  the  route  from  Philadelphia,  which  was  a  dis*- 
tancc  of  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  wholly  by  land. 
If  water  carriage  be  sought,  this  communication  woidd  be 
lengthened  to  four  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  and  would  follow 
the  course  of  the  Schuylkill,  Susquehanna,  and  Toby's  Cret»k. 
the  last  an  affluent  of  tlie  Ohio.  Charles  Thomstm,  the  sec- 
retary of  Congress,  was  directing  attention-  to  two  other  Penn- 
sylvania channels.  One  was  to  leave  Lake  Erie  at  Presqu'Isle, 
and  proceed  by  the  Alleghany  and  one  of  its  l)ranches  to  a 
j)ortage  connecting  with  the  Juniata.  The  other  joined  Ontario 
with  the  east  branch  of  the  Delaware,  through  the  Inxiuois 
country.  Virginians  wei'e  aware  of  the  spirit  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vauians,  and  Madis<m  wrote  to  JeflFerson  that  "the  efforts  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  western  commerce  did  cretlit  to  her  public 
councils.  The  connnercial  genius  of  Virginia  is  too  much  in  its 
infancy  to  rival  her  exami)le." 

No  one  took  more  interest  than  Washington  in  this  question 
of  western  transit.  He  expressed  himself  not  without  aj»pr«^ 
heusion  lest  the  new  settlements  on  the  Ohio,  left  alone,  wouW 
find  it  for  their  eomniercial  interests  to  bind  themselves  with 
tlieir  British  neii;hl)ors  on  the  north,  and  seek  an  exit  for  their 
products  through  the  St.  Tjawrencc,  or  with  the  S|Xinianls  on 
tlie  west  and  south,  and  find  an  outlet  in  the  Gidf  of  Mexinx 
This  niiL;Iit  ha[))H'n,  lie  felt,  all  the  more  easily  because  aliens 
in  i'on-^iderable  nunibei-s,  bound  bv  no  tradition  or  afBnitit*s  of 
blruMJ,  wfre  castinu:  in  tlieir  h)ts  with  the  {)eople  of  the  remoter 
frontiers.  It  was  witli  these  fears,  and  seeking  to  avert  tbem. 
tliat  Wasliini^^ton  tunnd  to  find  some  practicable  communica- 
tion through  the  Apjtalaehians.  He  could  but  be  struck,  lie 
said,  ''witli  the  innnense  difrusi4m  and  importance  of  the  vast 
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inland  navigation  of  the  United  States.  Would  to  God,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  that  we  may  have  wisdom  enough  to  improve 
them."  Madison  looked  to  this  "  beneficence  of  nature  "  as  the 
sure  protection  for  the  evils  of  an  over-extension  of  territory. 

Just  after  the  close  of  the  war,  Washington  had  visited  the 
battlefields  along  the  upper  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk,  and  had 
been  impressed  with  the  capabilities  of  canalization  in  that 
direction,  so  as  to  form  a  western  route.  He  described  his 
course  to  the  Chevalier  de  Chastellux  as  "  up  the  Mohawk  to 
Fort  Schuyler  (formerly  Fort  Stanwix),"  whence  he  "crossed 
over  to  Wood  Creek,  which  empties  into  Oneida  Lake  and 
affords  the  water  communication  with  Ontario.  I  then  [he 
adds]  traversed  the  country  to  the  head  of  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  viewed  Lake  Otsego  and  the  portage 
between  that  lake  and  the  Mohawk  River  at  Canajoharie." 

Later,  when  once  again  in  Virginia,  in  March,  1784,  Wash- 
ington was  urged  by  Jefferson  to  weigh  against  these  New  York 
routes  the  advantages  of  the  course  by  the  Potomac.  In  the  fol- 
lowing September  (1784)  Washington,  going  west  to  see  some 
of  his  own  lands,  —  on  the  Kanawha  and  the  Ohio,  which  he 
was  yet  to  hold  for  ten  years  and  more,  —  followed  the  upper 
Potomac,  and  made  observations  of  the  most  accessible  ways 
to  reach  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  On  his  return,  he  addressed 
from  Mount  Vernon  (October  10,  1784)  a  letter  to  Benjamin 
IlaiTison,  then  governor  of  Virginia,  in  wliich  he  said  :  "It  has 
long  been  my  decided  opinion  that  the  shortest,  easiest,  and  least 
exjH^nsive  communication  with  the  invaluable  and  extensive 
country  back  of  us  would  be  by  one  or  both  of  the  rivers  of 
this  State,  which  have  their  sources  in  the  A[)palaehian  Moun- 
tains. Nor  am  I  sincfular  in  this  o])inion.  f^vans,  in  his  Map 
it  ml  A?i(fli/sis  of  the  ^fiddle  Colonbs^  which,  considering  the 
early  period  in  which  they  were  given  to  the  ])ublic,  are  done 
with  amazing  exactn(»ss,  and  JIutehins,  since,  in  his  Topof/raph- 
Ual  Drscri/pfirm  of  the  ^Vv,stern  Conntn/^  a  good  j)art  of  which 
is  from  actual  surveys,  are  decidedly  of  the  same  sentiments, 
as  indeed  are  all  others  who  have  had  o]>portunities  and  have 
l)een  at  the  pains  to  investigate  and  consider  the  subject." 
Washington  then  goes  on  to  ])oint  out  that  Detroit  is  farther 
from  tide-water  on  the  St.  Lawrence  by  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  miles,  and  on  the  Hudson  by  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
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six  miles,  than  it  is  from  a  port  for  sea-going  vessels  on  the 
Potomac.  He  proceeds  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  a 
coinniission  to  inspect  the  portages  between  the  Potomac  and 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  Ohio,  as  well  as  to  report  ujxui  a 
route  by  the  James  and  the  Great  Kanawha,  where  the  4>verland 
connection  was  thought  to  be  about  thirty  miles.  »JeflFerson  ha*! 
said  of  the  Kanawha,  as  a  suitable  avenue  for  tninsit,  that, 
rising  in  North  Carolina,  it  *'  travei'sed  our  whole  latitudt»/'  and 
offere<l  to  every  part  of  the  State  "a  channel  for  navigation 
and  conunerce  to  the  western  country." 

Sannicl  Wharton,  in  1770,  had  said  of  the  Kanawha  valley 
that  barges  could  be  easily  moved  to  the  falls.  '^Late  discover- 
ies  have  proved,''  he  adds,  "^  that  a  wagon  road  may  be  made 
through  the  mountain  which  occasions  the  falls,  and  that  by  a 
j)ortage  of  a  few  miles  only  a  communication  can  1k»  luul  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  Great  Kanawha  and  the  James.'' 

Washington  <*losed  his  letter  to  Harrison  with  a  reference  to 
a  new  ])ro})osition  of  j)roj>elling  vessels  by  mechanism :  '•  I  eon- 
sider  Hunisey's  discovery  for  working  boats  against  the  stream, 
by  mechanical  j)ower  j)rincipally,  as  not  only  a  verv  fortimatc 
invention  for  these  States  in  general,  but  as  one  of  those  cir- 
emustanccs  which  have  combined  to  render  the  present  time 
favorabki  above  all  others  for  fixing,  if  we  are  dispostnl  to  avail 
ourselves  of  them,  a  hirge  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  western 
country  in  the  bosom  of  this  State  irrevocably." 

flames  Humsey,  to  wlioin  Wjishington  referrwl,  was  a  maehin- 
ist  living  on  the  upper  Potomac,  now  a  man  of  little  more  tlian 
forty  years,  who  had  exhibited  to  Washington  a  month  before 
( Sr])tenil)er  (> )  a  nioilel  of  a  double  boat,  which,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  mechanical  power  to  setting  poles,  was  intende<l  "to 
in;dvc  way  against  a  rapid  stream  by  the  force  of  the  same 
stream."  This  exhibition  drew  a  certificate  of  approval  fnmi 
Washington  ( Septend)er  7),  but  Rumsey  soon  abandonetl  this 
di'vici'  tor  another,  as  we  shall  later  see. 


\..iK  Tl.f  i.iipo-iti-  iiup  in  W:iH)iin,;ton'i*  hkrtt'h  (1784)  of  tlM  divide  bctwom  the  Potf 
.«iil  (If  V.>ii^liiov;li«Mi>,  .i- «'iik;r:iM><{  in  r.  s.  I>in*m..  XIX.  Copf..  lit  fltiloa,  Hooar  of  Rrfk .  IU|h*rtt 
No.  -.'  ''^.  Tli«'  t  ••iiiiiiitt<'.>  iii;tkiiiir  t)ii<«  n>|>i>rt  }M>iiit  out  that  th«  roftd  (dotted  Ub«)  fmm  Cumhrr 
IiikI  t  •  thf  ^  •iii;lii<>K')ii>iiv  ii  ^Iiuo*.t  pri'«*i<-i>]>  the  route  of  the  later  CamberUuid  ni^l.  And  th* 

<t>tt.  .|  liii.-  V It,  .i«<r>>'>'<  tiif  l>n  Klini;  Hi«Itn'.  i"  Almost  identical  wICIi  tbe  nrrnmnMTiJrtiiT  d 

til"  L'"^>'riiMifiit  •'iii;iiit'4'r-<  •  l<Ji^  f<»r  tin*  tttur?>«'  of  the  <'h»Mi peeke  and  Ohto  Caaal.     Tbeae  rv^rre* 
■«|x>ii<l<*ii(-i*9  th«'  roiiiiuitt«>4'  t'oiiMtliT  to  be  proofs  of  the  inaight  of  this  **' 


lltiUL.** 
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This  hftt^T  to  Harrison  was  e<>iumanioaSc«i  to  zhr  VirpnlsL 
A^M.'tnhlw  and  led  to  the  fomiati».»n  of  ;be  J^mK-^  Riwr  ainl 
Votouiiii:  Canal  Comiwiny.  Bv  LKecember.  17>4.  iii*r  jin»j»-ct 
of  such  an  organization  was  well  in  hand,  ao^i  W^siiin^on  w^ut 
to  Anna]Kjlis  to  consult  with  the  Assembly.  j*hc»rdy  afirrwanis 
r  January  o,  IT80  >  he  wrote.  fn>ui  Mi*uni  VfrT:i>n.  t«»  Gvnt-nJ 
Knox  that  the  bills  which  had  l>tvn  i»ivparv»l  U.»th  for  th**  Vir- 
ginia an«l  for  the  Maryland  le;ri<latunr^.  in  which  t^acfa  Siair*  had 
|d»-d;^t'd  £1,000  to  the  projt-ct.  were  drafted  t«»  his  likin;;.  The 
plan  einlii'ac<'<l  two  measures.  i.)ne  was  to  clear  a  nmii.  '<iy 
forty  miles  in  len^h.  fixim  the  north  bninch  of  the  l\»i<»mac  tii 
Cheat  Hi ver,  an  affluent  of  the  Mi>nonirahela*  —  a  n.iute  whirh 
Jefferson  con^^idered  "the  true  door  to  the  western  o>mni«n-e.' 
The  oth«*r  schi-nie  wa>  to  rarrj-  a  road  from  Will's  Creek,  aod 
connect  with  the  Y«*ui;hiofjheny,  another  branch  of  the  Munon- 
;:jihela.  Tliis,  howcycr,  re«juin*<l  the  ooncurrvntv  of  Penn>}l- 
yania.  and  in  I>eceml>€r.  1784,  the  Vinjinia  A>sewbly  had  a^ked 
of  IVnnsylyania  the  ])riyilcjre  nf  free  transit  for  «;o«h1s  thnMi:;h 
that  iroyernmcnt.  The  Assembly  of  that  State  hail  tlis4-«»Vfr»sl 
by  a  suryey  that  a  canal  wholly  throujjh  her  own  i**rritory.  an«l 
connrrtincc  Philadcl]thia  with  the  Susquehanna,  would  ni|uir»» 
£-O(».0(>O  for  itsc«)n«itruction.  Tliis  larg:e  cost  insijir^-il  JefferM>n 
with  the  ho|H*  that  the  Y«»ui!:hiosjheny  route  wouM  prevail.  an«l 
A\  a^liinj^on  was  c<»nyinc«'d  that  this  last  channel  was  -tlit* 
nin^t  «liriM-t  route  by  which  the  fur  and  peltry  of  the  lak*** 
could  1h*  trans|M»rt«Ml.  while  it  is,*'  as  he  adde<I.  "  extNt^iUnj^ly 
cniivmi.iit  to  thr  |>«'ople  who  inhabit  the  Ohi<>  <i>r  Alleijhuin  > 
:iln»v«'  Fort  I'itt."  In  anticipation  of  this  route  Winir  s^divt***!, 
r»ro\v]i<vilh' w:i«;,  in  the  sprinir  of  IT80,  rejjidarly  lai4l  out  on  tli«* 
MoiHini::iliela,  n<*ar  Ke^l  Stone  Ohl  Fort,  which  ha«1  f<>r  simi** 
yrar^  biMouie  tlir  iHual  startinjj-]>oint  for  IkkiIs  carrk'injj  cmi- 
unnit-*  down  thf  Ohio  to  Kentu<-kv,  and  around  which  landing'- 
pl:it»'  thiTf  had  i:rown  u]»  a  settlement  of  iKNit-builders  and  ef 
tradf'r^  in  ^upplir-i. 

A  rout*'  for  whitli  surveys  by  the  new  bill  were  also  onK'n**!, 
:i!i.l  ulileh  wa-i  iiion-  *»ati^factory  to  the  mass  of  tide-water  Wr- 
uiiii:m<.  wa^  l»y  tlh*  .lanns  Kiyer,  whence  a  short  ]H>rtnp»,  s.iv 
t\\.  !i:\-tivf  i-r  tliirtv  inile^i.  eoniluct^nl  to  New  River,  and  then  ti» 
\\u'  Kaiiawha  b.-low  its  fall<.  and  finally  to  the  Ohio.  It  wa'* 
on  thi<  roiit.'  tliat  Washini^ton  earlier  secured  some  lands,  and 


fxg^t"? 
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Albert  Gallatin  was  at  this  time  surveying  some  adjacent  prop- 
erty on  the  Kanawha  for  himself. 

When  these  plans  were  well  devised,  Washington,  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1785,  wrote  to  Madison  :  *'  It  appears  to  me  that  no 
eountrv  in  the  universe  is  better  calculated  to  derive  WncHt 
from  inhuul  navigation  than  this  is :  and  certain  I  am  that  the 
conveniences  to  the  citizens  generally,  which  will  be  opc»ncil 
thereby,  will  be  found  to  exceed  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tion/' Very  likely  this  letti*r  expresses  exactly  the  opinions 
which  Washington  in  the  previous  spring  had  disclose<l  to  tlie 
commissioners  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  when,  after  their 
conferences  at  Alexandria  in  the  interests  of  intercolonial  trade, 
they  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  s|H»nt 
several  <lays  with  its  owner,  —  a  meeting  that  proved  one  of  the 
l)reliniinary  steps  to  the  federal  convention  at  a  later  day. 

Whatever  the  favorite  route  from  tide-water,  it  was  neces- 
sary,  when  once  the  Ohio  basin  was  reachetl,  to  discover  the 
best  avenue  to  the  lakes.  On  this  ])oint  Washington  had  l>een 
actively  seeking  information.  He  had  applieil  to  Richanl 
Butler,  then  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  particularly  in 
reference  to  a  connection  which  Jefferson  had  reeommende^l 
between  tlu'  Muskingum  and  the  C^ayahoga,  so  as  to  reach  Lake 
Erie  at  the  modern  (^leveland.  Later,  in  1786,  C<mgre88  nia4le 
all  the  portages  between  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  basin  common 
highways,  —  a  ])rovision  that  was  the  next  year  emboditMl  in  the 
ordinance  of  1787.  At  a  still  later  day  (Januarys  1788),  the 
Nt'w  York  jwrt^ige  by  Lake  Chautauqua  was,  at  the  instam*e  of 
(icneral  Irvine,  made  the  subject  of  other  action. 

While  thes(»  physical  difficulties  were  under  consideration,  it 
was  dear  to  Washington's  mind  that,  to  develop  any  such  busi- 
ness as  these  rival  routes  contem])lated,  it  was  necesaar}*  not 
only  that  a  large  immigration  should  be  sent  beyond  tlio  moun- 
tains, but  that  it  should  be  directed  in  the  right  way.  It  was 
apparent  that  for  the  present  the  contemplated  channels  of 
trade  niii^ht  suffice  and  serve  to  keep  the  nascent  common- 
\v«'althsof  the  west  in  touch  with  the  older  communities;  but 
\\'as]iini;ton  did  not  disguise  his  continued  apprehension  that 
**  whenever  the  new  States  lK'(*ame  so  populous  and  so  ex- 
tcndrd  t<»  the  westward  as  really  to  need  the  Mississippi* 
there  could  be  no  power  to  deprive  them  of  its  use.**     There 
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was,  particularly  amoDg  the  Virginiaiis,  a  growing  conviction 
that  this  Mississippi  question  was  a  burning  one,  and  its  solu- 
tion could  not  be  far  ahead.  It  was  a  necessary  outgrowth  of 
that  caballing  of  Vergennes  and  Spain  which  Jay  and  his  asso- 
ciates, in  1782,  had  so  boldly  and  dexterously  overcome.  France 
was  still  as  treacherous  and  Spain  was  as  weakly  obstinate  as 
they  had  been  then.  In  the  summer  of  1784,  Madison  had 
met  Lafayette  at  Baltimore,  and  endeavored  to  make  him  com- 
prehend that  France  needed,  in  order  to  preserve  the  friendship 
of  the  United  States,  to  persuade  Spain  to  give  up  her  exclu- 
sive pretensions  to  the  Mississippi.  ^^  Spain  is  such  a  fool  that 
allowances  must  be  made,"  said  Lafayette.  It  was  only  a  ques- 
tion how  long  she  could  afford  to  be  a  fool,  while  her  unfriend- 
liness was  not  altogether  distasteful  to  Washington,  since  it 
helped  his  ulterior  projects  about  the  western  connections  of 
Virginia. 

After  the  »Tames  River  and  Potomac  Canal  Company  had  been 
formed,  Washington  was  induced  to  become  its  first  president. 
He  remained  long  enough  in  control  of  it  to  take  a  broad  view 
of  its  future  development.  Just  after  he  had  resigned  his  pres- 
idency, and  was  about  to  assume  the  executive  chair  under  the 
Federal  Constitution,  he  congratulated  Jefferson  that  the  recent 
surveys  had  shown  the  sources  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  nearer 
than  was  supposed,  and  two  or  three  boats  had  lately  passed 
from  Fort  Cumberland  to  Great  Falls,  nine  miles  above  tide- 
water, showing  what  progress  had  been  made  in  opening  the 
Potomac. 

In  appreciation  of  the  value  to  the  company  of  his  services, 
the  Virginia  Assembly  made  Washington  a  considerable  sharer 
in  its  stock.  He  hesitated  long  about  embarrassing  his  action 
b}'  accepting  such  a  gratuity,  and  was  persuaded  to  do  so  only 
by  the  urgent  representations  of  Patrick  Henry.  He  reserved, 
however,  the  right  to  make  its  advantages  ultimately  accrue  to 
the  public,  as  later  under  his  will  was  provided. 

As  to  the  political  needs  of  the  country  thus  to  be  reached 
and  developed,  there  had  been  movements  in  Congress  looking 
to  the  formation  of  States  out  of  it,  while  the  war  was  still  in 
progress.  It  had  been  proposed,  in  1780,  to  constitute  States 
of  dimensions  not  more  than  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  miles  square.  Washinj^on  had  been  urging  f James  Diiaue 
to  action  in  this  matter,  and  on  Octol)er  15  Congress  resiJv«Hl 
on  some  st^-p  towanls  setting  up  such  Western  SUites,  and  Jeffrr- 
son  was  made  the  ehairman  of  a  committee  to  eonsitler  the  (pns- 
tion.  On  ilarch  1,  1784,  he  rejMirted  an  ordinance  which  «:avt* 
to  the  j)roposed  States  some  such  area  as  had  bt^en  suggt^sted  in 
1780.  His  original  phui,  however,  was  more  comprehensive  than 
an  organization  of  the  northwestern  region  merely,  for  he  de- 
sired, witli  the  consent  of  Virginia  and  the  other  Southern  Stat**?. 
to  include  also  their  over-hill  country*  and  to  exclude  slav«'r\ 
therefrom  after  the  year  1800.  By  this  plan  tht»iv  couhl  !•»• 
laid  out  fourteen  States  south  of  the  45th  parallel  and  north  of 
the  31st.  lie  propostnl  to  give  two  degrees  of  latitude  to  i*ai-li 
State  in  horizontal  tiers.  The  most  westerly  north  and  smitli 
column  would  have*  six  States  below  the  43<1  parallel  and  om* 
above,  lying  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  a  8iK?ond  .still  farther 
north,  stretching  to  the  bounds  of  Camula.  Those  l)elow  ilif 
43d  would  be  bounde<l  on  the  east  by  a  meridian  euttin^r  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio.  Near  this  j>oint  Louisville  was  aln»ady  a 
town  of  a  hundred  motley  houses,  including  the  only  varifty 
store  in  the  Ohio  valley,  kept  in  sttH'k  by  the  traders  wli«>  jkivs^iI 
down  the  river  from  Pittsburg.  North  of  the  43d  |>arallel.  and 
lying  between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  was  another  State, 
witli  four  other  States  lying  dire<*tly  south,  and  extending  to 
the  3r)th  ]>arallel.  South  of  that  the  country  esist  of  the  me- 
ridian already  named  was  to  l)e  joineil  to  S<mth  Carolina  anil 
(n'oriria.  The  ea>tern  boundary  of  this  second  column  of  Suites 
was  to  be  a  meridian  cutting  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha.  This 
left  an  irrei^nhir  pitu'e  of  territory  lying  east  of  this  last  nie- 
ridiaii,  and  iui'losed  by  it,  by  the  Alleghan}'  River,  by  the  west- 
ern ImmuhIs  <»f  Pennsvlvania,  and  by  Lake  Erie,  which  was  to 
iiKike  an  aihlitional  State.  Hv  this  division  the  Ohio  bis<vt«-d 
the  two  Siaie^  lying  between  the  37th  and  39th  {mrallels.  It 
N\:i^  |»rov*hle<l  that  these  States  could  iHKwme  nieml>ers  of  thf 
eoiifetiiiation  a^  th«  y  suecessivt>]y  attiiined  a  )M>pulation  <^jual 
to  the  smallest  «»t'  tin'  oriuinal  States.  A  series  of  curious  and 
jwdaiitie  naiih-^.  rather  hidierously  mixed  with  more  familiar 
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ap|>ellations,  was  given  to.  the  group.  The  most  northern  of 
all  was  named  Svlvania.  Miehi<>:ania  and  Chersonesus  lav 
res])ec'tively  west  and  east  of  Lake  Michigan.  Just  south  of 
these  lay  Asseuisipia  and  Metropotaniia  :  tlien  came  in  the  next 
tier  lUinoia  and  Sai'atoga ;  while  Polyi)otamia  eml)ra4.*eil  the 
e;)initry  holding  the  various  rivers  that  joined  the  Ohio  in  its 
lower  course,  and  Pelisipia  lay  to  the  east  of  the  last  nauied, 
and  mainly  south  of  the  Ohio.  The  State  of  irregidar  outline 
was  to  be  called  Washington. 

The  ordinance  was  i-ecommitted,  somewhat  modified,  again 
re})orted  March  22,  and  was  later  by  amendment  subjected  to 
otlier  chanties.  Jefferson's  uncouth  names  were  abandoned. 
The  C)luo.  instead  of  the  39th  parallel,  was  made  the  bounilary 
between  the  States  which  ha<l  earlier  been  called  Sanitoga  and 
Pelisipia.  The  territory  north  of  45'^  uj)  to  49^  was  abided  to 
what  Jefferson  had  called  Michigania.  The  clause  alK>Iishin;4 
slave rv  after  1800  was  removed.  The  ordinance  thus  refonnetl 
was  ado])ted  on  April  23,  1784.  The  essential  feature  of  the 
new  law  was  that  the  States  could  adopt  constitutions  like  that 
of  any  of  tlu»  original  Stat4»s,  and  when  they  reached  a  popula- 
tion of  2'),000,  they  could  bt*  admitted  to  Congress  by  delegat«'H, 
and  thev  could  have  the  ricjht  to  vote  when  a  census  showtsl 
their  State  to  have  a  i>o])idation  equal  to  the  smallest  of  the 
old  States.  All  provisions  were  in  the  nature  of  a  conijiaet 
between  the  new  eonnnunities  and  the  old. 

Thou^^h  an  act  of  Coni^^ress  had  thus  indicate<l  the  future  of  the 
northwest,  there  was  little  dis])osition  among  the  j>eople  to  give  it 
forcr.  and  it  reniainetl  practically  a  dead  letter  for  the  next  three 
vrars.  I>urinj4:  tliis  interval  tentative  efforts  were  made  from 
tinn'  to  time  to  improve  the  scheme.  Washington  objected!  to 
tlu'  onliii:mcc  as  briiiij^  too  ambitious.  lie  thought  a  plan  of 
••  pmi^rrs^ivc  seating,"  bv  which  States  should  be  calliMl  one  after 
anoiluT  into  brin^^.  as  ])()pulation  demanded,  would  have  Ihvii 
wiMV.  There  was  a  ft'cling  among  the  frontiersmen  in  favor  of 
natnral  lMMin<larirs  rathrr  than  for  astronomical  ones.  Thi* 
<>l)jriti«»n  was  nif  t  1)V  Pickerini;:  ^*  This  will  make  some  of  the 
Statrs  too  lari^c,  and  in  many  of  them  throw  the  extremes  at 
>\\r\\  nnc<}nal  distanres  from  t]i«>  centres  of  government  as  must 
prove  rxtn'mely  inci»nvf nicnt/*  This  terminal  question  took 
a  detinite  issue  wlien.  in  Jannarv,  1785,  the  aettlem  west  of  the 
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Alleghanies  sent  a  memorial  to  Congress,  asking  that  a  sepa- 
rate government  should  be  set  up  with  bounds  upon  the  Kana- 
wha and  Tennessee  rivers ;  but  the  movement  was  premature. 

Pickering  now  developed  an  active  agency  in  two  directions. 
It  is  probable  that  he  incited  Kuf  us  King  to  move,  on  March 
16,  1785,  that  the  ordinance  of  April  23,  1784,  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  abolish  slavery  after  1800.  The  proposition 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  on  April  6,  but  the 
matter  dropped  without  definite  action. 

At  the  same  time  (March  16,  1785),  Jefferson's  plan  for  a 
survey  of  the  western  territory  was  referred  to  a  grand  commit- 
tee. Pickering  had,  at  the  beginning  of  that  month,  sent  a  plan 
to  Gerry,  in  which  he  deprecated  the  Virginia  habit  of  scram- 
bling for  allotments  and  of  setting  up  "  tomahawk  claims," 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  Kentucky  region,  and  which  had 
proved  an  incentive  to  Indian  outbreaks.  lie  outlined  instead 
a  scheme  of  township  surveys,  with  indications  of  the  quality 
of  the  lands,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  more  systematic 
assignment  of  rights  by  constituted  authority.  On  April  12, 
1785,  the  grand  committee,  of  which  Grayson  was  chairman, 
reported  an  ordinance  of  such  a  character,  which  provided  also 
that  a  section  of  a  square  mile  should  be  reserved  in  each  town- 
ship for  the  support  of  religion,  and  another  for  schools.  The 
educational  clause  alone  was  retained.  The  townshij)  was  made 
six  miles  square ;  and  five  ranges  of  townships  were  to  be  sur- 
veye<l  lx»tween  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  beginning  west  of  the 
Ponnsvlvania  line.  The  district  between  the  Scioto  and  the 
Little  Miami  was  reserved  to  meet  the  bounties  due  the  troops 
who  took  part  in  Clark's  campaign.  On  April  26,  an  observer 
wrote  to  Gerry  that  C^ongress  had  spent  a  month  on  the  prob- 
lem, while  Virginia  made  many  difficulties.  "  The  Eastern 
States,'*  he  added,  '*  are  for  actual  surveys  and  sale  by  town- 
ships ;  the  Southern  States  are  for  indiscriminate  locations." 
On  May  20,  1785,  the  reporttul  plan  was  ado])ted  as  in  effect  an 
ailjunct  of  the  ordinance  of  1784,  and  Grayson  wrote  to  Wasli- 
intrton  that  it  was  the  best  that  under  existing  circumstances 
coidd  1m}  procured. 

It  was  evidently  the  pur])ose  of  Congress,  in  this  ordinance 
of  May  20,  to  follow  Washington's  advice  and  push  westward 
by  stages,  and  make  settlements  by  '*  compact  and  progressive 
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wealth  tliree  times  as  large,  as  he  contended.  He  feared  that 
the  people  in  such  large  States  could  not  be  kept  together,  and 
that  they  would  very  likely  break  up  their  territory.  In  this 
way  they  might,  in  part  at  least,  withdraw  to  join  either  the 
British  or  the  Spanish.  He  wrote  to  Madison  (December, 
1786)  that  he  thought  this  jwlicy  of  making  large  States  "  re- 
versed the  natural  order  of  things."  He  then  reverted  again 
to  the  chance  of  distractions  arising  from  the  disposition  of 
Spain  to  monopolize  the  Mississi])pi,  and  said  that  the  prospect 
gave  him  '-  serious  apprehension  of  the  severance  of  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  our  confederacy.  A  forced  connection 
[with  the  west]  is  neither  our  interest  nor  within  our  power." 

Jefferson  was  not  alone  certainly  in  perceiving  trouble  ah^ad 
in  this  direction,  but  there  were  measures  more  pressing  which 
must  be  put  in  train,  before  any  congressional  action  regulat- 
ing the  civic  government  of  the  northwest  could  be  satisfac- 
torily aj)plied.  The  first  of  these  was  to  comjJete  the  release 
of  territorial  claims,  urged  by  some  of  the  seaboard  States  ; 
and  the  other  was  to  quiet  the  Indian  title  sufficiently,  at  least, 
to  o|)en  areas  to  settlement.  It  is  necessary  now  to  consider 
these  two  measures. 

The  cessions  of  New  York  and  Virginia  had  thrown  the 
furthi»r  responsibility  u})on  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
Connecticut  was  still  governed  under  her  original  charter, 
wliieh  gave  her  a  sea-to-sea  extension.  Massachusetts  had  had 
a  similar  charter  taken  from  her  by  the  king  in  council ;  but 
she  did  not  recognize  the  ])ower  of  the  monarch,  and  now  with 
a  new  and  revolutionary  eonstitution,  she  stood  for  her  original 
territorial  rights. 

Tlie  first  <*harter  of  Massachusetts  })laeed  her  northern 
lM)un<ls  on  a  parallel  three  niiK's  north  of  the  Merrimac  River 
on  any  ]>art  of  it.  In  early  days  she  had  contended  that  this 
meant  three  miles  north  of  that  river's  source  in  Lake  Win- 
ni})iseogee,  while  New  Hampshire  was  willing  to  accept  Ji 
line  which  started  west  three  miles  north  of  its  mouth.  The 
dispute  culminattMl  at  a  time  when  Massachusetts  was  little 
inclined  to  favor  the  royal  i)rero<rative.  The  Privy  (\)uncil, 
being  called  upon  to  arbitrate,  ])unished  the  older  colony  by 
curving  the  line  from  a  point  (m  the  coast  three  miles  north  of 
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This  letter  to  Harrison  was  communicated  to  the  Virginia 
Assembly,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  the  James  River  and 
Potomac  Canal  Company.  By  December,  1784,  the  project 
of  such  an  organization  was  well  in  hand,  and  'Washington  went 
to  Annapolis  to  consult  with  the  Assembly.  Shortly  afterwanls 
(January  5,  1785)  he  wrote,  from  Mount  Vernon,  to  General 
Knox  that  the  bills  wliich  had  been  prepared  both  for  the  Vir- 
ginia and  for  the  Maryland  legislatures,  in  which  each  State  had 
pledged  £1,000  to  the  project,  were  drafted  to  his  liking.  The 
j>lan  embraced  two  measures.  One  was  to  clear  a  road,  say 
forty  miles  in  length,  from  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac  to 
Cheat  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Monongahela,  —  a  route  whirh 
Jefferson  considered  ''  the  true  door  to  the  western  commerce." 
The  other  scheme  was  to  carry  a  road  from  Will's  Creek,  and 
connect  with  the  Youghiogheny,  another  branch  of  the  ^lonon- 
gahela.  This,  however,  required  the  concurrence  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  December,  1784,  the  Virginia  Assembly  had  asketl 
of  Pennsylvania  the  j)rlvilege  of  free  transit  for  gotxls  through 
that  government.  The  Assembly  of  that  State  had  diseoven^l 
by  a  survey  that  a  canal  wholly  through  her  own  territory,  and 
connecting  Philadelphia  with  the  Susquehanna,  would  nHjiiire 
£200,000  for  its  construction.  This  large  cost  inspired  Jefferson 
with  the  hoj)e  that  the  Youghiogheny  route  would  prevail,  and 
Washington  was  convinced  that  this  last  channel  was  ''the 
most  direct  route  by  wliich  the  fur  and  peltry  of  the  lakes 
could  be  tmnsjwrteil,  while  it  is,"  as  he  added,  "  exceeilingly 
convenient  to  the  |)eople  who  inhabit  the  Ohio  (or  Alleghany^ 
above  Fort  Pitt."  In  anticipation  of  this  route  being  selectetl, 
Brownsville  was,  in  the  spring  of  1785,  regularly  laid  out  on  the 
Monongahela,  near  Red  Stone  Old  Fort,  which  had  for  some 
years  become  the  usual  starting-point  for  boats  carrying  emi- 
grants down  the  Ohio  to  Kentucky,  and  around  which  landing- 
])la<*e  there  had  grown  up  a  settlement  of  boat>builders  and  of 
tnitlers  in  snp])lies. 

A  route  for  which  surveys  by  the  new  bill  were  also  ortlerwl, 
an«l  which  was  more*  satisfactory  to  the  mass  of  tide-water  Vir- 
j;ini;nis,  was  by  the  James  River,  whence  a  short  portage,  say 
twriitv-fiV4'  or  thirtv  miles,  conducte<l  to  New  River,  and  then  !*> 
the  Kanawha  below  its  falls,  and  finally  to  the  Ohio.  It  wms 
on  this  route  that  Washington  earlier  secured  some  lands^  and 
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ervation,  the  act  of  cession  was  accepted  on  May  26.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  reservation  as  defined  included  about  six 
million  ac*res,  but  it  proved  to  contain  only  about  three  uiillion 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  when  it  was  finally 
surrendered  to  the  United  States  in  1800.  This  Connecticut 
cession,  barring  what  was  teni|>orarily  withheld  with  some 
doubt  as  to  the  retention  of  jurisdiction  with  the  fee,  compacted 
the  great  })ublic  domain  of  the  northwest.  There  was  still  a 
small  unclaimed  area  on  Lake  Erie.  The  long  controversy  over 
the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  closed  in  1784 
by  running  her  southei*n  line  due  west  from  the  Delaware  for 
five  degrees,  when  it  turned  at  right  angles  and  was  extendeil 
north  to  42°.  This  point  proved  to  be  contiguous  to  Lake 
Erie,  but  there  were  five  or  six  miles  of  lake  shore  east  of  it  that 
did  not  belong  to  New  York,  since  the  western  bounds  of  that 
State  had  recently  been  run  by  Andrew  Ellicott  on  a  meridian 
twenty  miles  west  of  the  most  westerly  point  on  the  banks  of 
the  Niagara  River.  Thus  a  bit  of  territory  nearly  triangular 
in  shape  and  known  as  the  ^^  Erie  triangle,"  measuring  some- 
thing over  two  hundred  thousand  acres,  was  considered  to  he 
a  part  of  the  public  domain,  not  embraced  in  the  ortlinances 
of  1784,  or  in  the  later  one  of  1787.  In  1788,  the  Unitetl 
States  extinguished  the  Indian  title  in  it  for  Xl,200  and  then 
sold  it  to  Pennsylvania,  by  which  that  State  secured  on  the 
lake  the  old  poi-t  of  Prescpi'Isle,  now  the  city  of  Erie. 

Meanwhile,  before  the  cession  of  Connecticut  had  been  made. 
Congress  had  in  connection  with  the  onlinance  of  May  20, 
1785,  created  the  office  of  (ieographer  of  the  Uniteil  States, 
electing  to  that  )K>siti<m  Thomas  Ilutchins,  who  had  Iteen 
I^iiqnct\s  engineer  in  a  cam])aign  in  this  western  country 
twenty  years  before.  After  the  Connecticut  Reserve  had  Uvn 
made,  llutchins  was  directed  to  survey  seven,  instead  of  five, 
lonuitudinal  ranufes  of  townships,  north  of  the  Ohio,  west  of 
PtMinsvlvania,  and  south  of  the  Reserve. 

'\\\\^  plan  of  a  nvtangidar  survey  was  first  suggested  in  the 
r(])4»rt  uf  :i  conmiittee,  of  which  Jefferson  was  chairman,  on 
Mav  7.  1Ts4.  .and  it  was  in  acconlance  with  his  distrust  of 
riv4'rs  :ni(l  ridi^cs  as  suitable  lines  of  deniaroation.  It  has  been 
sn;:;^^este(l    that  the  hint  of  such  a  survey  oame  from   Dutch 
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practice  in  a  country  too  flat  for  natural  divides.  What  Hutch- 
ins  now  undertook  to  do  constituted  the  first  systematic  survey 
west  of  the  mountains,  and  was  known  as  the  Seven  Ranges. 
To  start  it,  a  "  geographer's  line,"  so  called,  was  run  due  west 
for  forty-two  miles  from  a  point  where  the  bounds  of  Penn- 
sylvania crossed  the  Ohio  to  a  meridian  that  struck  the  Ohio  a 
few  miles  above  Marietta,  and  formed  the  western  bounds  of 
nineteen  towns  in  the  most  western  of  the  ranges.  A  post  was 
set  at  each  mile,  and  every  six  miles  a  spot  was  indicated  as  a 
township  corner,  through  which  a  meridian  line  was  run  to  the 
Ohio  and  to  the  line  of  the  Reserve  (41°),  cut  by  other  east 
and  west  lines  at  regular  distances  of  six  miles.  In  this  way 
the  lines  were  marked,  at  first,  without  any  very  nice  regard  to 
the  magnetic  variation,  though  Rufus  King  had  tried  in  Con- 
gress to  insure  a  record  of  it.  Another  difficulty  was  soon  pointed 
out  by  Pickering  and  others,  which  was  that  there  was  no  rec- 
ognition of  the  converging  of  the  meridian  going  north.  "  A 
difference  of  six  hundred  yards  in  ten  miles  must  surely  pro- 
duce material  errors,"  said  Pickering.  This  was  remedied  at 
a  later  period  (May  10,  1800,  Act  of  Congress)  by  running 
otlier  base  lines  occasionally,  with  new  six-mile  subdivisions. 

While  the  work  was  going  on,  it  was  necessary  sometimes  to 
protect  the  surveyors  from  inroads  of  the  savages.  Tupper 
had  been  engaged  with  Ilutchins,  and  it  was  his  report  on  the 
country  to  Putnam  that  lielped  start  the  later  Ohio  Company. 
Ilutchins  did  not  live  to  complete  the  work,  and  when  he  died 
in  1788,  at  Pittsburg,  the  charge  of  the  survey  was  assumed  by 
the  treasury.  Ilutehins's  work  has  given  him  fame,  as  by  it  he 
introduced  that  universal  square  jJotting  of  the  public  lands 
which  makes  the  map  of  our  Western  States  and  Territories 
so  unattractive  to  an  eye  accustomed  to  tlie  diversity  of  geo- 
gi-aplncal  boundaries. 

The  quieting  of  the  Indian  title  has  been  mentioned  as  the 
other  necessary  preliminary  to  the  successful  settlement  of  these 
western  lands.  The  red  man  liad  first  recognized  in  1784,  in 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Staiiwix,  the  autliority  of  the  new  Ke})ublic ; 
and  this  meant,  in  an  enforced  dealing  with  the  Indians,  a 
more  extensive  governmental  relation  than  had  been  main- 
tained with  them  in  the  past.     The  confederation  had  of  late 
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years  spent  animally  less  than  •♦  2,500  in  the  Indian  problem, 
the  greater  eost  devolving  ujwn  individual  States.  In  1784, 
the  cost,  to  the  extent  of  't4,500,  fell  upon  the  United  States. 

It  was  held  in  later  years  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  that  a 
EurojMjan  nation  making  discovery  of  a  territory  had  the  sole 
right  of  extinguishing  the  Indian  title  within  that  territory, 
and  that  individual  bargains  with  Indians  for  land  were  of  no 
binding  effect.  This  principle  had  been  established  by  Con- 
gress in  1781. 

The  earlier  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  in  1768,  had,  aceonling 
to  the  claim  of  the  Indians,  considered  the  Ohio  as  the  bound- 
ary l)etween  them  and  the  whites ;  and  recognizing  this,  it  now 
devolved  uj)on  Congress  to  take  8tej)s  to  enlarge  the  territory 
open  to  settlement.  In  March,  1784,  that  body  deemed  it 
desirable  that  the  Indian  title  should  l)e  quieted  on  the  hither 
side  of  the  meridian  of  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  To  do  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  the  tribes  to  treaty  stipulations,  and  some- 
what unadviseiUy  it  was  determined  to  enter  into  pacts,  tribe 
by  tribe,  rather  than  to  deal  with  them  in  a  mass.  There  were 
two  obstiicles  in  sight.  One  was  the  difficulty  of  finding  the 
mouthy  necessary  for  the  presents  required  in  a  successful  ngnt' 
inent  with  tlie  savages.  The  other  was  the  obstinacy  with 
which  tlie  Indians,  in  some  part  at  least,  and  umler  British 
instigation,  were  o])posed  to  abandoning  the  Ohio  limits. 

It  was  ix)litic  to  begin  at  the  immediate  frontiers.  Riehanl 
Butler,  with  whom  Washington  luul  l>een  consulting  alwut  the 
Oliio  portages,  was  in  October,  1784,  joined  in  a  commission 
with  ()liv(»r  Wolcott  and  Arthur  Iji»e,  to  whom  representiitives 
of  IVnnsvlvania  should  be  :ulded,  to  meet  the  New  York  In- 
dians  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  ord(»r  to  extinguish  their  title  to  lamls 
lying  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio,  and  within  the  limits  of 
IVnnsvlvania  and  New  York.  A  treaty  was  made,  and  by  it 
tlu»  inupiois,  wlio  liad  Ikh'U  j>ressing  west  along  the  southern 
slinii's  of  I^ake  Kric,  wen*  in  fact  shut  out  from  any  further 
adv.-incc  in  that  dirccticm.  The  ])r<*tensions  of  the  Six  Nations 
to  niak<»  sah'  of  this  tcrritorv  anjjcred  the  western  tril>es,  who 
claimed  it  as  within  their  own  ]>atrimony.  This  rendered  it 
n»'»*«'s^arv  to  placate  thost*  dis<*ontcnts. 

l-\»rt  M('Into<^h  had  fallen  into  disrepair  since  1783,  and  was 
now   reiitted;  and  here,  on  tianuary  21,  1785,  the  American 


oommissioners,  Isaac  Lane.  George  lagers  Clai'k,  and  Samuel 
II.  Parsonii,  met  itpreseutativts  of  this  Wyandots,  Delawares, 
ChipiJewas,  anil  Ottawas.  It  was  now  agreed  for  a  satisfactory 
consideration  tliat  a  region  iu  the  northwest  of  the  present 
St^tv  of  Ohio  should  remain  inviolably  in  the  Indian  posses- 
sion, exeept  that  the  wliites  should  be  allowed  tracts,  six  miles 
square,  about  any  military  post  whii-h  was  within  the  territory. 
The  region    thus  rvservod  stivk'lied  on  Liiki'    Kv'n-  from  Caya- 


hoga  to  the  Maumee.  Its  easterly  line  ran  by  the  Cayahoga 
and  the  Tuscarawas  to  near  Fort  Lawrenee.  The  southern  line 
extende<]  thence  to  tlie  jHirtage  connecting  the  Miami  and  the 
Maumee,  and  by  the  latter  Htreain  the  line  extended  to  the  lake. 
Gerry,  on  February  25,  1785,  writing  from  New  York,  informed 
JefTi-riHiti  that  Arthur  Lee  bad  just  returned  from  the  Indian 
conntry,  and  had  reported  that  the  new  treaty  had  secured 
thirty  niillion  acres  for  coming  settlements.  There  were  all 
tic  while  opposing  views  as  to  the  desirability  of  acquiring 
the  Indian  title  beyond  the  Miami,  and  so  to  the  MissisHippi. 
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Pickering  was  among  those  who  opposed  any  such  movement 
as  ojiening  the  lands  to  "  lawless  emigrants,"  who  were  rather 
incited  tlian  restrained  by  any  prohibitory  enactments.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  those  who  contended  that  such  purchases 
were  necessary  to  give  the  color  of  right  to  '*  lawless  emigpra- 
tion,''  and  so  i)revent  an  Indian  war. 

There  was  another  pressing  difficulty,  and  that  was  the 
invasion  of  these  lands,  north  of  the  Ohio,  by  irresponsible 
land-grabbers.  In  January,  1785,  Governor  Henry  had  warned 
all  intruders  of  the  dangers  they  incurred.  Congress  was  deter- 
niine<l  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  the  acquired  lands  till  they 
had  been  surveyed.  On  January  24,  1785,  General  Ilarmar, 
now  in  command  on  the  Ohio,  had  Ixien  instructed  to  drive 
out  all  squatters,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  brand  them  as 
'"  banditti,  whose  actions  were  a  disgrace  to  human  nature.'' 
In  March,  he  sent  Ensign  Armstrong  along  the  north  bank  of 
the  Ohio  as  far  as  a  point  opiX)site  Wheeling,  to  dispossess  the' 
intruders,  and  this  officer  reported  that  he  had  heard  of  many 
hundred  more,  as  far  west  as  the  Miami.  The  work  was  fol- 
lowed uj)  by  a  proclamation  from  Harmar  on  April  2,  1785 ; 
and  by  vigilant  action  that  general  succeeded  in  preventing  a 
combination  of  the  adventurers,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
under  some  organized  form  of  government.  By  May  1,  Har- 
mar reported  that  the  cabins  of  such  squatters  had  been  burned. 

The  immigration  by  the  Ohio,  which  had  now  been  going 
on  for  some  years,  was  estimated  at  the  close  of  1785  to  have 
carried  something  like  fifty  thousand  souls  west  of  Pittsburg* 
and  there  was  enough  community  of  interest  among  theui^ 
P2nglish,  Scoti'h,  Irish,  and  (jerman,  to  warrant  in  the  summer 
of  lT8t)  the  setting  up  of  the  first  newspaper  west  of  tin? 
Allfglianies,  the  Pittshury  Gazette.  The  stream  of  emigrants, 
agu:n\i;ating  y(*ar  by  year  from  five  to  twenty  thousand,  and 
.soiii(>tiuirs  in  a  twelvemonth  making  a  procession  of  a  thousand 
boat'^,  iiad  b(MM)  stranded  mainly  <m  the  Kentucky  aide  of  the 
rivi-r,  but  the  lateral  vallovs  on  the  north  bank  had  received  no 
iii<M)iisidi>rabh'  numbers,  as  Armstrong  was  now  reporting. 

Wliili*  tlK'so  measures  wore  in  progress,  it  had  ooctirre<l  to 
tilt*  ]>hilanthro|)ic  Countoss  of  Huntingdon  (February,  1785)  to 
Send  a  conipauy  <>f  Knglish  colonists  to  settle  on  lands  adjacent 
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to  the  Indians,  in  order  to  influence  the  savage  character  through 
Christian  neighbors,  and  so  bring  them  to  civilized  ways. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  a  spirit  in  the  white  man,  different 
from  that  prevailing  among  the  wild  adventurers  of  the  west, 
was  needed  on  the  frontiers ;  but  there  was  a  fear  that  colonists 
direct  from  English  homes  would  feel  more  sympathy  with  the 
English  of  the  retained  posts  than  with  the  neighboring  bush- 
rangers, and  that  accordingly  the  philanthropic  experiment  was 
too  dangerous  for  trial.     So  nothing  came  of  it. 

All  these  movements  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Simon 
Girty  and  other  emissaries  of  the  British  at  Detroit.  Very 
likely  it  was  by  the  instigation  of  such  men  that  a  disaffected 
remnant  of  the  Shawnees,  Mingoes,  and  Delawares,  and  a  few 
Cherokees,  got  together  in  council  on  May  18,  1785,  and  gave 
warning  through  one  John  Crawford,  a  Virginian  whom  they 
held,  that  resistance  would  be  made  to  encroachments  north  of 
the  Ohio,  if  such  were  persisted  in.  Ten  days  later  (May  29), 
we  find  McKee  informing  Sir  John  Johnson  of  the  growing 
discontent  of  the  tribes,  and  the  pressure  which  those  along  the 
Wabash  were  exerting  on  the  easterly  Indians  to  combine  in 
order  to  enforce  their  riglits. 

In  August,  an  Indian  council  at  Niagara,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  autumn  months,  showed  that  it  was  difficult  to 
insure  quiet,  especially  as  there  were  rumors  of  an  American 
attack  on  Detroit.  Such  had  been  the  uncertain  condition 
when,  on  June  15,  1785,  Congress,  to  give  higher  authority  to 
Ilarmar's  action,  proclaimed  tliat  the  surveys  of  the  new  lands 
must  be  completed  before  settlement  could  be  allowed.  It  was 
felt  by  Hamilton  and  others  that  the  proclamation  was  likely 
to  be  futile,  and  that  the  territory  must  inevitably  become  the 
theatre  of  a  savage  war,  and  in  April,  militia  had  been  called 
out  for  three  years'  service  on  the  frontiers.  There  were  fore- 
bo<linf:^  symptoms  in  the  active  agencies  which  Simon  Girty 
and  Joseph  Brant  were  exerting  along  the  frontier.  As  an 
Iroijuois  chieftain.  Brant  had  felt  deeply  the  manner  in  which 
his  tribesmen  had  been  driven  from  their  old  homes  and  forced 
to  find  hunting-grounds  on  Canadian  soil,  and  had  turned  a 
deaf  €»ar  to  Monroe's  entreaty  to  join  the  American  rather  than 
the  British  interests.  Nothing  had  more  i)erplexed  Ilaldimand 
than  making  suitable  provision  for  these  old  allies  of  the  British. 
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Despite  their  antipathy  to  the  Americans,  Brant  and  his  coun- 
trymen were  not  a  little  incensed,  moreover,  in  seeing  what 
measures  the  British  Parliament  had  taken  to  provide  for  the 
losses  of  the  loyalists,  while  the  losses  of  his  own  people  had 
been  left  without  corresponding  relief.  lie  was  threatening 
during  the  summer  (1785)  to  proceed  to  England  and  lodge 
his  complaint  with  the  ministry,  while  Haldimand  tried  to 
assuage  his  resentment. 

In  the  autumn  (1785),  the  commissioners,  of  whom  General 
Robert  Howe  was  now  one,  began  to  pre])are  for  a  further  treaty 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  Congress  expressed  the  preceding 
June.  Monroe  accompanied  them  ^^  for  private  considerations," 
as  it  was  said.  Captain  Doughty,  stationed  at  Fort  Mcintosh, 
was  persuaded  that  a  more  generous  treatment  of  the  Indians 
would  be  better,  and  recommended  to  the  secretary  of  war  a 
greater  outlay  in  gifts.  Jay,  as  a  looker-on  at  the  centre  of 
government,  was  far  from  content  with  what  the  Indian  depart- 
ment was  doing,  and  by  no  means  sure  that  there  were  not 
sinister  agencies  at  work.  "  Our  Indian  affairs  do  not  prosper," 
he  wrote,  January  9,  1786 ;  "  I  fear  Britain  bids  higher  than 
we  do.  Our  surveys  have  been  checked,  and  peace  with  the 
savages  seems  somewhat  precarious." 

Doughty  detailed  a  company  of  infantry  to  escort  the  com- 
missioners as  they  proceeded  west.  Arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Miami,  a  field  was  cleared,  stockades  and  blockhouses  were 
built,  and  the  post  was  named  Fort  Finney.  The  Indians  had 
been  notified  that  this  was  the  spot  for  a  conference.  On 
November  13,  1785,  General  Samuel  H.  Parsons  joined  his 
fellow  members,  and  the  conunission  was  ready  for  its  task. 

The  Shawnees  on  the  Scioto,  who  had  kept  aloof  from  the 
meeting  in  January,  1785,  now  came  in,  and  a  treaty  was  con- 
ehuled  on  much  tlie  same  terms  as  at  Fort  Mcintosh.  They 
agretul  to  confine  themselves  in  the  territory  between  the  Great 
M  ianii  and  the  Wabash.  This  was  on  Janoaiy  81,  1786,  and 
th(*  Indians  \At  {\\{^  host^iges  to  insure  the  release  of  white 
prisonei-s,  wliic'li  were  held  among  the  tribes.  Another  effect 
of  the  treaty  was  that  it  affonled  for  a  while  protection  to  the 
government  surveyors  on  the  western  lands. 

These  sevenil  treaties  had  at  last  secured  from  the  Indians 
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participating  a  recognition  of  the  title  of  this  great  northwestern 
country  which  the  United  States  had  received  from  Great  Brit- 
ain. This  recognition,  however,  had  not  been  obtained  without 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  some  portion  of  the  conceding  tribes, 
particularly  of  such  as  had  sought  an  asylum  under  British 
authority  in  Canada,  and  were  in  December  sitting  in  council 
at  Detroit.  Brant,  despite  Haldimand's  endeavors  to  prevent 
him,  had  proceeded  to  England,  and  we  find  him  there  on 
January  4,  1786,  presenting  his  claims,  and,  in  behalf  of  the 
whole  Indian  race,  appealing  to  Sydney  for  countenance  and 
aid  in  the  savages'  efforts  to  keep  the  Americans  south  of  the 
Ohio.  John  Adams  says  that  he  saw  the  chieftain  at  the 
queen's  drawing-room.  "The  ministerial  nmners,"  adds  this 
observer,  "give  out  that  Brant  is  come  to  demand  compensation 
for  tlie  Indian  hunting-grounds  ceded  by  the  English,  and  to 
get  something  for  himself  as  half-pay  as  colonel."  Brant  was 
deeply  chagrined  to  find  that  there  had  really  been  a  cession  of 
the  Indian  territory  to  the  Americans,  and  made  the  best  he 
could  of  Sydney's  promise  to  pay  £15,000  for  the  certified 
losses  of  the  Indians.  Brant's  disappointment  was  apparent  to 
the  ministry,  but  they  counted  on  his  pacifying  his  tribe,  and 
advised  his  abstaining  from  revengeful  hostilities  against  the 
Americans. 

While  the  government  in  London  was  struggling  with  the 
importunities  of  this  ebieftain,  the  American  commissionei*s  had 
bei»n  only  partially  successful,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Miami,  inasmuch  as  the  Cherokees  and  Mingoes  were 
raiding  along  tlu»  Ohio,  ratlier  than  to  join  the  conferen(»e  at 
Fort  Finney,  while  the  tribes  near  Sandusky  were  holding  aloof. 
Major  Douglity,  in  March,  178G,  sent  one  Philip  Liebert  to  the 
lake  shore  to  gain,  if  he  could,  these  suspected  bodies.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  savages  who  liad  seemed  complacent  at  Fort 
Finney  were  acting  in  the  best  faith,  for  by  April  they  knew 
in  D<»troit  that  tlieir  signing  of  the  treaty  was  only  to  gain 
time  and  ))revent  the  harrying  of  their  villages  by  the  whites. 

By  midsummer  (178G),  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Brant,  who 
had  now  returned  from  England,  had  called  upon  the  Niagara 
a  council  of  the  Six  Nations  and  the  western  tribes.  From 
Brant's  bearing,  Campbell  of  the  twenty-ninth  regiment,  which 
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was  at  Niagara,  reported  that  the  Mohawk  chieftain  was  in  iU 
humor,  and  cared  only  for  his  own  interests.  Girty,  McKee, 
and  their  Indians  soon  joined  the  council,  and  on  July  25,  ITSti, 
the  Indians  had  gathered  there  in  good  numbers.  Brant  now 
did  his  best  to  unite  them  in  a  cami)aign  against  the  Americans. 
His  sjKjeches  had  not  their  usual  effect,  and  he  next  tried  per- 
sonal solicitation  among  their  villages,  but  he  was  no  more  suc- 
cessful here ;  and  in  September  he  was  telling  the  British  lead- 
ers in  Detroit  that  he  could  do  nothing  more.  Indeed,  there 
was  already  a  movement  among  the  Indians  to  start  west^'ard, 
and  find  homes  l>eyond  the  Mississippi,  but  it  did  not  go  far. 

As  the  summer  of  1786  wore  on,  it  was  by  no  means  sure 
that  the  danger  was  over.  There  was  a  disposition  in  Virginia 
to  bring  matters  to  an  issue.  Kufus  King  records  how  the  gov- 
ernor and  Assembly  of  that  State  were  ^'  clamoring  for  a  war 
Jigainst  the  Indians,"  but  Congress  without  a  quoi*uui  stood 
still.  King  further  comments  on  *'  the  lawless  and  proliably 
unjust  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  towards  the  In- 
dians bordering  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ohio."  The  secre- 
tary of  war  was  powerless.  When,  in  June,  1786,  he  needetl  a 
thousand  dollars  to  transjwrt  i>owder  to  the  western  troops,  the 
treasury  board  were  not  able  to  supply  the  funds,  and  the  troops 
deserted  because  th(*y  were  not  paid. 

The  Indian  bureau  of  the  confederation  had  set  up  two  de- 
])artmcnts,  one  north,  the  other  south  of  the  Ohio.  The  instruc- 
tions of  their  resj>ectivc  agents  on  the  spot  were  to  regulate 
the  relations  of  the  settlei-s  to  the  Indians,  and  to  protect  the 
savages  in  their  territorial  rights.  To  aid  in  this,  Congre.'W, 
whirh  in  March  had  dccline<l  to  aid  Knox  in  reorganizing  the 
militia,  voted  (Octol)er  19,  1786)  to  raise  a  body  of  thirteen 
hundred  and  forty  tr(H)ps,  so  as  to  increase  the  western  force  to 
a  h'gionary  (M)rps  of  two  thousand  men,  but  the  condition  that 
tlii'v  s])oald  be  raised  in  New  England  soon  aroused  suspi- 
cion that,  un<ler  the  color  of  protei*ting  the  western  settlers,  it 
was  the  i-eal  pur|)osc»  of  Congress  to  overawe  the  partici})antt 
in  Shays's  hjIk'HIou  in  Massachus4»tts.  On  NoTeml>er  29,  Geny 
wrotti  to  King  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  that  **the  coun- 
try niniilx^rs  laugh  and  say  the  Indian  war  is  only  a  political 
oiu>  to  obtain  a  standing  army.'*  On  the  Canadian  aide  there 
was  S4>niething  of  the  same  indirection.    The  Britiali  gOTernment 
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were  not  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  which  Brant  had  not  been 
able  to  set  afoot  in  the  west,  but  they  were  not  averse,  as 
Dorchester's  instructions  to  Sir  John  Johnson  show  (November, 
1786),  to  furnishing  supplies  to  the  Indians,  and  in  October 
there  were  two  hundred  savage  warriors  waiting  at  Niagara  for 
powder. 

So  things  were  uncertain  at  every  point  just  beyond  the 
mountains ;  but  farther  west,  on  the  Wabash,  there  were  other 
complications  arising  from  the  discontent  of  the  old  French  set- 
tlers at  Vincennes.  There  were  in  this  place,  and  near  the  Illi- 
nois, perhaps  a  thousand  French,  and  they  numbered  four  to  one 
American.  In  the  confusion  following  the  war,  with  their  alle- 
giance deprived  of  an  object,  they  had  petitioned  the  American 
Congress  to  set  up  a  government  among  them,  to  be  in  some 
sort  stable,  and  there  was  at  the  same  time  some  talk  of  bring- 
ing additional  French  thither  to  increase  that  population  in  the 
Ohio  valley.  This  being  denied,  the  situation  had  become 
grave.  Vincennes  was  a  town  of  some  three  hundred  houses, 
but  the  sixty  American  families  who  made  a  portion  of  the 
population  lived  apart  from  their  French  neighbors.  The  out- 
lying American  squatters  had  withdrawn  from  the  dangers  at- 
tending their  exposure  to  the  savage  marauders,  and  had  sought 
shelter  among  their  compatriots  in  the  town.  The  Indians,  on 
their  part,  were  harbored  among  the  resident  French.  So  the 
partisans  on  both  sides  lived  in  much  insecurity,  facing  and  fear- 
ing each  other. 

It  was  an  opportimity  for  the  Kentuckians,  who,  seeking  the 
leadership  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  now  but  the  wreck  of  his 
former  self,  organized  at  Ilarrodsburg  on  August  2,  1786,  and 
advanced  to  relieve  the  Americans  by  scattering  the  Indians. 
In  this  they  sought  to  do  what  the  general  government  seemed 
indisposed  to  attempt.  Gatliering  towards  the  middle  of  Sep 
t^^mber,  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  17th,  some  twelve  hun- 
dred in  number,  horse  and  foot,  they  started  out.  Ilarmar, 
when  he  heard  of  it,  ha<l  no  confidence  in  their  success,  so  bad 
was  their  organization,  and  such  difficulty  had  Clark  experi- 
enced in  holding  the  men  to  his  standard.  The  apprehension 
was  well  founded,  for  he  accomplished  little,  and  fell  back 
u|X)n  Vincennes.  Here,  in  an  attempt  to  support  a  garrison, 
he  seized  stores  from  the  Spanish  merchants,  and  it  was  for  a 
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wliile  supposed  that  he  intended  to  attack  the  Spanish  acn>ss 
the  Mississippi. 

The  weeks  through  the  autumn  of  1786  were  disturbed  ones. 
Kentuekians  still  pursued  the  Shawnees  and  ravaged  their 
towns.  The  Indians  were  everj'where  uneasy,  and  all  through 
(jreorgia  and  Virginia  the  inhabitants  were  in  arms.  It  was 
the  old  story  of  encroachments  and  counter  raids.  A  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  specie,  said  Kufus  King,  had  been  paid  in 
ten  years  to  satisfy  the  savages,  in  the  hope  of  pacifying  them, 
but  the  sacrifice  was  futile. 

Late  in  October,  Lord  Dorchester  reached  Quebec  to  assume 
the  supreme  command.  lie  had  come  with  special  instructitms 
to  prevent,  if  ]x>ssible,  the  Indians  bringing  on  a  war  with  the 
Americans.  On  November  27,  we  find  him  informing  Sir  John 
Johnson  that  this  w^as  the  king's  desire,  and  in  Dei*ember  be 
writes  to  the  commandant  at  Detroit  to  ^^  confine  the  war  in  as 
narrow  bounds  as  }>ossible,"  if  it  should  inevitably  come.  Brant 
was  at  this  time  at  the  straits,  and  had  simiinone<l  there  a  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  tribes  from  the  Hudson  to  the  MississippL 
It  was  his  purpose  to  formidate  the  last  Indian  appeal  to  be  sent 
to  the  American  Congress.  A  paper  was  drawn  up  with  such 
skill  as  Bi*ant  ]>ossessed,  embodying  a  protest  against  the  coo- 
gn'ssional  j)olicy  of  treating  with  separate  tribes,  instead  of  i»ov- 
cnanting  with  the  entire  boily  of  the  Indians.  It  insisted  upon 
the  invalidity  of  the  Indian  cessions  of  land  as  individual  tribes 
had  made  them.  It  stood  stubl)ornly  for  the  Ohio  as  the  In- 
dian boundary,  and  deprecated  the  sending  of  surveyors  across 
that  river.  Tliere  was  too  much  reason  to  believe,  as  most 
Americans  then  thought,  not  only  that  British  8yni}>athy  8U|v 
))ort(Ml  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  but  also  their  demand  for  an 
Ohio  fnmtit'r. 

Brant  i*(*rtainly  felt  that  in  making  this  stand,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  the  countenance  of  the  English;  but  it  was  a 
({ucstion  how  far  they  w<mld  sustain  him  in  actual  war.  It 
turned  out  that  Sydney,  in  April,  1787,  instructed  Dorchester 
to  avoid  assist in<^  the  Indians  openly,  but  to  see  that  they  liad 
what  anninmitioii  they  needed.  This  disguised  aid  was  appar- 
ently become  the  British  ]>4)licy,  while  the  troops  with  which 
tliey  manned  their  )M)sts  were  insufficient  for  mn  active  de- 
fense.   The  fort>  themselves  wore  in  a  ^^  ruinous**  conditioiit  and 
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Dorchester  had  only  two  thousand  men  to  hold  them  along  a 
line  eleven  hundred  miles  in  length.  The  governor  depended, 
however,  upon  the  assistance  of  the  loyalists  and  Canadians,  if 
the  forts  were  attacked.  Sydney  had  instructed  him  to  retake 
the  posts,  if  they  were  lost.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the  manifest 
policy  of  the  British  cabinet  not  to  come  to  extremities,  if  it 
could  be  avoided. 

The  English  ministry  were  quite  prepared  for  the  information 
which  Dorchester  now  began  to  transmit,  and  the  public  press 
was  only  too  ready  to  augment  the  stories  of  a  gradual  disin- 
tegration in  the  new  Republic.  The  governing  class  was  eager 
to  believe  such  tales.  Lord  Lansdowne  so  felt,  and  Jay  tried 
to  disabuse  his  mind.  "  We  are  happy,"  said  the  American, 
"  in  the  enjoyment  of  much  more  interior  tranquillity  than  the 
English  newspapers  allow,  or  their  writers  seem  to  wish  us." 
Unfortunately,  the  question  of  debts  and  loyalists  had  shown 
them  the  insubordination  of  the  States,  and  they  were  in  doubt 
if  it  was  possible  for  any  representative  of  the  confederation 
which  could  be  sent  to  their  court  to  be  sure  of  his  position. 
Sheffield  predicted  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  western  country 
would  revolt  and  seek  the  rest  of  the  world  through. the  Missis- 
sippi. All  these  things  incited  in  England  the  hope  that  intes- 
tine disorders  and  a  half-hearted  interest  in  the  proposed  new 
constitution  would  urge  public  feeling  to  seek  social  and  i)olitical 
stability  in  a  return  to  monarchy,  and  it  was  fancied  that  Ham- 
ilton was  latently  the  leader  of  a  growing  monarchical  party, 
against  which  the  newly  organized  government  was  only  a  tem- 
porary barrier.  Hamilton  had  indeed  privately  vou<jhed  for  his 
confidence  in  the  British  Constitution  ;  but  his  public  action  was 
opposed.  Speaking  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  he  said,  "  Not 
more  than  three  or  four  manifested  tlieoretical  opinions  favora- 
ble in  the  abstract  to  a  constitution  like  that  of  Great  Britain  ; 
but  every  one  agreed  that  such  a  constitution  would  be  out  of 
the  question."  So  there  lingered,  not  without  cause,  a  feeling 
among  the  English  that  public  sentiment  would  some  time  find 
a  reason  propitious  for  an  offer  of  one  of  the  king's  sons  as  a 
sovereign  of  an  allied  kingdom,  and  there  were  broad  intimations 
made  that  a  prince  of  tlie  house  of  Hanover  would  servo  them 
letter  than  a  French  Bourbon.  The  chance  was  not  imtalked 
of  in  the  States.    "  I  am  told,"  said  Washington  to  Jay,  August 
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1,  178G,  '•  that  even  respectable  characters  speak  of  a  monar- 
chical government  without  horror."  "  I  cannot  believe,"  said 
13<*njaniin  Lincoln,  "  that  these  States  ever  will  or  ever  can  be 
governed  l>y  laws  which  have  a  general  operation.  Were  one 
under  an  absolute  monarch,  he  might  find  a  remedy,  but  some 
other  UKxle  of  relief  must  be  provided."  Lincoln  was  further  of 
the  opinion  that  the  extent  of  the  country  along  the  seaboard, 
embracing  such  a  variety  of  climate  and  production,  rendered 
a  uniform  government  less  easy  of  exercise  than  if  its  area 
stn»tche<l  westward  in  an  isothermal  belt.  *'  Shall  we  have  a 
king?  "  asked  Jay.  "  Not,  in  my  opinion,  while  other  ex])edients 
remain  untried."  "  No  race  of  kings,"  said  Jefiferson  in  com- 
menting, "  has  ever  presented  above  one  man  of  common  sense 
in  twenty  generations."  But  John  Adams,  in  his  essay  on 
constitutions,  had  distinctly  shown  liimself,  it  was  thought, 
friendly  to  the  British  Constitution,  —  a  point  that  at  a  later 
day  Fauehet  made  the  most  of  in  his  dispatches  to  the  Freneh 
government. 

Tliere  were  certainly  g^eat  provocations  to  these  dangenms 
sentiments.  Shays's  rebellion  in  Massachusetts  had  unsettle<l 
the  national  hopes,  because,  as  Hamilton  said,  that  State  had 
thrown  her  citizens  into  rebellion  by  heavier  taxes,  "for  the 
common  good,"  than  were  i)aid  in  any  other  American  com- 
munity. To  make  matti»rs  worse,  Jefferson  in  his  wild  unbal- 
aiu^e  had  wt^comed  the  revolt,  or  proposed  to  cherish  it,  as  a 
benignant  sign,  and  based  his  consolation  on  what  Hamilton 
called  a  ''  misenible  sophism." 

The  reckless  financial  course  of  Rho<1e  Island  had  made  dark 
the  future  of  all.  "  The  turbulent  scenes  in  Massachusetts  and 
the  infamous  ones  in  KIkhIc  Island"  were  the  words  in  men's 
mouths.  **  The  bulk  of  the  |H»ople,"  said  one  observer,  **  will 
j>n)l»ably  })refer  the  lesser  evil  of  a  partition  of  the  Union  int*) 
three  mon*  j)raetieable  and  energetic  governments,"  and  tlie 
advocati's  (»f  sueh  a  j)artiti(m  were  a  force  to  be  comlmteil  by 
the  writers  of  Tlir  Fvihralist^  <me  of  whose  salient  ]K>ints  was 
that  a  <lismeml>enuent  of  the  Union  would  reopen  the  question 
of  the  Yv^hi  to  the  western  lands,  loilged  in  the  seaboard  States, 
and  e\)N)S(>  the  territorial  disputes  among  the  States  to  the 
arbitrament  (»f  war. 

What4'ver  the  result,  whether  the  call  for  a  king,  or  diainte- 
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gration,  it  had  become  clear  to  the  British  leaders  that  time 
would  work  to  their  advantage.  So  any  dilatory  policy  which 
would  put  off  a  hostile  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians, into  which  the  posts  might  be  drawn,  was  a  manifest 
prudence.  Meanwhile,  it  was  true  that  a  good  deal  of  the  recur- 
rent bitterness  in  reference  to  the  retention  of  the  posts,  which 
the  Americans  had  shown,  had  gone.  Whatever  truth  there 
may  have  been  in  it,  Dorchester  was  beginning  to  think  that,  if 
they  could  not  recover  these  military  stations,  the  Americans 
were  content  to  accept  the  situation,  and  seek  to  rival  them  in 
trading-posts  by  establishing  new  ones  on  the  lakes.  When  he 
learned  that  a  considerable  number  of  Americans  were  en- 
camj)ed  on  the  Great  Miami,  and  making  their  way  towards 
Vincennes,  the  alternative  presented  itself  to  his  mind  that  if 
they  were  not  aiming  to  attack  the  posts,  they  were  intending 
to  aiford  sup})ort  in  founding  these  rival  stations. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  NORTHWEST   OCCUPIED. 

178G-1790. 

During  1785,  General  Beiijaniin  Tupper  of  Massachusetts, 
who  was  one  of  Ilutchins's  surveyors,  had  opportunities  of 
traversing  the  Ohio  coimtry.  On  his  return  east,  he  wrote  to 
Washington  that  he  had  been  charmed  with  the  aspect  of  tlie 
west.  Later,  he  spent  a  night  in  Rutland,  Massachusetts,  in  a 
house  still  standing,  where  with  its  master,  General  Rufus 
Putnam,  a  ])rojeet  was  considered  of  leading  a  colony  of  old 
soldiers  to  this  atti*active  region.  The  midnight  talk  of  these 
old  companions  in  arms  revived  the  longings  shown  at  New- 
burgh  two  years  l)efore.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  between 
them  to  issue  a  call  to  the  disbanded  officers  and  men  of  the 
army  living  in  New  England,  to  meet  in  Boston  on  March  1, 
1780,  to  consider  a  new  project  of  westward  emigration. 

Tlie  call  met  with  a  good  response.  Eleven  delegates  ap- 
peared from  different  New  England  communities,  and  within 
two  days  the  Ohio  Company  was  organized.  Not  only  offii*ers 
of  the  army  were  welcome,  but  those  who  had  served  on  the  sea 
as  well,  and  among  tlie  naval  veterans  was  Commodore  Whipple 
of  Kh<Kle  Island.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  preliminary  work 
to  I)e  done,  for  it  was  necessary  to  seek  those  who  held  land 
ccrtiticates  for  service  in  tlic  war,  as  these  credits  were  to  tie 
accepted  in  ))aynient  for  the  soil.  There  being  already  a  tide  of 
sctth'is  turninjj;  towards  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine, 
it  was  also  ncci»ssiiry  to  set  forth  by  advertisement  the  {greater 
attractions  of  this  wesU^rn  cimntrv.  In  due  time,  such  business 
nictliods  were  well  arranged  under  (lenends  Pntnam  and  Par- 
sons as  <linM't<»rs,  to  whom  a  third,  Manasseh  Cutler,  skillful 
with  the  |>rn  and  fertile  in  counsel,  was  added. 

Kufiis  Put  nam  had  made  a  crcilitable  record  in  the  war, 
though,  as  is  often  the  case  with  engineer  offioera,  he  had  not 
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gained  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  public  eye.  He  was  of  a 
Massachusetts  stock  that  had  always  been  well  known.  Samuel 
Ilolden  Parsons  was  a  Connecticut  man,  of  good  standing, 
though  of  late  years  some  disclosures,  principally  in  the  secret 
service  books  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  have  raised  an  unfortunate 
suspicion  that  he  failed  at  times  in  loyalty  to  the  revolutionary 
cause.  Friendly  efiforts  have  thrown  these  charges  into  the 
category  of  things  not  proven,  but  it  still  remains  a  fact  that 
his  good  faith  in  relation  to  the  Ohio  Company  was,  in  some 
respects,  questioned  by  his  associates  in  that  undertaking. 

But  the  chief  spirit  in  this  colonizing  movement  was  a  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  who  gained  distinc- 
tion enough  in  his  pulpit  to  become  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and 
he  knew  scarce  less  of  law  and  medicine.  Manasseh  Cutler 
was  a  self-reliant  man,  and  had  that  confidence  in  his  star  which 
characterizes  a  certain  type  of  New  Englander.  Moreover,  he 
believed,  as  that  sort  of  a  man  often  does,  in  making  his  neigh- 
bors and  those  he  knew  best  his  associates  in  any  hazardous 
undertaking.  He  was  as  shrewd  and  as  politic  as  any  among 
the  people  he  favored,  not  above  telling  half  the  truth  and  bar- 
gaining for  the  rest.  He  was  equal  to  cajoling  when  he  could 
not  persuade,  and  by  that  token  not  a  poor  politician.  With 
whatever  skill  he  had  in  subduing  opposition,  he  was  a  master 
in  observation,  both  of  man  and  nature,  and  naturalists  look 
back  to  his  botanical  records  to-day  as  among  the  earliest  in 
New  England  of  much  scientific  value.  He  knew,  above  all, 
how  to  stand  up  against  opposition,  whether  in  man  or  the 
devil.  Such  qualities  gave  him  the  leading  place  among  those 
who  were  devising  plans  for  a  new  life,  and  seeking,  under  his 
inspiration,  a  new  career  in  the  distant  West. 

While  these  measures  were  being  shaped  in  Boston,  Nathan 
Dane,  an  Essex  County  man,  representing  Massachusetts  in 
Congress,  had  opened  the  way  for  a  committee,  of  wliich  Monroe 
was  made  the  cliairman,  to  report  an  ordinance  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  northwest,  and  in  considering  the  matter,  Monroe 
hatl  invited  Jay  to  confer  witli  the  committee.  It  was  the 
puq)ose  of  the  new  movement  to  supj)lant  Jefferson's  ordi- 
nance of  1784.  Its  progress  was  delayed,  quorums  failed,  and 
a  new  Congress  intervened  before,  on  April  2G,  1787,  the 
revised  ordinance  was  reported.     There  were  some  features  in 
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it  uot  in  the  earlier  law,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
a  compact  to  prevent  rei)eal  without  common  consent.  The 
question  of  preventing  slavery  had  been  so  s<|uarely  met  and 
thrown  out  in  Jefferson's  experience  that  the  subject  was  now 
ignored. 

A  fortnight  later,  on  May  9,  the  bill  came  up  for  a  second 
reading.  At  this  time,  General  Parsons,  now  in  attendance, 
jnit  in  a  memorial  for  a  gi*ant  of  land  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  proposed  ordimmce.  There  was,  however,  something  in  the 
manner  of  his  ap]>lication  that  disturbed  both  Cutler  antl 
Putnam  when  they  heard  of  it,  and  even  excited  suspicions  of 
l^arsons's  honesty.  A  third  ivading  wjis  in  order  on  the  next 
day,  but  tliere  w^as  no  (piorum,  and  all  business  was  hud  over. 

A  month  and  more  now  passed,  during  which  interest  was 
centred  in  tlie  federal  convention,  which  assembleil  at  Pliilii- 
del])hia  on  M.ay  14.  In  this  interval  the  work  of  Congress  waa 
blocked  by  the  absence  of  delegates.  During  these  idJe  days 
Cutler  had  appeared  in  New  York,  prepared  to  superseile 
Parsons  in  directing  the  application  for  land  in  behalf  of  the 
Ohio  Company,  now  representing  two  hundred  and  fifty  shares 
at  a  tliousand  dollars  each.  Cutler  rt^ached  that  city  on  July  o« 
and  found  Congress  with  a  <|uormn,  the  first  it  had  had  sim-e 
May  11 ;  but  its  pi*esident,  Arthur  St.  Clair,  was  absent.  Hutob- 
ins  had  advised  that  the  company  iisk  for  its  ten*itory  near  the 
Muskingum.  Cutler  now,  in  pn^senting  the  subject  anew, 
showed  that  he  was  determined,  if  land  was  purchased,  that  a  due 
recognition  should  be  made  in  the  pending  ordinance  of  those 
social  and  ]M)litical  principles  which  had  been  formulated  of 
late  in  tlie  (constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  laws  of  the 
8tatrs  whicli  the  new  era  luul  fashione<l.  Cutler*s  proposition 
came  1>efore  the  committi^  o\\  July  6,  and  included  a  payment 
for  tlie  land  whi<*h  he  asked  for  of  sixty-six  and  two  thinls 
cents  tlie  acre,  in  soldiers'  certificates,  which,  reduced  to  specie 
value,  was  equivalent  to  eight  or  ten  cents. 

Coiiirress  at  tliis  time  hanllv  knew  where  to  turn  to  meet  its 
financial  ol)lit;:ations,  and  such  a  proposition  was  a  welcome 
relief  in  its  distresses.  Three  days  later,  on  July  9,  the  onli- 
nance  was  rrcominitted  to  see  if  it  could  not  be  modified  to  suit 
the  tlrniaiuls  for  whirh  Cutler  sto<Kl.  These  conditions  and 
expectations  brought  a  new  atmosphere  about  the  delibermtions 
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of  Congress,  The  new  proposals,  it  was  found,  opened  the  way 
to  pay  off  about  one  tenth  of  the  national  debt,  and  in  addition, 
the  prospect  seemed  good  of  combining  into  a  code  of  funda- 
mental principles  the  numerous  social  and  political  ideas  which 
were  flying  about  in  the  air,  and  many  of  which  had,  in  one 
way  or  another,  from  time  to  time,  been  brought  directly  to 
the  observation  of  Congress.  Some  of  them  involved,  however, 
a  smothering  of  cherished  antipathies  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  members,  particularly  a  demand  for  the  extirpation  of 
slavery  north  of  the  Ohio.  Cutler  was  in  his  element  in  stand- 
ing as  the  champion  of  freedom,  and  he  was  politician  enough 
to  know  how  the  Virginia  opposition  could  be  quieted  by  show- 
ing to  the  representatives  of  the  Southern  States  the  better 
chance  they  had  of  compacting  their  interests  south  of  the  Ohio, 
if  they  conceded  something  on  the  other  side  of  that  river  to 
the  principles  of  the  North,  since  such  concessions  might 
strengthen  the  obligations  of  the  North  to  protect  the  pro<lucts 
of  slave  labor  in  the  South,  and  to  stand  by  that  section  of  the 
country  in  an  inevitable  contest  with  Spain  over  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi.  Tliis  was  to  be  the  chief  victory  of 
Cutler  in  paving  the  way  for  the  later  motion  of  Dane.  The 
other  i)oints  upon  which  Cutler  insisted  were  more  easily  carried. 
Such  were  reservations  of  land  for  the  support  of  religion  and 
e<lucation.  The  latter  object  received  a  double  recognition. 
Five  sections  in  each  townshij)  were  set  aside  for  the  luMiefit  of 
s<'hools,  and  two  whole  townships  were  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  liberal  learning. 

While  in  the  hands  of  the  new  coninntteo,  it  would  seem 
that  the  draft  of  the  ordinance  was  submitted  to  Cutler  for  his 
scrutiny,  and  under  his  influence,  doubtless,  some  otlier  of  the 
final  social  provisions  of  the  instrument  found  tlic^Ir  ])lace  in  it. 
With  these  amendments,  it  was  rei)orted  back  to  Congress  on 
July  11,  and  went  promptly  through  successive  readings.  It 
lH*caine  a  law  on  the  18tli  "'  with  sfreat  unanimitv/'  the  eijjht 
States  present  all  voting  for  it.  Rufus  King  was  not  ]>resent  in 
the  final  stages  of  the  (juestion,  and  Dane,  after  the  ])assage  of 
the  ordinance,  wrote  to  him :  '^  We  wanted  to  abolish  the  old 
system  and  get  a  bett(»r  one,  and  we  finally  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  the  best  we  could  get/'  All  that  was  desired  was  not 
obtained;  but  it  was  nevertheless  a  triumph  for  Cutler  and  those 
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who  sympathized  with  him.  The  Virginians  had  yielded  much. 
There  were,  in  fact,  potent  reasons  other  than  those  already 
mentioned  for  them  to  accede,  since  it  gave  them  the  hope  of 
using  the  pi*o])ose<l  trans-montane  community  to  further  their 
sirheme  of  opening  communication  with  the  west  through  the 
Virginia  rivers.  So  the  tricks  of  give  and  take,  as  politicians 
understand  them,  did  their  part  in  the  work. 

It  is  of  little  consequence,  if  not  futile,  to  try  to  place  upon 
any  one  the  entire  credit,  such  as  it  was,  of  this  famous  onli- 
nance  of  1787.  Cutler's  inteqK>sition  was  doubtless  opjxirtune. 
What  the  Massachusetts  country  parson  was  from  the  outside, 
very  likely  the  Massachusetts  lawyer,  Nathan  Dane,  was  fn>iu 
the  inside ;  and  with  both  combining,  with  Congress  ready  to 
bargain  and  be  complacent,  and  with  the  example  of  Jefferson's 
earlier  ordinance,  and  the  |)ersonal  influence  of  King  and  others 
according,  the  instrument  took  its  final  sha])e,  as  the  natural 
and  easy  outgrowth  of  surrounding  conditions.  It  was  also, 
as  Kufus  King  called  it,  ^^  a  compromise  of  opinions/*  and  he 
added,  in  writing  to  Gerry,  '*  When  I  tell  you  the  history  of 
this  ordinance,  you  shall  acknowledge  tliat  I  have  some  merit 
in  the  business." 

Congress,  as  we  have  seen,  had  caused  a  large  tract  of  ter- 
ritory to  be  surveyed  west  of  the  mountains,  thinking,  by  dis- 
|H>sing  of  it,  to  pla(*e  the  iinances  of  the  young  Republic  on  a 
healthv  basis :  but  thei*e  had  been  few  or  no  sales  of  the  land. 
(hitler,  as  a  buyer,  had  now  ap])eare<l,  ready  and  anxious  to 
make  a  purchase  and  give  a  vital  flow  to  the  revenue. 

The  federal  convention,  just  at  this  time  sitting  in  Phila- 
d<*lphia,  was  seeking  to  find  a  way  out  of  a  dismal  political 
(Mivironnient.  It  needed,  in  one  as])ect,  the  encouragement  of 
just  tlu'  outcome  which  a  copy  of  the  perfected  ordinance,  as 
])nnt(Ml  in  a  P]iiladel])hia  newspsiper  on  July  25,  afforded  it 
The  bold  assuni])tion  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  public  domain 
was  a  stroke  whi(*h  helped  the  (convention  better  to  understand 
the  relations  of  tlie  States  to  the  unorganiied  territory  in  the 
we^t.  The  enlar«i^ed  ooneeption  which  the  new  ordinance  gave 
of  tlie  future  ])r(»bleni  of  western  power,  and  its  effect  on  the 
ori;::iuaI  State>^,  elaritied  tlie  ]HM*]>lexiti<^  which  hatl  excited  in 
the  i'on  Vent  ion  the  a)>])rehensions  of  Geny  and  others.  The 
iniiueiiee  whieh  the  new  outhnik  had  upon  the  different  mem- 
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bers  was  naturally  in  accordance  with  their  individual  habits 
of  mind.  Morris  expressed  a  fear  at  granting  any  new  western 
state  privileges  like  those  enjoyed  by  the  seaboard  common- 
wealths. The  chief  advocate  of  equal  rights  was  George  Mason 
of  Virginia.  "  If  it  were  possible,"  he  said,  "  by  just  means 
to  prevent  emigration  to  the  western  country,  it  might  be  good 
jwlicy.  But  go  the  people  wiU,  as  they  find  it  for  their  in- 
terest ;  and  the  best  policy  is  to  treat  them  with  that  equality 
which  will  make  them  friends,  not  enemies."  He  had,  too,  a 
just  anticipation  of  the  time  "  when  they  might  become  more 
numerous  and  more  wealthy  than  their  Atlantic  brethren." 
King,  whom  Brissot  was  reporting  as  "  the  most  eloquent  man 
in  the  United  States,"  evinced  wherein  his  hope  lay :  "  The 
eastern  State  of  the  three  proposed  will  probably  be  the  first, 
and  more  important  than  the  rest ;  and  will,  no  doubt,  be 
settled  chiefly  by  eastern  people,  and  there  is,  I  think,  full  an 
equal  chance  of  its  adopting  eastern  politics."  So  with  some  a 
hope  to  bolster  the  power  of  the  North  as  against  the  South  was 
not  the  least  consideration  in  the  movement. 

The  ordinance  shows,  in  its  conglomerate  character  and  some- 
wliat-  awkward  combinations,  the  rapid  changes  which  took 
place  in  it  during  the  brief  interval  while  it  was  upon  the 
anvil  of  Cutler  and  the  reformers.  The  company  which  was  to 
act  under  it  was  waiting,  and  there  was  no  time  to  spend 
to  weld  into  symmetry  its  independent  parts.  The  instrument 
was  peculiarly  tlie  outcome  of  prevalent  ideas.  Congress  by 
previous  legislation  had  experimented  with  many  of  them. 
The  statutes  of  several  of  the  States,  the  constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Bills  of  Kights  largely  patterned  upon  that  of 
Virginia,  and  which  the  new  fervor  of  independence  and  liber- 
ated humanity  had  elicited,  were  but  other  expressions  of  cur- 
rent hojKJS  drawn  u})on,  while  devoted  hands  were  moulding  the 
provisions  of  the  ordinance.  Thus  it  was  an  embodiment  of 
current  aspirations,  and  had  not  a  single  new  turning-point  in 
human  progi*ess;  but  it  was  full  of  points  that  had  already  been 
turned.  Let  us  pass  in  review  its  leading  features  so  as  to 
show  this. 

The  ordinance  was  intended  to  provide  security  and  politi- 
cal content  in  a  territory  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
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five  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  or  thereabouts,  which  was 
larger  than  any  known  in  Europe,  except  Russia,  and  twice  as 
large  as  Gi*eat  Britain  and  Ireland  combined.  This  country 
lay  above  the  Ohio,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  boundc<l 
on  the  noi-th  by  Lukes  Eric,  Huron,  and  Superior.  It  was  to 
be  divided  eventually  into  five  States,  and  the  Eastern  States 
had  welcomed  this  provision  as  a  substitute  for  the  smaller 
connnonwealths  which  Jefferson  had  proposed. 

As  this  provision  was  made  a  ])art  of  a  compact,  it  was  su|>- 
ix)sed  that  this  territorial  distribution  was  binding.  Everj'lxKly 
counted  blindly.  They  did  not  sufficiently  comprehend  tliat 
any  })lanniug  for  the  future  of  an  extensive  and  little-known 
territory  must  necessarily,  compact  or  no  com])ac*t,  de{)end  for 
its  j)eri)etuity  on  a  sustaining  public  interest.  The  question  of 
bounds  of  these  five  States,  as  provided  in  tlie  fifth  com|)act 
of  the  ordinance,  was  j)oculiarly  liable  to  such  vicissitudes.  In 
defining  tlu^  latitudinal  line  which  was  to  make  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  thrive  lower  States,  the  framers  of  the  onli- 
nance  had  overlooked  the  more  accurate  configtirations  of 
IIutchins*s  map  of  1778,  and  had  gone  back  to  Mitcheirs  map 
of  175;").  In  this  way  they  accepted  a  false  position  for  the 
southern  bend  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  that  divisionary  line 
was  to  touch.  The  (pu»stion  of  shanng  in  some  equitable  way 
the  frontiige  on  the  lakes,  and  the  plea  that  an  infringement  of 
the  com]>act  of  the  ordinance  was  necessary  to  afford  such  % 
frontage  so  as  to  prevent  Illinois  casting  in  her  lot  with  the 
South,  in  due  time,  thi'cw  to  the  winds,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  obligsition  of  the  instrument,  and  a  majority  vote  dissolretl 
i\w  compa(*t,  as  it  did  in  another  (juestion  of  inherent  national 
interest  when  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  was  ccmfinned.  .V 
similar  disregard  of  the  agreement,  also,  in  time  abridgeil  tlie 
rii::htful  claim  of  Wisc<msin  to  the  region  east  of  the  upjier 
Mississij»])i  and  south  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  In  this  re- 
s]>ect  any  nuMlern  map  shows  how  futile  the  comjKict  was. 

The  provision  of  the  fourtli  s4H*ti<m  of  the  compact  seeking  to 
promote  trade  in  transit,  by  declaring  streams  and  connecting 
portap'^^  eoninion  highways,  had  already  been  anticipated,  in 
i'oiinri'ti«>n  witli  Virginia's  ])rojt»et  for  o])entng  channels  tA>  west- 
ern trade,  by  a  res«»lutioii  of  Congress  on  May  12,  1786.  l*ick- 
ering  IiatI  urged  it  before  in  a  letter  to  Kufos  King :  ^  It  seems 
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very  necessary  to  secure  the  freedom  of  navigating  water  com- 
munications to  all  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  States.  I  hope  we 
shall  have  no  Scheldts  in  that  country." 

The  assurance  for  a   representative  government,  which  the 
ordinance  gave,  was  accompanied  by  a  provision  which  allowed, 
as  was  permitted  in  the  ordinance  of    1784,   the  adoption   of 
the  laws  of  any  of  the  older  States.     The  provision  sometimes 
proved  an  onerous  one  amid  environments  which  rendered  mod- 
ifications of  such  laws  necessary  to  a  healthful  condition  of 
public   life.     It  was    provided    that  when  a  State  reached  a 
{)opulation  of  sixty  thousand  free  persons,  it  could  form  a  con- 
stitution and  be  admitted  to  Congi*ess  by  delegates  allowed  to 
vote,  while  with  a  less  population  such  delegates  could  not  vote. 
A  property  qualification  was    rendered  necessary  in  order  to 
be  either  voter  or  magistrate,  and,  if  manhood  suffrage  is  an 
advance,  the  ordinance  made  a  backward  step,  for  Jefferson's 
ordinance  had  given  every  man  the  right  to  vote.     The  new 
act  nearly  mated  the  provision  of  the  Virginia  constitution  of 
1776,  where  a  vague  requirement  of  "  sufficient  evidence  of  per- 
manent common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  commu- 
nity" had  been  considered  to  mean  the  possession  of  a  freehold. 
The  section  for  the  exchision  of   slavery,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Dane  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  was  a  matter 
tliat  had  been  for  a  long  time  bandied  about  between  North  and 
South,  and  between  factions  for  and  against,  both  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South.     The  phrase,  ''  all  men  are  born  free  and 
eciual,"  in  some  of  its  forms,  used  in  the  Virginia  Constitution 
in  1776,  repeated  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde])endenee,  and  cop- 
ied in  the  Bills  of  Rights  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania, 
was  simply  a   hackneyed  expression  of  political    assertion,   as 
John  Adams  said  at  the  time.     It  meant  what  it  pleased  any- 
Inxly  to  say  it  meant.     There  was  no  thought  in  Virginia  that 
it  touched    the   question    of    slavery,   while   in   Massachusetts, 
under  the   pressure  of  public  opinion,  it  was  seized  upon  by 
tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  in  1783,  to  signify  the  legal 
abolishment  of   slavery  in  that  community.      With   the    same 
language    to    deal   with    in    the    New   Hampshire    constitution 
(1783),  it  was  early  construed  as  freeing  those  only  who  were 
lK)ni  after  the  enactment.     Similar  })hraseology  in  the  Vermont 
constitution,  in  1777,  had  not  been  held  to  abolish  slavery. 
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With  such   "'  rights   luid  liberties "  as   Virginians  acquinnl 
imder  her  constitution,  with  her  interpretation  of  that  phras4% 
she  covenanted  with  the  Union  in  her  deed  of  cession  of  March 
1,  1784,  that  they  shoukl  still  ]>ertain  to  her  citizens  then  in 
the  northwest  territ<n'y.     Notwitlistanding  this,  her  re])resenta- 
tives  had  voted  for  Cutler's  bill,  which  he  thought  in  conflict 
witli  that  covenant.     While,  then,  this  professed  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  northwest  was  in  July,  1787,  enacted  in  New 
York,  (ieorge  Mason  was  saying  in  August,  in  the  federal  con- 
vt'ution  in  Philadelphia,  that  '"'  the  western  people  are  alre^idy 
calling  out  for  slaves  for  their  new  lands,  and  will  fill   that 
country  with  slaves,  if  they  can  Ihj  got  through  South  Carolina 
and  (ireorgia."     Mason's  reference  was  of  course  mainly  to  the 
people  soutli  of  the  Ohio ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certsiin  that 
Cutler  knew  just  what  this  prohibition  of  the  ordinance  meant 
for  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio.     There  were  four  or  five  thou- 
sand   French   and   half-breeds  in  the    Illinois   country,  who!*«» 
rights  of  projwrty  had  been  guaranteed  in  the  ti-eaties  of  17C3 
and  1782,  and  human  servitude  prevailetl  among  them.     Did 
this  ordinance  |)rovide  for  its  extinction  and  without  ix>m|>en- 
sation  to  tlie  owners  of  slaves  ?     Scmie  evidentlv  feare<l  it,  for 
then;  was  soniti  emigration  of  such  over  the  Mississippi  from 
Kaskaskia.     Fortunatelv,  in  the  awkward  dilemma,  the  faith 
and  justice  of  Congress,  caivless  of  promoting  them,  were  estalv 
lislu'd  for  that  \nv\y  by  St.  Clair  when  he  l>ecame  governor  of 
the  territory.     He  ivjH)rt(Ml  to  the  Pivsident  that  he  had  «>n- 
strued  tlie  i>rdinan(*e  with  something  of  the  same  frtHMlnm  that 
liad  been  used  with  tlie  glittering  words  of  the  Bills  of  Uight<«, 
as  intending  only  to  prevent  the   introduction  of  slavt^A,  anii 
not  aimed  at  ('man('i])ating    su<*h  as  were  there  and  had  been 
intHMbuMMl  "  nnder  tlu*  laws  bv  which  thev  had  fonnerlv  bct»n 
<;;ovrrned.**      lb'  hop(>d,  he  said,  that  in  doing  this  he  IiatI  not 
misunderstood  "  the  intentions  of  CcmgresR,"  as  by  his  int«»r- 
prrtation   he  had  (piietrd  the  :i|)])rehen8ion  of  the  }XM>ple  and 
jurventrd  ilu'ir  Hyini^  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

rhen't'on*  tlie  ordinanre  failed  to  alwdish  slavery,  and  it  wa:) 
nut,  moreover,  any  nov(>Ity  in  its  jirofessions  of  aliolishntent. 
Wlieii  theie  had  been,  uiider  Piekcriug's  influence,  a  movement 
in  the  army,  in  17>^'>,  to  ]n-ovide  homes  for  the  war-staimnl  vet* 
erait^.  it  had  l^een  a  condition  t(K>  emphatic  for  misinterprets- 
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tion  that  the  total  exclusion  of  slavery  should  be  ^'  an  essential 
and  irrevocable  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  proposed  State." 
Mason  and  other  Virginians  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  advo- 
cates for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Jefferson's  preliminary 
ordinance  of  1784  had  rooted  it  out  of  every  part  of  the  trans- 
AUeghany  region,  though  this  section  had  received  only  the 
votes  of  six  States,  when  seven  were  required.  Cutler  had 
indeed,  with  Dane's  aid,  turned  the  southern  adherence  to  negro 
bondage  so  adroitly  to  his  own  purpose  that  he  had  secured, 
futile  though  it  was,  the  expression  in  the  last  article  of  the 
compact  which  was  intended  to  extirpate  slavery.  For  this  in- 
tention due  credit  must  be  given  ;  but  King  and  Pickering  had 
been  public  advocates  of  abolition  before  ever  Cutler  was  heard 
of.  The  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  had  been  founded  in 
Philatlelphia  in  1775.  Tom  Paine  had  written  the  preamble 
of  the  Abolition  Act  of  Pennsylvania  in  1780.  A  society  for 
the  liberating  of  slaves  had  been  organized  in  New  York  in 
1785.  Notwithstanding  these  signs,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
provision  of  the  new  ordinance  for  this  end  was  never  pro- 
claimed, for  fear  of  the  influence  it  might  have  to  prevent  emi- 
gration to  the  territory.  There  is  indeed  no  evidence  that  the 
8upjx)sed  fact  of  prohibition  was  ever  used  in  any  advertisement 
of  the  Oliio  Company  to  advance  settlement.  The  ordinance 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  keeping  human 
bondage  out  of  the  northwest  in  later  years.  It  aflfonled  a 
rallying  cry  ever  after  1795,  when  tlie  movement  of  the  slavery 
faction  b(»gan  in  that  region  to  overcome  and  eradicate  the  aver- 
sion of  tlie  people  to  sncli  bondaj^o,  but  it  was  the  constancy  of 
a  hiter  generation,  and  the  leading  of  such  as  Governor  Coles, 
and  not  an  ordinance  which  was  never  in  its  entire  provisions 
eflFective,  which  had  been  annulled  by  the  adoi)tion  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  substantially  reenacted  by  the  first  Congress,  that 
(lid  the  work  which  was  really  consummated  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Illinois  at  a  much  later  day. 

Congress  had  for  some  time  played  fast  and  loose  with  the 
question  of  religion  and  education.  George  Mason  had  long 
h<H»n  the  redoubtable  champion  of  both.  In  the  revision  of  the 
Virginia  laws  in  1777,  Jefferson  had  contended  for  ''  religious 
freedom  with  the  broadest  bottom."     Though  the  provision  for 
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the  support  of  ivligion  had  been  once  lost  in  Congress,  the  su*^ 
teuiince  of  education  had  been  a  pai-t  of  Bland*s  motion  in  June, 
1783,  and  again  in  the  bill  for  surveys  in  1785,  when  lot  six- 
teen was  set  aside  in  each  township.  The  allowing  of  all  kinds 
of  orderly  worship  and  the  furtherance  of  religioius  intert»sts, 
tlie  support  of  education  and  the  pi*otection  of  Indian  rights, 
were  now  secured  —  as  they  had  been  often  alloweil  In^fore  in 
other  pai*ts  of  the  country  —  in  the  first  and  third  articles  of 
the  com])a(»t. 

The  provisions  of  the  second  compact  for  the  regidating  of 
social  life  were  all  ordinary  observations  ]>ertnining  to  common 
law  processes,  the  writ  of  habeas  corjnts^  and  trial  by  jury. 
The  conditions  develoi)ed  in  Massachusetts  by  Shays's  rebellion 
liad  induced  Kiehard  Henry  Lee  and  Nathan  Dane  to  b<H^^»me 
s|)onsors  of  the  clause  which  prohibited  laws  impairing  the  ol»- 
ligations  of  private  contracts.  The  absolute  ownership  of  lands, 
the  e(|ual  sharing  of  propert}%  and  the  prevention  of  primo- 
geniture and  entail  wei-e  all  in  the  creetls  of  JeflFerson,  Monnn*, 
Johnson,  and  others,  and  had  before  been  embodied  in  the  laws 
of  Virginia  and  other  SUites.  Hamilton  had  pointed  to  the 
common  observance  of  an  equal  inheritance  as  insuring  the 
country  from  the  evils  of  a  moneyed  aristocracy. 

So  tlie  ordinan(*e  of  1787  intnxluces  us  to  notliing  new  in 
human  progress.  There  was  doubtless  that  in  it  which  proveil 
a  guiding  star  for  future  legislation,  as  in  the  struggle  over  the 
slavery  (piestion  in  Illinois ;  but  it  may  well  be  questioned  if 
later  enactments,  without  such  a  Iwacon,  and  keeping  in  sight 
the  interests  of  the  community  as  they  arose,  would  not  have 
made  of  the  northwest  all  that  it  has  become.  The  provisions 
of  this  fundamental  law  were  o|)erative  just  so  far  as  the  public 
interests  demand(»d,  and  no  farther,  and  the  public  interest* 
would  have  had  th«Mr  legitimate  triumph  unaided  by  it.  The 
(>nlinan(*e  simply  shartHl  this  condition  with  aU  laws  in  coiumu- 
nities  which  an»  self-resiH»cting  and  free. 

T\w  ordinance  disjK>sed  of.  Congress,  on  July  23,  anthorixed 
tlir  iMianl  of  th«'  Tn'asury  to  sell  to  the  Ohio  Company  a  tra**t 
of  l:iinl  lyinu^  1m  twt'cn  the  Seven  Kanges  and  the  Si'ioto,  ami 
bri^imiiiit;  on  tln'  t*ast  five  miles  awav  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Muskingum.     The  tract  was  sup|>osed  to  contain  <me  million 
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five  liiiiulivil  thimsaml  acres,  for  wlii<Ii  there  was  to  be  paid,  if 
till'  measure  me  lit  provetl  correct,  a  million  tlollars  in  soKliers' 
certificates,  one  half  down  ami  tlie  other  half  when  tlie  land  was 
surveyed.  In  order  to  increase  the  indiieement  for  the  govern- 
ment to  sell,  —  for  there  had  arisen  a  doubt  if  Cutler's  temis 
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'.:  :'<!;::.•::.:  -rT-  :  '••r  i'.-».>:::*r'L  —  iij'J  at  llu*  s;iiiif  time  to 
;.£.  :  .nl.-.v  ::,:.  :1t  :..»'  ■>  .:  t  .•ivL:fi  Lhii-r.  :ui  anient  siiet'ii- 
i.z.'j.*T  .xiA  ••  rrTr^r-wrLX^iivr:  ...f  -.-LLt:  ••1  the  ]»rixiei)ial  eharai'lrrs 
Hi  •.;-•:  'i*;'.  ti->  N-;*  Ki-^'LaLi'i  jtir^jii  ana  iru>teil  ajreiit  of  tlur 
0:;iy  <  '.liipa^y.  --:.  :Lv  ^anir  liiiv,  aiid  ke^-piu^  Duer's  {tartici- 
/A'-.'-y  ::.  :i*v  :*L;iii»-.  !-u..i«i»:i*ly  ii:crea>tJ  hi>  pro}»osal  for  terri- 
t'^iv.  Hv  a*kf.-il  ii"W  f-.ir  rive  uiilii^n  acres,  and  otferiil  a 
ii-. njviil  ifi  ^^^..y .»'.'.' »'.">.  Culler  i»v  ihi>  time  had  disi-oveivtl 
li.\i  >t.  (  i.'iir.  ^^i]'<  -riuee  the  ITth  had  1»eeu  in  his  ehair  as 
j»jT-:».iii;:  i»tri<;»-r  <'l  <  «.»ni:i\-^>.  \\a>  nt»t  averse  to  reeeiviaj;  the 
;:'r.'.:nii»j-liij»  *A  the  n«-w  territory. and  thoii<^h  St.  Clair  wa**  ni>t 
CmtJ*-!'.-  «:Ji«ii<»-.  tlje  latt*-r  ftumd  it  ]Kilitie  to  favor  the  presi- 
(I«-iit'<>  *oiijt-\\hat  di'«^iiis4*d  a>]arati«>ns  so  as  to  advance  his 
«»\\p  «-ijlai'^i-d  |tniji.i-t.  Cndt*r  thi>  reinforcement.  Cutler's  lag- 
;:iiji:  jirojtri't  had  hfcii  resus^'itateil.  and  the  hargain  was  i*on- 
oliiilcd,  and  tin-  tl<'>ired  aiva  was  secunnl.  It  wsui  to  include 
count rv  north  from  the  Ohio,  ten  townships  of  an  eij^hth  ran«^, 
and  to  ext<'nd  wot.  south  of  the  upper  boundar}'  of  the  ti^nth 
townsliip.  till  <i-vi'nt«H*n  ranjr<*s  of  six  miles  each  had  Iwon  <*ov- 
<t<mL  Ilutchins  thoui^dit  that  the  meridian  makin<>:  the  western 
InMinils  of  till*  last  ran<;c  would  e(»me  nearly  op])osite  the  mouth 
of  till*  Kanawha,  thus  l»y  a  eonsiderahlo  stretch  falling  short  of 
till-  Scioto.  Tills  was  indeed  a  misjudgment,  wliich,  with  other 
nii^haps.  led  to  some  serii»us  eoniplieations,  as  w*e  shall  se4\ 

Thr  hai'^ain  «'Hnehed,  Cutler  and  AVinthrop  Sargent,  tlu» 
hitrr  sceretary  of  the  eoh>ny.  to  whom  the  grant  had  1kh*ii 
mad*',  sohl  on  the  same  «lav  a  half  interest  to  Colonel  William 
|)ii<*r,  as  had  Immmi  understood,  who,  on  his  ])art«  agnnnl  to  a<l- 
vann-  money  to  help  meet  the  payment  on  the  whole.  The 
other  nioietN  of  tlie  ]>urehase  n*niaimHl  with  Cutler  and  those 
a-^^iM'iated  with  him  in  the  subterfuge. 

1  hire  months  hiter,  after  the  surveys  hail  l>oen  niadt*.  tlu* 
li.Muain  wa-^  linally  eiMiNummated  on  Oet4)ber  27,  1787.  It  ^*as 
ihiii  t'niniii  thiit  the  ( )hio  Com|>any*s  ]Kirt  of  the  piin*has«' was 
hilt  nin*-  himdred  and  si\tv-fi»ur  thousand  two  luindnHl  ami 
«  l:ht\-tive  aeir««.  t\)r  whieh  only  *t»42.8o6.(>6  was  to  Ih»  jwid. 
The  n:ii>-;ietiiin  had  ah^orhed  something  less  than  one  half  nf 
\\u-  i\\>»  niilliiiii  aeie^  pledi^ed  hv  warnuit  to  the  soldiers  of  t lie 
ii'-'Hf  WAV.  <  ■.ne^r.-««  had.  AnL;ust  8,  1786,  made  the  Auieri- 
I  .iM  >il\ir  dollar  very  like   the  Simuish,  and  this  specie  ha^is 
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was  to  govern  the  value  of  the  warrants,  however  variable  the 
carrent  paper  value  o£  the  acrip. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  new  settlement  that  it  was  to  have, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  an  assured  safety  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fort  Harmar,  which  ha<I  been  built  there  in  1785 
for  the  jtrotectioii  of  tlie  surveyors  and  as  a  refuge  for  the  traf- 
fii'kers  on  the  river.  This  post  and  Fort  Mtrlntosh  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver  were  the  only  stations  now  held  by 


government  north  of  the  Ohio.  They  commanded  the 
route's  to  two  diffei-ent  portages,  both  leading  to  the  Cayahoga 
and  Lake  Erie.  Whartim,  in  1770,  in  addressing  Lord  Hills- 
borough, ha<l  sjwken  of  the  Cayalioga  as  having  a  wide  and 
deep  mouth  large  enough  to  receive  great  .sloops  from  the  lake. 
"  It  will  hereafter  be  a  ]»lace  of  great  imiH>rtance,"  he  added. 
It  was  <'oUKidi'red  in  Virginia  that  one  of  the  most  effective 
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lucasun^s  to  be  fostered  wan  the  o})eniiig  of  canals  where  now 
these  iM)i'tages  necessitated  a  hind  carriage.  The  eomitry,  irre- 
siK»ctive  of  its  vahie  for  transit,  was  of  itself  an  attnictive  one, 
and  at  this  time,  as  (veneral  Ilannar  tells  us,  buffalo  swanntMl 
ahmg  its  alluvial  bottoms,  not  to  disap})ear  till  ten  or  twelve 
years  later,  leaving  memories  with  tlic  settlers  of  many  a  savory 
hauncli.  Putnam,  when  he  came  to  know  the  country,  caHed 
its  climate  as  **  healthy  as  any  on  the  gh)be ;  '*  and  of  th«»  land 
itstdf  he  said  that  it  was  the  "  bc'st  tract,  all  circunisUinci'S 
considered,  which  the  United  States  had  or  ever  will  have  to 
dis}K)se  of,  to  such  an  extent."  In  res|)ect  to  its  numerous 
intervales,  he  held  it  to  1k»  a  more  advantngeous  settlement  than 
either  the  Scioto  or  Miami  regions,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  wen» 
at  the  same  time  seeking  other  occuj)ants. 

The  new  movement  was  as  encouraging  to  the  government 
as  it  was  promising  to  those  endiarked  in  it.  Before  the  sah» 
was  consunnnated,  Richard  Henry  Lee  had  written  (^Octoln^r  11, 
1787)  to  Washington  that  the  lands  at  the  west  were  becoming 
"  productive  very  fast,"  and  he  was  hoi)eful  enough  to  btdieve 
that  ''  th(»  lands  yet  to  Im»  dis}K)sed  of,  if  well  nianage<l,  would 
sink  the  wh(»h'  thirty  millions  [of  debt]  that  are  due.** 

Durinjr  the  sunmier  of  1787,  Harmar  with  a  mil itarv  force 
had  advan<*ed  to  Vincennes  to  take  its  French  )K>pulation  under 
I)r(»t<M*tion,  while  Major  llamtramek  was  left  in  command  at 
Fort  Harmar  t<»  wateh  tht»  coining  immigrations.  With  tin' 
following  s]>ring,  the  tide  of  settlers  flowe<l  ai'tively.  TI.o 
Conestoga  wagons,  which  of  late  years  had  suj)erse<Iecl  the  juiek- 
nud(*  in  passing  the  mountains,  pounnl  into  Reel  Stone  on  the 
Monongahcla,  bringing  some  dis(*ontents,  if  current  n*i>orts  are 
iM'lievcd,  who  were  escaping  from  subjtHrtion  to  tlie  new  Fetlend 
Constitution.  Fittsburg,  with  a  ]K>pulation,  as  Colonel  May 
expressed  it,  'Mwo  dogs  to  a  man,"  was  in  itself  fecleral  in 
sympathy  ;  but  the  surrounding  C4umtry  affonled  all  the  syni- 
}>athy  that  was  wanted  by  the  flying  democrats.  This  western 
coiniininity  was  now  for  the  first  time  kept  in  some  eorre- 
s]>oiiilrn<*i>  with  the  seab(»ard,  through  a  postal  service  on  horst's 
wliirh   had    just   bren  establisheil.  connecting  Philadelphia  at  a 
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fortnight's  interval  with  the  Ohio.  The  flatboats  in  *hich  the 
new-comers  descended  the  Monougaliela  to  the  main  iver  were 
fitted  with  wagon  tops  over  their  after-parts,  affoiang  some 
slielter  to  the  women  and  chihlren.  The  men  )>ic'xed  off  the 
buffalo  and  wild  turkeys  on  the  banks  to  keep  Jie  eom)>any 
supplied  with  fresh  meat.  It  was  not  easy  to  uuike  an  aivuratt* 
record  of  the  numbiT  of  boats  which  were  constantly  passing 
into  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg,  for  many  floated  by  in  the  night ; 
but  in  1788,  up  to  May  11,  at  least  two  hundred  boats,  averag- 
ing twenty  persons  to  ea(*h,  )>assed  that  )K)int  in  the  daytime. 
When  land  in  Pennsylvania  in  large  tracts  was  selling  at  half 
a  guinea  an  acre,  there  was  naturally  a  large  exodus  over  the 
mountains. 

Not  a  l)oat  of  this  moving  flotilla  was  freighted  with  so  miK'h 
of  promise  as  one  long,  bullet-proof  barge  which,  in  the  hazy  air, 
passe<l  unguardedly  by  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  till  its 
company  was  fii'st  made  aware  of  their  nearing  their  destina- 
tion 1)v  tlie  walls  of  Fort  Ilarmar  looming  through  a  thick  mist. 
Witli  some  aid  from  the  garrison,  for  which  they  had  signaletl, 
tlie  overjove<l  company  pushed  their  boat  back  against  the 
current,  and  brought  it  u])  against  the  eastern  l^ink  of  the 
Muskinorum.  The  name  of  this  fateful  craft  was  the  **  Mav- 
flower/'  a  reminisc(»nce  of  that  other  vessel,  w'hich  nearlv  a 
hundred  and  sixty-(*ight  ye«rs  l)efore,  and  freighted  with  a  still 
greater  promise,  cast  her  an(*hor  under  the  shelter  of  Cape  C<xl. 
The  bleak  shores  of  New  England,  without  a  sign  of  weliH>me 
on  that  November  day,  ir)20,  were  a  strong  contrast  on  this  7th 
of  April,  1788,  to  the  limpid  stream  reflecting  the  verdure  of 
s])ring,  and  the  welcoming  flag  of  the  new  Republic  floating 
above  the  fort. 

Let  us  go  back  a  few  montlis.  At  a  meeting  of  the  pnv 
nidters  of  the  Ohio  enter])riso  in  Dostcm  on  Uie  21st  of  tlie 
preeedin;^^  November,  it  \\'m\  been  determined  to  found  their 
future  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  and  two  days  later 
Hnfii^  Putnam  was  ehosen  the  leader  of  the  pioneers.  Roat- 
buildi'is  \v4'n«  sent  forwanl,  an<l  bv  the  last  of  Januarv«  17S8, 
thiv  ha<1  Im'^uii  tlieir  work  on  the  Youghiogheny.  Putnam. 
witli  th«*  "-urvevor^  and  eni^ineers.  joined  them  by  the  middle  of 
I'il)ruar\.      Kvervtliini;:  was  ready,  and  by  the  2d  of  April  tin* 
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*'  Mayflower  "  floated  out  upon  the  stream,  and  five  days  later 
she  reached  the  Muskingum.  "  No  colony  in  America,"  said 
Washington,  "  was  ever  settled  under  such  favorable  circum- 
stances.'' The  position  which  had  been  chosen  was  a  striking 
one.  Samuel  Wharton,  in  1770,  had  extolled  the  country. 
£vans  and  Hutchins  had  publicly  joined  in  glowing  descriptions 
of  it.  The  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Muskingmn  formed 
two  attractive  peninsulas,  with  high  banks,  and  a  breadth  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  limpid  water  flowing  between 
them.  On  the  lower  point  Fort  Harmar  had  been  built.  On 
the  upper  were  the  scattered  mounds  of  a  long-vanished  people. 
Here,  amid  a  growth  of  trees,  some  of  which,  surmounting  the 
earthworks,  attested  their  great  age,  the  labors  of  the  new 
colony  were  to  begin.  Through  the  late  spring  and  summer 
the  initial  work  of  the  pioneers,  and  of  those  that  soon  joined 
them,  was  carried  on.  Ground  was  cleared  for  many  an  allotted 
home  lot,  and  for  their  stockade,  called  the  Camjyus  Martius, 
Some  built  huts  of  the  planks  that  had  made  their  boats. 
Others  felled  trees  and  constructed  ruder  shelters.  The  few 
yokes  of  oxen  which  they  had  brought  dragged  the  timber 
among  the  stumps,  where  lately  the  forest  stood.  They  sank 
saw-pits,  and  turned  tree-trunks  into  planks.  Some  were  at- 
tracted by  the  comely  grain  of  the  black  walnut,  and  saved  it 
against  need  to  make  household  tables  and  chests. 

They  gained  acquaintance  during  these  summer  months  with 
every  subtly  changeable  quality  which  the  climate  could  show. 
There  was  at  one  time  intense  heat  and  myriads  of  gnats.  The 
river  water,  which  was  their  dependence,  was  sickening  in  its 
tcpidness.  Then  there  came  cloud-bursts,  followed  by  rainbows. 
Away  in  the  mountains,  beyond  their  observation,  there  were 
deluges,  and  the  rivers  that  skirted  their  acres  became  wonder- 
fully agitated,  and  they  looked  on  in  wonder.  They  had  never 
before  seen  rivers  rise  so  rapidly.  Again,  the  torrid  air  would 
flee  suddenly  before  an  atmosphere  which  in  June  seemed  like 
September.  All  such  changes  induced  a  rapid  vegetation, 
which  surprised  M.  Saugraiii,  the  naturalist,  who  was  on  the 
spot  during  the  year.     Their  gardens  leaped  from   sprout  to 

NoTK.  —  The  map  on  tl>e  two  following  fia^ofl  «1iowh  Fort  Hammr  and  tlie  nite  of  Marietta,  to- 
(r*^h**r  with  ancient  earthwork»  of  the  "  Mouml-bnilders."  It  is  from  Crevecok»ur'«  Voyngf  dans 
la  haute  Pensylvanir^  PariB,  1801. 
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1)iul.  aiul  {1*0111  Mossoms  to  eilihles.  Fifteen  thousaiul  fniit 
trees  Welt*  in  heariii;;  within  a  few  years.  Brissot  foiiiul  the 
soil  "  from  three  to  s«*ven  feet  tlee[»,  ami  of  astonishiutj^  fertility. 
It  is  projier."  he  a<hls.  "iiw  every  kind  of  eulture,  ami  it  niiilti- 
plii'S  rattle  almost  witht)Ut  the  eare  of  luaii/*  These  ami  x\\v 
j^ame —  huftalo,  <leer.  bear,  with  turkeys,  pheasants,  fjeese,  aii<l 
thu'ks  —  ami  the  marvelous  tish  of  the  streams  —  carp,  stur- 
yUkum^  ami  peivh  —  furnislunl  their  tables  with  a  rich  abundautv. 
Th«)se  wlio  were  invited  to  the  mess  of  the  officers  in  the  ft»rt 
wrre  «;:laddeiied  with  a  still  greater  variety.  Hut  their  N\w 
Kiij^^Iaiul  briii2:iii«j:-up  did  not  let  many  of  them  forget  thfir 
Sunday  "  dinner  of  beans,"  as  one  of  their  diaries  shows. 

Tlie  nei<i:h boring  Indians,  who  ventured  among  the  st^ttler* 
to  shake  hands  and  barter.  stNin  jieiveived  that  a  i)oliey  differing 
from  what  tlie  savages  had  known  in  the  whites  was  governing 
tlieir  new  neighl)ors.  The  New  Knglanders  were  making  their 
settlement  much  compaeter  than  had  been  the  habit  of  the 
stjuatters  upon  tomahawk  claims  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio. 
Parscms  was  soon  reporting  to  his  friends  at  the  east  how  tlu* 
natives  wcn^  struck  bv  tliis.  That  individual  irivsiiousibilitv 
which  had  been  found  in  the  hmg  knives  of  Kontm*kv  wa^  on 
thi*  very  next  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  barge  bani>linl 
from  the  new  ctdony  by  tlie  pronudg-atioii  of  a  cinle  of  laws. 
TIi»'se  were  temjMu-arily  tie  vised,  iHMiding  the  arrival  of  their 
governor,  ami  inatle  publii*  by  being  nailed  to  a  tree.  Thev 
sclrcted  a  man  of  repute  among  them,  Kctum  Jonathan  Meigs, 
to  b«>  rf<;))on>ible  for  their  eiifoix'ement. 

^Vithi^  a  few  si*as(nis,  something  like  twenty  thousand  S4>iils 
t1o;it<Ml  down  the  ( )hii»  to  sucli  ex|)ei*tant,  law-abiding  ctMninniii- 
t !«••«.  :ind  it  rrmained  to  be  st^cu  whether  these  novel  condition'* 
of  «*ivili/.rd  life  ill  tlie  western  wilderness  would  have  a  1»encti- 
etiit  etVtM't  upon  the  tive  thousand  savage  warriors  who  madf 
llirir  homes  between  the  ( )]iio  and  the  lakes. 

I'iir  tiili>n\'^  workiiii:  ]):irtie>^  in  the  field  were  from  the  fir>t 
priii{<iitly  {)rot«'eted  by  :iniied  ]>atrols.  There  wen*«  indctnl. 
Mrc:i <.;,»!  1:1 1  :il:niii<i.  eom{)«'lling  tlie  withdrawal  of  every1)«Hly  to 
till*  olHltt-i  I  if  ihi-  >^toek:tde.  but  there  was  no  serious  disturbance 
Mt  ilhir  i|i!ici  bi-vmid  :ii)  :itt:i<*k  ii|K)ii  an  out]>ost  which  tlii-} 
-Ml 111  i^tMbii-^Iied  up  the  M ii-^kiiiguiu.  A  few  Minpies  ami 
•  >ili«'i'  ^;iv:ii;i-  d«>per:i(loe>  wandered  ou  the  Seioto,  and  fnmi  a 
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ln;^li  i-ock  on  the  Vir^^iuia  l>ank.  nearly  op]K>sit(!  its  niouth,  thi' 
Indian  lookouts  watrht'd  for  tlie  cleseenilin<^  Ixxits,  ami  souu*- 
tinius  lured  them  to  (lestruetion :  but  above  the  Muskin;;nni 
there  was  little  danger,  and  tlie  beil  and  blanket  linings  uf  th«' 
low  cabins  on  the  enii«j:i'ant>'  boats  rarelv  iweivetl  iu  iIh'm* 
Upper  reaeht's  of  the  Oliio  the  bullets  of  the  skulking  fi»c.  S» 
it  was  that  thev  who  passed  beyond,  Ixnind  for  Kentuekv,  niii 
the  larger  hazard  :  but  the  risks  did  not  pixxluee  grt^at  hesitaney 
ainon«4:  them.  15v  the  eml  of  the  suunner  of  1788,  there  wert* 
K'ss  than  onu  hundred  and  fifty  adult  males  in  the  Muskingum 
eolony  :  while  for  tlic  previous  twelve  months,  something  like 
five  hundred  boats,  earryinj;  ten  thousand  emigrants,  were 
known  to  have  passed  Fort  llarmar,  to  take  the  ehani*es  of  the 
savage  gauntlet  and  land  their  passi*ngei-s  for  the  Kentucky 
si'tt lenient s,  with  wliieh  thei*e  was  now  talk  of  uniting  those  ou 
the  Cumberland. 

The  New  Kntrhmd  element  on  the  Ohio  became  eventuallv 
mixeil  with  a  large  infusion  of  that  Presbyterian  Scotch- Irish 
bloml  which  had  Iwen  long  strengtlufuing  the  fibre  of  the  Ken- 
tucky sjiirit.  Tht)se  of  this  bloml  that  passed  int<»  tlu»  ()hii» 
retrion  came  over  tlic  mountains  from  New  York  and  lVnns\l- 
v:inia,  and  have  left  their  descendants  in  the  east  and  ccntnil 
regit)ns  of  the  present  State  «>f  Ohit).  Thow  that  fled  from  the 
unconi:;<'nial  surroundings  u{  Carolina  and  its  slave  cihIc  wen* 
scat t« Ted  alon«r  the  river  shelves  and  back  of  them,  lH*twiH*n  the 
Miiskinginn  ami  th«*  Miamis. 

The  spring  of  1T«^H  was  a  busy  one  for  Putnam  and  his  *f»ni- 
panioiis.  Tliere  had  been  the  labor  of  gathering  ami  tnin>- 
siilp{)in'4  thi'ir  supplies  at  Pittsburg,  now  a  muddy  and  c«nil- 
lilacktiied  little  village  <d'  a  few  score  houses  and  a  thons;mtl 
pri»j>le.  When  Parsons  and  Sargent  reacheil  there  on  May  1-, 
x\w  t"<»rnnT  wa^  sonu  aj»pn)aclied  by  British  emissaries,  anxi«>u< 
to  make  enninien-ial  connections  for  the  new  settlement.  TlkMr 
«linii«'  III"  n»'i;«»tIator  has  a  sinister  hmk,  when  we  n*memU'r 
jiou  (  III  In- had  di>tnistrd  Parsons.  Nothing  eanie  of  it.  Put- 
nam, a  --atrr  man,  was  nmch  nn»iv  intereste^l  in  what  Ci»n- 
•  •!•>><  wa-^  lik<l\  to  tlo  with  Hrant.  This  Mohawk  header  wa<« 
-:lll  n-tli-^"*.  "  Thf  Indians  an»  having  a  critical  time,"  he 
^:tiil.  "  rih'  Yankee-^  :ire  taking  advantage  of  them,  and  iIm* 
l-jiuli^h  are  ut-ttini:   tire<l  of  them.*'     If  CoDgreaa  showed  u«i 
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disposition  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  his  people,  would  Brant 
yield  to  the  Indian  passion  for  war?  A  desolating  conflict 
seemed  likely  from  the  lawlessness  of  the  remoter  squatters, 
and  was  apparently  to  be  forced  on  the  Wabash  by  the  inroads 
of  the  Kentuckians,  who  were  unhappily  most  of  the  time  l>e- 
yond  the  control  of  the  government.  "  Not  a  single  Indian  war," 
said  tlay  later  in  one  of  hie  Federalist  papers,  "  has  yet  been 
occasioned  by  the  aggressions  of  the  present  federal  govern- 
ment, feeble  as  it  is ;  but  there  are  several  instances  of  Indian 


H  ARIETTA. 
[Fnun  CollM'l  .Illai.'J 

hostilities  having  been  provoked  by  the  imjiroper  conduct  of 
individual  States,  who,  either  nnable  or  unwilling  to  restrain  or 
punish  oifonses,  have  given  occasion  to  the  slaughter  of  many 
innocent  inhabitants." 

lii'fiirc  tho  arrival  of  St.  Clair  as  governor,  the  colony  had 
compacted  itself  and  given  to  their  town,  in  conunenioration  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  the  Fivnch  queen,  the  name  of  Marietta, 
by  running  together  parts  of  her  double  name.  As  tliey  had 
recognized  in  this  the  aid  of  France  in  their  revoluti<mary 
struggle,  they  celebrated  the  frnition  of  the  war  in  a  festival  (m 
Inde]H'nd»'nci'  Day.  when  venison,  bear,  and  bnfEalo  meat  regaled 
the  apiietite.  and  Oenoral  Varnnin,  who  with  others  had  left 
Ithode  Island  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  her  paper-money  faction, 
delivered  an  acee]tt;ibli'  a<ldress.  Five  days  later,  they  received 
their  new  executive  with  a  salute  of  fourteen  gtuis. 

This  man,  Arthur  St.  Clair,  was  of  Scotch  and  noble  birth, 
and  liad  been  cdncated  at  Edinlinryh.  lie  had  eouie  to  Amer- 
ica thirty  years  before,  and  lia<l  werveil  under  Amherst  at  Louis- 
bui^  and  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec.  He  had  been  sent  later  on 
staff  Imsiness  to  Itoston,  and  had  thei-c  married,  in    1760,  the 
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<iLinL'Iii«T  of  a  faiiiilv  of  >i»t'ial  staiuliiiu-  an<l  seciireil  with  \wt 
a  «-.iiiijM-t«'iift.'.  Tliis  111-  latff  lo>t  in  Pfiiiisylvaiiia.  wht-iv  lu- 
ll at  1  ^»-ttliMl  ill  1T'J4.  .Tuiniiii:  tlii*  iiatriot  siile  in  the  war  for 
iipIt'p4Miilt'iier.  he  hail,  th»»iigh  iiiiu-h  in  ser\*ict\  attraoU'<l  litiK* 
lavijralih'  iioii«'»r.  lit-  ]>erha]»>  iiu*t  untlue  eensurv  for  his  tuil- 
un*  to  thwart  Hiirgoyut'.  at  Ticoihlfii^jr!*-  in  an  ••  unexiH-n-t^Ml  aii*l 
itiiari'oiiutahle '' evac'iiatiuii  of  that  ]>ost.  as  Hamilton  said.  Ih* 
Lit«*r  <.'ii;^a;r«'<l  in  thr  «-ivil  stTviee,  and  was  president  of  i'tin- 
;j:i«'ss  wl It'll  <.'iitler.  phiyini;  nj>oii  hi>  vanity,  hel)>etl  on  hi<  tiwii 
jiiojircts  hy  favoriiii;  St.  ('hiir'sa>i»irations  to  \te  jpivernor  of  thf 
ii«-w  trrritniv.  It  is  fair  to  ivnu*inher,  however,  that  St.  Chiir 
]»pit«'><;fd  this  was  an  Iioiinr  thni<t  u|m»u  hint.  He  was  iiou  » 
man  of  fifty-fnur.  and  imt  in  his  ])olitii*al  opinions  witbont  M>ini^ 
what  advaiii't'd  views,  a^  apj^oaivil  in  jwirt  when  he  iiuuh*  Iii* 
inaii;Ciiral  athlress.  Kh*ven  davs  hiter.  in  Jul  v.  he  cn'ated,  hv 
IinM'hiinatioiu  tin*  county  of  Washiiijrton,  whieh  eml>rai*e«l  ih** 
«-a-tiTii  half  of  the  piv^i'iit  State  t»f  Ohio,  and  the  niaehiiu-rv 
i>f  ;jov«Timn'iit  was  set  in  motion.  He  and  the  three  judj:i'>  — 
Saiiiiii'l  II.  I'ar>iiiis,  .1.  M.  Variuiin,  ami  .1.  C\  Svniines  —  im* 
fa>hi(iiifd  a  jMTiiiant'nt  eiNle  i»f  laws  whieh,  in  its  pr«n-i>ioii<. 
was  vrry  striet  ami  even  eriu'l.  Deht  and  jH*tty  ofFens«'s  wrrv 
harshly  treated,  ami  *'  in  |>iinisliment  i»f  crime  **  the  statutes  in^ti- 
tiiti'tl  a  l»ar1»ai'ic  kind  of  s«>rvitiide,  eoinjiared  with  whieh  tlio 
1»  unla^ie  of  the  slaves  at  Viiieennes  was  mild.  On  SepteiiilnT 
l^li.  the  u^o verm ir  marrhed  in  the  ])nH'ession  of  magistrates  whirli 
t»|)i-in'd  oil  that  day  tin-  first  >ession  of  their  orj^ni»Ml  nuirt. 

St.  Clair  found.  liowi'Vi-r.  his  most  difficult  ta»k  not  in  i::t»v. 
erniiii;  his  immcdiat**  «le[)rmleiit?5,  hut  in  carrj'ing  out  the  wislus 
of  ('i.ni:rt-*s  to  r\tini:iiish  the  Indian  title  evorvwhere  south  of 
41  .  and  w«si  to  tin-  Mis^j^^ippi.  Matinl  with  this  was  the  jH»r 
haps  Lr,-,.:it,.r  ditlieulty  of  foiitrollin<^  the  reeklcssnoss  of  tin* 
iri«-'«»pi»nsilili;  sipiatter  ainl  thr  wihl  hnshranger's  provocation  «»f 
tlie  Indian. 

Soon  afti'r  lirant  had  j»res4'iited  his  memorial  tii  (^lnl^^**s, 
iii-i-tin.r  MjMin   tln()liio  a-*   thf   Indian   lH>umlary«  the  pivern* 

IN-  lit   lit'  til nfidiTatiitn   ha«l  addi-esscnl  itself  to  act-«impli<«h 

i\  tr.:iT\  \\|i;«i  it  haiiliy  dairtl  attempt  hy  war,  while  the  nortli- 
"  :i  ]«.i«.t^  \\t\i'  in  till-  iiaiid-i  of  the  Hritisli.  The  chief  im|HNli- 
I  >  i:t-  in  ilii^  :i«-tion  h;id  Immmi  found  in  the  ram])ant  ])n>))en^i- 
!  •-  i»t"  ;ii.-   Krntiukiaiis.     "it  is  a  mortifying  eircumst2im*e/' 
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agents,  were  res|K)iisible  for  the  liulian  hostilities.  St.  Chiir, 
in  January,  1788,  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war:  *' Notwith- 
standing tiie  advice  the  Indians  reeeiveil  from  LonI  Don*hes- 
ter  to  remain  at  i)eaee  with  the  United  States,  there  eau  W 
hut  little  doubt  tliat  the  jealousies  they  entertain  are  fomented 
hy  the  agents  of  the  British  crown.*'  Hamilton  wrote  jn  Tfir 
luderalint :  *'  The  savage  tribes  on  our  western  frontiers  ought 
to  be  regarded  iis  our  natural  enemies  and  their  [Great  Brit- 
ain] natural  allies,  becausi*  they  have  most  to  fear  from  us  and 
most  to  hope  from  them,*'  and  for  this  reason  he  was  urging  a 
standing  national  army  instead  of  local  prote<*tion  of  the  fnm- 
tiers.  A  lack  of  unity  of  pur|)ose  in  the  States,  and  a  setting 
of  h>cal  interests  l>efore  those  of  the  confederation,  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  pei-jdexity  in  many  ways.  In  dealing  with  tlu' 
Indians,  this  la<*k  of  a  common  })olicy  was  most  harassing.  In 
fluly,  1788,  St.  Clair  complains^  of  the  govemmeut  of  New 
York  distracting  the  Six  Nations  by  cidling  them  to  council 
at  t^ort  Stanwix  and  making  a  treaty,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
federal  authorities  were  inviting  them  to  a  conferemt^  at  Fort 
1  lannar. 

Since  178C,  when  the  tribes  had  been  summoned  to  a  council 
by  (i(H)rgt'!  Rogers  Clark,  the  Indians  as  a  Innly,  on  one  pn*- 
tcusc  or  another,  had  avoided  making  a  treaty  with  the  whitv<. 
In  tlie  summer  of  1788,  St.  Clair  had  urgixl  such  a  nieetin«; 
u]M>n  them,  not,  however,  without  a  suspicion  that  th«*y  would 
decide  u])on  war  as  an  alt^*rnative.  In  this  iKdief  he  was  dt*- 
trnnined  to  be  forearmed,  an<l  by  the  first  of  Septenilwr.  17^8, 
hr  Iiad  calltnl  uiM>n  the  governments  of  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania to  hold  in  readiness  some  thi*ee  or  four  thousand  militia, 
while  he  et|ui]tj»cd  his  ivgulars  for  fi>rest  service*,  and  hofUHl  tn 
at  Id  to  thcni  sonif  three  or  four  hundred  recruits  fnmi  the 
I' rt  lull  on  the  \\  abash. 

It  was  with  soiiir  ap])rchension  lest  they  were  mon'  tletrr- 
niiiicil  (Ml  war  tliaii  on  p«'ac«*  tliat  St.  (lair  saw  the  warrior  chit-f- 
taiti-^  lii'Liin  to  asM'iiibK*  at  Fort  Ilarinar  on  the  !Hh  of  S'}»- 
i«iiil't  r.  ITsS.  I u •present at ivcs  <»f  the  various  trilM*s  came  iu 
•^l•)\^lv.  Mi>:in\\liili',  :i  dubious  chanictcr,  one  John  Connollv, 
Ixiinwn  to  be  a  Ibiilsh  ciiiissarv,  was  disquieting  the  gi>vernor, 
li-i  to  I  Ik-  ImliMii  <lit)irnlty  aiiittlier  was  to  be  addinl.  The  p>v- 
ciiiur  liciird  in  November  tliat  Connolly  had  gone  to  Kentucky 
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in  behalf  of  Lord  Dorchester,  and  it  was  not  quite  clear  whether 
Connolly's  purpose  was  to  detach  the  Kentuckians  from  the 
American  cause  by  offering  them  better  security  under  British 
protection,  or  his  mission  had  some  connection  with  the  Span- 
iards and  the  Mississippi.  We  now  know  that  Dorchester  had 
a  month  before  (October,  1788)  informed  his  home  government 
that  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  both  planning  to  force  the 
Mississippi  and  to  bargain  with  the  English  for  an  outlet 
tlirough  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  this  throws  some  light  on  the 
way  in  which  Parsons  had  been  approached  at  Pittsburg. 
Before  this,  in  August,  1788,  Madison  had  written  to  Jeffer- 
son :  "  Si)ain  is  taking  advantage  of  disgust  in  Kentucky,  and 
Is  actually  endeavoring  to  seduce  them  from  the  Union,  —  a 
fact  as  certain  as  it  is  important." 

While  St.  Clair  was  in  the  uncertain  frame  of  mind  that 
suspicions  of  this  kind  engendered,  by  December  12,  those  of 
the  Six  Nations  and  other  tribes  who  had  been  proof  against 
the  persuasions  of  Brant  and  McKee  had  assembled  at  Fort 
Ilarmar  in  such  numbers  that  the  governor  was  ready  to  open 
the  conference.  There  was  by  this  time,  because  of  St.  Clair's 
constant  professions,  no  hope  on  the  Indians'  part  that  Brant's 
contention  for  the  Ohio  as  a  boundary  would  be  recognized. 
Brant  and  his  Mohawks  had  withdrawn  to  Detroit.  This 
development  distressed  St.  Clair,  as  it  well  might,  and  it  gave 
him  further  anxiety  to  leani  that  Dorchester  was  strengthening 
tlie  fortifications  of  Detroit.  He  also  received  further  proofs 
that  the  Spaniards  were  seeking  to  undermine  the  loyalty  of 
the  settlers  on  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee,  and  that  Colonel 
Cieorge  Morgan,  who  had  received  a  grant  from  the  Spanish 
for  a  settlement  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  was  hold- 
ing out  inducements  for  settlers  disposed  to  expatriate  them- 
selves. This  settlement  of  New  Madrid,  which  Brissot  called 
'*  a  pitiful  project  of  granting  to  those  who  shall  establish  them- 
selves there  tlie  exclusive  right  of  trading  to  New  Orleans," 
proved  a  movement  which  Brissot  thought  in  reality  "  the  first 
foundati<m  of  the  coiupiest  of  Louisiana." 

Amid  such  anxieties  as  these,  St.  Clair  went  on  with  his  nego- 
tiation till  in  the  course  of  January,  1789,  he  concluded  two 
treaties.  The  first  was  with  the  Six  Nations,  except  the  Mo- 
hawks, whom  Brant  had  withdrawn.     It  confirmed  the  provi- 
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sioDs  niadt*  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1TS4.  The  othiT  was  with  ihe 
\\'ya  til  lots  and  other  wer>t«*rn  tril>es.  and  coniirmeil  the  ^n^ntsi 
toward.'^  I^ike  Erie  made  at  Foi-ta  Mcintosh  lUid  Finney  in  IT^i. 
In  S4^nie  res[)ects  the  new  agi-eenients  were  more  advantageous 
to  the  whites  tlian  the  earlier  ones.  At  all  events,  thev  e«>u- 
tinned  all  the  <;rants  made  l>v  the  Indians  north  of  the  (.)hio 
which  Brant  had  laboivd  to  prevent. 

St.  Clair  made  proclamation  of  the  residt  on  January*  .4, 
1T>^I*.  and,  as  Parsijns  saiiL  the  ti*eatv  endeil  '•  to  the  satisfav- 
tion  of  all  concerned/*  St.  Clair  himself  was  confident  that 
the  Indian  con fedei*at ions  had  been  hntken  an«l  *'  Krant  had 
lost  his  intliicnce,"  though,  as  the  governor  wrote  to  Knox,  it 
was  not  ])ossilde  for  him  to  extend  the  bounds  l>eyond  the  lities 
earlier  agrec<l  u[H»n.  St.  Clair  s4K)n  disoovcretl  that  the  tril»es 
who  were  ni>t  "  coticerned  "  in  it  were  far  from  Ijeinj;  satisfit^K 
and  this  meant  the  distrust  of  a  large  i>art  of  the  twenty  to 
forty  thousand  Indians — for  the  estimates  are  not  very  pn*^ 
ci>4*  —  soattt»nMl  over  the  m>rthwest.  The  Shawneos  jiarticii- 
hirly  were  insolent  an«l  In^gan  their  restless  nianmdings,  which 
had  a  tendency  for  a  while  to  elu»i*k  western  imini«rnitioii. — a 
condition  not  unacceptable  to  the  British  ftir  traders  at  Detn»it. 

Knox  wrot(»  to  Washinirton  a  few  months  after  the  treaty  was 
si;;n('d  that  tht*  Indians  ]M)ssessed  a  right  to  the  soil  in  thes<* 
wcsti'rn  lands,  and  it  was  only  to  In?  taken  fnmi  them  by  their 
cons4'nt  iw  a  just  war,  —  a  ])rinciple  easy  enotigh  to  eompn*- 
bend,  and  ever  since  maintained  by  the  American  courts:  but 
th('  f:ict  that  there  arc  always  likely  to  he  trilies  or  IkuhIs  not 
uniting  in  agr«*emcnts  o)>ened  then,  and  has  raised  since,  a 
one-it  ion  of  title  which  has  usually  to  lie  settle<l  by  force. 

Mc.'inwliilc  the  fair  fame  of  the  Ohio  Comiiany  was  sufTerini: 
f  roll  I  tin-  remote  n'^^iiltN  t>f  the  coiuluct  of  its  chief  pminoter*. 
Wlirn  it  w:is  kni>wu  what  was  meant  by  the  sudden  increase  of 
tile  |inreh:i<.«>  wliii-h  Cutler  matle,  by  which  he  obtaintHl  nii»ri' 
than  three  times  as  much  land  as  the  coui{)any  itself  had  in- 
tended to  acijuiiM'.  then>  was  by  no  means  among  his  assiK'iatis 
a  Lieiiiial  ap]iro\:il  of  lii«i  purposes. 

<  'ml.  r"^  tiirtlve  uiano-uvrc  in  the  pundiase,  in  ortler  t4>  screen 
-••  riiaiiN  ")Minei|.al  i'haract«M*s  of  the  country,"  gave  placv  to 
({iie^tiunabi«>  device**  in  ^ubstMpu'Ut  efforts  to  make  the  most  of 
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what  had  been  acquired  as  the  reward  of  collusion.  It  is  not 
clear  just  how  far  Cutler  was  responsible  for  the  extravagant 
representations  which  were  used  in  Paris  to  promote  a  bewilder- 
ing s])ecidation  and  to  dupe  innocent  enthusiasts.  Brissot,  in 
defending  the  promoters,  claimed  that  these  seductive  descrip- 
tions were  original,  not  with  Cutler  and  his  allied  contrivers, 
but  with  Hutchins ;  still  it  is  certain  the  company  adopted  them. 
The  compact  of  the  two  companies,  as  represented  by  Duer  and 
Cutler,  professed  that  they  were  "  jointly  and  equally  concerned 
in  Europe  and  America  in  the  disposal  of  their  lands,"  which 
connects  Cutler  on  its  face  with  any  nefarious  practices  of  Duer 
and  liis  agents.  Putnam,  at  least,  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
company,  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  much  that  was 
done,  and  was  indeed  actively  engaged  in  some  part  of  it.  The 
object  which  these  scheming  confederates  had  in  view  was  to 
draw  into  tlie  Scioto  speculation  for  their  own  gain,  the  public 
securities  of  the  United  States  which  were  held  in  Europe, 
and  to  entice  to  the  Ohio  country  those  who  were  dismayed  at 
the  sudden  murkiness  which  portended  and  accompanied  the 
French  Revolution.  There  was,  moreover,  a  purpose  to  whet 
the  eagerness  to  engage  in  such  American  ventures,  now  that 
Jefferson's  consular  convention  with  France  was  calculated  to 
keej)  the  Unitcnl  States  subservient  to  that  country,  and  that 
such  participation  was  likely  to  prove  advantageous  to  French 
commerce.  The  agent  wlio  was  employed  to  accomplish  this, 
after  other  agencies  had  failed,  was  Joel  Barlow,  a  man  now 
four-and-thirty  years  old,  of  Connecticut  stock,  who  had  just 
lH»come  known  as  one  of  the  ""Hartford  wits,"  and  the  author 
of  Tho  Vision  of  Colftmhffs.  Sailing  from  New  York,  he 
reached  Havre  on  June  24,  1788,  and  was  soon  at  his  task  in 
Paris.  In  what  this  agent  did,  he  may  have  exceeded  the 
autliority  committed  to  him,  and  in  such  acts  his  principals 
are  relieved  from  complete  responsibility  for  what  followed. 
Tho  next  year,  1789,  Barlow  formed  a  company  in  Paris,  and 
sohl  to  it  three  million  acres  on  the  Ohio,  west  of  the  seven- 
teenth range.     The   payments   for  it  were   to  run  in  part    till 

N«»T«.  —  Th<»  map  on  the  following  pafren  In  from  a  map.  Plan  dfs  Achats  ilex  Compafpiies  tie 
I'ffhio  ft  tin  Scioto,  ffrare  par  P.  F.  Tanlieu,  ami  uwd  by  liarlow  in  Paris  to  advance  his  decep- 
tive meaKureM.  It  representM  the  "  Seven  Ranpen "  and  the  lands  of  the  Ohio  Company  aa 
'*  rleare«l  and  inhabited/*  and  places  the  "  Premi«'re  Ville  "  as  withont  the  bounds  of  the  Ohio 
Company,  when  it  was  within  them.     Marietta  is  called  ''  Mariana.'* 
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17'*^.  T»i  julv;irn>:  thr  3{H.M-ulati«*n.  B;irl«)w  i-uil?-*^!  ti»  \^  tiim«il 
\\iUt  Fr^-ri«'li  an  <>v«nli"iwn  «U— ♦•rijiti-Jii  «>£  tlit^  fountry,  whi«ii 
^  uri*:r  li;t<l  printed  at  >al»-iii  in  IT*?",  coucbeil  iu  Lin;^u^»' 
iljoAin;(  thr  iri»rvirulil»,'  virrs  :in«l  d^rviriijs  of  Linil  -{"^rfiilatiir*. 
'I  Fii-»  tian-.l;irioii  w;t-i  |Mibli.-»h*;»l  at  Paris  in  1T*»1*.  antl  ir  wa:^ 
;i«'"oinp;irii»Ml  l>y  a  ma]),  prepaivil  l»y  the  a:?a«x:iat^^  in  Anif-rit-a, 
?M  'I  o»irl,  \\'.\.\\ti\\\  liiuijraphrr  a<ljiiit:s,  th«ju:;h  he  afku«»wliil:^t- 
thaf.  \\f  k»-»-ps  th»;  wur-t  -iiU-  of  the  tran<*ai-tlt>n  init  «»f  :»i:jlir. 
Thi-i  map  aini«Ml  to  fiirth*-!'  the  ileOeit,  Wj^in  iu  Cutler*?  ailvrr- 
riniii;^  f|«'->f:riptioii,  ami  if  that  wa^  ilrawu  fnixu  IIutrhiDS.  clu- 
f;ilvr  ->ratr:m**nts  of  tlie  map,  representing  )j«»th  iu  the  SeVfii 
Miwvj^*:^  and  in  th«*  Ohir>  and  Scioto  Company's  land  a  s«*ttletl 
rroiintrv.  wcrr  rrrtainlv  the  ar^S4>riates'  and  llarlow's  fahricati'Hi'*. 
Harlow,  it  may  he  allowed,  was  not  alone  iu  ho]»eful  i*lif-«*r  fnr 
the  future,  if  he  was  <ieceptive  in  the  pre.^ent,  when  he  elainie«l 
tliat.  tliere  would  1m;  in  twenty  years  a  lar*;er  |)«>pulation  lx»yi»nd 
the  niountains  than  was  then  on  the  Atlantic  slf>|ie,  and  that. 
**  sor>ner  or  hiter/'  the  rapital  of  the  whole  country  must  Ih>  in 
the  eeiitre  of  it,  for  Hamilton  not  lon<^  before,  in  the  ftnleral 
eon  vent  ion,  had  prophesied  a  douhling  of  the  representation  in 
i'oui'ress  in  five-and-twentv  years. 

If  th«*  husiness  of  the  Seioto  asso4*iatos  was  a  nefarious  one. 
not  a  litth'  of  tht;  misehanee  must  he  aseriheil  to  the  feveri>h 
eondition  of  Kraiiee.  The  infatuated  Parisians  were  ea>ilv  h^l 
to  tlieir  ruin,  and  there  is  little  evideuct*  that  they  put  IkirlowV 
persuasions  to  any  t^'st.  though  existing  earieatures.  is>uetl  at 
tlie  time,  show  that  soniethin*^  like  correct  knowletlge  of  the 
()hio  eountry  exist^'d,  for  one  of  them  indicates  a  1>elief  that 
the  company  wi>re  sellin;^  imau^inary  acr(*8,  and  offerin<::  map^^ 
—  a-  \v:is  the  i*ase  —  t»n  which  rm'ky  deserts  were  n*pivseni«il 
as  t'crtilc  plains  :iud  the  territ(U*v  was  supplied  with  all  tli«' 
appurtciiiinccs  of  civili/.ed  life,  while  in  hut  one  comer  of  it  a 
few  pionccr>^  were  com]>letely  isolated  iu  their  incipient  stru^los 
wiiii  liic  \\  IMcrnc^s. 

\\  ilii^  Srii.ii)  \ciitnrc.  as  we  shall  later  see,  provtMl  a  «;rievous 
mi-  r\,  :iii  i  \|iiriMicnt  more  creditahle  to  those  concenuHl  iiail 
!.iK'  ')  )il:ii-<-  ill  tiic  Miami  country.  In  August,  1787,  tlohu 
<:.-..  *^\  niuh-.  \\li"  \\:i-  on«'  of  tilt*  thix*c  judges  associateil  with 
^'.  <  l:iir  ill  tlic  uiivi-nimcnt   of  the  northwest^  ap|Jied  to  the 
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land  office  for  a  million  acres  lying  between  the  Great  and 
Little  Miami,  offering  terms  the  same  as  the  Ohio  Company 
had  paid.  The  increasing  demand  for  land  had  carried  up  the 
value  of  the  military  scrip,  so  that  the  completion  of  the  trans- 
fer was  not  reached  till  May  15,  1788.  Tliomas  Ludlow,  a 
New  Jersey  man,  who  had  made  the  survey,  found  that  the 
million  acres  supposed  to  lie  between  the  two  Miamis  were 
diminished  to  something  over  a  quarter  of  that  extent.  In  the 
following  July,  Symmes  started  to  reach  his  grant.  He  had 
fourteen  four-horse  wagons  and  about  sixty  persons  in  his  train. 
With  this  equipment  he  landed  from  his  barges  at  the  Little 
Miami  on  September  22,  1788,  accompanied  by  Ludlow,  Den- 
man,  and  Filson,  names  associated  with  the  beginnings  of  this 
venture.  Here,  on  a  site  opposite  to  the  spot  where,  coming 
from  the  Kentucky  mountains,  the  Licking  j)oured  into  the 
Ohio,  they  planned  for  a  town,  but  before  much  could  be  done, 
tlie  Indians  prowled  about  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  return  to  Limestone  (Maysville),  sixty  miles 
up  the  river,  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  where  a  settlement  had  been 
begun  four  years  before.  In  November  (1788),  a  party  returned 
to  tlie  same  spot  and  built  a  blockhouse.  About  Christmas, 
Denman,  Ludlow,  and  another  party  left  Limestone,  and  push- 
ing their  boats  through  tlie  floating  ice-c^kes,  they  landed  on 
December  28,  on  the  same  ground.  Some  eight  hundred  acres 
of  tlie  immediate  region  had  been  bought  by  Mathias  Denman 
and  two  others,  whom  he  admitted  to  the  enterprise,  for  some- 
thing less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  In  the  party 
was  John  Filson,  who  was  to  employ  his  skill  for  surveying  in 
laying:  out  the  streets  of  a  town.  It  fell  to  Ludlow  to  take 
measurenieiits,  so  as  to  find  out  where  the  purchased  area 
Iw'gan,  at  a  s])ot  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami.  Denman  and  I^udlow  began  to  consider  what  name  to 
give  the  projected  settlement,  and  thought  of  Cincinnati,  in 
coniinemoration  of  the  society  of  which  Washington  was  then 
the  head  :  but  Filson,  who  had  been  a  schoohuaster,  exercised 
his  uniK>lished  wits  in  fashioning  a  strange  name.  He  was  not 
(juite  sure  which  of  the  two  endings  to  his  conglomerated  desig- 
nation he  ])referred,  burf/  or  vl//e  ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  about 
the  rest  of  the  composition,  and  his  pedantry  prevailed.  So 
Losantiville  was  adopted,  signifying  the  town  {villc^  opj)osite 
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{ nntl)  tlu*  iitoutb  {*»;<)  of  ilu*  Licking  {L  ).  When  St.  Clair 
latrr  cauu*  ujhiii  tht*  s|Kit,  he  jirefcrn*!!  Cincinnati,  and  tlie  fiitiiiv 
citv  \vaN  savi-il  :i  riiliculims  ilesi^^iatiou.  Filson,  lieinir  si  mid 
killcil  liv  tlu*  In«llan>  while  ventiirinn:  inhiml.  was  not  lU'^tineil 
to  make  a  siniihirlv  hiziinv  coiuhination  of  the  citv  lines,  anil  its 
streets  Were  reallv  laid  out  bv  Ludlow. 

This  and  other  settlements  in  the  neighborhood  assuivd.  (icn- 
ci-al  llarmar  >ent  a  detachment  to  protect  the  colon  v.  and  on 
September  -♦»,  17^^*,  the  tr«M»ps  Wgan  to  erect  a  st04*kade  on  u 
reservation  4»f  fifteen  acres.  The  l>ost  was  named  Fort  Wash- 
ingt4»n,  and  in  I>eeeuilK*r  Harniar,  acconqKinied  by  al>out  three 
hundivd  men  out  of  tlie  six  hundretl  in  his  dejKiitnient,  arrived 
and  established  there  his  he«id(|uarter$.  Cincinnati,  under  >ueh 
military  protection,  outstripiwd  the  other  neighboring  si>tt le- 
nient s  on  the  Great  and  Little  Miami,  and  soon  became  tin- 
count V  seat. 

Th(*  use  that  was  to  be  made  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  eastern 
affluents  had  now  become  a  burning  political  problem.  The  stren- 
uous contention  which  Franklin  had  made  in  1783  to  secun^  the 
main  current  of  that  river  as  a  boundar}'  of  the  3'oung  I{e]ml»- 
lic  hail  brought  its  sequel.  The  Ohio,  which  had  already  In>. 
onif  the  main  avenue  to  the  Kentucky  and  Cunil>erland  n*gion<«. 
was  now  till'  principal  appr<»ach  to  the  new  settlement**  on  tlie 
nortlirrii  banks.  So  long  as  the  Briti.sh  retaineil  the  lake  (Hists, 
tlir  ( )liio  wa>  to  have  no  rival  as  a  western  route.  Washington. 
Sim  Ml  after  hr  breamc  IVesident,  had  addressed  himself  to  this 
jN-rpl.-xiiiiT  question.  In  (>ctol)er,  1789,  he  had  sisketl  St.  i'lair 
to  In  vest  lira t«»  thi*  portages  lH.*twecn  the  Ohio  basin  and  Lakes 
Kiii'  :iiiil  Mieliigaii.  as  forming  a  connection  with  the  ]>osts. 
wliieli  be  bopi-il  now  to  ileniand  with  the  weight  of  a  lietter 
iM'_::iiii/i<l  ^<»\ernnient  belli nd  him.  So  he  instnietetl  (ioiiver- 
IK  rii  .Mollis  To  xiund  the  I >ritish authorities  almnt  entering u pun 
:i  JMiiniM  ii'I:»l  tiinty.  Me  aKo  din'ctetl  him  to  reoi^en  the  que*- 
til  Ml  ft*  fill-  po^t<^.  while  Hamilton  intimated  to  the  British  apMit 
ill  Ni  \\  VmiIv  that  \\'\<  i;;oveninient  need  no  longer  fear  thai 
tli>'  I  iiiti'ti  Si:itr<i  did  not  otVer  a  stable  administration  to  deal 
wiili. 

\N  bile  tbi>  niiitter  was  pending,  the  nse  of  the  Mississippi  wsi» 
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a  more  vital  consideration  for  the  west.  The  Ohio,  from  Pitts- 
burg to  the  rapids  at  Louisville,  had  a  course  of  ten  hundred 
and  seventy-four  miles,  as  it  was  then  reckoned.  Hutchins 
had  described  it  as  carrying  "  a  great  uniformity  of  breadth, 
from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  yards,  except  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Mississippi  and  for  a  hundred  miles  above  it,  where  it 
is  a  thousand  yards  wide.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  way  it 
has  many  meanders  amid  rising  ground  upon  both  sides.  .  .  . 
The  height  of  the  banks  admit  everywhere  of  being  settled,  as 
they  are  not  liable  to  crumble  away.  .  .  .  There  is  scarce  a 
place  between  Fort  Pitt  and  the  rapids  where  a  good  road  may 
not  be  made  and  horses  employed  in  drawing  up  large  barges 
against  a  stream  remarkably  gentle,  except  in  high  freshes." 

A  down  voyage  on  the  Ohio  was  easy  and  pleasant,  barring 
the  risk  of  the  savage  bullets,  and  the  barges  of  the  emigrants 
went  on  at  three  or  four  miles  an  hour  in  ordinary  stages  of 
the  water ;  but  their  progress  was  accelerated  to  double  that 
speed  in  the  spring  freshets.  The  return  voyage  was  altogether 
trying.  Any  plan  of  an  ocean  commerce  for  the  West  by  an 
outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  presented  so  serious  an  obstacle 
in  the  stemming  of  this  current  that  the  canal  companies  of 
Virginia  derived  their  chief  impulse  from  this  obstruction  in  a 
rival  route. 

From  New  Orleans  to  Louisville,  now  a  town  of  some  sixty 
dwellings,  boats  of  forty  tons,  manned  by  eighteen  and  twenty 
hands,  could  hardly  accomplish  the  trip  in  less  than  eiglit  or  ten 
weeks,  —  a  voyage  which  the  fii-st  steamboat  which  accomplished 
it  nia^Ie,  in  1815,  in  five-and-twenty  days.  It  was  a  serious 
question  if  any  method  could  be  devised  to  overcome  this  obsti- 
nate current  so  as  to  reduce  this  time.  There  were  those  who 
contended  that  some  scheme  of  artificial  propulsion,  such  as 
Kumsey  and  Fitch  were  now  experimenting  with,  would  yet 
reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  on  this  up-voyage  to  a  tenth 
of  the  expense  of  carriai^e  by  land  and  water  from  Philadelphia 
to  the  same  point.  When  Cutler  had  tried  to  impress  the  sus- 
ceptible public  by  that  vein  of  prophecy  which  blinded  the 
poor  settlers  of  Gallipolis,  he  added :  "  The  current  down  the 
Ohio  and  Mississii)pi  for  heavy  articles  that  suit  the  Florida 
and  West  India  markets  .  .  .  will  be  more  loaded  than  any 
stream  on  earth.  .  .  .   It  is  found  by  late  experiments  that  sails 
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an-  II •!».'< I  to  irreat  a^lvautairi-  acrain-t  the  ourrvnt  *A  ibf  <  *i.i". 
aij'l  it  i-  wi>rtliv  of  ulir^^rvation  that,  in  all  l^^ulJa'^ili:^.  *:r;iiij- 
boat-'  will  U-  foiiiifl  to  Im-o!*  iiitiuit*^  strvii-e  in  all  ■•:ir  r.Y»-r  iiavi- 
pitii»ij.  i.  iitl»-r  hiiii'»»-lf  Iiail  ha<l  h*»jn.-sof  '•ul»'*titut:ii^  lii*-  ^nw 
f«»r  oar-  in  tijf  «»r«linai y  manual  Ia)i«jr  uf  the  lH»at'«.  In  Atu'i^'I. 
IT'*^.  hf  Iia<l  tri»-<l  an  »'X|ierinient  on  the  Ohio,  with  ihr  \\Av 
of  Tupjier.  in  \\hi<*li  Ik*  rlaiincil  to  have  " '•uivei-«K-«l  t«»  a<iniir;i- 
ijiin  *  in  1HM|H-Ilinir  a  Ixjat  liv  a  sm-w  wnrketl  liy  han*!. 

If  ihi.-  «jri«-iion  of  ai-titicial  pminilsion  was  one  faet«ir  in  tli*- 
Mi-:^i>-^ipj»i  <ju»"*tion.  there  was  another  iu  the  o|t|Ni>itiiiii  uf 
S|»ain  to  tlie  elaini  of  tlu*  \N  e>t  to  s«:*ek  the  <K*ean  l»y  thr  Jiulf 
of  M»'xii:o.  :inil  .fay  was  s«M>n  aware  that  Spain  "  ili<I  not  nj»-an 
til  1m'  iv^irirtril  to  lilt-  liniit'i  esta1>lishe«l  l»etween  Britain  an»l 
til'*  I  nit»'<l  States.  *  In  May.  ITn'k  CTan.hK|ui  had  eoim*  to 
n»-i:otiat<*  a  tn-aty  of  eoinnien'e  in  U^half  of  S)Kiin.  In  eonfer- 
rnrt's  wliirh  li«*  lat»T  ha<l  with  Jay,  it  was  proiM>s«'(l  that  th«- 
I'nitJ'jl  State-i  -lionM  abandon  f«»rtwentv-tivo  vears  all  elaini'*  i*» 
di-i<'»'nd  the  Mi-^^i-i^ippi  to  the  (nilf  in  recompenso  for  the  ei»ni- 
ntf  reial  privilejr**^  wliirh  Spain,  on  those  terms,  was  dis|>ostHl  to 
«:i:int.  Uiifn-^  Kinjr  reeounteil  the  ai*srnntents  of  those  r^^adv  to 
aiTi'd*'  to  tlii-<  demand.  He  l>elieved  that  if  the  free  navij^ition 
of  tli»*  Mis-^i^sippi  wa«i  s« '(Mired,  the  east  and  west  must  se|u- 
rat»-.  for  tin-  commeree  of  the  west  would  ine vital dv  fidli»w  the 
Mi-^-ii-^-iippi.  T«»  populate  th«*  west  wonhl  indeed  make  a  mar- 
k'-t  for  thr  w»-*tern  laiuN,  but  the  dis|K>sing  of  them  at  tiii> 
li^k  Would  pay  too  dt-arK  for  re)denishin^  the  tri»asury  of  the 
emnitrv.  lie  afknowl»Mlir''d  that  the  ery  for  the  Mississippi 
\\:i^  :i  ]>opi]]:ir  one.  but  to  iu<i<*t  on  the  ])oint  was  a  snn*  way  tt) 
:i  wiir  with  Spain,  ainl  surli  a  eontliet,  with  a  probable  loss  of 
t'iritoiA  Mini  rh»'  ti-^lierii-^.  wa^  too  jjreat  a  risk.  KdwanI  Kut- 
l.iliif  of  Sontli  (':ijoliua  t«»M  day  that  "  the  majority  of  those 
\\\\\\  wliMiM  1  liiivc  ronvii'M'd  believed  that  we  should  1h*  Xm^xw- 
fii.il  by  a  .-.^-1011  of  it    [the  Mi^^sissippi]  t4i  Spain  for  a  limited 

t  IIIH-.'* 

.I:iy  liim^.  If  \\;i<  i.  :iiiy  t«»  areede  t»»  the  demand  of  Spain,  but 
•  Ml  biinjiii-  It  t-»  ibi-  :ittriitii»n  of  ( 'on«rrt*ss,  in  August.  17^»»,  it 
w.-i-  :H<|i;irt-iit  \\\\\\  t In  roinit rv  had  beeonic  elearly  divide«l  on 
i!i-  i--M.".  Mini  ilnif  w;i^  -I'-ai  lieat  in  the  eontroversv.  The 
ri.  111I..1  ^  hoiii  ilir  >Mutli  ;iiiil  Wi'^t.  with  few  Riieh  ex(Vpti«mA 
:i-  iiiitii  il.:*'.  In-I^ii«l  >ui  opiiiinir  that  river  in  oppOKition  to  the 
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commercial  classes  of  the  North,  which  valued  the  professed 
opportunities  of  trade  even  at  the  cost  which  Spain  demanded. 
Otto  wrote  to  Vergennes  in  September,  1786,  that  he  feared  the 
heated  opposition  of  the  two  sections  would  lead  to  open  advo- 
cacy of  disunion.  Jay's  purposes  had  aroused  Virginia.  On 
March  1,  1787,  Randolph  wrote  to  Madison:  " The  occlusion 
of  tlie  Mississippi  will  throw  the  western  settlers  into  an  imme- 
diate state  of  hostility  with  Spain.  If  the  subject  be  canvassed, 
it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  negative  it  merely,  but  a  negative 
with  some  empluusis  can  alone  secure  Mr.  Henry  to  the  objects 
of  the  convention  at  Philadelphia."  Mason  said  in  the  federal 
convention  in  July  :  "  Spain  might  for  a  time  deprive  the  west 
of  their  natural  outlet  for  their  productions,  yet  she  will,  be- 
cause she  must,  finally  yield  to  their  demands."  Henry  Lee,  in 
August,  when  it  seemed  that  Jay  might  carry  his  point,  wrote 
to  Washington :  "  The  moment  our  western  country  becomes 
populous  and  capable,  they  will  seize  by  force  what  may  have 
been  yielded  by  treaty."  In  October,  Lafayette  said  to  Jay : 
"  In  a  little  time  we  must  have  the  navigation,  one  way  or  the 
other,  which  I  hope  Spain  may  at  last  understand."  In  De- 
ceml)er,  Madison,  observing  as  Randolph  had  done,  represented 
to  Washington  that  Patrick  Henry,  heretofore  a  warm  advocate 
of  the  federal  cause,  was  now  become  cold  because  of  eTay's 
project,  and  was  likely,  if  Congress  acceded,  to  go  over  to  the 
other  side.  Monroe  and  Grayson,  to  avoid  a  rupture,  were 
inelined  to  compromise,  so  as  to  agree  with  Gardocpii  that 
ex]>orts  from  the  west  should  have  free  passage  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, while  ini])orts  should  enter  the  Atlantic  poi*ts. 

As  the  months  went  on,  the  feeling  in  sympathy  with  the 
west  increased.  JefTerson  wrote  of  Jay's  project  in  January, 
1787,  as ''a  relinquishment  of  five  parts  out  of  eight  of  the 
territory  of  the  Ignited  States ;  an  abandonment  of  the  fairest 
sui)ject  for  the  payment  of  our  ])ublic  debts,  and  the  chaining 
of  those  debts  on  our  own  necks."  If,  by  virtue  of  this  deser- 
tion of  the  west,  he  added,  "  they  declare  themselves  a  separate 
people,  we  are  incapable  of  a  single  effort  to  retain  them."  In 
April,  Ilarmar,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  found  the  question 
"  the  greatt»st  subject  of  discourse,"  and  the  o])inion  j)revailed 
there  that,  if  the  S])anish  demands  were  met,  it  would  be  "  the 
greatest  of  grievances."     The  Spaniards  were  warned  that  their 
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obstiuai^y  might  throw  the  western  j)eople  into  the  arms  of 
Kiiglaiul,  wlio  cM)iilil  oft'er  them  tlie  St.  Lawrence  as  au  outlit. 
Drissot  said  that  if  Spain  would  only  oi>en  the  Missisi^ippi. 
"'  New  Orleans  would  bei^onie  the  centre  of  a  lucrative  ironi- 
iiteive/'  Hrissot  l>elieved  Spain  would  do  this,  exee]>t  that  she 
feared  ^^  the  eommunieation  of  those  principles  of  inde])eudeni.v 
which  the  Aiiierieans  pivach  wherever  they  go." 

Hy  February,  1787,  Jay's  party  in  Congress  showed  sign** 
of  wt»ak(»ning,  and  later,  when  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania*  and 
Hhode  Island  deserted  liini.  Jay  abandoned  all  hoi>e.  Hut 
Spain  was  tirni  for  an  exclusive  use  of  the  river,  and  the  timtr 
was  only  ])ut  oif  when  the  question  would  come  to  an  issue. 
Virginia  niiglit  resolve,  as  lier  Assembly  did  on  November  1-, 
1787,  tliat  tlte  frtH^  use  of  streams  leading  to  the  sea  was  guar- 
anteed "'by  the  laws  of  (nxl  and  man,**  but  sometliiug  mon* 
than  l(*gislative  votes  was  necessary  to  secure  the  boon.  Thrn* 
was  a  lingering  suspicion  that  England,  at  the  peace,  ha<l  m» 
readily  yi(*l(UMl  the  western  country  because  she  was  sure  it 
would  evrntually  iuvtdve  the  new  Uepublic  in  controversy  with 
Spain,  and  rumors  of  a  coming  conHiet  were,  as  it  now  turn***! 
out,  constantly  in  the  air.  llarmar  wrote  in  January,  17>^N 
U\  the  secretary  of  war:  "I  very  nuich  question  whether  tlie 
Kentucky  and  Cninberland  (M'ople  and  those  lielow  will  have 
tlie  audacity  t<»  attempt  to  seize  Natchez  and  New  Orleans.  I 
know  of  no  cannon  and  the  necessary  apparatus  which  tht^y 
have  in  tlieir  |Missession  to  carry  on  such  an  ex|)edition.**  It 
was  at  tlie  tini«*  evident  tliat  though  Kentucky  Iiad  something 
like  a  hundred  tlnuisand  ]Mipuhition,  tin*  wiser  (*ourse  for  attain- 
in  ir  siiiMM'vs  wMs  to  bide  the  time  when  S|miu  ami  western 
Kiirope  \wr«'  enibrnilfd   in  a  war. 

'I'lie  i|iit'sti(Mi.  particularly  in  Virginia,  entered  into  the  di;^ 
rn<^^inu^  oviT  tlh'  atloptiiin  uf  the  fed«*Rd  (constitution,  which, 
now  tli:it  Mii'^NUi'huM'tt*^  liad  :ido]>t«>d  it.  tnisting  to  the  futurv 
tor  anniitliiH'iits,  wa-^  in  :i  t':iir  wav  to  iH'come  tlie  law  of  tlie 
lainl.  .M.i<li^nii  (MiiitrndiMl.  in  the  d«*l>ates  in  Hieiuiiond,  tliat 
til*'  i-<Mi-ritiirliMi.  Iiy  m-atin.:  a  >trnui:  i;* ivrrn men t,  would  render 
t  ill' III  Mil!  im  Mt'  tlii-  .Mi^^i^<«l}i}>i  mtaiu.  Patrick  I  Ic^nry  doubtetl 
ir  inrh'li.  "  !'.»  jui-iiv.-  tin-  balanrr  of  American  power,"  hf 
^  iiil.  **  it  i>*  «'>«^rntially  niei'^^arv  that  the  right  U\  the  Mississippi 
>! id   be  ^tcui'«-d."      Till'  «li>tni^t   \vhi<*h  Jay^s  purpose  had 
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created  was  hard  to  eradicate.  "  This  affair  of  the  Mississippi," 
said  Jefferson  to  Madison  in  June,  1789,  "by  showing  that 
Congress  is  capable  of  hesitating  on  a  question  which  proposes 
a  clear  sacrifice  of  the  western  to  the  maritime  States,  will  with 
difficulty  be  obliterated."  In  a  well-known  letter  which  Rufus 
Putnam  wrote  to  Fisher  Ames  in  1790,  that  leader  of  the  Mari- 
etta settlement  strove  to  show  how  nothing  but  necessity  could 
wean  the  West  from  the  East,  while  the  seaboard  towns  must 
be  the  natural  market  for  the  western  products ;  but  to  preserve 
this  mutual  dependence,  the  Ohio  region  must  be  sustained  by 
Congress  in  its  demand  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  he  urges  Ames  to  press  Congress  to  that  conclusion. 

A  second  factor  in  the  Mississippi  problem  was  some  method, 
as  already  indicated,  of  stemming  its  current  by  artificial 
means.  We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  that,  in  1784, 
Runisey  had  gained  the  approbation  of  Washington  for  a  me- 
chanical method  of  using  setting-poles  in  pusliing  boats  up- 
stream. Very  soon  .after  this,  he  had  grasped  a  notion  of  using 
steam  for  power,  as  indeed  William  Henry  of  Lancaster  had 
suggested  to  Andrew  EUicott  as  early  as  1776.  Rumsey's  new 
notion  was  to  use  this  power  in  forcing  water  out  of  the  stern 
wliieh  liad  been  taken  in  at  the  bow,  and  in  this  way  to  propel 
the  boat.  In  the  autunm  of  1784,  the  legislatures  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  had  ^jranted  him  the  exclusive  use  of  the  inven- 
tion  in  their  waters.  At  the  same  time  (November)  he  com- 
municated his  plans  to  Washington,  but  they  did  not  gain  his 
full  confidence.  On  March  10  of  the  next  year  (1785),  he 
wrote  to  Washington  :  '"  I  have  quite  convinced  myself  that 
boats  may  be  made  to  go  against  the  current  of  the  Missis- 
sij)pi  or  Ohio  rivers  .   .  .  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  miles  a  day." 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  all  the  conflicting  statements  circu- 
lated and  vouched  for  by  Rumsey  and  his  rival,  John  Fitch, 
each  claiming  })riority  in  the  use  of  steam.  It  is  certain  that  in 
March,  1785,  Fitch,  who  had  traveled  much  in  the  western 
country,  and  was  countenanced  by  Ilutchins,  i)rofessed  with 
somt'  little  reserve  to  Patrick  Henry  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
northwest  was  not  equaled  by  that  of  any  other  man,  and  that 
he  intended  to  put  his  knowledge  to  use  in  the  construction  of 
a  map  of  that  region,  which  he  soon  actually  executed,  cutting 
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the  copper  himself,  and  working  oflE  the  copies  in  a  hand>press 
of  his  own  construction.  He  had  hopes  that,  by  traversing  the 
country  and  selling  his  maps,  he  could  obtain  what  money  he 
needed  to  carry  out  a  project  which  seems  very  soon  afterwards 
to  have  entered  his  mind.  He  later  claimed  that  when  the 
conception  of  using  steam  to  propel  a  boat  against  the  current 
of  tlie  western  waters  dawned  upon  him,  he  had  not  heard  that 
any  one  had  ever  broached  the  idea.  The  scheme,  when  he 
advanced  it,  did  not  altogether  commend  itself  to  those  who 
had  had  experience  with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  currents,  and 
Jacob  Yoder,  who,  it  appears,  was  the  first  to  take  a  boat  with 
merchandise  to  New  Orleans,  had  expressed  his  distrust.  Fitch, 
with  his  earnest  vigor,  set  to  work  on  a  model,  and  before  long 
had  it  afloat  on  a  little  stream  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  a  boat 
propelled  by  paddle-wheels.  On  August  29,  he  wrote  to  the 
president  of  Congress  that  he  had  invented  a  machine  to  facili- 

D.  To  Thomas  Hutchins,  Esqr.,  Geographer  to  the  United  States.  Sir  :  It  is  with  the  greatest 
dtffl«IeDce  I  beg  leave  to  lay  at  your  feet  a  very  humble  attempt  to  promote  a  science  of  which  you 
sre  NO  bright  au  ormuuent.  I  wbh  it  were  more  worthy  your  patronage.  Unaccustomed  to  the 
buniiiess  of  engraving,  I  could  not  render  it  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  I  would  have  wished.  But, 
as  I  flatter  myself,  will  be  easily  forgiven  by  a  gentleman,  who  knows  how  to  distinguish  between 
form  and  substance  in  ail  things.     I  have  the  hon'  to  be,  sir,  your  very  hble  serv^  John  Fitch. 

E.  The  falls  of  Niagara  are  at  present  in  the  middle  of  a  plane  about  five  miles  back  from 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  over  which  the  waters  once  tumbled,  we  may  suppose.  The  action 
of  the  water  in  a  long  course  of  time,  has  worn  away  the  solid  rock  and  formed  an  immense  ditch 
which  none  may  approach  without  horror.  After  falling  perpendicular  1^  feet  (as  some  have 
computed)  it  continues  to  descend  in  a  rapid  seven  miles  further  to  the  Landing  place. 

V.    C<)pi>er  ore  in  great  abundance  found  here. 

G.  The  falls  of  St.  Anthony  exhibit  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  in  nature  ;  the  waters  dash- 
ing over  tremendous  rooks  from  a  height  of  about  forty  feet  perpendicular. 

H.  From  Fort  Lawraiioe  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  Sioto,  a  westerly  course  to  the  Illinois  is 
generally  a  rirh  level  country  abounding  with  living  springs  and  navigable  waters ;  the  air  pure 
and  the  <-liuiate  moderate. 

I.  This  country  has  once  been  settled  by  a  people  more  expert  In  the  art  of  war  than  the  pres- 
ent inhabituutH.  Regular  fortifications,  and  some  of  these  incredibly  large  are  frequently  to  be 
found.     Al»*o  many  graves  or  towers,  like  pyramids  of  earth. 

J.    I'ioria's  wintering  ground. 

K.  On  the  Miamis  are  a  large  number  of  Indian  towns,  inhabited  by  Shawanoes,  Delawares, 
Mini^o'i,  Ac. 

L.  Th^  lands  on  this  lake  are  generally  flat  and  swampy ;  but  will  make  rich  pasture  and 
ntfiiiow  land. 

M.  From  Fort  Lawranoe  to  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek  and  northward  tq  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erif  i«  gfuer-ally  a  thin  soil  and  broken  land. 

N.  Fn»ni  the  mouth  of  Sioto  to  Fort  Lawrance,  between  that  line  and  the  Ohio,  the  soil  is  tol- 
erahl**  ;j<>4>.|  ;  but  generally  much  broken  with  sharp  hills. 

V.  Fr(Mn  the  IVniiHylvania  line  to  Great  Sandy,  and  thence  a  southwesterly  course  to  the 
('ir->lina  line,  iH  generally  very  poor  land  and  very  mountanous,  rocky  and  broken. 

t^.  T)ie  Kentucky  country  is  not  so  level  as  it  is  generally  represented  to  be,  there  being  a 
range  of  hilly  land,  running  thro'  it  N.  E.  t.^  S.  W.  ;  also  very  deep  valleys  on  the  larg  streams. 

R.    IrotihankA,  settled  in  the  year  SO  and  evacuated  the  same  year. 

Tlie  original  map,  from  which  this  sketch  is  made,  is  in  Harvard  College  library,  and  I  hare 
heard  of  hut  one  other  ropy.  A  photograph  of  it,  nearly  full  size,  was  taken  for  the  late  Judge 
C.  C.  Baldwin  of  Cleveland. 
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Though  there  is  some  discrepancy  in  evidence  as  to  the  date, 
it  would  seem  that  his  final  success  was  achieved  in  the  spring 
of  1788,  when  he  moved  a  vessel  called  the  "Perseverance,"  of 
sixty  tons  burthen,  for  eight  miles  on  the  Schuylkill.  Brissot, 
who  saw  the  experiment,  says  that  the  power  was  exerted  by 
"three  large  oars  of  considerable  force,  which  were  to  g^ve 
sixty  strokes  a  minute."  In  July,  he  used  stem  paddles  in  a 
trial  on  the  Delaware,  and  went  twenty  miles.  Notwithstand- 
ing this.  Fitch  did  not  escape  ridicule  from  the  incredulous,  and 
Brissot  expresses  some  indignation  "  to  see  Americans  discour- 
aging him  by  their  sarcasms." 

The  now  active  rivalry  of  Rumsey  added  personal  bitterness 
to  the  controversy  between  them,  as  shown  in  a  pamphlet  which 
was  printed.  Rumsey,  being  as  impecimious  as  his  antagonist, 
had  sought  in  the  same  way  to  get  the  assistance  of  the  legis- 
latures of  some  of  the  States.  He  claimed  in  his  memorials 
that  his  boat  could  make  twenty-five  to  forty  miles  a  day  against 
a  strong  current,  using  for  the  power  a  current  of  water  taken 
in  at  the  bow  and  ejected  at  the  stern. 

When  Rumsey  memorialized  the  Virginia  Assembly  in  1785, 
the  project  was  thought  chimerical,  and  gained  no  attention 
till  Washington,  to  whom  he  had  disclosed  his  method,  gave 
him  a  certificate.  It  was  not  till  the  early  winter  of  1787  that 
he  made  a  public  trial  of  a  boat,  eighty  feet  long,  on  the  Poto- 
mac, making  three  miles  an  hour  on  December  3,  and  four  miles 
on  December  11. 

While  Fitch  was,  by  his  experiments,  creating  some  enthusi- 
asm in  Philadelphia  in  1788,  Rumsey  was  making  promises  in 
England,  and  foretelling  the  possibility  of  crossing  the  ocean 
in  fifteen  days.  He  died  of  apoplexy  four  years  later  (Deceni- 
lier  23,  1792),  a  disappointed  man.  Some  abortive  attempts 
had  been  made  in  Scotland  by  Miller  in  1788,  and  by  Syming- 
t*)n  in  1800,  to  solve  the  problem,  but  the  first  real  success  did 
not  come  till  1807,  when  Fulton  ran  the  "  Clermont  "  on  the 
Hudson,  and  when,  two  years  later  (November,  1809),  the  "  Ac- 
comm(Hlation  "  steamed  from  Montreal  to  Quebec  in  thirty-six 
hours  of  actual  progress,  having  anchored  on  three  nights. 
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(^(inti^  the  mouth  (oic)  of  tlie  Licking  (//).  When  St.  Clair 
Liter  came  u])oii  the  8])ot,  he  preferred  Cincinnati,  and  the  future 
city  was  saved  a  ridiculous  designation.  Filson,  being  soon 
killed  by  the  Indians  while  venturing  inland,  was  not  destined 
to  make  a  similarly  bizarre  combination  of  the  city  lines,  and  its 
streets  were  really  laid  out  by  Ludlow. 

This  and  other  settlements  in  tlie  neighborhood  assureiU  Gen- 
eral Ilarmar  sent  a  detachment  to  protect  the  colony,  and  on 
September  "20,  1789,  the  troops  began  to  erect  a  st<K^kade  on  a 
reservation  of  fifteen  acres.  The  post  was  nameil  Fort  Wash- 
ington, and  in  December  Ilarmar,  accompanied  by  about  three 
hundred  men  out  of  the  six  hundred  in  his  department,  arrivtHl 
and  established  there  his  headtjuarters.  Cincinnati,  under  such 
military  protection,  outstripped  the  other  neighboring  settle- 
ments on  the  Great  and  Little  Miami,  and  soon  became  the 
county  seat. 

The  use  that  was  to  be  made  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  eastern 
affluents  had  now  become  a  burning  political  problem.  The  stren- 
uous contention  which  Franklin  had  made  in  1783  to  secure  tlio 
main  current  of  that  river  as  a  boundary  of  the  young  KepulK- 
lic  had  brought  its  sequel.  The  Ohio,  which  had  already  be- 
come the  main  avenue  to  the  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  regions, 
was  n<»w  the  princi]>al  approach  to  the  new  settlements  ou  tlie 
nortluTu  banks.  So  long  as  the  British  retained  the  lake  posts, 
the  Oliio  was  to  have  no  rival  as  a  western  route.  Washington, 
soon  after  he  became  President,  had  addressed  himself  to  this 
ix»rph*xing  (piestion.  In  October,  1789,  he  had  asked  St.  Clair 
to  investigate  the  |)ortag(»s  1>etween  the  Ohio  basin  and  Lakes 
Krie  and  Michigan,  as  forming  a  connection  with  the  postn, 
which  he  h<)|H'd  now  t<»  demand  with  the  weight  of  a  better 
or«:;:iniztMl  gov(»rinnc»nt  Whind  him.  So  he  instructed  Gouver- 
uvuv  Morris  to  sound  the  British  authorities  about  entering  uiwn 
a  (Miiuincn'ial  treaty,  lie  also  din'ctetl  him  to  reopen  the  ques- 
tion of  tht»  posts,  whilf*  Hamilton  intimated  to  the  British  agent 
in  New  York  tliat  his  ^ovrrnment  netnl  no  longer  fear  that 
tin*  riiitrd  Stattvs  did  not  otVcr  a  stable  administration  to  deal 
with. 

While  this  matter  was  (Holding,  the  use  of  the  MissisBippi 
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a  more  vital  consideration  for  liie  west.  The  Ohio,  from  Pitts- 
burg to  the  rapids  at  Louisville,  had  a  course  of  ten  hundred 
and  seventy-four  miles,  as  it  was  then  reckoned.  Hutchins 
had  described  it  as  carrying  "  a  great  uniformity  of  breadth, 
from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  yards,  except  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Mississippi  and  for  a  hundred  miles  above  it,  where  it 
is  a  thousand  yards  wide.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  way  it 
has  many  meanders  amid  rising  ground  upon  both  sides.  .  .  . 
The  height  of  the  banks  admit  everywhere  of  being  settled,  as 
they  are  not  liable  to  crumble  away.  .  .  .  There  is  scarce  a 
place  between  Fort  Pitt  and  the  rapids  where  a  good  road  may 
not  be  made  and  horses  employed  in  drawing  up  large  barges 
against  a  stream  remarkably  gentle,  except  in  high  freshes." 

A  down  voyage  on  the  Ohio  was  easy  and  pleasant,  barring 
the  risk  of  the  savage  bullets,  and  the  barges  of  the  emigrants 
went  on  at  three  or  four  miles  an  hour  in  ordinary  stages  of 
the  water ;  but  their  progress  was  accelerated  to  double  that 
speed  in  the  spring  freshets.  The  return  voyage  was  altogether 
trying.  Any  plan  of  an  ocean  commerce  for  the  West  by  an 
outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  presented  so  serious  an  obstacle 
in  the  stemming  of  this  current  that  the  canal  companies  of 
Virginia  derived  their  chief  impulse  from  this  obstruction  in  a 
rival  route. 

From  New  Orleans  to  Louisville,  now  a  town  of  some  sixty 
dwellings,  boats  of  forty  tons,  manned  by  eighteen  and  twenty 
hands,  could  hardly  accomplish  the  trip  in  less  than  eight  or  ten 
wi'eks,  —  a  voyage  which  the  first  steamboat  which  accomplished 
it  nia<le,  in  1815,  in  five-and-twenty  days.  It  was  a  serious 
question  if  any  method  could  be  devised  to  overcome  this  obsti- 
nate current  so  as  to  reduce  this  time.  There  were  those  who 
contended  that  some  scheme  of  artificial  propulsion,  such  as 
Kuinscy  and  Fitch  were  now  experimenting  with,  would  yet 
reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  on  this  up-voyage  to  a  tenth 
of  tlu?  expense  of  carria^xi  by  land  and  water  from  Philadelphia 
to  th(*  same  point.  Wlien  (\itler  liad  tried  to  impress  the  sus- 
ceptible public  by  that  vein  of  j)rophecy  which  blinded  tlie 
poor  settlers  of  (lallijmlis,  he  added:  ''The  current  down  the 
Oliio  and  Mississij)j)i  for  heavy  articles  that  suit  the  Florida 
and  West  India  markets  .  .  .  will  be  more  loaded  than  any 
stream  on  earth.   .   .   .   It  is  found  by  late  experiments  that  sails 
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are  used  to  jp'eat  advaDtiige  against  the  current  of  the  Ohio, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  in  all  ]>robability,  stt*aiu- 
boats  will  be  found  to  bt»  of  infinite  service  in  all  our  river  navi- 
gation/' Cutler  himself  had  had  hoj)es  of  substituting  the  s<*rew 
for  oars  in  the  ordinary  manual  labor  of  the  boats.  In  August, 
1788,  he  had  tried  an  ex])eriment  on  the  Ohio,  with  the  help 
of  Tupi>er,  in  which  he  claimed  to  have  "  succeedeil  to  adniini- 
tion  ''  in  propelling  a  boat  by  a  screw  worked  by  hand. 

If  this  (juestion  of  artificial  propulsion  was  one  factor  in  the 
Mississi])pi  question,  there  was  another  in  the  op{)osition  of 
Spain  to  the  claim  of  the  West  to  seek  the  ocean  by  the  (lulf 
of  Mexico,  and  Jay  was  soon  aware  that  Spain  "  di<l  not  m<*an 
to  be  i*estrict*»d  to  the  limits  established  In^tween  Britain  and 
the  United  States.''  In  May,  1785,  Gardoqui  had  come  to 
n(»gotiat«.?  a  treaty  of  commerce  in  l)ehalf  of  Spain.  In  confer- 
en(;es  which  he  hiter  had  with  Jay,  it  was  projKJstul  that  tlie 
United  States  should  abandon  for  twenty-five  years  all  claims  to 
descend  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  in  recompense  for  the  com- 
mercial privileges  whi(*h  Spain,  on  those  terms,  was  disjxyseil  to 
grant.  Kufus  King  recountinl  the  arguments  of  thost*  ready  ti> 
a(M»ede  to  this  demand.  He  believed  that  if  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  was  secured,  the  east  and  west  must  sepa- 
rate, for  the  connnerce  of  the  west  would  inevitablv  follow  the 
Mississippi.  To  j)opulate  the  west  would  indeed  make  a  mar- 
ket for  the  western  lands,  but  the  dis]X)sing  of  them  at  this 
risk  would  pay  t<M>  dearly  for  replenishing  the  treasurj-  of  the 
country.  He  acknowledged  that  the  cry  for  the  Mississippi 
was  a  ]M>pular  one,  but  to  insist  (m  the  point  was  a  sure  way  to 
a  war  with  S])ain,  and  such  a  (conflict,  with  a  prolmble  loss  of 
territory  and  the  fisheries,  was  t<M>  great  a  risk.  Kdward  Rut- 
h»dge  of  South  Carolina  told  Jay  that  **  the  majority  of  tluMe 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  iH'lieved  that  we  should  1h*  lH»ne- 
fited  by  a  cession  of  it  [the  Mississi]>pi]  to  Spain  for  a  limited 
nne. 

Jay  himself  was  ready  to  accede  to  the  demand  of  Sjmin,  but 
on  briii^xini:  it  to  the  attention  of  Congress^  in  Au^st,  178t>,  it 
was  apparent  tliat  the  country  had  become  clearly  divided  on 
tli«'  i^siir.  an<l  there  was  LTreat  heat  in  the  controversy.  Tlie 
inriiilMTs  frniii  tlie  South  and  Wt>st,  with  few  such  exceptions 
a<^  Kiitlcilirr.  in>ist4Ml  on  o])ening  that  river  in  oppCMition  to  the 
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commercial  classes  of  the  North,  which  valued  the  professed 
opportunities  of  trade  even  at  the  cost  which  Spain  demanded. 
Otto  wrote  to  Vergennes  in  September,  1786,  that  he  feared  the 
heated  opposition  of  the  two  sections  would  lead  to  open  advo- 
cacy of  disunion.  Jay's  purposes  had  aroused  Virginia.  On 
March  1,  1787,  Randolph  wrote  to  Madison :  "  The  occlusion 
of  the  Mississippi  will  throw  the  western  settlers  into  an  imme- 
diate state  of  hostility  with  Spain.  If  the  subject  be  canvassed, 
it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  negative  it  merely,  but  a  negative 
with  some  emphasis  can  alone  secure  Mr.  Henry  to  the  objects 
of  the  convention  at  Philadelphia."  Mason  said  in  the  federal 
convention  in  July  :  "  Spain  might  for  a  time  deprive  the  west 
of  their  natural  outlet  for  their  productions,  yet  she  will,  be- 
cause she  must,  finally  yield  to  their  demands."  Henry  Lee,  in 
August,  when  it  seemed  that  Jay  might  carry  his  point,  wrote 
to  Washington :  "  The  moment  our  western  country  becomes 
populous  and  capable,  they  will  seize  by  force  what  may  have 
been  yielded  by  treaty."  In  October,  Lafayette  said  to  Jay : 
'^  In  a  little  time  we  must  have  the  navigation,  one  way  or  the 
other,  which  I  hope  Spain  may  at  last  understand."  In  De- 
cember, Madison,  observing  as  Randolph  had  done,  represented 
to  Washington  that  Patrick  Henry,  heretofore  a  warm  advocate 
of  the  federal  cause,  was  now  become  cold  because  of  Jay's 
])roject,  and  was  likely,  if  Congress  acceded,  to  go  over  to  the 
other  side.  Monroe  and  Grayson,  to  avoid  a  rupture,  were 
inclined  to  compromise,  so  as  to  agree  with  Gardoqui  that 
exports  from  the  west  should  have  free  passage  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, while  imports  should  enter  the  Atlantic  ports. 

As  the  months  went  on,  the  feeling  in  sympathy  with  the 
wpst  increased.  Jefferson  wrote  of  Jay's  project  in  January, 
1787,  as ''a  relinquishment  of  five  parts  out  of  eight  of  the 
t^'rritory  of  the  United  S.tates ;  an  abandonment  of  the  fairest 
sul)j(»ct  for  the  payment  of  our  public  debts,  and  the  chaining 
of  those  debts  on  our  own  necks."  If,  by  virtue  of  this  deser- 
tion of  the  west,  he  added,  "  they  declare  themselves  a  sej)arate 
]>eople,  we  are  incapable  of  a  single  effort  to  retiiin  them."  In 
April,  Harmar,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  found  the  question 
"  the  greatest  subject  of  discourse,"  and  the  opinicm  prevailed 
there  that,  if  the  Spanish  demands  w(»re  met,  it  would  be  "  the 
greatest  of  grievances."     The  Spaniards  were  warned  that  their 
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obstinacy  miglit  throw  the  western  i>eople  into  the  arms  of 
England,  who  could  offer  them  the  St.  Lawrence  as  an  outlet* 
Brissot  said  that  if  Spain  would  only  o{)en  the  Mississippi* 
''New  Orleans  would  become  the  centre  of  a  lucrative  iH>m- 
merce/'  Brissot  believed  Spain  woidd  do  this,  exce])t  tliat  she 
feared  ^'  the  communication  of  those  principles  of  indej)endence 
which  the  Americans  pi*each  wherever  they  go." 

By  February,  1787,  Jay's  party  in  Congress  showeil  signs 
of  weakening,  and  later,  when  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Rhode    Island   deserted    him.  Jay  abandoned   all    hoi>e.     But 
Spain  was  firm  for  an  exclusive  use  of  the  river,  and  the  time 
was  only  ])ut  off  when  the  question  would  come  to  an  issue. 
Virginia  might  i^esolve,  as  her  Assembly  did  on  November  12, 
1787,  that  the  free  use  of  streams  leading  to  the  sea  was  guar- 
anteed "'  by  the  laws  of  (ioil  and  man,*'  but  something  more 
than  h*gislative  votes  was  necessary  to  secure  the  boon.     There 
was  a  lingering  suspicion  that  England,  at  the  peace,  liad  so 
readily  yielded  the  western  country  because  she  was    sure  it 
would  eventually  involve  the  new  Republic  in  controversy  with 
S]>ain,  and  rumors  of  a  coming  conflict  were,  as  it  now  turmnl 
out,  constantly  in  the  air.      Ilarmar  wrote  in  Jamiar}%  1788, 
to  the  secretary  of  war :   **  I  very  much  question  whether  the 
Kentucky  and  (\imlK^rland  ]H'ople  and  those  below  will  have 
the  audacity  to  attem])t  to  seize  Natchez  and  New  Orleans.     I 
know  of   no  cannon  and  the  necessar}"  apparatus  which  they 
have   in   their  i)ossession  to  <*arry  on  such  an  ex{)edition.**     It 
was  at  the  time  evident  that  though  Kentucky  had  something 
like  a  huntlivd  thousand  |)0])uhiti(m,  the  wiser  course  fur  attain- 
ing   success  was  to   bide   the  time  when    Spain   and   western 
EurojM'  were  embroiletl  in  a  war. 

Tlu*  (piestion,  })artieuhirly  in  Virginia,  enterwl  into  the  dift- 
eiissions  over  the  ado])tion  of  the  federal  ctmstitution,  which, 
now  that  MassatOinsetts  had  adopted  it,  trusting  to  the  future 
t'i)r  nnieiidnieiits,  was  in  a  fair  wav  to  lNH*onie  the  law  of  tite 
land.  Madison  enntended,  in  the  debates  in  Kichmond,  tluit 
the  r<m>litiition,  by  en'ating  a  stmng  government,  would  rentier 
thr  n|nMiini;  «»f  the  Mississi])pi  eertain.  Patrick  Ilenrj' doubtwl 
it  nnn'h.  "To  ]n'f«5erve  the  balance  of  American  jwwer,"  he 
>;ii'L  *'  it  i>  e><rntially  neees^^arv  that  the  right  to  the  Mississippi 
>li'MiM  1m.'  srrured.**      The  distrust  which  Jay^s  purpOM  \oA 
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created  was  hard  to  eradicate.  "  This  affair  of  the  Mississippi," 
said  Jefferson  to  Madison  in  June,  1789,  "by  showing  that 
Congress  is  capable  of  hesitating  on  a  question  which  proposes 
a  clear  sacrifice  of  the  western  to  the  maritime  States,  will  with 
diffieulty  be  obliterated."  In  a  well-known  letter  which  Kufus 
Putnam  wrote  to  Fisher  Ames  in  1790,  that  leader  of  the  Mari- 
etta settlement  strove  to  show  how  nothing  but  necessity  could 
wean  the  West  from  the  East,  while  the  seaboard  towns  must 
be  the  natural  market  for  the  western  products ;  but  to  preserve 
this  mutual  dependence,  the  Ohio  region  must  be  sustained  by 
Congress  in  its  demand  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  he  urges  Ames  to  press  Congress  to  that  conclusion. 

A  second  factor  in  the  Mississippi  problem  was  some  method, 
as  already  indicated,  of  stemming  its  current  by  artificial 
means.  We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  that,  in  1784, 
Ruuisey  had  gained  the  approbation  of  Washington  for  a  me- 
chanical method  of  using  setting-poles  in  pushing  boats  up- 
stream. Very  soon  after  this,  he  had  grasped  a  notion  of  using 
steam  for  power,  as  indeed  William  Henry  of  Lancaster  had 
sugj^osted  to  Andrew  Ellicott  as  early  as  1776.  Rumsey's  new 
notion  was  to  use  this  power  in  forcing  water  out  of  the  stern 
which  had  been  taken  in  at  the  bow,  and  in  this  way  to  proj)el 
the  boat.  In  the  autumn  of  1784,  the  legislatures  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  had  jjranted  him  the  exclusive  use  of  the  inven- 
tion  in  tlioir  waters.  At  the  same  tinie  (November)  he  com- 
mnnieatiHl  his  plans  to  Washington,  but  they  did  not  gain  his 
full  confidence.  On  March  10  of  the  next  year  (1785),  he 
wrote  to  Washington :  *"  I  have  quite  convinced  myself  that 
l>o;its  may  be  made  to  go  against  the  current  of  the  Missis- 
sippi or  Ohio  rivers  .   .  .  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  miles  a  day.' 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  all  the  conflicting  statements  circu- 
lated and  vouched  for  by  Runiscy  and  his  rival,  John  Fitch, 
each  claiming  priority  in  the  use  of  steam.  It  is  certain  that  in 
March,  1785,  Fiteh,  wlio  had  traveled  much  in  the  western 
country,  and  was  countenanced  by  llutchins,  profess(;d  with 
some  little  reserve  to  Patrick  Henry  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
noi-thwest  was  not  equahnl  by  that  of  any  other  man,  and  that 
he  intended  to  put  his  knowledi^i^  to  use  in  the  (construction  of 
a  map  of  that  region,  which  he  soon  actually  executed,  cutting 
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the  copper  himself,  and  working  ofiE  the  copies  in  a  hand-press 
of  his  own  construction.  He  had  hopes  that,  by  traversing  the 
country  and  selling  his  maps,  he  could  obtain  what  money  he 
needed  to  carry  out  a  project  which  seems  very  soon  afterwards 
to  have  entered  his  mind.  He  later  claimed  that  when  the 
conception  of  using  steam  to  propel  a  boat  against  the  current 
of  the  western  waters  dawned  upon  him,  he  had  not  heard  that 
any  one  had  ever  broached  the  idea.  The  scheme,  when  he 
advanced  it,  did  not  altogether  commend  itself  to  those  who 
had  had  experience  with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  currents,  and 
Jacob  Yoder,  who,  it  appears,  was  the  first  to  take  a  boat  with 
mei-chandise  to  New  Orleans,  had  expressed  his  distrust.  Fitch, 
with  his  earnest  vigor,  set  to  work  on  a  model,  and  before  long 
had  it  afloat  on  a  little  stream  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  a  boat 
projyelled  by  paddle-wheels.  On  August  29,  he  wrote  to  the 
president  of  Congress  that  he  had  invented  a  machine  to  facili- 

D.  To  Thomas  Hutchins,  Esqr.,  Geographer  to  the  United  States.  Sir  :  It  is  with  the  greatest 
diffltlence  I  beg  leave  to  lay  at  your  feet  a  very  humble  attempt  to  promote  a  acience  of  which  you 
are  no  bright  an  ornament.  I  wbh  it  were  more  worthy  your  patronage.  Unaccustomed  to  the 
buniuess  of  engraving,  I  could  not  render  it  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  I  would  have  wished.  But, 
as  I  flatter  myself,  will  be  easily  forgiven  by  a  gentleman,  who  knows  how  to  distinguish  between 
form  and  substance  in  all  things.     I  have  the  hon'  to  be,  sir,  your  very  hble  servS  John  Fitch. 

K.  The  falls  of  Niagara  are  at  present  in  the  middle  of  a  plane  about  five  miles  back  from 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  over  which  the  waters  once  tumbled,  we  may  suppose.  The  action 
of  the  water  in  a  long  course  of  time,  has  worn  away  the  solid  rock  and  formed  an  immense  ditch 
which  none  may  approach  without  horror.  After  falling  perpendicular  1'/)  feet  (as  some  have 
compute)  it  continues  to  descend  in  a  rapid  seven  miles  further  to  the  Landing  place. 

F.  Copi>er  ore  in  great  abundance  found  here. 

G.  The  falls  of  St.  Anthony  exhibit  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  in  nature  ;  the  waters  dash- 
ing; over  tremendous  rooks  from  a  height  of  about  forty  feet  perpendicular. 

H.  From  Fort  Lawrance  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  Sioto,  a  westerly  course  to  the  Illinois  is 
generally  a  rich  level  country  abounding  with  living  springs  and  navigable  waters ;  the  air  pure 
and  the  climate  moderate. 

I.  This  country  has  once  been  settled  by  a  people  more  expert  in  the  art  of  war  than  the  pres- 
ent inhabitants.  Regular  fortifications,  and  some  of  these  incredibly  large  are  frequently  to  be 
found.     A\m)  many  graves  or  towers,  like  pyramids  of  earth. 

.1.    Tioria's  wintering  ground. 

K.  On  the  Miamis  are  a  large  number  of  Indian  towns,  inhabited  by  Shawanoes,  Delawares, 
Minjjos.  \t. 

L.  The  lands  on  this  lake  are  generally  flat  and  swampy ;  but  will  make  rich  pasture  and 
nifuloM-  land. 

M.  From  Fort  Lawrance  to  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek  and  northward  tq  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erif  i.H  gpnerally  a  thin  soil  and  broken  land. 

N.  From  the  mouth  of  Sioto  to  Fort  Lawrance,  between  that  line  and  the  Ohio,  the  soil  is  tol- 
er»hl»»  ifiMxI  ;  but  generally  murh  broken  with  sharp  hills. 

r.  From  the  Pennsylvania  line  to  Great  Sandy,  and  thence  a  southwe.Hterly  course  to  the 
('ar'>liin  line,  is  generally  very  poor  land  and  very  mountanous,  rocky  and  broken. 

<^.  The  Kentucky  country  is  not  so  level  as  it  is  generally  representee!  to  be.  there  being  a 
range  of  liilly  land,  running  thro'  it  N.  E.  &  S.  W.  ;  also  very  deep  valleys  on  the  larg  streams. 

R.    Ironltanks,  settled  in  the  year  80  and  evacuated  the  same  year. 

Tlie  original  map,  from  which  this  sketch  is  made,  is  in  Harvard  College  library,  and  I  have 
heard  of  but  one  other  copy.  A  photograph  of  it,  nearly  full  size,  was  taken  for  the  late  Judge 
C.  C.  Baldwin  of  Clevebuid. 
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tate  internal  navigation,  and  laid  his  plans  before  that  body. 
In  September,  he  outlined  his  scheme  to  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  eight  or  ten  weeks  later,  on  Dcfcember  2, 
he  oflfei'ed  a  mo<lel  for  their  consideration. 

Meanwhile,  Fitch  had  petitioned  the  Virginia  Assembly  for 
aid  in  pushing  his  invention,  and  Governor  Henry  entered  into 
a  l>ond  with  him,  by  which  Fitch  agreed  that  if  he  could  st'll 
a  thousand  copies  of  his  map  at  six  shillings  each,  he  woultl 
exhibit  his  steamboat  in  Yii*ginia,  giving  ^^  full  pnx)f  of  the 
practicability  of  moving  by  the  force  of  a  steam  engine  ...  a 
vessel  of  not  less  than  one  ton  burthen."  This  agreement  was 
dated  on  November  IG,  1785,  and  Fitch  was  to  forfeit  <£3o0  if 
the  conditions  were  not  fulfilled.  The  maps  were  not  sold,  and 
he  lost  the  aid  of  Virginia.  lie  succi^ssively  asked,  but  witliout 
avail,  similar  assistiuice  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  New 
Jersey.  He  had  had  before  this,  in  September,  an  interview 
with  Gardoqui.  To  induce  the  Si)anish  minister  to  i>atrouize  the 
s(*heme,  he  had  set  foi*th  the  future  of  the  west  under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  an  invention,  and  had  given  him  a  copy  of  his  ma]). 
He  had  intimated,  also,  an  alternative  project  of  working  his 
])addles  by  horses.  Gardocpii  sought  first  to  secure  an  exclusive 
right  to  S])ain  in  the  I'esults,  and  to  this  Fitch  would  not  agn*i*. 
He  now  resorted  to  fonning  a  company  in  Philadelphia,  when' 
he  had  received  the  aid  of  a  Dutc*h  mei*hanic,  Voight  by  name, 
and  in  the  sunmier  of  178G,  he  made  some  experimental  tri|H 
with  a  new  craft  on  tlie  Delaware,  attempting,  on  July  20,  t«» 
use  a  screw,  an<l  doing  In^tter  a  week  later  with  pa<ldles.  Tin* 
furthered  his  j)lan  of  subscription,  but  when  Franklin  offered 
him  a  gratuity,  iustt^id  of  a  subscription,  he  confesses  he  was 
stung  to  the  ((uick.  In  Deceinl>er,  1786,  he  printed  in  the 
('nhtinhliin  Miifjn\inv  a  des<»ription  of  his  boat,  with  a  cut  of 
the  little  eraft,  and  this  still  more  animated  the  public  inton^t. 
A  new  vessel,  forty-five  feet  long,  with  upright  paddles,  was  e«>ni- 
pleted  in  the  foHowing  May,  1787,  and  on  August  22  he  made 
an  exhiliition  of  it  on  the  Delaware  for  the  delectation  of  the 
iiienibt'is  of  the  federal  (*onvention.  This  gave  him  some  atldi- 
tional  notoriety,  and  he  aunounct^l  a  scheme  of  building  a  Ixnt 
for  hike  use  witli  two  keels.  He  proiK>sed«  alflo«  to  eilge  its 
wheels  with  spikes,  so  that  in  winter  it  could  be  run  on  the  iiv 
at  thirtv  miles  an  hour. 
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Though  there  is  some  discrepancy  in  evidence  as  to  the  date, 
it  would  seem  that  his  final  success  was  achieved  in  liie  spring 
of  1788,  when  he  moved  a  vessel  called  the  "  Perseverance,"  of 
sixty  tons  burthen,  for  eight  miles  on  the  Schuylkill.  Brissot, 
who  saw  the  experiment,  says  that  the  power  was  exerted  by 
"three  large  oars  of  considerable  force,  which  were  to  give 
sixty  strokes  a  minute."  In  July,  he  used  stern  paddles  in  a 
trial  on  the  Delaware,  and  went  twenty  miles.  Notwithstand- 
ing this.  Fitch  did  not  escape  ridicule  from  the  incredulous,  and 
Brissot  expresses  some  indignation  "  to  see  Americans  discour- 
aging him  by  their  sarcasms." 

The  now  active  rivalry  of  Rumsey  added  personal  bitterness 
to  the  controversy  between  them,  as  shown  in  a  pamphlet  which 
was  printed.  Kumsey,  being  as  impecunious  as  his  antagonist, 
had  sought  in  the  same  way  to  get  the  assistance  of  die  legis- 
latures of  some  of  the  States.  He  claimed  in  his  memorials 
that  his  boat  could  make  twenty-five  to  forty  miles  a  day  against 
a  strong  current,  using  for  the  power  a  current  of  water  taken 
in  at  the  bow  and  ejected  at  the  stern. 

When  Rumsey  memorialized  the  Virginia  Assembly  in  1785, 
the  project  was  thought  chimerical,  and  gained  no  attention 
till  Washington,  to  whom  he  had  disclosed  his  method,  gave 
him  a  certificate.  It  was  not  till  the  early  winter  of  1787  that 
he  made  a  public  trial  of  a  boat,  eighty  feet  long,  on  the  Poto- 
mac, making  three  miles  an  hour  on  December  3,  and  four  miles 
on  December  11. 

While  Fitch  was,  by  his  experiments,  creating  some  enthusi- 
asm in  Philadelphia  in  1788,  Rumsey  was  making  promises  in 
England,  and  foretelling  the  possibility  of  crossing  the  ocean 
in  fifteen  days.  He  died  of  a|X)plexy  four  years  later  (Decem- 
ber 23,  1792),  a  disappointed  man.  Some  abortive  attempts 
had  been  made  in  Scotland  by  Miller  in  1788,  and  by  Syming- 
t<m  in  1800,  to  solve  the  problem,  but  the  first  real  success  did 
not  come  till  1807,  when  Fulton  ran  the  "  Clermont "  on  the 
Hudson,  and  when,  two  years  later  (November,  1809),  the  "  Ac- 
commo<lation  "  steamed  from  Montreal  to  Quebec  in  thirty-six 
hours  of  actual  progress,  having  anchored  on  three  nights. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   SOUTHWEST   INSECURE. 

1783-1786. 

The  i)eaee  of  1783  had  brought  no  better  security  south  of 
the  Ohio  than  had  been  attained  on  the  north  of  it. 

In  May,  1782,  just  as  the  English  cabinet  was  making  up  its 
mind  to  grant  the  inde])endencc  of  the  colonies,  a  Kentm^kj 
(iernian,  Jacob  Yoder,  had  pushed  off  from  Redstone  on  the 
Monongahela,  in  a  big  boat  laden  with  flour,  to  risk  the  passage 
to  New  Orleans,  and  reap,  if  he  could,  some  profit  from  his 
venture.  He  was  fortunate.  The  Spanish  authorities  on  the 
Mis.sissi]>pi  were  waiting  then  for  the  outcome  of  the  war«  and 
had  no  reason  to  stop  this  adventurous  trader,  who  had  soe- 
cessfully  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Indians.  He  reached  New 
Orleans  in  safety  and  sold  his  flour  for  furs.  These  skins  he 
took  to  Havana,  where  he  bartered  them  for  sugar,  which  in 
turn  he  shi]>}HMl  to  Phihidelphia.  With  much  money  in  his 
]MK*ket,  the  result  of  his  speculation,  he  recrossed  the  mountains 
to  his  Kentucky  home. 

Meanwhihs  the  negotiations  at  Paris  were  hnnying  to  a  chi^e, 
and  when  it  became  known  that  by  a  secret  provision  of  that 
treaty,  England  and  the  States,  in  order  to  reconcile  their  dis- 
cordant views,  had  agn»ed  in  any  event  to  ignore  the  Spanidi 
elaini  to  territory  above  31°,  there  was  no  chance  of  Voder's 
venture  being  reiH»ated,  and  such  i)eaceful  commerce  soon  gave 
])Iaee  to  stagnation  on  the  river,  only  relieved  by  an  occasional 
freelK)oting  sally  of  the  wihl  Cumberland  frontiersmen,  who 
wante<l  to  get  what  8]H)rt  and  plunder  they  conld  out  of  harryiiu; 
the  Spanish  settlements  along  the  river.  Cniiat,  commanding  at 
St.  Louis,  eoni])l:iined  to  Hobertson  of  these  lawless  acts;  bat  it 
N\as  (liiliicnlt  to  fasten  res]  )on  si  hi  lity  anywhere,  though  the  an- 
tlioritirs  at  Xasliborough  lalmred  to  prevent  sooh  incursions. 

For  twelve  years  or  more  to  come,  Spain  was  to  be  the  ooveii 
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enemy  of  the  new  Republic.  All  this  while  she  was  seeking  to 
lure  any  who  would  act  in  concert  with  her,  both  among  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  southwest  and  among  the  almost  as  wild 
frontiersmen  of  the  outlying  settlements  of  the  confederacy  and 
the  later  Union.  Events  seemed  at  times  distinctly  fashioned 
for  her  advantage.  The  whites  in  Georgia  and  along  the  Ten- 
nessee were  recklessly  invading  the  Indian  lands,  and  inciting 
them  to  retaliate.  Before  the  Revolutionary  War  had  closed, 
it  had  seemed  plain  to  Governor  Harrison  of  Virginia  that 
bounds  must  be  agreed  upon  to  restrain  the  white  squatters, 
and  he  and  Governor  Martin  of  North  Carolina  had  con- 
sulted in  November,  1782,  about  appointing  commissioners  to 
settle  a  line.  When  Pickering,  in  April,  1783,  was  planning 
a  i>eace  establishment,  he  had  provided  for  the  southwest  only  a 
modest  quarter  of  the  eight  hundred  troops  which  he  destined 
to  garrison  the  exposed  posts,  as  a  protection  against  the  dan- 
gers to  be  apprehended  from  "  the  Indians  and  the  Spanish." 
As  early  as  May  31,  1783,  a  treaty  had  been  made  at  Augusta 
with  the  Cherokees,  and  later  (November)  with  the  Creeks,  by 
which  the  Americans  secured  the  title  to  a  tract  of  land  west 
of  the  Tugaloo  River,  but  the  result  failed  to  secure  the  ap 
proval  of  the  great  body  of  those  tribes  ;  nor  was  the  warlike 
faction  of  the  Creeks  won  by  other  agreements,  which  had  been 
made  with  the  same  tribe  and  the  Chickasaws,  in  July  and 
Noveml>er.  The  Creeks  and  their  Spanish  backers  were  thus 
become  a  serious  problem  in  the  southwest. 

The  general  peace  of  1782  had  been  a  vexatious  one  to  the 
court  at  Madrid.  Sjmin  had  not  secured  Gibraltar,  as  she  had 
hoped  to  do,  and  matters  on  the  Mississippi,  with  the  understand- 
inpf  that  existed  between  England  and  her  now  independent 
colonies,  were  no  less  a  disappointment.  Lafayette,  who  in  the 
spring  of  1783  had  been  in  Madrid,  wrote  thence  to  Livingston, 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  he  "  could  see  that 
American  independence  gave  umbrage  to  the  Spanish  ministry." 

Before  the  war  closed,  Virginia  had  already  pressed  her 
claim  to  an  extension  to  the  Mississippi,  where  Clark  had  built 
Fort  JeflFerson,  but  North  Carolina  had  never  officially  pushed 
her  jurisdiction  beyond  the  mountains  till  in  May,  1783,  her 
legislature  by  an  act  stretched  her  southern  boundary  by  the 
parallel  of  36°  30'  likewise  to  the  Mississippi.     This  enactment 
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was  not  only  a  warning  to  Spain  that  her  claim  to  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  woiilil  be  contested,  bat  it  also  showed 
the  {xH^ple  of  the  Ilolston  and  Cumberland  valleys  that  they 
hail  not  esca]M*d  the  juriscliction  of  the  (larent  State  in  {^roing 
westward  to  subilue  the  wildei-ness.  Both  of  these  settlements 
had  steadily  gi-own.  There  was  perha])s  a  ]>opulation  of  three 
tliousand  five  hundred  souls  in  the  Cumberland  district.  Tlic 
older  connnunities  along  the  Clinch  and  the  Ilolston  had  begun 
to  form  some  of  those  religicms  consolidations  which  the  Metlnv 
dist  coniniunion  carri(*s  in  its  spreading  circles,  while  tlie 
S<'oteh-Irish  in  southwestern  Virginia  and  in  the  neighlioring 
])arts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had  set  up  the  presbyter}*  kA 
Abingdon,  an  offsh<K>t  of  the  larger  one  of  Hanover,  which  had 
been  formed  in  1749. 

In  this  extension  of  her  western  jurisdiction  North  Carolina 
luul  not  failed  to  reserve  a  certain  tract  of  this  territorv  for  the 
use  of  the  Indians  ;  but  she  had  done  it  of  her  own  option,  au*! 
witliout  considting  the  tribes.  This  was  an  arrogant  act,  which 
th(^  (h'eeks  <]uiekly  resente<l. 

The  Kentucky  settlements  between  the  Cumberland  and  the 
Oliio  had,  in  March,  1783,  been  divided  by  the  Virginia  authori- 
ti<*s  into  three  counties.  The  ])rinci{)al  seat  of  local  business 
was  at  first  placed  at  I  larixnlsburg,  but  later  at  Danville. 
These  settlements  showed  signs  of  civil  regularity  which  did 
not  ])revail  to  the  south  of  them,  and  invite<l  renewetl  immi- 
gration. This  in  some  part  pursued  the  Virginia  j>ath  by  tlie 
Cumberland  (lap,  following  what  wsis  known  as  the  Wilderness 
Road,  whi(*lu  however,  was  but  a  mere  bridle  trace  for  )uiek- 
hors4*s.  The  larger  ])art  of  the  migrati<m  floate<l  down  the  Ohio 
from  Pittsburg,  whieli  had  just  licen  formally  laid  out  as  a  town 
by  the  agents  of  the  Pruns,  with  a  }>opulation  of  about  a  thou- 
sanil.  As  a  rule,  howrvcr,  the  Virginia  emigrant  struck  tht* 
( )liio  iiiiii'ty  miles  briow,  at  Wheeling,  and  thereby  avoideil 
soiiu*  of  thf  <linirultirs  of  the  shoaler  water  between  that  ]K>int 
and  PittOnirir-  In  t'ithrr  ease  thev  disembarked,  as  luul  In^en 
thr  eustoin  from  the  beginning,  at  Limestone,  and  themv  nunle 
tlirir  way  over  a  well-bi-aten  road  to  the  valleys  of  the  Licking 
and  Kentiirky,  ntit  failing  to  remark  how  the  buffalo  had  dt>- 
s(rt<  (I  their  old  tracer,  and  taken  to  the  less-frequented  portions 
(»f  the  eountrv.     It  is  not  easv  to  determine  with  aocuracv  the 
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extent  of  this  inflow  during  the  years  immediately  following  the 
peace ;  but  it  has  been  reckoned  as  high  as  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  a  twelvemonth,  with  proportionate  trains  of  pack- 
horses  and  cattle.  These  numbers  included,  doubtless,  a  due 
share  of  about  four  thousand  European  immigrants,  who  sought 
the  States  yearly. 

Whenever  these  wanderers  encountered  the  red  man,  it  was 
not  difficult  for  the  new-comers  to  discover  that,  to  the  savage 
mind,  the  enforced  transfer  of  allegiance  from  the  English  crown 
to  the  new  Republic  was  a  change  that  wronged  and  incensed 
the  victims  of  it.  To  the  military  man,  who  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon member  of  the  new  emigration  and  who  had  seen  service 
under  Bradstreet  and  Sullivan,  this  attitude  of  the  Indian  mind 
boded  no  little  mischief. 

The  restless  conditions  of  the  tribes  in  the  southwest  offered 
to  Miro,  now  the  Spanish  commander  at  New  Orleans,  an 
opportunity  for  conference  and  intrigue.  The  way  was  opened 
by  the  ceaseless  endeavors  of  Alexander  McGillivray  to  form 
a  league  of  the  southern  tribes  against  the  Americans,  in  order, 
with  Spanish  countenance  and  with  a  simultaneous  revolt  on 
the  part  of  the  northern  tribes,  to  force  the  exposed  settlers 
back  upon  the  seaboard.  The  scheme  was  a  daring  one,  and 
no  such  combination  among  the  redskins  had  been  attempted 
since  the  conspiracy  of  Poutiao.  But  McGillivray,  with  all  his 
craft,  had  little  of  the  powers  of  mind  which  the  Ottawa  chief 
had  possessed,  and  his  efforts  fell  short  of  even  the  temporary 
sucjcoss  which  Pontiac  had  iichieved.  McGillivray  was  a  half- 
breed  Creek,  whose  mother  was  of  a  chief  family  of  that  nation. 
His  father  was  a  Scotchman.  He  had  something  of  the  Scotch 
hiird-headedness,  and  had  received  an  education  by  no  means 
despicable.  Adhering  to  the  royal  side  in  the  late  war,  his 
pr()j>erty  had  been  confiscated,  and  he  was  now  adrift,  harbor- 
ing liatred  towards  the  Americans,  while  he  was  not  amiable 
towards  the  British,  who  had  betrayed,  as  he  claimed,  himself 
and  his  race.  As  early  as  January  1,  1784,  he  had  communi- 
cated with  the  Spanish  commander  at  Pensacola,  with  a  propo- 
sition for  a  Spanish  alliance.  He  also  intimated  the  possibility 
of  detaching  the  over-mountain  settlements  from  the  confeder- 
ac?y,  maintaining  that  the  west  contained  two  chisses  of  discon- 
tents, who  might  well  be  induced  to  play  into   the   hands   of 
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Spain.  One  of  these  included  the  tribes,  indignant  at  the 
desertion  of  them  by  Givat  Britain.  The  other  was  tlie  body  of 
Tories  now  tracking  over  the  mountains  to  begin  a  new  career, 
mingled  with  runaways  escaping  the  federal  tax-gatherers. 

On  such  representations  Miro  was  ready  in  May,  1784,  to 
hold  conferences  with  these  southwestern  tribes.  On  the  i'lA^ 
he  met  re])resentatives  of  the  Chickasaws,  Alabamas,  and  Choi*- 
taws  at  Mobile,  and  sanctioneil  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
mutual  supiK^it,  while  he  enjoined  iii>ou  them  the  necressity  «»f 
refraining  from  taking  scalps  or  otherwise  maltreating  their 
]>risoners.  On  the  30th,  he  met  McGillivray  and  a  large  IkmIv 
of  Creeks,  iSeminoles,  and  Chickamaugas  at  Penssicola,  and 
ent^'red  into  a  like  agi'eement.  By  the  6th  of  June,  this  half- 
breed  chieftain  was  on  his  way  back  to  tlie  tribal  centres,  blear- 
ing promises  of  full  supplies  and  munitions  from  the  Si)anish 
}M>sts.  The  desultory  conflict  which  followed  tlirough  a  course 
of  yeai'S,  known  as  the  Oconee  war,  was  on  the  whole  a  great 
disa])pointment  to  McGillivray,  for  he  never  succeeded  for  any 
length  of  time  in  making  the  Creeks  and  their  abettors  main- 
tain a  solid  front  for  the  task  which  he  had  set. 

While  this  savage  warfaiv  kept  the  frontiers  anxious,  the 
sinister  pur])oses  of  Spain  were  only  partly  veiletl  in  her  at- 
tem])ts  to  aid  the  Indians.  The  federal  government  knew  per- 
fectly, as  Pickering  had  intimated,  that  the  enmity  of  Spain 
was  a  constant  factor  in  this  southwestern  problem.  Lafayette, 
in  February,  178^^,  had  writt(»n  to  Livingston  from  Ca«liz  that 
"among  the  Spanish,  the  Americans  have  but  few  well-wishers, 
and  thfir  gov(>rnment  will  insist  upon  a  pretended  right  all 
alniii^  the  li'ft  slioi-e  of  the  Mississippi,*' 

Ouriiig  till*  summer  <»f  17H3,  thert*  were  constant  attempts  «»f 
till"  Spaniards  to  stop  American  boats  trading  on  the  Mississipj*!. 
ainl  it  was  1u>li(>ved  that  the  renewed  activity  of  the  Indian 
drpit'datinns  along  the  Oliio  was  by  their  instigation.  T) 
prrvi'ut  tlh'sr  rvils,  the  Krntueky  i>eople  looked  to  the  pan*ut 
Stat.'  ill  vain.  Thev  soon  disroven'd  tliat  with  militarv  niovi*- 
im-iiis  ilii-t'ctcd  from  Williamsburg,  as  the  militia  laws  rctpiinsl, 
dilav>  iiitti  |)o*»»«l  that  wrn*  dangt»rous,  while  self-pn>t«x»tion 
riiiilil  iiftt  allow  Iii'^itancv  of  action.  This  led  them  to  consider 
tin-  atjvaiitairi'^  «if  autonomy,  whih'  its  m»oe8sity  and  justice  were 
not  iinn'i'ogni/.fd  in  the  title- water  region  of  Virginia.     Wash- 
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ington  was  outspoken,  and  favored  confining  the  western  limits 
of  the  old  State  to  a  meridian  cutting  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanawha.  He  revealed  to  Hamilton  his  anxiety  when  he  told 
him  that,  unless  such  concessions  were  made,  it  would  take  but 
the  touch  of  a  feather  to  turn  the  western  people  to  other  mas- 
ters. Jefferson  wrote  to  Madison  that  Virginia  ought  to  let 
Kentucky  go,  and  that  promptly,  lest  all  the  over-mountain 
people  should  unite,  when  Congress  woiJd  sustain  their  claim, 
to  make  the  mountains  instead  of  the  Kanawha  the  boundary. 
He  thought  it  no  small  advantage  for  Virginia  to  have  the 
hundred  miles  and  more  of  mountains  beyond  that  river  as  a 
barrier  between  the  two  States. 

Filson,  a  Pennsylvania  schoolmaster  who  had  turned  sur- 
veyor, had  lately  run  through  these  Kentucky  settlements  and 
estimated  their  population  at  about  thirty  thousand.  His  map, 
made  at  this  time,  shows  fifty-two  settlements  and  eighteen 
scattered  houses.  He  had  also  just  published  an  account  of 
Kentucky,  in  which  he  had  had  the  aid  of  Daniel  Boone, 
David  Todd,  and  James  Harrod.  Boone  had  also  connected 
the  early  days  of  the  pioneers  with  the  present  in  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  which  Filson  had  taken  down  at  the  dictation  of  his 
friend. 

The  movement  which  McGillivray  was  inciting  at  the  south 
grew  to  look  ominous.  In  this  crisis  Colonel  Benjamin  Logan 
assembled  his  militia  captains  at  Danville  to  take  measures  for 
protection.  This  body  of  counselors  was  law-abiding  enough  to 
shrink  from  any  movement  not  purely  defensive,  but  their  mili- 
tary organization,  in  the  absence  of  civil  control,  opportunely 
offered  the  best  initiative  towards  a  representative  convention 
to  be  held  at  Danville  on  December  27.  Still  holding  to  the 
military  divisions  of  the  people,  it  was  directed  that  a  single 
delegate  from  each  company  should  be  elected  to  attend.  When 
the  convention  met,  the  question  of  withdrawing  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  Virginia  divided  the  conference.  In  this  uncer- 
tainty it  was  readily  seen  that  indej)endence  was  rather  a  civil 
than  military  question.  Accordingly,  a  new  notice  was  issued, 
n^commending  the  people,  by  delegates,  to  be  assembled  at  Dan- 
ville in  May,  1785,  to  take  the  problem  into  full  consideration. 

NoTK.  —  The  map  on  the  two  following  pages  is  the  priucipal  part  of  Filaon*8  map  of  Ken- 
tucky. 
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While  this  Kentucky  movement  was  making  progress  uniler 
the  forms  of  law,  moiv  heaiUong  action  was  taken  Ix^yund  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina,  which  for  a  while  threatentnl 
serious  complications.  That  State,  in  her  Bill  of  Rights  in  17TG« 
had  anticipated  tlie  formation  of  one  or  more  other  ^^tates  in 
due  time  out  of  her  western  territory.  There  had  been  laid, 
as  we  Iiave  seen,  in  this  over-mountain  region,  the  fouuilati<»nN 
of  two  sciKiratf  communities.  They  were  destined  to  be  unite<l 
in  one  commonwealth,  but  tliey  held  at  this  time  little  commu- 
nication witli  each  other,  though  the  more  distant  was  spning, 
as  it  were,  from  the  loins  of  the  neaivr.  The  one  in  which 
James  Robertson  was  the  leading  s}>irit  was  scattered  in  the 
valh'V  of  the  Cumberland,  tributary  to  Nashborough,  or  Nash- 
ville, as  it  was  now  becoming  the  fashion  to  csdl  the  coUectiou 
of  luits  which  bore  that  name.  Miro  had  already  his  eye  u|Nm 
Roberts4)n  as  a  likely  ally  in  his  future  schemes,  while  yet  he 
was  sending  him  friendly  messages,  explaining  how  he  was 
doing  wliat  he  could  to  restniin  the  savages  who  were  raiding 
tlie  Cumberland  frontiers.  The  time  was  not  yet  rii>e  for  the 
Spanish  intriguer  to  sliow  his  hand  in  this  region. 

Fart  lie  r  rast,  the  countrv  origrinallv  settled  from  Vinriniii, 
antl  lying  just  U'low  the  southwestern  comer  of  tliat  State,  wit-i 
the  vallcv  in  wlilch  tlie  Wataus:a  Association  had  nioulileil  a 
self-ci'ntrc<l  commimitv.  AVitli  its  j^rowth  the  North  Carolina 
legislature  liad  <lividcd  the  regitm  into  four  counties, —  Wjisli- 
ington,  (irtHMK  Sullivan,  and  Davidson,  and  all  but  the  last  were 
infiu'tfd  witli  the  .sami'  unrest  as  was  per>'ading  Kentucky. 
Tlii'se  settlements  were  separated  from  the  8up{N>rt  of  North 
Carolina  Ity  the  mountains  on  tlie  east,  while  in  the  west  it  wa:i 
a  long  distanee  beyond  the  Cumin' rland  Gap  before  the  more 
wi'«.terii  <*oninnmities  were  ivaehe<l.  Their  closest  tit»s  wen» 
with  ilh-ir  neighbors  across  tlu?  Virginia  line  on  the  north,  and 
iH-ar  it  their  ]>rineip:il  town,  J<»neslH»ro\  was  built.  This  Wa- 
t:iiu;i  region  as  a  \\lii»le  it  miglit  be  calbnl  —  lay  b(*tween  the 
Al]*i:ii:inv  :iii(l  Cuuiiierland  mountains,  and  waM  draine<l  bv  tlie 
(  liiieli.  I  InUton.  :iiid  otlitT  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee.  It  was 
••xjjMNrd  ti>\\:inU  tlw  soutliwrst  by  th<'  counie  of  that  river,  alon;; 
wliiili  it  was  o|M-ii  to  inmads  of  the  Cherokees,  and  |»articularly 
of  tin- < 'liii'k.inianuas.  the  most  relentless  branch  of  tliat  triW. 
It  was  aUh  ii)  this  tlireetion   that   the  settlements  looked  to 
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increase  their  territory,  and  they  had  already  begun  to  extend 
beyond  the  agreed  allotments  by  the  tribes,  and  were  building 
stockades  in  close  proximity  to  the  Indian  villages.  The  peace 
of  the  valley  was  still  farther  jeopardized  by  the  occupation  in 
February,  1784,  of  a  tract  of  territory  near  the  great  bend  of 
the  Tennessee  in  the  present  State  of  Alabama,  under  a  move- 
ment led  by  Sevier  and  Blount.  The  position  was  too  ad- 
vanced for  support,  and  had  soon  to  be  abandoned  under  the 
savage  threats.  With  this  aggressive  temper,  the  authorities 
of  North  Carolina  had  little  sympathy,  and  the  frontiersmen 
complained  that  the  legislature  made  no  appropriations  for 
gifts  with  which  to  appease  the  plundered  savages. 

At  tliis  juncture  the  state  Assembly  at  Hillsborough,  in 
June,  1784,  voted  to  cede  to  the  confederacy  their  charter  lands 
lying  west  of  the  mountains  and  extending  to  the  Mississippi. 
This  cession  covered  twenty-nine  million  acres,  and  the  act  gave 
Congress  two  years  in  which  to  accept  it.  The  report  of  this 
action,  spreading  over  the  mountains,  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  arouse  the  rebellious  spirit  of  a  people  who  felt  that 
witliout  their  concurrence  they  were  cast  oflf  by  the  parent  State 
and  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  It  was  to  them,  at  least,  ap- 
parent that  if  they  were  to  find  any  protection  against  their 
hostile  nei<;hbors,  in  the  interval  before  the  acceptance  by  Con- 
gress of  tlie  cession,  it  was  to  be  in  their  own  vigilance. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  a  convention  met  at  Jonesboro'  on 
August  23,  1784,  and  organized  under  the  presidency  of  Sevier. 
It  was  agreed  by  delegates  of  the  three  counties  already  named, 
and  by  a  two-tliirds  vote,  that  they  be  erected  at  once  into  an 
independent  State.  When  this  decision  was  known  to  the 
rabble  of  luinters  and  woodsmen  who  surrounded  the  court- 
house, there  were .  shouts  of  turbulent  joy.  The  convention 
framed  an  address,  setting  forth  the  jilan  and  advantages  of 
independence,  and  determined  on  holding  another  convention 
in  November,  to  adopt  a  constitution.  It  was  decided  to  appeal 
tx)  (^ongress  for  countenanee  and  advice  as  to  the  proposed  con- 
stitution. There  was  a  dis])osition  to  induce  the  contiguous 
part  of  Virginia  to  join  in  the  movement.  This  was  a  note 
which  alarmed  the  authorities  at  Williamsburg,  and  Patrick 
Henry  saw  in  it  the  finger  of  the  S])anish  devil. 

While  these  things  were  taking  place  at  Jonesboro',  the  legis- 
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latuix^  at  New  Ik^riu*,  taking  alarm,  rt*i)ealeil  the  act  of  cession. 
This  reversal  for  a  wliile  teiii|>ei*ed  the  imi>etiiosity  of  the  Sejw- 
ratists  in  the  valley,  and  when  a  new  body  of  dele^jates  convened 
in  November,  it  was  found  that  the  party  for  iude|K'ndenee  had 
lost  streiigtii,  and  the  eonvention  broke  uji  amid  a  confusion  uf 
aims.  (Governor  Mai'tin  took  iulvautiigi.'  of  the  scanning  di>]N-i-> 
sion  of  the  rebellious  i)ai*ty,  and  invested  Sevier  with  a  comuii**- 
sion  and  authority  to  lead  the  disaffeeted  back  to  their  lovaltv. 
In  December,  accordingly,  we  find  the  man  who  had  Ih-i-h 
count<Ml  upon  to  perfect  the  revolutionary  scheme,  and  who  was 
yet  to  head  the  revived  movement,  doing  his  best  to  hold  the 
peojde  to  obedience  to  the  laws. 

So  the  year  1784  endtnl  with  gi'eat  uncertainty  as  to  thi* 
political  future  of  the  three  leading  connnunities  west  (»f  thi* 
mountains.  In  Kc^ntucky,  the  soberer  sense  of  the  (H^ople  jdainb 
de]>recated  any  hasty  action.  In  the  Ilolston  i-egion  it  siM>nifil 
as  if  a  division  of  ]uib]ic  opinion  would  delay  action,  at  lea<t. 
At  Nashville,  in  its  remote  situatitm,  more  (*onnected  with  Ken- 
tucky tlian  with  the  Ilolston  region,  thei'e  was  nothin<r  as  vet  t** 
incite  alarm. 

How  far  these  initial  measures  for  independence  were  maili- 
with  Span  is]  I  concurrence  is  not  clear;  but  it  is  not  ]irobahIt' 
tliat  Mirn  had  as  yet  ventuivd  upon  any  direct  assunince  nf 
support.  Tlic  S]):inisli  authorities,  however,  were  certaiidv 
eoii^iii/aiit  of  Mcifillivray's  aims  and  ho|)eH. 

Thi'  A nieriea us,  wlicn  the  Unite«l  States  made  Oliver  WA- 
lork  its  M^oMit  at  Havana,  had  ahvadv  lost  a  vimlant  frieiitl 
:it  New  ( )i-l4*:ius.  wlio  niii^lit  now  have  divined  what  time  ha* 
^\\\rv  disclnscil.  lie  h'ft  tile  Mississip|)i  for  hin  new  mission  in- 
di-litccl  to  t)ii>  ritval  treasurv  in  tlie  sum  of  ^151.ti%,  which  hr 
Ii.-hI  lii)iro\v«'d  to  as-<i-^t  the  American  cause  in  the  davs  wht-n 
>)>:iiM  w.i-*  ]>l:tyinir  witli  th4'  sym|)athies  of  the  struggling  oJ- 
•  •nil-.  At  tills  tiinr.  whih*  Virginia  was  (lerplexed  with  her 
\\*^ii-iti  ]ir<>li]i-iii.  l^oUock  was  im|)risoned  in  Havana  durin*: 
I  I J ! It*  • -II  nioiitli^  tor  driit^  \\liir]i  lu*  had  incurriMl  in  her  Whalf. 
.1  i!-.!:-  il..iiliili".N  iiistii;:iti'il  l»y  the  changini  fe4*liugs  whirli 
>)-.iiM  W.I-  li.ii  I-iiiiiiL:-  ti»\v:n«U  thi*  new  Kepublic. 

Til*  n-  w:!.'^  liitir  «l«iulit  in  the  minds  of  CongresA  that  a  stm^- 
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gle  with  Spain  was  imminent  for  the  control  of  the  Mississippi. 
Lafayette,  who  had  written  from  Madrid  such  unassuring  opin- 
ions of  the  Spanish  temper,  had  now  returned  to  the  States, 
and  in  Baltimore  he  disclosed  to  Madison  his  belief  in  the 
determination  of  the  Madrid  cabinet  to  stand  by  what  they 
deemed  their  interest  in  the  matter.  Madison  was  so  impressed 
both  with  Lafayette's  assurances  and  with  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  thwarting  Spain  in  her  purpose,  that  he  saw  no  way  of 
avoiding  a  war  except  for  France  and  Britain  to  intervene 
jointly,  and  profit  by  the  trade  that  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  would  bring  them.  America's  demand,  as  Madi- 
son formulated  it,  was  not  only  for  the  free  use  of  the  river, 
but  for  an  entreixit  below  32°,  for  he  felt  assured  the  west 
would  never  consent  to  shift  the  lading  of  their  descending 
boats  to  sea-going  vessels  liigher  up  the  river.  Free  trade  down 
the  stream  would  make,  he  contended.  New  Orleans  one  of  the 
most  flourisliing  emporiums  of  the  world,  and  Spain  ought  to 
see  it.  The  French  in  New  Orleans,  he  again  affirmed,  cannot 
be  denied  this  trade  by  their  Spanish  masters. 

While  all  these  views  were  common.  Congress  on  June  3, 
1784,  instructed  its  diplomatic  agents  that  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  must  in  any  event  be  rendered  free. 

During  1785,  events  took  a  more  decided  color  from  Spanish 
diplomacy.  The  opening  of  the  Mississippi  became  with  the 
})ossession  of  the  nortliern  posts  the  two  objects  nearest  the 
ht'art  of  tlie  west.  In  January,  Madison  said  diseouragingly, 
'*  We  must  bear  with  Spain  for  a  while,"  and  trust  to  the  future 
to  develoj)  a  sale  for  our  western  lands  through  the  opening  of 
thr  Mississippi.  ''AH  p]urope,"  he  added,  "who  wishes  to 
trade  with  us,  knows  that  to  make  these  western  settlements 
flonrisli  is  their  gain."  To  such  terms  Lafayette  replied  : 
'*  Spain  is  such  a  fool  that  allowances  must  be  made."  Just 
wliat  these  allowances  might  be  were  soon  to  be  disclosed,  when 
Don  Dirgo  dc  Gardoqui,  with  the  ultimatum  of  Spain,  arrived 
in  Pliiladolphia  in  May,  1785.  He  did  not  i)resent  his  creden- 
tials till  July  2,  and  at  that  time  Jay  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  treat  with  him. 

Meantime,  the  rumors  from  the  west  made  people  fearful  of 
thi'v  knew  not  what  sudden  developments.      It  was  heard  with 
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al:inii  :hi:  <  ji^irji:!  ha  J  ^nt  m»r'i"j^n::r*-rs  to  NVw  <J>rlt.-ans.  \*r 

\u:iii\\vjz  tL«^  -urr-h-irr  ••!  Xikt<.-h^z,  muIt  to  l»e  nrbufftil  l»y 
Mii-'i  wi:h  a  prviT— i"ii  tha:  hr  had  ui»  auih*inry  to  i-oniplv. 
It  'A a-  hut  thi-  -i-.i  iJi'.K-h  as  ihr  as-^urauc^  of  a  Mnglt*  Stat<-  in 
rxrr  i-liii:  «iij'Liii:ati':  liini::i'.»n-  in  vinlatioa  of  thf  f«r«ler:il  I'om- 
|»;i--.  :li:it  -*r»^iii».-«i  :^r:v«u-.  It  wa.-  w>:Il  known  that  Wx-hiiii.ton 
<li'l  R":  ^haiv-  \\\k  iiii{iati^-:ii;»?  of  hi-*  '»oiithi>rn  l»rtthivn  aiii^ut  tW 
Mi--i'5-i{ijii.  Hf  Li»'k^l  uj^ai  tU-lay  in  tht-  settlenit-nt  ^iih 
>ii:»iii  a-  lik«-ly  lii  promote  what  ho  iWiuetl  of  nii»r*-  ini[ii»rtau«v. 
—  Tii»-  <li-v.  l.ijiiip.-nt  iif  trade  rljanut-ls  acni^s  tht-  mountains.  In 
Jiiii»'.  IT'*'^.  h^-  wri»t»-  t«»  MarK^i-i:  "Tht*  fnii;n"ati«»n  to  ilif 
\\;*r.i-  i*i  th»'  Mi^^i--ij»jii  i^  a*ti»ni-hini:ly  *^at,  antl  rhi«'tly  «»f 
;i  ili*iTi|iti«»ii  of  ju'iipli-  who  aiv  not  wry  sulKinlinat*'  to  ilie 
l;i'.\-  :«inl  •■«iii*titiitii»n  of  tli»'  Statv  thrv  1:0  from.  Wheth^T  tlw 
|'i«i|jiiiiti«iii,  tli».-rff«:ri-,  of  thf  Sjianianl«i  is  \\\<t  or  unjust.  |Nilitic 
<ii-  ill! jN .lit jr.  it  will  W  witli  ilirtieuliy  that  i»e«»pK'  of  thi*  i-lass 
can  Im-  r»— iraini'd  in  ilh-  fniovni»-nt  of  nacuRil  ailvanta:;*'*." 
Ai:ain.  on  Sf|»tfnil»fr  7.  Wa-ihinjLTton  wn>te  to  KtX'liamU'aii : 
**  I  do  not  tliink  tiit*  navii;ation  (»f  the  MisM>si]>]ii  is  an  ohjti't 
c»f  irn-at  iin|M»rtanfr  to  ii»»  ;it  jnvs#-nt.'*  antl  In*  addtnl  that  il 
niiirlil  I  If  l«'ft  till  tln'  full-irrown  wr^t  would  have  it  "  in  spiio  <if 
all  o]i)Mi>.irion.  ' 

A|»|n»'li«-n^ion"i  of  difficulty  prcvaili'd,  when,  on  -Inly  -*».  Jay 
1m'i;:iii  lii-*  ncL^«itiatioti<  with  (iar4l(M|ui.  Tin*  Aniori(*an  mh'h- 
t;ny  vi'?y  "-oon  --aw  that  tli»*  Sjiani-*)!  a«;ent  would  int«'rj>«>st»  ft»w 
dinrt  liiridranri"*  to  \\  ti-fiitv  of  conuncree  wherehv  tin*  .Vtlaiitio 
|M»rt^  Would  )»i-otit.  day  knew  that  there  was  mttliin;.;  whit-li 
till'  «o?nitiy  in -I'd  I'll  iiioii-  tlian  a  st»ason  of  Imsiness  ]tn»<])i'rity. 
T.'jM-^  wi-n-  liiji«h'iis«»UH'.  ami  tho4i»  who  eonld  wen*  flvin:;  aenws 
fli«-  nHiiiiii:iiii>.  to  rM':i|»f  the  iratlicrei's  of  them.  To  jkiv  Mn'h 
•  htnaihU  :tiid  to  ;i|)|M'aM>  Kip^land  hy  nieetin;^  her  rlaims  for 
Jilit-.  ri»iiiiiii  rfi:i1  o|»|M)rtnnitii's  were  netnletl.     Rut  it  soon   U^ 

r;itii .iiliiit  T«i  .l:ty  that  Spain  had  no  intention   of  enriehin:^ 

til'-   A riirni-  ♦■\rr|»t   hy  :n'«|iririni^  ('orn^s]M>mlin<;  a«lvanta;;i's 

t"  !i-i"  It',  .iinl  th'--«'  wi-rt'  till'  hr^t  seeuritv  for  her  elaims  on 
th'  Ml--i->i)»|ii  ill  tIii-  .'ihsnhiTc  t'outnd  of  its  navi«^tion.  T* 
iiMiT  ..nil  i|.  iii:iiitU  Jay  coiild  do  nothings  while  (\>n!;n*ss  :kil- 
Im  I.  il  :■'  tIm-  \.i1«-.  w hirh  \\r  h:j\i'  MTU  was  passeil  a  year  l»ef«»n', 
tliii  i;i  :iii\  i\iiii  till-  <iri:it  Itivcr  nui<t  Ih>  left  0{)en.  Nothini; 
whii-h  .l:i\  riiiilij   >^iii:L:r^t  weakened  the  firmness  of  Ganlot|ui 
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on  this  point.  So  there  grew  in  the  American's  mind  the  be- 
lief that  all  would  go  well  if  Congress  would  consent  to  yield 
the  Mississippi  for  a  term  of  years  —  say  twenty-five  —  with- 
out prejudice  to  later  claims.  This,  he  thought,  would  certainly 
satisfy  the  Northern  States,  which  were  to  gain  most  by  com- 
mercial privileges,  while  the  South  and  West  might  agree  that 
any  imperative  demand  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  river 
would  not  arise  for  a  generation.  This  was  known  to  be  Wash- 
ington's view  of  the  exigency.  Virginia  had  just  appointed 
commissioners  to  open  a  wagon  road  from  the  head  of  James 
River  to  the  Kanawha  falls,  and  beyond  to  Lexington,  in  Ken- 
tucky. Washington  claimed  that  it  was  likely  to  be  cheaper 
to  carry  western  produce  through  the  mountains  to  tide-water 
than  down  the  Mississippi,  if  it  started  from  any  point  east  of 
the  Kanawha,  or  even  from  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  Congress, 
hesitating  in  such  a  belief,  on  August  25  instructed  Jay  to 
close  no  agreement  with  Gardoqui  without  their  approval. 

While  the  thrifty  German  and  slovenly  Celt  were  raising 
more  flour  in  Kentucky  than  could  possibly  be  consumed,  there 
was  small  chance  that  any  scheme  of  closing  the  great  channel 
of  western  commerce  for  a  lifetime  would  find  favor.  Nor, 
indeed,  could  any  plan  of  repressing  the  marvelous  expansion  of 
the  west  be  acceded  to.  Before  Jay  began  his  negotiations,  he 
had  written  to  Lafayette  that  this  western  increase  was  going 
on  "•  with  a  degi'ee  of  rapidity  heretofore  unknown,"  and  that  it 
would  continue,  "  notwithstanding  any  attempts  of  anybody  to 
prevent  it." 

The  prevalence  of  views  in  the  East  and  in  Congress  antago- 
nistic to  western  progress,  as  they  were  deemed,  could  but  arouse 
the  latent  spirit  of  independence  which  we  have  seen  existed 
in  more  than  one  over-mountain  region.  They  particularly 
aroused  a  recent  comer  to  Kentucky,  who  was  gifted  with  all 
that  makes  for  subtle  leadership  and  unscrupulous  political 
daring,  —  a  smooth  affability,  a  cunning  mind,  a  ready  si>eech, 
and  a  fascinatinjj;  address.  The  possessor  of  these  insinuating 
(lualities  was  James  Wilkinson,  an  officer  of  the  Be  volution, 
who,  in  1784,  had  resigned  the  adjutant-generalship  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  had  appeared  in  Lexington.  His  reputation,  even 
then,  was  not  without  tarnish,  but  he  had  left  sus])icions  behind, 
and  had  thrown  himself  at  once  into  mercantile  life.     The  men 
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he  dealt  with  had  little  cause  to  iDtjuire  sharply  into  a  rhanu*- 
ter  wliich  Uoosevelt  not  undeservedly  calls  "the  most  drspicablt- 
in  our  history.*'  Wilkinson  was  soon  vigilant  us  a  sjiei-ulatnr 
in  skins  and  salt,  —  shaii>  enough,  doubtless^  but  where  everv- 
IxmIv  about  liini  was  a  rasping  bargainer,  he  was  not  (n»ns)m*. 
uous  for  moral  delinquencies.  He  wrote  to  a  frienil.  whom 
he  had  h>ft  in  ]MiihuIel]>hia:  **  If  I  can  hidd  up  cleverly  for  a 
(•oii])h;  of  years,  1  shall  lay  the  foundation  of  opulence  for  ]M)s- 
terity.''  lie  claimed  to  tlie  same  corresi)ondent  that  **  his  I«M*:d 
credit  an<l  (•onsc<picnco,  vanity  apai-t,  were  not  incousiderablr." 
lie  always  luid  ha<l  a  belief  in  his  star. 

At  tlic  time  when  delegiites  met  in  May,  1785,  to  consider 
the  question  of  inde]HMiden(*y,  Wilkinson  was  too  ill  to  attriiil, 
and  w(*  very  liktdy  owe  it  to  his  absence  that  the  n invention 
persisted  I  in  holding  to  ccmstitutional  grounds,  and  agreoil  ti> 
solicit  the  ])ennission  of  Virginia  to  Injconie  a  S4»|>arate  Stiu*. 
It  also  t(M>k  an  advanc*ed  stand  in  political  {xJicy  when  tlif 
mcmbei's  declared  for  equal  repi*cseutation  and  manhood  suf- 
frage, as  against  tlie  Virginia  practice  of  equal  county  repiv- 
Hcntation  irrespt^ctive  of  |>opulation.  In  onler  to  make  the 
cirrulatioii  of  an  a<ldress  effective,  it  was  also  detenuim^tl  in 
tlic  <'onvention  to  s(>t  up  a  printing-press. 

It  was  Wilkinson's  boast  that  determinate  action  was  delavc«l 
till   iinotlier  meeting  in   August,   in   onler  that   the   memU'is 
miglit  have  the  advantage  of  his  presence.     When,  on  AupH 
14,  tlic   new  convcnti4)n   met,   lie  made  a  passionate  demand 
for  an  immcdiatt^  unconditional  se])aration  from  Virginia.     Ih' 
claimtMl   that    he   liad    been   at  the  start  one  of  thos«*  atlvorM' 
to  iiid4'])cndencc:  but  that  tlic  i*enegade  8])irit  in  (\ingn*ss  on 
till'  Mi^sisNi]>pi  qni'stion   had  convinee<I   him  of  the   n«H*«sMty 
of  such  action.      I>cforc  the  mtMnbers  assembled,  he  had  :ii:nin 
advisrd  Ills  distant  friend  that  "  five  trade  out  of  tln»  ^livii-- 
.^ippi  wnidd  ]nis|)   Kentucky  most  rapidly.     Our  pn>«Iucts  :ip- 
-o  j nod ii;i tins."  \w  aildcd.  "that  our  exports  would  exetHnl  fur 
IriipiMt^  tivcfold.       \Vc  arc  luianimoualy    ready  to  w:i«le  to  i( 
rlinMi-h  l»l«HHi."*     lie  closed  his  fien*e  prophecy  with  a  sng:;t"^ 
tiori  that   The  Missis^Ijipi  would  l>e  no  sooncF  cleannl  than  tli*' 
"^|i.iiil-h  niiiic'-  lu'vond  it  "might  1m»  ])ossessed  with  the  gn»ati>5 
I  !•  illt\."      With  th«"-c  views  lie  cntewnl  the  eimvention,  Iml  it* 

iilii  r^  ii>.Isti<l  liis  \ioIcnt  urgency,  and  deferretl  to  anotkr 

roii\>  iiilnti  till-  final  settlement  of  the  question. 
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When  this  healthy  and  moderate  action  was  known  at  the 
east,  Madison  recognized  in  gratification  that  ^^  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  dismemberment  of  a  State  had  been  conducted 
in  a  way  to  form  a  salutary  precedent."  Washington  stood  less 
for  their  order  of  going,  and  was  prepared  to  meet  the  people 
of  Kentucky  "  upon  their  own  ground,  and  draw  the  best  line 
and  make  the  best  terms,  and  part  good  friends." 

To  turn  to  the  people  of  the  Holston.  They  proved  to  have 
shared  only  a  temporary  calm  after  their  convention  had  dis- 
solved. Sevier  had  been  unable  to  uproot  the  latent  passion  for 
independence.  Early  in  the  year  (1785),  the  Separatist  leaders 
had  petitioned  Congress  for  the  right  of  setting  up  their  new 
State  between  the  Alleghany  River  and  the  meridian  of  Louis- 
ville. Its  northern  bounds  were  to  run  from  the  junction  of 
the  Great  Kanawha  and  Greenbrier  and  along  the  37°  parallel. 
Its  southern  were  to  be  by  the  34°.  This  would  have  given  them 
a  large  part  of  Kentucky,  and  have  carried  their  territory  well 
down  to  the  bend  of  the  Tennessee.  With  these  rather  mag- 
nificent visions,  their  Assembly  met  at  Greenville,  now  selected 
as  a  capital,  and  in  March  began  their  work,  in  a  rude  log 
cabin,  which  had  an  earth  floor  and  a  clapboard  roof.  This 
hasty  body  stood  for  a  population  which  it  was  supposed  num- 
bered about  five-and-twenty  thousand.  But  it  was  a  community 
with  no  other  currency  than  that  supplied  by  fox  and  mink 
skins,  varied  with  such  agricultural  products  as  could  be  passed 
from  hand  to  liand.  With  this  money  they  proposed  to  pay 
tlieir  civil  servants,  and,  upon  an  apportioned  salaiy  of  such 
j)roilucts,  Sevier,  now  in  the  headlong  stream  like  everybody 
else,  was  chosen  governor.  Their  new  chief  magistrate  very  soon 
sent  a  letter  to  Congress  asking  for  recognition,  but  it  was 
unheeded,  as  Governor  Martin  had  warned  them  it  would  be. 
Patrick  Henry,  alarmed  at  their  territorial  ambition,  feared 
that  it  would  arouse  the  tribes  and  cause  impediments  in  the 
S])anish  negotiations.  Meanwhile,  as  governor,  he  cautioned 
the  wStiite's  Indian  agent  not  to  commit  Virginia  to  any  partici- 
])ation  in  coming  events. 

In  May,  Congress  urged  Xorth  Carolina  to  renew  her  cession 
and  thus  place  the  territory  of  the  Se])aratists  under  federal 
control ;  but  a  state  pride  declined  to  part  with  any  portion  of 
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her  territory  with  a  rehollioii  iinquelled.  On  the  last  of  May, 
Sevit»r\s  iHM>j)le  made  a  covenant  with  such  of  the  C*herukti> 
as  couhl  be  entieeiL  and  got  a  questionable  title  to  lauds  xmtli 
of  the  Freneh  Hroad,  and  east  of  the  ridge  which  |>ai*tetl  iln* 
waters  of  the  Tennessee  Kiver.  They  invadeil  without  anv  surli 
l)retended  riglit  other  lands  of  the  Cherokees  and  Cnrk'*. 
Surh  arts  added  an  Indian  war  to  their  other  diific*ulties. 

Against  all  these  usuriKnl  functions  (iovernor  ^lartin  i>«*uitl 
a  manifesto  :  and  in  June  Sevier  replii*tl,  taking  the  gnuinil 
that  the  Sepanitist  movement  had  followed  uixm  their  In-inj; 
cast  off  from  the  j)aivnt  State  by  the  act  of  cession,  and  in» 
revcH'ation  oi  that  cession  couhl  undo  their  action. 

In  S4'ptend)er,  178o,  IWnjamin  Franklin,  sharing  now  vith 
Washington  tlie  liighest  veneration  of  their  countrymen,  IkhI 
landed  in  Pliiladelpliia  on  his  ivturn  from  his  long  and  diMJii- 
guishe*!  srrviee  in  Kurope.  lie  soon  rt»ceived  a  letter  wliiih 
Srvier  liad  writt4'n  to  liim  in  July,  in  which  the  Separatist  j:i»v- 
eriior  connnunicated  tlie  j>uriM)st»  of  the  JIolst<»n  cH»mn)unitie> 
to  j>eri>etuate  Franklin's  signal  name  as  that  of  their  new  nuti- 
monwealth.  and  asked  \\\^  counsel  and  supjxirt.  Sevier  at  niiuli 
tin*  same  time  had  written  a  j»roj)itiatory  letter  ti)  the  Vir- 
<{\\\\\i  authorities:  but  in  neither  ease  did  the  new  mainstnitr 
elicit  what  he  wanted.  Indeed,  the  struggling  and  unkempt 
little  re])ublie  wa>  tt>  lind  few  friends  outside  its  owu  limit". 
In  ( )etnber.  17^.'),  Massachusetts  had  nioveil  in  C'oni:rt»>!i  an«l 
\  iririnia  had  favon^l  a  motion  that  Congress  woidd  suj»p»it 
anv  Stat»'  airainst  a  seeession  kA  a  |>art  of  it ;  but  the  nieuilitr* 
\N»r»-  not  «|uite  pre]>ared  ti»  act.  Patrick  Henry  w-as  at  the  ?<iin» 
tiini-  waininu  tin-  Virginia  d«*legatesof  the  dangerous  ]ir(>ximity 
«tf  tlii--  relnllious  State.  If  Compress  hesitjittnl.  the  Viruiuia 
.\--iiil»]y  |»ronij»tly  niadr  it  high  treasiin  for  any  attempt  t«» 
li'iiHiiilM-r  li.'i-  tiiiitoiv  in  ^neh  a  iwolutionarv  way,  ainl  a»- 
i!i<.?!/.  il  till-  -ovrrnnr  tn  t-niploy  the  military'  |H»wer  of  lii* 
>t.ii.-  in  -npjuf-^iniT  :iuy  ^\\A\  moycment. 

W'l.'l.  till-  f:itnif  ♦•!'  till-  '-•►nth  fiimtiers  was  umvrtain  throiu'l* 
.ill  ;ii«-M  ?i  «.\ t'nii  ii^^.  < 't»nL:i"«-'»'»  made  an  eflfort  to  ai-t  in  a  iw- 
!!-.;i:iI  i:ip:i'"T\  .-i';.!  -.hiiIji-  tin-  irritated  tHltes.  In  the  i»r*^'e»li»i* 
Mil  :..  :i..i-  i-.H i\  l,.i.l  :Mitli«»ii/»-d  the  api^iintment  of  omimi'- 
-i"iiii-  t..  :i.:tT    '.villi   tlif    luilians.     As  the  summer  won*  «»»• 
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rumors  of  war  were  frequent,  and  in  September,  Colonel  Mar- 
tin, now  living  on  the  Hokton,  as  the  Indian  agent  of  Vir- 
ginia, had  informed  Patrick  Henry  that  the  southern  Indianis 
were  preparing,  in  conjunction  with  the  Wabash  tribes  at  the 
north,  to  raid  the  frontiers.  There  was  need  of  prompt  action, 
and  in  October  the  commissioners  sought  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  Creeks  at  Galphinton,  but  those  wary  savages  kept 
aloof.  In  the  latter  part  of  November,  1785,  they  succeeded 
better  with  the  Cherokees,  and  met  nearly  a  thousand  of  them  at 
Hopewell  on  the  Keowee  (November  18-28).  It  was  a  principle 
with  thes^  national  agents  to  act  as  if  no  private  or  state 
agreements  had  already  been  made  with  the  tribes.  It  was  not 
unexpected,  therefore,  that  both  North  Carolina  and  Greorgia 
complained  that  lands  which  they  had  reserved  as  bounties  for 
their  soldiers,  in  the  late  war,  were  recklessly  acknowledged  to 
belong  to  the  Cherokees.  The  Indians  showed  by  a  map  that 
the  territory  which  they  had  not  parted  with  covered  more  or 
less  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia.  It 
included  both  the  Henderson  purchase  and  the  lands  of  the 
Cumberland  communities,  but  they  were  not  disposed  to  dis- 
place their  occupants.  The  line,  as  agreed  upon,  was  to  run  from 
the  mouth  of  Duck  Kiver  (where  it  joins  the  Tennessee)  to  the 
ridge  separating  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  valleys,  and  on 
leaving  this  water-parting  it  was  to  strike  the  Cumberland,  forty 
miles  above  Nashville.  The  whites  within  the  Indian  territory 
were  to  have  six  niontlis  to  remove  ;  but  those  who  were  living 
—  some  three  thousand  in  number  —  between  the  French 
Broad  and  the  Ilolston  were  to  remain  till  their  case  could  be 
adjudicated  by  Congress.  The  treaty  included  a  formal  ac- 
knowleilgment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  United  States,  and  made 
it  obligatory  upon  the  Indians  to  give  prompt  notice  of  any 
intended  hostilities  of  the  Spaniards. 

These  were  the  conditions  when,  late  in  1785,  a  new  conven- 
tion met  at  Greenville  to  adopt  a  })ermanent  constitution  for 
the  new  State.  One  Samuel  Houston  drafted  the  document 
whifh  was  first  considered.  It  gave  the  name  of  Frankland  to 
the  State,  and  was  in  various  ways  too  ideal  for  a  practical 
people.  It  has  only  very  recently  been  brought  entire  to  the 
attention  of  scholars.  It  called  for  a  single  legislative  chamber, 
made   land-owning  necessary  to  office-holding,  but  even  this 
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(|ualiHeution  must  be  unaccompanied  l>y  memlM^rahip  in  the 
profcHsions  of  law,  medicine,  and  tlieology,  while  an  adhesion 
to  Presbyterian  forms  of  ehui-ch  government  was  reijuiretl.  A 
small  majority  settled  tlie  question  both  of  rejecting  this  consti* 
tution  and  substituting  substantially  the  existing  one  of  North 
Carolina.  The  final  vote  displaced  the  name  of  Franklaud  ami 
adopted  that  of  Franklin. 

And  so  the  year  1785  closed  with  no  improvement  in  the 
affairs  of  the  western  country. 

The  year  17  8G  was  })erhaps  the  most  hoi)eless  of  the  long 
collapse  wliich  followed  ujKin  the  })eace,  —  hopeless  not  m> 
much  from  accumulating  misfortunes,  as  from  an  aimless  un- 
certainty. Tlie  affairs  of  the  several  States  were  more  critical, 
or  wci*e  thought  to  be  more  critical,  than  the  condition  of  the 
whole  confederacy.  So  each  commonwealth  demundeil  at  home 
the  services  of  its  best  men,  and  sent  its  less  serviceable  citi- 
zens to  Congress.  The  business  of  that  botly  lagged  through 
tin*  hu'k  of  assiduitv  in  its  members.  A  scant  attendani*e  eitlier 
blocked  work  entirely,  or,  (m  the  spur  of  an  unlooked-for 
({uorum,  impulse  rather  than  wisilom  dirccte<l  their  eouns^'ls. 
Tlirougliout  tlie  Statt^s  the  })a])er  money  ]>roblem  dis4|U]etetl 
trade,  and  the  famous  case  of  Ti'evett  against  Wetnlon  in 
KIknIc  Island  showed  how  the  courts  stoo<I  out  against  the 
populace.  The  Shays  rebellion  in  Massachusetts  had  shown 
that  the  rottennt?ss  of  the  core  could  break  out  on  the  surfacv, 
whiK^  the  ]>r(>m])tness  of  (iovernor  Bowdoiu  and  General  Lin- 
coln in  sup])rcssing  the  insurrection  gsive  some  encouragement 
tiiat  the  old  spirit  which  had  won  indejKMidence  still  lingered. 

Washington  snninicd  u]>  the  gcnend  apprehension  when  he 
said,  '*  That  (>\p('ri('n<*e  has  taught  us  that  men  will  not  ailopt 
and  rarrv  into  r\t>cution  nH^asiircs  the  best  calculatoil  for  th(*ir 
Dwii  i^<mm1,  witlii>ul  the  intfrvrntion  of  a  coercive  power."  No 
•*iM'li  powfi-  fxisttHl.  The  treaty  of  Ho])ewelU  on  which  the 
t'tMi<i:il  aiitliority  liad  staked  its  reputation  for  abilit}*  to  deal 
witli  tiit>  Iihliaiis.  was  proving  an  empty  a(*t, andthc  later  tivatv 
uliii-ii  tlie  same  eoiniais-^ioner  had  made  with  the  Cho(*tawR  and 
< 'liirka^aws  In  .faiinarv.  17^().  was  only  less  empty  liecaiise  it 
riiiH'iTiifd  iMtuiiii^  nmre  reni(»te  from  the  whites ;  nevertheleAS. 
ii^  provi>ioiis  were  not  beytMitl  the  observation  of  Bobertson  and 
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the  Cumberland  people,  who  resented  what  they  deemed  federal 
interference  with  their  rights.  When  Congress  ratified  both 
treaties  in  April,  it  had  little  effect  but  to  make  the  federal 
purpose  seem  more  impotent  than  before. 

This  antagonism  of  the  central  authority  and  the  frontiers- 
men was  naturally  the  occasion  of  a  savage  unrest,  and  as  the 
spring  opened,  the  exposed  settlements  were  in  great  alarm.  On 
the  north,  the  tribes  of  the  Wabash  were  giving  way  to  a  long- 
harbored  enmity.  The  Shawnees,  at  a  conference  on  the  Miami, 
had  but  grudgingly  acknowledged  the  new  Republic,  while  their 
promises  of  peace  lasted  no  longer  than  there  was  white  man's 
rum  to  drink.  So  the  western  settlements  were  beset  on  all  sides. 
Patrick  Henry  sent  the  appeal  of  Virginia  to  Congress  for  help, 
and  in  July  its  secretary  informed  him  that  two  companies  of 
infantry  had  been  sent  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  to  cooperate 
with  the  militia.  Henry  urged  upon  the  Virginia  delegates  in 
Congress  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  "  loss  and  disgrace  "  was 
to  rush  ujwn  the  hostile  towns.  The  result  of  a  spasm  of  energy 
on  the  part  of  some  Kentucky  colonels  was  that  in  the  face  of 
the  political  turmoils  which  the  settlements  were  experiencing, 
as  we  shall  see,  a  thousand  men  gathered  at  the  rapids  of  the 
Ohio,  and  were  organized  by  George  Bogers  Clark  for  a  dash 
upon  the  Wabash  towns.  The  expedition,  which  was  made  in 
the  autumn  of  1786,  proved  a  failure.  Clark,  now  but  a  shadow 
of  his  former  self,  could  not  control  his  men,  and  with  an  ex- 
hausted commissariat,  and  having  accomplished  nothing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  outlay  which  had  been  incurred,  he  turned  back 
witli  a  disordered  rabble.  His  disgrace  was  in  some  measure 
offset  when  Colonel  Logan,  with  five  hundred  mounted  rifle- 
men, by  way  of  divertinj^  the  savages  from  retaliatory  move- 
ments, slipped  hastily  among  them  and  disconcerted  them  by 
the  rapidity  of  his  liavoe.  This  and  a  dash  of  Sevier  at  the 
south,  later  to  be  mentioned,  were  the  only  relief  of  a  pitiful 
season  of  Indian  war.  During  it  all,  the  federal  government, 
by  the  aid  it  gave  here  and  elsewhere,  met  drafts  on  its  treas. 
ury  for  five  times  the  amount  which  its  Indian  department  had 
required  in  any  previous  year  since  the  Revolutionary  ^^  ar  had 
closed.  In  the  autumn.  Congress  made  a  new  effort  to  control 
the  Indian  affairs,  when,  on  November  29,  Dr.  James  White 
was  made  its  agent  for  the  southern  tribes.     Virginia  at  once 
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yielded  to  the  federal  action  by  withdrawing  her  own  agent, 
(jeneral  Martin,  though  this  officer  was  still  retained  by  North 
Carolina  in  his  old  service. 

Amid  this  bustle  of  savage  war,  which  was  beating  the  fron- 
tiers on  all  sides,  the  communities  of  the  Tennessee,  Cunilier- 
land,  and  Kentucky  were  still  struggling  with  their  political 
])roblctns,  and  Congress  was  warming  in  debate  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Mississippi. 

Let  us  tuni  first  to  the  latter  anxiety.  Miro,  in  his  capital 
of  New  Orleans,  now  a  motley  town  of  some  five  thousand  souLs 
in  which  the  French  masses  were  far  from  being  content  under 
their  Spanish  masters,  was  pursuing  a  ix>licy  of  trade  that 
stretched  far  out  into  the  American  territory,  as  the  ])eace  of 
1783  had  defincKl  it.  As  director  of  tliis  trade,  Miru  liad  a 
divided  ])urpose.  He  felt  that  he  must  not  gather  too  larpf 
gains  by  imposing  upon  the  tribes  prices  which  the  Amerii^ans 
could  cut  down,  for  he  well  understood  how  the  Indians  eonlJ 
be  led  to  hostile  alliances  by  reason  of  better  bargains. 

Mir6*s  organiziition  of  this  tnide  was  a  successful  one.  lie 
carried  on  a  eonsiderabh^  part  of  it  up  the  Missisai]>pi,  lieyond 
tlie  Arkansas  to  tlie  Illinois,  and  here,  among  the  Sacs,  his  fac- 
tors eontend(*d  in  rivalry  with  the  Canailians  coming  down  fn>in 
Ma(*kinac.  From  MobiI(%  now  an  active  little  settlement  of 
some  seven  liundred  and  fifty  ]>eople,  he  sent  some  sixty  tlnm- 
santi  dollars'  worth  of  gotnls  nortli  to  the  Choctaws  and  Chicka- 
saws.  From  Penssicola  he  distributed  about  forty  thousand  di>l- 
lars*  wortli  of  g<)ods  among  tlie  C^reeks  and  Cherokees  :  but  Min> 
found  it  ;jfood  iM)li4*y  to  relin(|uish  to  McGillivray  some  shan* 
of  tlu>  profits,  while  allowing  that  chief  a  pension  of  six  hundnd 
dollars  i>esi(le.  From  all  these  ehanneb,  it  ^"as  calcuiat^nl  that 
till'  Sp:iuiar(ls  reape<l  a  profit  of  alNMit  a  quarter  of  the  outlay. 

This  trade  up  the  Mississip]>i  necessarily  brought  the  S}kiii- 
i^li  a^t'iits  into  eontaet  with  the  adventurous  Kentuckians  who 
d.iriMJ  to  trailie  down  its  enrrent,  and  it  could  only  be  a  ques- 
tion of  tiiiu'  i»efore  some  violent  rencontre  would  take  pluv. 
Natchc/.  :it  this  time,  was  a  ]>laee  (»f  some  fifteen  hundretl  inhab- 
it.'ints.  It  lay  within  the  bounds  claimed  by  the  Anieric*an9«  iHit 
was  >till  o<M-ii))ii'd  by  Spain.  This  possession  was  a  stauMiini! 
i'lialleni;e  to  the  unruly  frontiersmen,  and  even  on  the  seaboard 
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an  expedition  would  have  been  f onned  to  capture  it,  oould  a 
certain  swaggerer,  John  Sullivan  by  name,  have  commanded  the 
following  which  his  ambition  coveted. 

There  were  still  some  lingering  English  in  Natchez  who  had 
been  engaged  in  trade  there,  when  Miro,  in  June,  1786,  warned 
them  of  the  necessity  of  leaving  or  becoming  Spanish  subjects. 
In  this  he  was  acting  under  orders  from  Madrid,  by  which  he  was 
told  to  allow  them  an  interval  to  close  up  their  affairs.  Just 
about  the  same  time,  an  Ohio  flatboat,  laden  with  flour  and 
kickshaws,  floated  to  the  landing.  Spanish  officers  seized  the 
vessel  and  confiscated  the  cargo.  The  owner  was  allowed  to 
journey  homeward,  and  as  he  went  he  told,  with  such  embellish- 
ment as  his  injured  sense  suggested,  the  story  of  this  Spanish 
outrage.  The  news,  spreading  like  wildfire,  reached  Clark  at 
Vincennes,  while  on  the  expedition  which  he  made  so  ruin- 
ous ;  and  here,  in  retaliation  and  to  appease  the  cupidity  of  his 
men,  he  seized  the  stock  of  a  Spanish  trader  in  the  town.  The 
news  of  Clark's  indiscretion  reached  Wilkinson  in  December, 
while  he  and  his  adherents  were  waiting  at  Danville  for  the 
convention  to  gather,  to  which  reference  will  be  later  made. 
Wilkinson,  already  in  correspondence  with  Miro,  and  looking 
forward  to  a  complicity  in  trade  with  the  Spanish  governor, 
seized  the  restless  interval  to  frame  a  remonstrance  against 
Clark's  act,  and  signing  it  with  others,  it  was  dispatched  to 
Williamsburg,  accompanied  by  affidavit  affirming  the  unfit- 
ness of  Clark  for  command,  arising  from  habits  of  drink.  The 
memorial  pointed  out  the  danger  that  such  lawless  conduct 
would  en^ate,  and  how  the  foiiiunes  of  the  west  were  put  in 
jeopardy.     These  representations  had,  in  due  time,  their  effect. 

Meanwhile  Jay,  struggling  with  Gardoqui,  had  been  embar- 
rassed by  the  positive  i>osition  which  Con^^ress  had  taken  as  to 
the  oi'olusion  of  the  Mississippi  in  its  vote  of  June  3,  1784.  So 
in  May,  1786,  Jay  had  asked  Congress  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  counsel  with  hini ;  and  on  this  committee,  indicating  the  pre- 
dominating views  of  Congress,  were  Rufus  King  and  Colonel 
Pettit  of  Pennsylvania,  who  shared  Jay's  opinions,  while  Mon- 
roe, sure  to  be  outvoted,  was  made  a  third  member,  and  repre- 
M»nte<l  the  southern  interests.  With  the  backing  of  a  majority 
of  his  advisers.  Jay,  on  August  3,  reported  to  Congress  a  plan 
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involving  (lie  closiii*;:  of  the  Greai  KiT^r  ::c  ±  zerai  of  jt^an*.  as 
}i  |iri(*«'  tor  i'oiiiiiieivial  advanui^e^.  Tzk  H'/oKiuit:  Lnixutniiatfly 
iiioummI  tlir  in(li<^naiit  o]»]>u^ition  vf  zzk  s4:>utiufni  ui«  ujUts. 
(ii-a\MMi  «»f  \'ir«;iiiia  j)i*<.»tesu*<l.  MiiAii?»:-i  *T«;c*r  in  heuc  to  .letfer- 
MHi,  :iii<l  woiuloivd  if  New  England  wvTil-i  sii:rini't*  hrr  tL^hrries 
lor  {\w  toliacco  trade.  MonrcH.'  fancier! j>r  ?av  in  rhe  «>{)|M»siti>»n 
t»r  Nrw  York  a  purjM>sc  to  j»rotit  by  ibr  cl«/r?in^  •>!  the  river 
Ml  as  to  ^aiii  liiiK*  to  (leveloj>  western  o*ii:n:an:«'aLi«^n-»  \*\  the 
IlihUoii.  \Vasliin«;t«)n,  however.  >iill  aJii-rr*:ti  :••  hi-  ilihiti»n' 
|»olir\.  'V\\r  debates  in  C\>n*^'ss  which  ft'II^-weii  -ht>w«^l  that  it 
\N;ii  a  eont«'st  lietween  the  North  and  S.»uth,  with  tht?  Middle 
S(;ile.s  in  the  liahmee.    Jay  earried  seven  ^taCc->«  and  then-  were 

•r 

li\f  a!',;iiii.st  liini.  The  Artieles  of  Confe»lrrati«»n  r^uire«l  nine 
Siati".  to  dreith'  siieli  <|iiesti(»ns,  and  with  a  elear  majority  of 
two  loi-  lesriiuliii^  tin*  vote  of  June  3,  1T>4,  i:  li^vaiue  a  que^ 
tiitii  whrthci'  the  articles  or  a  majority  sh«>u!d  t'outnd.  If 
|iii'iumI  to  Mil  issiH',  it,  nu<;lit  cause  serious  danger  to  the  eonfed- 
rijiiion  itsrll'.  Monroe  wroti*  to  Patrick  Ilrnrv  on  Au^nist  12 
lliiil  Mir  ni:iioiil\,  if  tliey  could  not  fonv  the  miuoritv  to  c<m- 
crdr  ihrii  )ioiiit.  jntrnth'd  to  disineuilxT  the  Union  and  si*t  up 
;iii  r;i.(riM  i'onlrilrrat'v.  Ihi  was  furthermore  mt»vetl  to  su;:'^»>t 
lli.ii  ilu-  South  should  use  foive  to  prevent  Pennsylvania  jroinil 
w  iili  I  hi-  Noitli.  MndiMin  was  more  moderate,  and  trustetl  to  time 
to  ii.M\iu.'.'  ihr  I'ji'-tfiii  States  that,  as  carriers  of  tlie  inmntrv, 
(III  Mi .  .i .  .i|i|ii  \\:i>.  ir:i]l\  of  paramount  ini)>ortaniv  t4»  theiii. 
Iht  N«  ;n  {  \  is\\  )  rloM'd  in  a  ferment.  The  North  wa>  told  that 
it  iindi  I  .tiind  (hr  South  and  the  West  no  better  than  Kn«:land 
mill.  I  i.iimI  (he  -.(Mlioard  wlien  she  brought  on  the  Revolution, 
^liiil  ill. It  ilir  W'f.t  had  no  intenti(m  of  cultivating  iti^  Miil  for 
iii>  i>«  III  III  .<l  S|i:iin.  The  Wc^t  claimeil  that  it  could  put  twenty 
liioii.iiiil  iioo|i,  in  tli<>  tii'ld  to  ]n-otiH-t  its  interest,  and  that  it 
•  •'•il.|  II .  Mill  thi .  t'or,>i>  fioni  two  in  four  thonsand  vearlv. 

ll    ii>i  iiMitid   on   till-   Mississippi  question.  Congress  had  no 
dii  i.>n    ..ti  iii.tiiii.tiiiini;   tli«'  hounds  whicli  Great   Britain  hail 

...I.. I    111    liii-    ii.MfN    of   17>'»,  and  on  August  IM)  day  «;ii 

III  iMi.  I..I  I..  .i.Mi.l  l»N  its  |»i't»visioiis.  A  few  weeks  Liter,  when 
I  Ik  iiii-nli  III  ll  N.itilhv  iMMiinie  kuftwn,  and  CIark\  n^taliatorv 
Mil  \\.i.  ir|i..i  ti  ll.  ti-.-liiiL's  ran  so  hi;rh  that  Jay  and  hift  friend'^ 
did  not  think  it  )nud«'nt   to  In*  too  urgent.     Madisou  and  thoso 
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working  for  a  convention  to  reform  the  government  had  be- 
come conscious  that  the  Mississippi  question  was  creating  a 
sentiment  antagonistic  to  any  movement  to  reinforce  a  central 
government.  He  accordingly  brought  the  question  before  the 
Virginia  Assembly,  and  late  in  ifovember  that  body  gave  an 
unequivocal  expression  of  its  views  in  opposition.  It  was  ap- 
parent now,  as  the  winter  came  on,  that  a  hasty  step  on  the  part 
of  Jay  and  his  friends  must  produce  irretrievable  disaster,  not 
only  on  the  seaboard  but  through  the  west,  where  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  had  been  narrowly  watched. 

To  go  back  a  little.  In  January,  1786,  Virginia  had  agreed 
to  an  act  of  separation  from  Kentucky,  if  the  act  should  be 
accepted  by  a  convention  to  be  held  in  September.  She  also 
made  it  a  condition  that  Congress  should  admit  the  new  State 
to  the  Union  after  September,  1787.  When  this  action  became 
known  in  Kentucky,  it  is  probable  that  among  the  body  of  the 
people  there  was  a  general  assent  to  its  provisions.  Not  so, 
however,  with  some  ambitious  designers  who  had  already  begun 
to  look  to  the  advantages  of  Spanish  trade ;  and  as  the  election 
of  delegates  approached,  it  became  evident  that  measures  would 
be  set  on  foot,  intended  to  move  the  community  beyond  a  mere 
acquiescence  in  the  conditions  of  the  parent  State.  The  occur- 
rence at  Natchez  and  the  debates  in  Congress  were  opportune 
aids  to  such  schemers.  Wilkinson  entered  upon  the  stage  to 
remove  what  he  called  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  "They 
shall  be  informed,"  he  said,  "  or  I  will  wear  out  all  the  stirrups 
at  every  station."  The  chief  contest  was  to  come  in  the  district 
where  Wilkinson  was  the  candidate  of  the  absolute  Separatists, 
lie  was  opposed  in  the  canvass  by  Hmnphrey  Marshall,  and 
took  unfair  means  for  victory,  as  Wilkinson's  opponents  said. 
Tlie  revolutionists  carried  the  election  "  two  hundred  and  forty 
ahead,"  as  he  wrote.  "  I  spoke  three  and  a  half  hours.  I  pleased 
myself  and  everybody  else  except  my  dead  opponents."  As 
tli<5  time  for  the  convention  approached,  Wilkinson  wrote  (Au- 
gust 18)  to  a  friend :  "  Our  convention  will  send  an  agent  to 
Congress  in  November  to  solicit  our  admission  into  the  confed- 
eracy, and  to  employ  the  ablest  counsel  in  the  State  to  advocate 
our  cause.  I  could  be  this  man,  with  £1,000  for  the  trip,  if  I 
could  take  it"     He  was  thus  quite  ready  to  anticipate  the  date 
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which  the  Virginia  Assembly  had  prescribed,  but  was  not  yet 
prepared  for  that  complete  independence  which  he  was  yet  to 
mlvocate,  after  his  interview  with  Miro  the  following  year. 
Mere  commercial  success  seemed  now  his  ardent  ho))e,  and  he 
was  buying  tobacco  in  large  quantities.  "  I  look  forwanl  to 
independence,"  he  said,  with  villainous  glee,  "  and  the  highest 
reputation  in  this  western  world." 

When  the  convention  met  in  September,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  di-aft  upon  its  nienil>ei*s,  which  the  expe<litions  of  Clark  ami 
Logan  Iiad  made,  was  going  to  prevent  a  quorum  for  some  time 
at  least.  The  convention  thus  failing  of  an  organization,  Wil- 
kinson and  his  friends  found  time  to  dmw  up  a  representation 
in  censure  of  Clark's  acts  at  Vincennes,  which  was  dis|)atche<l 
to  the  Virginia  Assembly.  So  the  year  (1786)  passed  out  in 
this  resiMJCt  in  comparative  inaction. 

Now,  to  glance  at  the  Franklin  communities.  They  were 
growing  more  and  more  distraught.  The  anti-Separatists  ha^l 
set  up  a  magistracy  representative  of  North  Carolina,  and  the 
two  factions  brawled  at  t»ach  other.  Every  attempt  at  a  con- 
ference was  met  by  an  unlK»nding  adhesion  to  their  reRj>eotive 
princi]>l(»s.  To  darken  the  sky  still  more,  some  rei^kless  honles 
of  C^Jcrokees  and  Chickas;iws  hovered  about  the  exposed  sta- 
tions, and  bid  defiance  to  anv  restraint  of  their  head  men.  whft, 
on  the  first  of  August,  hatl  made  a  new  concession  to  the  whites 
in  «^rantiiij^  otluT  lands  between  the  Blue  Itidge  and  the  naviga- 
ble livers.  Tilings  finally  got  to  such  a  pass  with  the  nianuid- 
ers  that  Sevit^r  inustcnMl  a  band  of  one  hundred  and  sixtv 
liorseiiien,  and  made  a  dash  which  scattered  their  forces. 

So,  a  third  year  (178^0  of  the  uneasy  peace  eIose<l  l>eyond 
ti)e  nionntains  with  little  chanee  of  confirimHl  tranquillity.  .\n 
atteni])t  had  In't-n  made  in  .Inly  to  control  more  oiFeotually 
jiuMie  'Sentiment  by  the  starting  of  a  news|ni{)er.  The  Pitt!*^ 
/////■//  (iit'jfft\  at  the  forks  <»f  the  Ohio  :  and  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  union  with  the  parent  State,  the  settlers  ha<l  o]x*ni^l  a 
rn:ii|    tVoni    I^onisvilje  to  Cliarleston  on  the  Kanawha.      Kut  in 

1  )i ihImt, --ome  ilisntb'ete*!  spirits  pre])ared  and  rireulatetl  a 

iiKMiit'.^to,  tliat  ''(ireat  Fb'itain  stands  ready  with  op»n  amis  !« 
n  erive  and  sn))]>ort  us/*  It  was  a  sign  that  the  coming  year 
was  t«)  ha VI'  in?w  developments. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    SPANISH    QUESTION. 

1787-1789. 

Six  years  had  passed  since  the  colonies  had  become  a  recog- 
nized Republic.  It  was  daily  becoming  a  more  and  more  serious 
question  if  the  country  could  disentangle  itself  from  the  diffi- 
culties which  environed  it.  There  were  divided  counsels  among 
thos<;  who  had  done  the  most  to  achieve  its  independence.  Pat- 
rick Henry  still  believed  in  the  confederation,  for  the  good  it 
had  done,  and  thought  the  South  in  discarding  its  articles  would 
lose  a  safeguard.  (leorge  Mason  was  suspicious  of  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  North.  Under  such  champions  as  these,  Vii*- 
ginia  was  likely  to  unite  as  one  body  and  lead  a  compacted 
South,  if  the  question  of  the  Mississippi  was  pushed  much 
farther  by  the  commercial  North.  Madison  and  Washington 
represented  more  moderate  sentiments,  —  the  one  felt  that  a 
strcmjrer  union  must  be  attained  at  some  risks  of  southern 
rights  ;  the  other  had  little  sympathy  with  the  feverish  resent- 
ment of  Patrick  Henry.  Jefferson  was  sure  tliat  the  West, 
while  it  had  such  a  dominion  in  view  as  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  would  secure,  could  not  be  held  back  by  the  North. 

The  vast  bulk  of  the  American  people  lay  within  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  the  Atlantic  coast, —  possibly  four  millions 
in  all.  IWond  the  mountains,  and  excited  over  this  question 
of  Spanish  arrogance,  lay  but  a  small  fraction  of  this  ])opulation. 
This  relatively  scant  l)ody  of  ])eople  was  almost  entirely  south 
of  the  Ohio,  for  the  region  to  the  north  could  hardly  be  called 
settled  as  yet,  though  the  PYench  along  the  Illinois  and  Wabash 
were  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  English  and  Scotch. 
Living  beyond  the  IVIississippi,  and  mainly  towards  its  mouth, 
and  in  the  adjacent  Floridas,  were  perlia])s  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand French  and  Spaniards,  not  without  jealousies  of  each 
other,  and  by  no  means  confident  of  maintaining  a  successful 
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front  against  the  banded  rifles  of  the  Kentucky  and  the  Ten- 
nessee*. 

Miro  and  CTard(Kiui,  each  aiming  at  the  same  result,  l»ut 
liardly  less  jealous  of  each  other  than  the  disi*onlant  |)artifs  (if 
Louisiana,  knew  very  well  that  there  were  two  inijiortant  fac- 
tors in  this  problem  of  the  west,  viewed  from  the  Spanish  si<le. 
One-  was  the  active  loyalty  of  MeGillivray  and  the  syuijuitliy 
of  the  southern  tribes,  whose  adhen^nee  must  be  secured  I>v 
gifts  and  favoring  traffic.  It  was  not  long  before  tlie  Cliirka- 
saws  discloseil  to  General  Mailin,  the  Indian  agent  of  C'an>- 
lina,  that  Spanisli  emissaries  were  intriguing  for  their  trade. 

The  other  factt)r  was  the  dis^iffection  of  the  western  juniple 
towards  the  federal  union,  which  Navarro,  the  S{)ani8li  int«nil- 
ant,  was  trying  to  make  the  most  of  by  holding  out  lun*s  for 
migration  to  the  Spanish  territory.  The  jxilicy  of  Miru  and 
tlie  intiMidant  was  hardly  more  compatible  tlian  tliose  of  the 
governor  and  (lardoqui.  It  was  the  hoi>e  of  Nuvarii)  to  show 
a  bold  front  towards  the  American  frontiersmen  ;  Min'j  U'lit'vnl 
ill  seducing  them  by  the  relaxation  of  couiniercial  reipiireinenli 
at  New  Orleans. 

The  Mississippi  (piestion  had  become,  in  the  westi'm  luiDil, 
in(*xtri(;ably  mixrd  with  the  danger  which  it  was  thought  a 
strongt»r  gt)vernmttnt,  the  likely  outgrowth  of  the  projwstHl  fe«l- 
eral  convention,  would  im]M>se  on  the  s«nith.  The  substitution 
of  a  majority  ruhf,  a  probable  result  of  such  a  change  of  gov- 
ern nicut,  for  a  two-thirds'  rule,  now  their  protection  in  all  <pit^ 
tions  liko  tliat  hrtwrru  the  new  Kepublic  ami  Spain,  could  l*nt 
portend  th(*  downfall  of  their  s(mthern  influence.  The  |)sirt  nf 
tlir  west  nearest  tlie  seaboard,  and  likely  to  maiutaiii  by  water- 
ways an  iiitereoiirse  with  the  coast,  as  was  the  case  with  what 
i-^  now  \Ve>t  Virginia,  was  little  affecttnl  by  the  pressing  exf 
;:i'iiey  ot'  the  Mi'^^is^ippi  (piestion.  But  as  one  went  farther 
liexuiid  the  K:iii:i\\li:u  inditVerence  gave  place  to  excitetl  feelin'j 
\\\\i'n  the  Sp:iiiiNh  deniaiids  were  mentioiUHl.  This  wa.H distinctly 
Mill  a  \r:ir  or  t\M>  hitter,  when  the  pntjiosed  F(HleraI  Constitution 
uj-^  iiihirr  d<-lt:ite.  AN'hile  ninety-st*ven  per  cent,  of  the  nearer 
wt^t  u.is  jiKmI^.m!  ti»  tih-  Niippnit  «)f  that  iustrument,  nim-ty  jx^r 
•  -'lit.  Mt  il)«>  Kfiitiiekv  M'ttlenients  were  as  strongly  adverM\ 
^  •  I  I  v.  1 1  ill  tlh-  iiio>.t  settled  p:irtsof  Kentucky,  eommeifial  rea- 
'^•li'^.  .i-^  thi'V  did  ill  the  tide-water  districts,  stood  for  adhesion. 
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and  the  two  votes  which  Kentucky  gave  for  the  constitution  in 
the  Virginia  convention  came  from  Jefferson  County,  the  best 
compacted  of  the  settlements. 

With  all  this  western  discontent,  the  people  were  very  far  from 
unanimity  on  any  remedial  plan.  Some  were  sti'enuous  for  forc- 
ing Congress  to  legislate  in  their  interests.  Others  strove  for 
absolute  independence,  with  or  without  the  alliance  of  Spain. 
Still  others  looked  to  union  with  Louisiana,  whether  that  province 
remained  Spanish  or  French.  The  most  audacious  spirits  talked 
of  attacking  New  Orleans,  and  wresting  Louisiana  from  Spain 
to  use  it  as  a  counter  influence  against  northern  overbearing. 
It  was  a  difficult  task  to  reconcile  all  these  opposing  views. 
There  was  one  man  who  thought  that  he  could  mesh  all  in  his 
own  net,  and  he  was  the  vain,  smooth,  and  dashing  Wilkinson. 

The  convention  at  DanviUe,  in  which  he  expected  to  be  a 
power,  and  which  for  want  of  a  quorum  had  failed  of  an  organ- 
ization, finally  got  to  work  in  January,  1787.  This  delay  had 
disarranged  the  plan  which  Virginia  in  her  enabling  act  had 
set,  and  opened  the  way  for  revolutionary  measures;  but  the 
members  proved  temperate  despite  Wilkinson's  adverse  persua- 
sions, and  simply  voted  to  ask  Virginia  to  rearrange  her  dates, 
while  Kentucky  waited  in  patience.  This  sober  negation  was 
a  signal  triumph  of  good  temper,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  new-fledged  political  club  of  Danville,  a  gathering  of 
re])resentative  spirits,  had  reflected  the  current  aspiration  when, 
at  a  meeting  on  January  6, 1787,  they  had  voted  that  immediate 
separation  from  Virginia  would  tend  to  the  benefit  of  Ken- 
tucky. Whether  from  ignorance  or  for  mischief,  there  had 
come  rumors  that  Jay's  measure  of  closing  the  Mississippi  had 
become  a  law,  and  to  spread  this  untruth  a  circular  was  given  out 
in  some  quarters  in  March,  which  also  kept  concealed  the  really 
strenuous  efforts  made  l)y  the  parent  State  to  promote  the  west- 
ern iiitt* rests.  All  such  forced  manoeuvres  were  but  a  paii;  of 
the  ])olicy  of  the  Wilkinson  faction  to  coerce  public  opinion.  To 
increase  the  disquiet,  Gardoqui  was  at  the  same  time  making 
incautious  advances  to  such  western  leaders  of  opinion  as  he 
could  reach.  Madison,  in  March,  1787,  disclosed  the  evidence 
of  this  to  Jefferson,  expressing  dread  of  the  consequence  of 
such  appeals  to  the  wild  ambition  of  the  frontiers.  Nor  were 
the  reports  which  reached  him  of  British  intrigue  less  disquiet- 
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in^,  for  lu»  knew  that  emissaries  from  Cauaila  "  had  l>et-ii  fetl- 
w^  the  i)ulst»  of  some  of  the  western  settlenieni>.**  Ii  wa* 
l)retty  certain,  too,  that  there  wei*e  those  south  of  the  Ohin  wlin 
met  them  with  listening  ears.  Meanwhile,  Ganlo(|iii  had  Ih^h 
in  eonferenee  with  the  Virginia  delegates,  who  had  l>efn  clLin:»vl 
to  deliver  to  him  the  not  uncertain  opinions  of  tlieir  A-iM'Uililv. 
—  demands  which  we  have  seen  Wilkinson  found  it  Cfinvi-iiiin; 
to  ignore.  The  minister  and  his  interloi'utors  ha«1  inilidg*«l  !•• 
their  liking  in  menace  and  expostulation,  but  to  little  eflfet-t. 

By  March,  1787,  tliese  incidents  and  alarming  reinirt>  fn»i» 
the  west  had  l>rought  »Iay\s  project  to  at  least  a  trmiKirarv 
stand.  Madison  did  not  view  with  unconcern  the  tntil  uJiirh 
the  debates  in  Congress  on  the  Mississippi  (juestion  had  laid  on 
the  southern  consciousness.  *'  Mr.  Henrv's  disinist  exit-etls  all 
measure,"  he  wrote  to  Jefferson,  and  at  times  it  s*eenied  a^*  it 
the  movement  towards  a  federal  convention,  whirh  he  had  >•» 
much  at  heart,  hatl  re<*eived  an  irrevo<'able  setback. 

On  Aj)ril  11,  1787.  day  finally  rei)orted  to  C\mgn»ss  the  <lraft 
of  an  agreement  with  (lardocpii  for  the  closing  of  the  Mi>* 
sissippi,  as  an  accom})animent  of  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Spain,  it  was  at  once  apj)ai'ent  that  Congress  had  lost  nnirh 
of  its  sympathy  for  the  project,  and  after  an  acrimoniiius  dehati- 
on  the  l^.'id,  in  which  the  Northern  States  were  ohar;:*nl  witli 
trying  to  j»rotect  their  va<*ant  lands  ag:iinst  the  eom]H'titioii  ot 
tin*  west,  the  rival  fcflings  began  to  subside,  and  Jay  s«K»n  l:i>'W 
<piite   <»f  tin*  mind   to   make,  either  by  treaty  or  font*.  Si»ain 

virld  to  tlh"  illfvitablr. 

So  file  burning  qm-stion  passed:  and  for  the  next  eiglit*tn 
nioiitlis  Wf  lirai-  little  of  it,  except  as  it  offereil  a  reaily  vww'^' 
tn  tlir  iiitrii^iif'rs  in  tln-ir  elTorts  t4i  sway  the  western  |Hi»plt'  in 
tlirir  own  |>riv:it<'  inti-n'st^.  But  for  this,  it  would  have  lirn 
;i.'r.'j)t«d  as  linally  «li>po>rd  of  by  (\»ngn».*s  till  at  lea>t  the  :uu- 
I'lfinu^  lio|»«*s  i\i  tin-  wrst  roulil  iin<1  more  propitious  times.  In*' 
tii.ils  i»f  >..ivai:«-  warfan-  and  the  s^-ething  ctrndition  of  we?»tfni 
iriti-nial  jiojit ir^  \\«-r»'  !H»t  favorable,  at  present,  to  any  defi*n«^ 
;i^_.ir-^iini  ini  tin*  powrr  of  Spaiu. 

Til.  riaiilxllii  nio\iiinnt  wa-^  nt-aring  a  collapse.  Then*  w*» 
:i  l.i'jM  ill  M.inli  tliat  Mvan  Shelby.  n*presenting  North  t^'ariv 
liua.  niigiit  tlVrrt  a  conqtromix'  \uth  Sevier,  but  all  sigDS  faikd. 
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It  next  looked  as  if  the  Chickamaugas  might  enfrap  the  luck- 
less governor,  and  his  last  appeal  to  Benjamin  Franklin  had 
failed.  The  Holston  Separatists  seemed  cowed,  and  in  the  nick 
of  time  (May  21)  a  firm  and  judicious  address  from  Governor 
Caswell  satisfied  most  people  that  the  end  of  the  upstart  com- 
monwealth had  come. 

In  Kentucky,  the  convention  met  in  May,  1787,  and  the 
tricks  of  the  intriguers  were  discovered  when  it  was  learned 
that  there  was  no  warrant  for  the  circular  of  March.  Soberer 
counsels  prevailed,  and  the  members  accepted  anew  the  trials 
of  patience. 

Wilkinson,  with  a  growing  consciousness  of  his  loss  of  polit- 
ical power,  had  turned  to  fostering  his  own  pecuniary  gains. 
In  the  preceding  autumn  (1786),  he  had  visited  Natchez,  and 
had  opened  friendly  relations  with  Gayoso,  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, lie  had  established  them  in  part  by  an  intimation 
that  if  Kentucky  felt  it  necessary,  she  might  invite  England  to 
descend  with  her  the  Mississippi  and  efifect  a  joint  occupancy  of 
Louisiana  and  New  Mexico. 

Some  time  in  the  winter,  Steuben  had  applied  to  Gardoqui 
for  a  i)assport  to  enable  a  gentleman  to  visit  New  Orleans,  but 
the  request  was  refused.  Steuben's  friend  was  Wilkinson,  who 
at  a  later  day  explained  that,  under  the  guise  of  a  commer- 
cial venture,  his  real  object  was  to  open  confidential  communi- 
cations with  Miro.  Gardo(pu\s  refusal  did  not  daunt  him,  and 
gathering  together  his  flour,  bacon,  butter,  and  tobacco,  he  had 
everything  ready  to  send  a  flotilla  down  the  river  in  the  spring. 
In  June,  1787,  his  barges  were  tied  up  to  the  banks  at  New 
Orleans,  without  an  attempt  of  any  Spanish  officer  to  seize 
them.  There  is  some  mystery  as  to  the  way  in  which  Wilkin- 
son secured  this  proni])t  exemption.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Ciayoso's  reports  to  Miru  had  made  the  Spanish  governor  timid, 
and  that  he  had  learned  that  Gardoqui,  who  was  not  accom- 
])lisliing  all  he  wished,  needed  more  time  for  further  efforts 
before  a  rupture  with  the  Kepublic  was  forced.  If  Miro  hesi- 
tated at  all,  Wilkinson  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  t(*aching 
him  that  there  was  more  profit  in  trade  than  in  war.  He  speed- 
ily exiMuplified  his  maxim  by  driving  such  bargains  with  the 
Spanish  merchants  that  he  sold  his  tobacco  for  five  hundred 
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tiiiK'S  its  cost.  Whether  Wilkiuson  ileeeiveil  the  governor  ox 
lx'tniv«r(l  his  country  iiiattereil  little  to  hinisi*lf  as  Ion;'  us  he 
accoiiqilished  his  ol»jtM't  'in  ensnaring  MiitS  in  his  coniuerL-iul 
plot,  tlirough  whirh  a  ilivi»ion  of  profits  was  to  enrich  lH>th. 

Hie  san;^iiine  Aincriean  had  alivacly  entei-ed  u]N>n  ambitious 
projects  in  Kentucky,  for  which  Ixiuntiful  returns  in  trade  were 
<pnte  nccirs.^ary.  In  October.  178G,  he  had  bought  the  site  of 
the  futun;  Frankfort,  and  had  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  in 
tlic  \'irginia  Assembly  to  erect  a  town  uixm  it.  He  was  to  ha\c 
a  fine  liouse  of  his  own  there,  and  to  make  improvements  suit*'J 
to  estai)li>li  the  new  settlement  as  tlie  headiiuarttjrs  of  his  bii^.i- 
nt.'ss  oiMjrations.  Indeed,  its  situation  admimbly  fitted  tlu* 
])la<'e  to  becouKr  the  s<'ene  of  busy  hibors  in  the  construction  of 
bar^i'S  for  tlie  river  trade. 

( i:ird(><|ui,  in  Diihidelphia,  had  kept  a  jealous  eye  uix»n  Min.V<i 
ac'tivity  in  New  Orleans,  and  in  the  previous  January  the  Sjuui- 
isli  goviM-nor  liad  found  the  minister's  emissaries  watching  hin 
movements.  If  then?  was  to  be  any  sharing  of  ]>rotits,  (iar 
<io(|u!  was  not  incline<l  to  lie  forgotU'U,  and  to  pro])itiate  liiiu 
Miro  had  shipped  a  lading  of  thi'ee  thousand  barrels  of  flour  X*^ 
IMiiladel))hia. 

Ill  all  tlH"^   Wilkinson  was  shrewd,  and  supjwstHl  he  ]H*riiia- 

nently  covered   his  tracks,  as  he  did  to  his  cHmtemjHiniries,  but 

H'scarches  at  Madrid  at  a  later  day  iwealwl  his  rast*alitv.     Ht* 

i-^  said  to  have  filled  his  pot-kets  with  A35,000  from  his  ventun*. 

and  \\\\\\  these  gains  he  took  ship  for  Philadelphia.      He  carrit-J 

a\\a>    aNo  a    permit    f»»r  further  tnide,  which  was  renewe*!  in 

ITs"^  ami    1T!H»,  with  all  the  advantages  which  came  fn>ni  the 

powrr  to  bribe  by  it   wluH'Ver  was  pnnnpteil   by  avarii-e  io  m'H 

lii>.  l?i.li|>rmlenee.      IVfoie  Wilkins<m  was  ready  to  leave,  Min* 

obtained  t'rnni  liiin   an  «>utline  of  what  the  S)>anish  faction  pn> 

]».«x,,l  ♦..  ,!,»  in    Kentucky.      In  S'ptemlvn  Miru  transniitleil  it 

t.»   M. I. 111. I.    wben-  it   telU  a  «lamnin<;  tale  t<Mlav.     The   sleek 

\n;.  !'«'aii   ili.l   not   <iulte    >ueceed    in    inspiring  i*ontidrniv,  f<»r 

1   •::.  M!r-  A\u\  Na\air.»  >xere  t hem s<'Ives  tixi  much  enlangW  in 

:::•■    ]'1-'T   \o  l-e  i-.»n-«iion^  of  ri-ctitude:  nor  was   he    altogether 

::•>:•■.!   ■■•'    ir    \\\  aw   a.  .••»ni]»lieo.     They  aotvrdingly  in  Notem- 

.-•   :.-  W  !lx::>..i:  w.i^  -•  ttin::  s:ul.  and  not  certain  of  Uw 

•  ... 

' -,  :i:^  ■  i'.  I  t  '  ib.i    home  gxn-eminent  for  aMl  in 
;•  :\":  ..  :'...    !::;•    •■I  tiu    Mi^^i>sippi,   wlierebj  to  hold  ta^k 
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from  the  mines  of  Mexico  ^*a  poor,  daring,  and  ambitious 
people,  like  the  Americans,"  for  as  such  Navarro,  whose  phrase 
this  is,  not  inaptly  rated  the  people  he  was  dealing  with. 

Wilkinson,  on  his  way  home,  passed  through  Richmond  just 
after  Christmas,  1787.  He  here  heard  of  die  outcome  of  the 
federal  convention.  The  result  alarmed  him,  and  he  declared 
that  the  first  Congress  under  the  new  government  would  pass 
Jay's  measure  and  settle  the  destiny  of  the  west. 

Before  following  Wilkinson  over  the  mountains  for  other 
intrigues,  let  us  glance  a  moment  at  the  condition  in  which,  on 
his  return  in  the  early  months  of  1788,  he  found  Kentucky. 
The  revolutionist  party  had,  in  the  preceding  August,  estab- 
lished at  Lexington  The  Kentucky  Gazette^  as  an  organ  in 
their  interests.  It  appeared  on  a  half-sheet  of  coarse  paper, 
ten  inches  by  nineteen,  with  the  imprint  of  John  Bradford, 
who  two  years  before  had  come  to  Kentucky,  a  man  of  some  six- 
and-thirty  years.  The  press  had  been  carried  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsburg,  and  thence  floated  down  the  river  to  Limestone, 
and  so  transported  by  packhorses  to  Lexington.  By  a  mishap 
on  the  way  the  type  ^^  fell  into  pi,"  as  the  publisher  announced 
in  his  first  issue. 

This  initial  number  of  the  revolutionary  organ  was  barely 
circulated  before,  on  September  17,  1787,  the  convention  of 
which  80  much  was  expected,  and  for  which  a  remarkable 
patience  had  been  exercised,  came  together.  Its  opinion  was 
now  unanimous  for  separation  from  Virginia,  and  the  necessary 
vote  to  propitiate  Congress  to  accept  the  new  State  was  passed, 
—  all  lH?ing  done  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
enabling  act  of  Virginia.  It  seemed  now  fairly  certain  that  the 
dijijiiity  of  Statehood  was  at  hand.  The  recent  setting  up,  in 
July,  of  the  northwest  territory  at  Marietta  was  deemed  an 
earnest  of  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  apportion  the  western 
country  into  States. 

Ix)oking  to  a  similar  movem<»nt  south  of  Kentucky,  the  un- 
fortunate Franklin  ex])eriment  had  delayed  the  final  cession  of 
the  North  Carolina  lands.  These  lay  still  farther  south,  and 
stretched  to  the  Mississip])i  in  a  strip  of  territory  which,  by 
some  interpreters  of  the  South  Carolina  chartc^r,  belonged  to  that 
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StaU».  Georgia,  however,  was  thought  to  have  at  least  as  gotid 
a  title  to  it.  It  was  a  question  where  the  clue  west  line  Wgan, 
and  as  the  Savannali  had  diffeivnt  tributaries  at  the  northwest, 
the  point  selected  hy  each  was  to  give  as  inu(*h  territory  as  |x)>- 
sible  to  its  own  jurisdiction.  South  Cai'oliiia  claimed  to  run 
the  line  from  the  junction  of  the  Tugaloo  and  Keowee  rivers, 
where  tliey  form  the  Savannah.  Georgia  elaimeil  the  source  of 
the  Keowee  as  tlie  real  head  of  the  Savannah,  and  that  tht^  liue 
should  start  westward  at  that  fountain.  The  ehiims  of  the  twi» 
States  were  before  Congress  in  May,  1786,  for  adjudication* 
and  the  decision  had  not  been  reached  when  South  Carolina, 
on  March  8,  1787,  made  a  cession  of  her  rights,  and  on  August 
9,  Congress  accepted  it. 

The  year  1787  had,  from  the  exasi)eration  of  the  Indians, 
been  a  restless  one  throughout  the  i-egions  watereil  by  tlie  afflu- 
ents of  tlie  (lulf,  as  well  as  ui)on  the  adjacent  waters  which 
flowed  into  tlie  Atlantic.  Savannah  had  even  been  threat4*ne«l, 
and  new  defense's  wei'e  ])lanned.  The  Tennessee  region  hacl 
In^cn  hard  pressed  under  the  assaults  of  the  Creeks,  and  Rob- 
ertson was  forced  to  ask  assisUuice  of  Kentucky  and  Sevier. 
Finding,  as  he  said,  that  the  Creeks  **  talked  two  tongues." 
he  had  mart^hed  in  tlunc,  1787,  against  the  savage  stronglioKls 
near  the  Musch'  Shoals,  and  had  found  among  their  village 
some  French  traders,  who  had  suppliinl  them  with  amis^  and 
he  had  other  i)ro()fs  that  emissaries  from  the  French  on  the 
AVabash  had  for  two  years  been  inciting  them  against  tlie 
Cunibcriaml  pt?oph».  There  had  l>een  some  Indians  munlere<I 
near  tlie  Clinch  River,  and  (lovernor  Kandolph  of  Virginia 
SI  Might  as  best  he  could  to  st^>])  the  i*etaliatory  c<mntennarches 
and  to  hold  liOgan  and  Crockett  in  check.  Amid  sdl  thi;* 
savagery,  James  White  and  James  Conner  visited  the  site  •»f 
Kiioxville,  and  hn'ated  here  a  waiTant  for  land  which  thev 
had  r«'reiv4Ml  for  service  in  the  n^volutionary  army.  S)  a  new 
wrstt-rn  town  was  started. 

K:iily  in  17*^>^,  Wilkinson  was  back  among  hi*  Kentucky 
fii-ii'l".  iiui'-^ing  Jii^  >eeret.  If  not  disi-loseil  to  his  nearest  coo- 
t'.-.l.i  :iT.'>  t'j  it-;  full  i-\teiit,  it  was  io  l>e  l)etter  undenitocNl,  nianv 
yrar-  lai.r,   wlun   MinVn  dispatch   of  January  8,  1788«  to  his 
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government  was  found,  and  it  appeared  how  traitorously  the 
wily  Kentuekian  had  bargained  away  the  western  settlements. 
His  correspondence  with  Mir6  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
(1788),  which  was  sent  down  the  river  by  boat,  and  has  also 
been  preserved,  shows  how  he  attempted  to  augment  the  hopes 
of  the  Spanish  governor  by  assuring  him  that  all  was  well; 
that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  Congress  thwarting  their  plans ; 
and  that  he  had  succeeded  in  blinding  Washington,  ^^the 
future  king  of  America,"  as  he  called  him.  With  these  assur- 
ances, Miru  had  little  difficulty  in  writing  to  Madrid  that  the 
frontier  colonies  were  secure  for  Spain. 

Well  he  might  think  so,  for  both  from  Cumberland  and  the 
Holston,  as  well  as  from  Kentucky,  came  the  welcome  tidings. 
In  the  Cumberland  district,  Robertson  and  McGillivray  had 
indeed  been  running  a  tilt  at  each  other.  The  Cumberland 
leader,  supposing  that  Spanish  intrigue  had  aroused  the  Creeks 
and  the  Chickamaugas,  had  made,  as  we  have  seen,  a  dash  upon 
them  at  the  Muscle  Shoals.  Mir6  had  protested  against  Rob- 
ertson's suspicions,  and  McGillivray  had  taken  his  revenge 
upon  the  whites.  After  this  bloody  satisfaction,  that  half-breed 
Creek  intimated  to  Robertson  that  if  he  would  consider  the  ac- 
count closed,  he  was  quite  willing  to  bury  the  hatchet.  Where- 
upon reconciliation  went  so  far  that  in  the  spring  of  1788, 
McGillivray  informed  Miro  that  Robertson  and  the  Cumber- 
land people  were  preparing  to  make  friends  with  the  Creeks 
and  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Spain.  This  meant  a 
substantial  triumph  of  Spanish  interests,  for  Nashville,  the 
Cumberland  capital,  which  had  grown  to  be  a  settlement  of 
eighty  or  ninety  log  huts  gathered  about  a  court-house,  had 
become  the  rallying-point  for  some  five  thousand  hardy  pio- 
neers. These  were  scattered  along  eighty  odd  miles  of  the 
river  bank,  and  constituted  a  self-sustaining  community,  thrown 
upon  its  own  resources,  and  separated  by  a  trackless  wilder- 
ness from  the  dwellers  on  the  Kentucky.  With  the  settlement 
al)out  Jonesboro',  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles  away, 
these  Cumberland  people  had  more  intercourse,  but  still  it  was 
not  very  close.  The  track  lay  through  a  dangerous  coimtry, 
in  which  Martin  had  had  many  a  struggle  with  the  irascible 
Chickamaugas;  but  the  way  was  soon  made  safer,  when  the 
trail  was  improved,  and  armed  patrols  passed  to  and  fro.     It 
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was  over  this  trail  that  tlie  North  Carolina  judges  came  at 
tiine.s,  under  the  escort  of  such  a  guanl,  to  administer  bark- 
woods  justice  in  the  court-house  at  Nashville. 

Passing  over  this  route  from  North  Carolina,  young  Andn-w 
Jackson,  now  in  his  twenty-fii*8t  year,  and  arnunl  with  a  conuiiis- 
sion  as  ]mhlic  prosecutor,  had  stopped  on  his  way  at  Jones])on>\ 
where  he  found  the  legitimate  government  restoreil  and  Sevier 
a  fugitive.     Hard  pi-essed  in  liis  dis^ipjiointment,  tliat  luckless 
magisti*ate  had  courted  the  authorities  of  Georgia,  aiul  ]>r(>|)osc<l 
to  occupy  a  part  of  its  territory  on  the  great  lM»nd  of  the  Tennes- 
see with  such  followers  as  he  could  make  adhere  to  his  fortunes. 
This  failed.     At  times  lie  thought  that  he  could  plunge  into 
an  Indian  war,  or  lead  an  attack  on  the  Spanianls,  and  in  this 
way  proh)ng  liis  power.     Tlien  he  thought  he  could  do  Wtter 
to  offer  his  services  to  Miro  and  Gardo<pii,  as  he  did  on  Pejv 
tember  12,  1788,  and  throw  himself  and  his  St:ite  ••  into  tlie 
arms  of  liis  Spanish  ^lajesty,"  just  at  a  time  wlien  Congress, 
rising  to  the  exigency,  had  determined  (September  10)  to  insist 
at  all  hazards  on  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.     Melt illivray 
got  wind  of  Sevier's  jnirpose,  and  confirme<l  the  Spanish  author- 
ities in  the  hopes  which  Sevier  raised.     With  all  this  tergiver- 
Mitioii,  Sevier  had  seemingly  no  heart  to  turn  upon  the  jKin^nt 
St^ite,  and  when  (iardotpii  sent  Dr.  James  White  to  o]H*n  terms 
of  airreeiiM'ut  with  Sevier,  tlu»  latter  is  said  to  have  informctl 
Shelby  of  the  ]»lot  that  (iardoqui  was  proposing. 

So  S(»vicr  lived  on  for  a  while  in  this  uncertainty.  At  last, 
trusting  to  iiis  |N>pularity  to  s;ive  him.  he  put  hinis<*If  within 
ri'ach  of  one  Tipton,  an  ohl  enemy,  and  in  Oetol>er  he  wm 
nrn'sted  an* I  carri«'d  Iwfore  a  judge.  There  is  a  Rt4>ry,  admit- 
tini^  of  eiiilM'llishnu'nts.  which  goes  to  show  that  he  was  res(*ut*«l 
under  tiir  rvi*s  of  the  ju^ljre  and  suffere<l  to  vanish  into  the 
tlr\ii)us  wavs  of  the  wild«'rn«'ss,  and  that  the  youthful  Jackson 
st(M)4l  by  and  >\itiiess('d  thr  esca]H^  This  waA  the  tale  which 
J:icl<^oi)  tnlil  to  :i!inise  the  h)iiii<::rrs  when,  a  short  time  after- 
\s:nds.  Iir  n-ai-lH^l  Nashville:  but  he  carried  more  ini]>ortant 
ti'tiiiL:^  wIhmi  lit'  ttuik  to  tli«' Cumberland  settlers  the  stor}*  of 
tilt'  atl«»|»tit>ii  t)f  ili«'  nrw  Frdrral  Constitution,  and  dis<*loseil  the 
|nf|iaratit»ns  wlilrh  wm'  niaking,  when  he  left  the  sealMmnl,  for 
tlii'  «lrftioii  tif  Wa-^liinirtoii  a>^  thr  first  President. 

Aftrr  Maivh.  17>^x.  Min'.  ba<l  been  left  alone  in  New  Orleans 
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Navarro  having  departed  for  Spain  with  reports.  While  the 
governor  was  still  worrying  over  seven  hundred  hungry  souls 
who  had  been  burned  out  in  New  Orleans  and  thrown  upon  the 
resources  of  his  granaries,  he  had  some  satisfaction  in  believing 
that  he  had  at  last  got  into  clos^  touch  with  different  sections 
of  the  American  southwest.  He  would  not  have  been  so  com- 
placent in  his  joy  if  he  had  known  that  his  rival,  Gardoqui,  at 
about  the  same  time,  had  received  orders  from  Madrid  to  play 
into  Wilkinson's  hands. 

The  critical  time  for  Kentucky  had  come  in  June,  1788,  just 
as  Miro,  at  New  Orleans,  was  receiving  renewed  assurances 
from  Wilkinson,  brought  by  a  flotilla  which  that  speculator  had 
dispatched  from  Frankfort.  On  the  2d  of  that  month,  Congress 
had  voted  to  make  Kentucky  a  State  of  the  Union,  and  had 
appointed  a  committee  to  draft  the  bill.  This  was  no  sooner 
done  than,  on  July  2,  1788,  the  news  of  New  Hampshire's 
adoption  (June  21)  of  the  constitution  came.  This  counted 
the  ninth  State  in  the  column,  and  made  the  trial  of  the  new 
government  a  certainty. 

Virginia  had  been  for  some  time  considering  whether  she 
also  should  accede,  and  the  question  in  her  convention  was 
turning  largely  upon  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  West  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  operation  of  the  new 
constitution.  It  had  long  been  felt  that  the  risk  was  great,  and 
that  the  acceding  of  Virginia  was  doubtful.  Washington,  in 
April,  thought  that  the  widespread  apprehension  in  Kentucky 
would  swing  Virginia  into  opposition.  At  that  time,  it  was 
supposed  that  nine  of  the  fourteen  Kentucky  members  of  the 
Virginia  convention  had  committed  themselves  against  the  new 
ecmstitution.  When  the  convention  met,  it  proved  that  seven 
members  instead  of  nine  stood  out,  and  rallied  with  the  rest 
about  Grayson  and  Henry.  These  leaders,  however,  provetl 
unecpial  to  force  a  majority  of  the  convention  to  agree  with 
them,  and  on  June  26,  Virginia,  to  make  a  tenth  State,  by  a 
sufficient  majority  in  the  convention,  had  wheeled  into  line 
before  the  news  from  New  Hani])shire  had  come. 

It  seemed  now  in  Congress  that  Virginia,  having  been  com- 
mitted to  the  federal  experiment,  and  the  old  Congress  hav- 
ing l>ecome  moribund,  it  was  best  to  leave  the  question  of 
setting  up  Kentucky  as  a  State  to  the  approaching  government. 
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Accordingly,  on  July  2,  the  day  on  which  the  ninth  State  was 
known  to  have  hcen  secured,  the  committee  which  h:ul  b(*«u 
appointed  to  grant  an  enabling  act  asked  to  l>e  discharged. 

Tills  outcome  caused  a  sore  disapixnntment  in  Kentucky. 
Public  sentiment  was  inclined  to  charge  the  majority  of  Con- 
gress with  jealousy  of  the  west.  It  was  alleginl  that  its  mem- 
bers had  a  direct  puriM>se  of  delay  till,  under  the  new  order  i»f 
things,  Vermont  could  be  brought  into  the  Union  to  offset  tlie 
new  Soutln»rn  State. 

Tliis  ap})arcntly  was  the  conviction  of  John  Brown,  one  of 
the  rei)rcsentitives  in  Congress  from  Kentucky,  and  in  this 
frame  of  mind  he  had  had  an  interview  with  Gardo<jui.  This 
agent  had  intimated  to  the  Kentuckian  that  Spain  was  ready  to 
bargain  with  his  constituents  for  the  navigation  of  the  Mi^is- 
sipj)i.  Brown  disclosed  by  letter  the  pro])osition  to  some  friends 
in  Kentucky,  and  jn'obably  took  Madison  into  the  secret.  It  i?« 
not  cei'tain  that  (iardocpii  was  as  guanled,  and  in  the  attempt 
to  vindicate  Brown's  loyalty,  which  has  l)een  made  of  bit«* 
years  by  his  grandson,  it  is  said  tliat  the  S{mni8h  agent  made 
no  strret  of  his  ])ur)>ose.  It  st»ems  certain  tliat  Ganlo(|ui*s 
])ro))osition  never  t<M)k  the  fonn  of  a  settled  understanding.  On 
the  otiier  hand,  it  is  not  known  that  it  elicited  from  Brown  anv 
repugnance.  lie  may  have  kept  silence  the  In^tter  to  draw 
(tardoqui  into  actions  which  could  1>e  used  to  fon*e  Congress 
to  upliohl  vigorously  Kentucky's  demands  of  Spain  and  hiT 
re*piinMnents  of  StatehoiHl.  Brown  had  indiHHl  already  **oni- 
m  it  ted  liimself  as  an  advtn'ate  of  the  inde]>endenee  of  Kentucky 
witliin  \\w  Federal  Union.  In  April  and  May,  Madison  had  yet- 
siiaded  him  tliat  the  Mississi])pi  question  stood  a  better  ehamv 
of  sobition  un<ler  the  new  government  than  under  the  oM. 
.litY(*rs(in  liad  told  him  that  "the  navigation  of  the  ^lississippi 
wM-i,  piM-liaps,  the  strongest  trial  to  which  tlie  justice  of  tho 
t'i>ii«T:il  i;overnmeiit  could  be  put.**  In  July,  Brown  had  written 
to  lii^  Krntin-ky  friends  that  Spain  would  not  give  up  the  Mis- 
^i--.i]>]M  :»>  long  :is  Kentucky  was  a  part  of  the  United  State*, 
:(M«I  tilt 'If  i^  .^.niall  doubt  of  Brown*s  st^rions  apprehensions. 
Tlnrr  i^  little  qnc^^tion  that  ( iard«Npii,  in  someway,  linuight 
^Iniil:!!-  iiiijMirtnnMte  «'l:iinis  to  Ilenrv  Innes  and  George  Niclnv 
l.-i-^.  tuo  Mtlii-r  intlni'nti:il  K«>ntuckians.  The  extent  to  which 
X\\v^i*  tlir>>e  frientls  wmt  at  ( iardo(|ui\s  bidding  shows  them  at 
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least  to  have  been  indiscreet,  while  it  is  just  as  eertain  that  the 
conduct  of  Wilkinson  and  Judge  Sebastian,  in  the  way  in  which 
itnch  advances  were  met  by  tbeni,  proved  themselves  unmistak- 
able traitors.  Sebastian  niade  a  bold  acknowledgment  in  the 
end.  Wilkinson  sneakingly  sought  ever  after  to  cover  his  tracks. 
When  on  July  ''9  the  Kentucky  convention  met,  Wilkinson 
mad  a  w  f  us  n  B  own  u  ons  Congres  to  be 
d  s  b  d  h  nk       p  ud  n    to  re  eal  B    wn 

ac    u       of  Ga        u  9  ms  nuat  ng  p  om  ses      A    on   d    ab  e 
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part  of  tlie  convention,  irritated  by  tlie  procrastination  of  Con- 
gress, was  ready  to  follow  Wilkinson  and  Sebastian  in  declaring 
for  the  immediate  independence  of  Kentucky,  but  tlie  majority 
was  against  it.  The  conservative  stability  of  the  Scotcli-Irisli 
did  nmch  to  pro<luce  tlic  result,  though  the  efforts  of  the  east- 
iTU  nici'cliants  to  close  the  Mississippi,  and  tlie  avowed  purpose 
li)  seat  tlic  new  government  in  New  York,  instead  of  furtlier 
soutli.  brought  contrary  influences  to  bear. 

The  Wilkinson  fai-tion  finally  succeeded  in  getting  another 
convention  ordered  for  November,  but  before  it  met  tliere  were 
two  new  ]>hases  of  the  complex  political  condition  rapidly  de- 
veloping, and  they  need  considei'ation. 


u  repented  in  tbs  Bcwtou,  IT 
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It  liuil  lieeii  ail  object  of  Si>ain  to  iuiluce  the  American  fn»n- 
tit.'r.siiufii  to  settle  on  Liiuls  1>evoiKl  the  Mississippi.  Min'i  hail 
invited  Kobe  it  son  to  this  end.  Gardocjui  had  sent  einissiries 
to  the  western  eonntry  to  disclose  a  like  plan.  His  agents  foiiud 
little  willingness  to  accept  sueh  offers,  thongh  some  a4lventiin*iis 
spirits  like  Stenben  and  George  Kogei"s  Clark  were  reaily  X** 
h*nd  their  influence. 

In  July.  17JH8,  Siianish  troops  had  been  sent  to  fortify  Nrw 
Madrid,  a  position  on  the  river  some  distance  below  St.  Loiiix 
As  a  part  of  the  sehenie  to  strengthen  the  line  of  the  Missis- 
sipj)i  against  juratical  inn>ads  of  the  Americans,  Natchez  wa'i 
further  fortiiied,  and  a  fleet  of  ])ati'ol  boats  was  soon  plai.i.nl 
on  the  river. 

Colonel  (jeorg(*  Morgan  of  New  Jersey,  a  revolutionary  soldier, 
had  of  late  been  trying  to  induce  Congress  to  help  him  fouinl 
a  colony  ncuir  Kaskaskia.  This  pending,  Gai*doqui  sought  him 
with  an  offer  of  conce<ling  twelve  or  flfteen  million  acres  of 
land  at  New  Madrid.  On  Octolwfr  3,  1788,  the  tenns  were  m-i- 
tleil.  It  was  ex})ected  that  his  followers  would  bo  Protestants, 
and  guarantees  against  ivligious  interference  were  made.  Fivf 
trade  down  the  river  satisfied  the  commercial  nHpiinMnents. 
The  position  of  New  Madrid,  nearly  op]M>sitc  the  month  of  tlii- 
Ohio,  ^:ivr  earnest  of  a  large  town.  Morgan  issut^il  a  cinMilar 
s(;tting  forth  the  advantages  of  the  plan.  It  ]>romisi'4l  land  :it 
an  ciirhth  of  a  dollar  an  acre,  with  aid  in  buildinfr  dwellin<r(.  It 
srt  forth  tht»  richness  of  the  cinintrv,  the  abundance  «»f  buffaL* 
and  otlu*r  game,  which,  if  furnisluMl  by  contractors,  wonhl  inM 
a  jHMiny  the  )H)und.  Free  trans)M)rtation  down  the  Ohio  of  all 
houM'ln»lil  «'ffe«'ts  would  In*  given.  Schotdmastors  would  acii»iii- 
paiiy  the  emii^frants. 

( )nc  i^i  tlii'x*  rirrulars  coining  to  the  hands  of  Madison,  lie 
wiMtr  to  Washington  ( Maivh  :2*),  178i>)  that  it  eontaininl  "tin* 
iiiM^t  an! lit 'Ut if  and  pn-eist-  evidence  of  the  S]ianish  project  tlial 
li:i^  t-ohif  t(»  niv  kuowlcd'^e."  He  also  wrote  to  Jefferson  that 
*'  no  lion) it  tlir  ]n'oj(M>t  has  the  sanction  of  Gardocpii,**  and  thf 
Mi--l-^-i|»|ii  i*.  "  tilt   bait  ft»r  a  ilefection  of  the  western  jHNipIe." 

I  !ii^  nh>\i-nii'nt  of  (iard(M|ui  was  but  one  of  the  ri\'al  nit^"^ 
'M«^  wliii'li  I'^trani^fd  Min't  from  the  Sjianish  aj^nt  at  the  h^at 
•  •I  u'Vi  rnnnnt.  an<l  nritlirr  the  latter  nor  Wilkinson  was  satis- 
ti  -  i  vitii  till'  pro^jHct.      it  was  t<Ni  evidently  a  sinister  stn>ke  at 
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the  secret  plans  of  the  Spanish  faction  in  Kentucky.  Wilkin- 
son had  just  obtained  (August)  a  renewal  of  his  license  from 
Miro,  and  a  cargo  of  dry  goods  had  been  sent  up  the  river  to 
him,  accompanied  by  the  prudent  advice  from  his  confederate 
not  to  put  too  high  a  price  upon  his  wares,  for  fear  of  diminishing 
among  the  Kentuckians  the  advantages  of  Spanish  intercourse. 

The  other  new  phase  of  western  condition,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  on  being  developed  in  the  autumn  of  1788, 
was  not  on  the  side  of  the  Mississippi,  but  on  that  of  Canada. 
There  was  a  faction,  as  has  been  indicated,  among  the  Kentucky 
politicians,  who  looked  rather  to  France  than  to  Spain  for  the 
solution  of  their  difficulties.  It  was  hoped  that  France  would 
assert  her  right  to  Louisiana,  and  invite  the  west  to  a  share  in  it. 
Some  such  representation  had  been  made  to  the  French  minis- 
try, when  it  came  to  the  notice  of  the  English.  It  was  through 
some  one  at  Detroit  that  Lord  Dorchester's  attention  was  first 
called  to  the  chance  of  making  common  cause  with  the  disaiSected 
west.  The  same  informant  told  the  Canadian  governor  of  the 
movement  then  gathering  head  for  the  occupation  of  the  Mus- 
kingum country.  A  hint  was  also  given  of  that  disloyal  spirit 
which  the  secret  service  books  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  have  fas- 
tened, justly  or  unjustly,  upon  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  who 
was  at  this  time  a  leader  in  the  Ohio  movement.  This  corre- 
spondent of  Dorchester  adds  that  "  a  General  Parsons  among 
them  has  made  advances  to  establish  commercial  interests  with 
Canada."  If  this  could  happen  north  of  the  Ohio,  there  was  a 
glimmering  hope  that  some  similar  leader  might  be  found  south 
of  the  Ohio,  to  be  clandestinely  beckoned  into  toils.  Very 
likely  this  secret  informer  in  Detroit  was  a  half-pay  British 
officer.  Colonel  John  Connolly,  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  who 
in  1775  had  served  the  royal  cause  under  Lord  Dunmore.  For 
this  he  had  suffered  a  long  imprisonment.  He  had  also  a  dis- 
tinct personal  grievance  against  the  Americans  for  the  confis- 
cation of  some  property  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  He  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  how  it  was  the  commercial  instinct  of  the  east, 
particularly  of  New  England,  which  had  started  the  new  life  on 
the  Ohio,  and  had  sent  adventurous  people,  possessed  "of  a 
universal  facility,'*  to  fill  up  "  this  tempting,  though  remote 
country." 
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Connolly  was  such  a  person  as  Dorchester  needed  to  pn»W 
the  secret  impulses  of  the  settlers  south  of  the  Ohio.  lie  If  ft 
Detroit  in  October,  and,  proceeding  by  the  Miami,  reached  l^m- 
isville  in  time  to  witness  the  canvass  which  was  then  going  od 
among  tlui  electors  of  the  new  convention.  In  this  he  saw  Ww 
Spanish  and  anti-Spanish  factions  striving  for  mastery.  IK' 
heard  nuich  of  the  outspoken  advocacy  of  Wilkinson  on  thf 
Sej)aratist  side. 

AVliilc  Connolly  thus  looked  on,  he  gave  out  that  he  was  on 
the  sj)ot  simj)ly  to  see  after  his  own  interests  in  confiscatetl 
})roi)erty.  lie  admitted  his  real  object  cautiously,  and  probably 
never  committed  himself  to  many  persons.  Among  those  whom 
h(»  a[)j)roached  was  Cohmel  Thomas  ^larshalK  who  verj*  promptly 
reminded  him  that  if  Lord  Dorchester  meant  kindness,  he  liaJ 
best  first  sto})  the  raids  of  tlu»  Indians  on  the  frontiers.  I^ater, 
on  Novend)er  18,  1788,  or  thereabouts,  Connolly  met  Wilkin- 
son at  his  own  house.  To  him  he  disclosed  his  full  plans.  Ten 
thousand  men  were  to  l)e  sent  from  Canada  down  the  Missis- 
sij)pi,  while  a  British  fleet  forced  the  river  on  the  Gulf  side. 

^Vdkinson  was  not  more  pleased  with  seeing  his  own  plan* 
foiled  by  this  new  scheme  than  he  had  been  with  Gardoqui's 
projects.  Aecordiiigly,  by  the  aid  of  (-onfederates,  he  eausetl  a 
feigned  [)ersonal  attack  to  be  made  on  (^mnolly,  which  made  tlur 
spy  apprehensivt*  of  assassination,  and  promptetl  him  to  leave 
hastily  for  Detroit. 

Connolly,  who  on  reflection  thought  he  had  eseapetl  a  private 
j>lot,  and  that  really  half  the  Kentuckiaus  were  re.idy  for  his 
seheme,  made  a  rather  sanguine  rejKJrt  to  Dorchester.  The 
iiovernor's  l*'tters  to  Svdnev  show  that  certainlv  there  had  l^een 
some  considerable  n's]>onse  to  his  overtures.  The  hite  John 
Mason  r»ro\vn,  in  his  vindication  of  John  Brown,  brings  to 
li^Iit.  from  the  Knglish  archives,  a  paper  of  reflei*tions  from 
oiir  of  these  seeniini,^  clandestine  partisans.  A  few  wtH'kft 
after  Connolly's  disappearance,  both  ^larshall  and  Harry  lnnt*s 
eonnnunieated  to  Washington  what  they  knew  of  Connolly'* 
«loin'^«^. 

AVliIle  Connollv  was  still  in  Kentucky,  the  convention,  whose 
prrliminaiy  eanv.iss  he  hatl  been  wat<*liing  at  LouisviUe,  mot  at 
Danvilji-  on  N'ovcml)er  3.     It  had  appeared  at  one  time  as  if 
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Wilkinson  would  be  rejected  in  his  candidature,  but  his  skillful 
dissembling  sav^  him,  while  his  confederates  were  defeated. 

The  convention  adopted  an  address  to  Congress,  in  which 
it  was  said :  ^'  As  it  is  the  natural  right  of  the  people  of  this 
country  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  so  they  have  also  a  right, 
derived  from  treaties  and  national  compacts,"  and  these  rights 
'*  we  conjure  you  to  procure." 

Brown,  with  an  air  of  knowing  more  than  he  expressed,  ad- 
vised the  convention  to  wait  patiently  until  what  they  wanted 
came.  What  he  meant  by  this  enigma  is  clear  enough,  when 
Oliver  Pollock  informs  Miro  that  there  is,  in  Brown's  opinion, 
no  salvation  for  Kentucky  but  in  swinging  over  to  Spain. 

A  motion  was  made  to  send  a  temperate  and  respectful  ad- 
dress to  the  Virginia  Assembly,  urging  an  act  of  separation. 
Wilkinson  ^  tried  in  vain  to  substitute  a  vote  instructing  the 
delegates  in  the  Assembly ;  and  then  read  to  the  convention  a 
memorial  which  he  said  he  had  left  with  Mir6  to  be  sent  to 
Madrid.  From  the  best  evidence  obtainable  Wilkinson  in  this 
paper  had  unreservedly  committed  himself  to  the  Spanish  plot. 
In  all  these  steps  his  purpose,  by  his  own  confession  to  Mir6, 
was  to  foster  a  spirit  of  revolt,  and  to  irritate  Congress  to  some 
incautious  act.  When  such  views  obtained  as  Governor  Clin- 
ton had  openly  professed  to  Gardoqui,  namely,  that  the  peopling 
of  the  West  from  the  East  was  a  national  calamity,  it  was  not- 
difficult  to  hope  for  Congress  to  be  equally  indiscreet.  To 
help  on  such  a  plot,  Wilkinson  told  Miro  that  he  looked  to 
Spain  to  sow  other  seeds  of  discord  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  and  Miro  sent  his  friend  five  thousand  dollars  to  use  in 
tampering  with  the  conscience  of  the  unyielding. 

As  a  blind,  Wilkinson  further  moved  to  ask  Congress  to  take 
decided  action  against  Spain,  and  it  was  so  agreed. 

Itefore  tlie  year  closed,  Wilkinson  had  beji^un  to  think  that, 
after  all,  his  plans  might  irretrievably  fail.  Such  a  mischance 
was  }>erhai)s  hinted  at  by  his  confederate,  Dunn,  to  whom  St. 
Clair,  now  on  the  Ohio  with  a  show  of  military  authority,  and 
knowing  Wilkinson's  intrigues,  was  writing  in  a  warning  vein, 
and  hejr^ing  him  to  "  detach  Wilkinson  fnmi  the  Spanish  party." 
In  tliis  coiijun(»tion  Wilkinson  and  his  friends  sent  a  petition 
to  (iardoqui  for  a  grant  of  land  on  the  Yazoo  and  the  Missis- 
8i])pi :  and  writing  to  Miro  about  it,  he  infonned  him  that  his 
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pur]x>se  was  merely  to  secure  a  place  of  refuge  for  himself  and 
his  a<lherents,  in  case  it  should  become  necessary  to  have  one. 

This  measure  off  his  mimU  Wilkinson  msule  haste  to  show 
(lanloipii  how  im]K)rtant  a  factor  he  might  bei*onio  in  thwarting 
British  intrigue,  by  informing  that  Spanish  agent  (tlanuar}'  1, 
1789)  that  the  emissaries  from  Detroit  were  still  active'  in  the 
west,  fhist  at  the  same  time,  Kobertson,  thinking  t<i  propitiate 
Miro  by  naming  a  district  on  the  Cum1>erland  after  him«  wn)tt* 
(January  11,  17810^  as  did  later  General  Robert  Smith  ( Murt*h 
4),  that  the  time  was  approaching  for  the  Cumberland  |)eopIe 
to  join  with  Spain.  Wilkinson  almost  simultaneously  was  difu 
patching  a  new  flotilla  of  twenty  flatl)oats  to  continue  his  f^in- 
nu'i*cial  connection  with  New  Orleans.  So  it  seenieil  to  th»* 
S])anish  intriguers  north  and  s(»uth  that  there  were  to  1h*  n»neweil 
efforts  in  behalf  of  Si)ain,  before  her  American  confederate* 
slunk  away  to  the  YazcK>. 

Thc»  inauguration  of  the  new  government  at  New  York,  s«'t 
for  March,  was  not  far  distant,  and  time  would,  therefoiv,  before 
long  sliow  wliat  its  effect  was  to  1m»  on  Wilkinson's  puriXKvs, 
Washington,  with  the  interval  rapi<Ily  shortening  liefore  great 
res]H)nsibi1itIes  would  devolve  \\\Kn\  him,  and  fully  infonne<l  of 
wliat  was  doing  in  the  west,  caused  a  warning  to  1h»  insert«Ml  in 
tlie  Aftwaudna  (ifnvttv  that  this  Si>anish  intrigue  *'was  pre;:- 
nant  with  niucli  niisehii»f."  Later,  in  March,  1789,  not  Ion-: 
before  he  was  to  be  inaugurattMK  he  wrote  to  Innt^s :  *' I  havi* 
little  «loubt  but  that  a  j)erst»ver.'inee  in  t4*mi>erate  measures  will 
])rodnee  a  national  policy  nnitually  advantageous  to  all  |>arts  of 
the  Anieri(*an  He])ublie.'*  It  was  significant  of  a  steady  han<I 
ri*ady  to  grasj)  tin*  helm. 

Fr«>iii  a  letter  addressed  by  Wilkinson  to  Min't,  on  Febnianr 
1*J,  ITStK  Wf  learn  just  how  the  situation  seemed  to  that  iNinspir- 
ator,  or  rather  how  he  ehose  to  make  it  seem  to  his  oonfeilerate. 
Ilr  Msmirrd  him  that  the  Iradini;  men  in  Kentucky,  with  IIm* 
exei'ptinn  <it' ( 'oloiirls  Marshall  and  Muter,  were  committ4*«l  i«» 
'■  till"  iiii|MHtaiit  nbjiM'ts  to  whieh  we  aim  : '*  and  that  some  delay 
wa«.  ini'\  italih*  till  the  new  LTovemment  had  assi^nibletl  and  i It*- 
fhiml  it^cli*.  and  that  if  it  wouhl  1k'  in  the  way  of  resent ment, 
thf  -.tM'iiriiiL;  of  th»'  Vaznn  grant  might  prove  timely.  Me.in- 
whilf,  hr  t^^•^t^Ml  that  Spain  \v«ndd  not  rtdax  her  efforts  to  si^w 
(li^^rii^itm  in  the  wt>st.     lie  recounti'd  tlie  eircimistaiices  of  Con- 
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nolly's  mission  and  of  his  ignominious  flight.  He  said  there  is 
a  current  rumor  that  England  is  trying  to  restore  Gibraltar  to 
Spain  at  the  price  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas. 

Two  days  later  (February  14,  1789),  Wilkinson  dispatched 
a  second  letter.  In  this  he  regrets  that  Gardoqui,  instead  of 
Miru,  had  been  given  the  power  to  treat  with  Kentucky,  and 
hopes  that  the  Yazoo  country  will  enable  him  and  Miro  to  defeat 
the  plans  of  Gardoqui  and  Morgan  at  New  Madrid.  Mir6,  as 
it  appears  from  a  remonstrance  which  he  sent  on  May  20  to 
Madrid,  did  not  conceal  his  fears  that  Gardoqui  had  been  over- 
reached by  Morgan,  and  that  the  true  object  of  the  American 
was  to  plant  a  new  American  State  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
With  this  apprehension,  Miro  later  (July)  ordered  the  com- 
mandant at  New  Madrid  to  strengthen  his  defenses,  while  he 
did  ostensibly  what  he  could  for  the  comfort  of  the  new  colony. 

There  might  well  be  ground  for  fear  on  Miro's  part  that  with 
all  his  magnificent  vision  of  an  extended  Spanish  dominion,  he 
was  himself,  as  he  deemed  Gardoqui  to  be,  dealing  with  traitors, 
who  at  any  moment  might  turn  upon  him.  His  position  was 
certainly  a  trying  one.  Sent  to  govern  a  province,  his  govern- 
ment had  dispatched  a  covert  enemy,  with  powers  that  war- 
ranted him  to  invade  this  province  and  set  up  other  jurisdictions. 
Amid  all  this  perplexity  came  in  May  the  news  of  the  death  of 
the  Si>anisli  king  and  the  accession  of  Charles  IV.,  and  he  knew 
not  what  change  of  ]X)licy. 

The  Mississippi,  although  coveted,  was  in  fact  the  weak  side 
of  Louisiana,  for  it  opened  a  ])ath  to  her  enemies,  both  up  and 
down  its  course.  The  river  once  passed  and  in  control,  the 
mines  of  New  Mexico  were  within  the  invaders'  grasj).  New 
Orleans,  with  its  five  thousand  people,  sheltering  a  disaffected 
French  preponderance,  was  a  prize  for  any  daring  commander. 
The  forty-two  thousand  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  had  little  better 
cohesion  to  make  a  defensive  front. 

It  had  been,  if  it  was  not  now,  clear  to  Miro's  mind  that  the 
two  main  support-s  of  his  ho))es  were  Wilkinson  and  McGilli- 
vray,  —  the  one  to  seduce  the  west,  the  other,  su})posed  to  hold 
more  or  less  control  over  the  seventy  thousand  Indians  of  the 
southwest,  to  make  them  serve  as  a  barrier  to  Spanish  territory. 

To  add  to  Miro's  })erplexities,  he  had  become,  through  the 
communications  of  Wilkinson  and  Pollock,  aware  of  the  rival 
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intri;;iu\s  of  Fmnce  ami  Eiij^laiul.  France  had  pveii  up  ljt*\\- 
isiaiia  to  Spain  lu'cause  she  had  failed  to  secure  the  ivturns  >h»- 
wished  from  its  trade  and  mines.  Since  then,  the  Anierit-an 
suh<lue:*s  of  the  wihlerness  had  shown  her  that  the  trm*  wealth 
of  the  (Ireat  Valley  was  not  in  its  dejiosits  or  in  its  furs,  but 
in  its  a/^rieultural  j>r(Mluets.  This  development  was  n'lird  ujnui 
to  arouse  French  cupidity.  It  was  said  that  not  an  acre  hail 
hcen  cleared  about  Natchez  hut  bv  Americans,  who  were  ni»w 
supplying  the  markets  of  New  Orleans  from  their  farms.  — in»w 
reporteil,  with  probable  exa«^geration,  by  one  observer  as  ilinr 
thousand  in  innnl»cr,  avera«;inj;  f«>ur  hundivd  aci'es  i*ach.  Vvy 
ductiveness  like  this  nuule  somethin^ir  more  of  the  eountr>'  tiiau 
a  bulwark  of  the  New  Mexican  mines.  The  Fi-ench  nuist  n-- 
nu'uibcr,  it  was  set  forth,  that  l)V  <ijaining  the  west,  they  woiiU 
^ain  supremacy  in  the  market  for  Aax,  hemp,  and  w«m»L  aiM 
couM  drivt*  all  tol)a«*cos  out  of  the  trade  by  their  i»wu.  TIh-h' 
wen'  (hirtv  tliousand  4»hl  subjects  of  France,  thev  wen»  reniiinlt«l. 
wlio  htood  ready  to  welcome  them  in  place  of  their  Si»aiii>h 
masters.  IV^idc  these,  they  could  depend  on  the  sympathy  ami 
aid  of  the  French  on  the  Wa1)ash  and  in  Canada,  and  o]K'n  an 
asvluui  to  the  disatfected,  who  weni  alrcatlv  rtvini;  from  th»* 
Frcufh  shores  luforc  the  seethin;^  agitations  of  the  I{evoIuti«iii. 

In  aid  of  tins  Fn-ncli  scheme,  some  interostetl  |H^rsons  in  K»n- 
tucky  had  transmit trd  to  the  Fn'nch  n»prt»sentative  in  NVw 
Viirk  a  nu'Mioir  uimiu  the  fondition  of  the  westi*rn  eimntrv,  cah'ii- 
lated  to  atVt'rt  tin*  (iallic  imairination.  Fortunate! v,  it  t] id  n<*t 
brin^"  thr  tl ireful  t'tVeet*^  which  Barh»w*s  ])romis«'s  had  prinlin-.'^l 
(III  the  Ohio,  luileetl.  Keutuekv  at  this  time  had  nnn*h  mon-  h* 
ntt.  r  to  immlurant-i  than  tin*  ti*rritorv  north  of  the  Ohio.  Tlif 
iiiiur:nion  «'[  >«ttlei«^  wa^^  m»  rai>id  and  S4»  larj^e  that  it  is  dit^- 
iiili  t«»  r«:irii  a  coiiM'r\ative  estimate  of  it.  The  (  >hit>  and  th- 
i..;jd  tr<»rn  Klnie-^toiif  and  tin*  Wihlerness  Itoad  wen*  ernwiit-^l 
Aiili  tlir  train-  •»!'  pi.in«'er-«.  Durini;  the  twelve  mcmths  dividi^l 
I..  lA.-ri  17^^  and  17"^!^  to  take  no  account  *>f  the  overlan-i 
jn-.-. .  !ii.  iii«-.  TUiiiiN  ilinu-^aiiil  ih'rMins  had  |>:isA4Hi  flown  the  Olii-', 
{..<.'  I  'It  IbiiMiai.  in  i  iiiht  m'  nine  hundred  Inrnt-s.  With  thein 
.■iiijTiil  -s.-vrn  tli.iu-anil  hor^e*,.  thret*  tIions:ind  cows,  niin' 
i,i;;.;i..|  -hi  •■)»,  iiii'l  ^i\  huiulred  wairons, — and  all  wen\  with 
I.    .  .  \ri-|itii>n-.  Ix'iihd  tor  tlh-  Kentucky  settlements. 

III!  ir  wi  le  at  thi-^  time.  a>  iHiutrastetl  with  the  8i*aiit  {Mipulji' 
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tion  north  of  the  Ohio,  not  a  great  deal  short  of  one  hundred 
thousand  souls  in  the  settlements  *of  Kentucky,  Cumberland, 
and  Watauga.  What  disturbed  Miro  most,  and  offered  the 
greatest  inducement  to  the  French  and  English  factions,  was 
that  more  than  twenty  thousand  riflemen,  a  large  part  mounted, 
were  ready  to  belt  their  fringed  shirts  for  any  emergency. 
Kentucky  alone,  it  was  thought,  could  send  ten  thousand  mili- 
tia to  a  point  of  danger,  and  her  mounted  patrols  were  always 
alert  in  the  traveled  ways. 

In  urging  an  alliance  with. France,  its  advocates  claimed  that 
the  Alleghanies  forbade  for  the  west  all  communication  with 
the  Atlantic ;  that  the  unity  of  the  Republic  ^^  was  broken  by 
the  mountains ; ''  that  the  success  of  the  seaboard  could  not 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  west.  ^^  The  west,  in  short, 
requires  a  protector.  The  first  who  will  stretch  out  its  arms 
to  it  will  have  the  gi'eatest  acquisition  that  could  be  desii*ed  in 
the  New  World." 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  project  of  a  French  alliance, 
looming  as  it  did  at  times  in  excitable  minds,  ever  made  much 
progress.  Its  real  effect  was  to  thwart  and  incite  by  turns  die 
energies  of  both  the  English  and  the  Spanish. 

The  British  scheme  had  more  of  reality  in  it ;  but  it  also 
failed  of  maturity.  That  there  were  in  the  west  supporters 
of  an  English  connection,  beyond  the  numbers  which  Connolly 
encountered,  would  seem  to  be  evident  from  the  correspondence 
of  Dorchester  with  the  home  government.  In  one  of  the  gov- 
ernor's dispatches  (April  11,  1789)  he  transmitted  some  "des- 
ultory reflections  of  a  gentleman  of  Kentucky,"  which,  if  not 
the  work  of  Wilkinson,  was  in  quite  his  manner,  and  would  have 
e!i)])hasized  tluit  intriguer's  faithlessness  to  Miro,  had  he  known 
of  it.  The  writer  says  that  "  the  politics  of  the  western  country 
must  s]>eedily  eventuate  in  an  appeal  to  Spain  or  Britain."  In 
transmitting  this  paper,  Dorchester  wrote  that  the  factions  in 
Kentucky  that  promised  best  looked  to  an  alliance  with  Great 
Britain,  for  the  pur])ose  of  detaching  that  region  from  the 
Union  and  capturing  New  Orleans.  The  people  urge,  said 
Dorchester  in  effect,  that  Spain  had  heli>ed  the  United  States 
against  England,  and  that  there  was  now  the  chance  to  pay 
them  off.  Still,  they  wanted  no  active  assistance  till  New 
Orleans  was  captured.     Having  thus  put  the  case,  Dorchester 
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asktul  the  ministry  how  far  he  oould  safely  go  in  re^^poniluu:  to 
such  ai>}>eal<. 

Ill  this,  as  in  other  problems,  the  newly  instulleil  fetieral  gov- 
eniment  was  likely  to  prove  an  antagonist  to  deal  with,  diifereiit 
from  the  defunct  eon teile ration.  Grenville  seems  to  have  su'- 
}»ei-te«l  this,  and  cautioneil  IX*rchester  against  active  interfereiKv. 
Wilkinson  was  well  aware  of  the  changetl  conditions,  antl  -»n 
September  17,  17>1*.  he  wrote  to  Min*»,  in  a  pitiable  ami  M-lf- 
eon victim^  >i»irit :  "  I  have  voIiintariU  alienateil  mvself  fmm  \\x 
l'nit«'d  States,  ami  am  not  yet  acxvptevl  by  Sjuiin.  I  have  re- 
j»'eteil  the  proffereil  honors  and  rewanls  of  Great  Britain.  \*liilf 
Werlinini:  tlie  jireemiue«ee  which  cv>iirte«l  my  acceptamv  in  tW 
United  States.  I  have  givt-n  my  time,  my  pn>^>erty,  and  evtn 
exeition  of  my  faculties  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  S|>auL*h 
iiioiian-hv.  Bv  this  o induct  I  have  hazarded  the  indi«niati<>ii  vl 
the  American  Union." 

While  tin-  de^i>*jmlency  i»as  gn>wing  u[K>n  him.  Wilkinson 
ha«l  faile«l  <»t  an  ele*tii»n  to  the  o  invention,  which  met  on  ^\\h 
-".  17**'.».  WitliMut  lii>  leadership  the  Se^iaratist  faction  hanlU 
« laird  a>-«.*rt  it-t-lf.  The  ne^  prv^josition  of  Virginia  vliirh 
«;iin»'  li.-fiire  thf  o«iivtnt:on  ha«l  s*.>me  objectionable  pn»vi>it>n* 
a-  t'»  ill*'  |i'il'i:i-  hiii.l-.  ar.ii  i:  was  fi^ond  necessary  to  take  fur- 
tl.»-i  t:iii.-  !<•  -trie  tl;»-  tiifir-r*  ::t>i-s-  So.  the  ci>n  vent  ion  atljt»ura- 
::  .:.  K-i.tU'ky  \\;i-  n-*:  \'i  a  State:  but  the  S|iani^h  ipie>tii»n 
i.i  ;   1-*  a    ;^'r»:it  .Italf    it-  imj^^rtance.  anil  was  for  a  whit 

•  ;r  '.:    j'ji:.^'  ■■■.;:  "i  1--  ;il  |Kdities. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

UNCERTAINTIES   IN   THE   SOUTHWEST. 

1790. 

When  the  new  federal  government  was  put  in  operation, 
there  was  one  Northern  and  one  Southern  State  still  without 
tlie  Union.  In  November,  1789,  North  Carolina  had  adopted 
the  constitution.  Many  questions  touching  the  western  country 
south  of  Kentucky  could  not  be  considered  till  North  Carolina 
had  thus  acted.  This  region  rounded  out  the  country,  in  con- 
ception at  least,  to  the  Mississippi,  and  although  Rhode  Island 
still  remained  recusant,  not  acceding  till  May,  1790,  Oliver 
Wok'ott  might  well  say,  because  of  Rhode  Island's  insignifi- 
cance, that  the  '*  ju'cession  of  North  Carolina  has  blasted  the 
hopes  of  the  anti-federalists."  With  small  delay,  on  February 
25,  1790,  through  a  deed  signed  by  her  senators,  North  Caro- 
lina ceded  to  the  United  States  the  region  now  called  Tennessee, 
a  territory  then  reckoned  as  extending  east  and  west  three  hiui- 
dred  and  sixty  miles,  and  north  and  south  over  a  degree  and  a 
half  of  latitude.  The  occupants  of  this  territory,  now  some 
tliirty  thousand  more  or  less,  were  not  consulted,  and  the  Indian 
title  still  covered  it,  except  at  the  east,  where  the  Franklin  ex- 
])erimcnt  had  been  tried,  and  towards  the  west,  where  some  two 
thousand  scpiare  miles  surrounded  Nashville  as  a  |)olitical  centre. 
Within  the  cession  lav  lands  a.ssured  to  the  Chickasaws  bv  the 
treaty  of  Hopewell  (January  10,  1783),  and  others  confirmeil 
to  the  C^herokees  by  the  treaty  of  November  28,  1785,  which 
were  still  further  to  be  increased  by  the  treaty  of  Holston,  July 
2,  1701.  The  lands  thus  ])reserved  to  the  tribes  made  about 
five  million  acres  in  the  east  and  central  regions,  with  about 
half  as  much  more  towards  the  Mississippi.  In  addition.  North 
Carolina  had  already  pledged  considerable  areas  to  her  revolu- 
tionary soldiers,  to  individual  grantees,  and  for  the  redemption 
of  her   scrip,  so  that  the  United    States  got  little  or  nothing 
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uiuler  the  cession  bi»voiul  the  iurisilictioii  over  the  fortv-five 
thousiiiid  s<|iiiire  inik»s  which  constituted  the  territory,  hulti'il, 
it  was  thouj^^ht  that  North  Carolina  in  lier  piwioiis  j^rants  had 
exceeded  the  ai-ea  of  the  country  by  half  a  million  acres. 

On  April  2,  Congress  jiccej)ted  the  cession,  and  in  May,  that 
body  set  up  the  ceded  territor}',  to  which  was  pn*suniaiily 
added  the  narrow  east  and  west  strip  already  made  ov*t  l»y 
South  Carolina,  as  "'the  Territory  south  of  the  river  ()lii<i." 
This  act  creati^d  a  <x*>venior,  and  also  thi'ee  judges,  wln>  wt-n*  !•► 
yield  to  a  territorial  assembly  when  the  i)opu]ation  could  slmw 
a  bixly  of  tive  thousand  voters.  The  new  government  was  to 
Ik*  guided  by  ])rovisions  similar  to  those  of  the  ordinance  \i 
1787,  except  that  slavery  was  not  prohibite<1.  William  IMouiit. 
a  North  C^arolinian  of  ])opular  yet  dignified  manners,  who  en- 
joyed the  conlidcncc  of  thtj  people,  was  ma<Ic  gc»vemor,  ivachiii;' 
his  }H)st  in  ()ctol>er.  The  territory  was  dividinl  into  two  inili- 
tiiry  districts,  the  t»astern  of  which  was  placed  under  Scvior, 
now  made  brigadier-general,  and  the  western  wider  Kobertsitn, 

to  whom  was  accorded  a  like  nink. 

» 

As  to  the  country  south  of  the  new  government,  there  was* 
conflict  «>f  claims  between  the  l^nitetl  States  and  (ieorgia.  Tin* 
federal  governm«*nt  insisted  tliat  it  was  acquii'od  fnnn  (in^t 
Ib'itain  l»v  the  trcatv  of  1782,  the  mother  ctMrntr^'  havini; 
yi«'ldcd  tbcrrby  the  title  which  she  assumed  under  the  ppvla- 
ination  of  17»)»i  in  making  it  a  part  of  west  Florida.  WWn 
slie  thus  took  it  from  that  region  and  allowed  it  to  the  Tniltil 
Slates,  it  was  licr  purpost\  if  Lord  Lansdowne*s  <»onfession  is  t'» 
l)f  bt'licvi'd,  to  niak«'  discord  thiM-ebv  between  the  voun*r  Kcj*"!*- 
lir  and  llu-  lionsr  ot"  l^)urb<m.  Wliether  intending  or  not.  -ili'* 
<iiccr«MbMl  in  th:it  purpos**.  (ieorgia  contended  for  prior  rli:lit> 
ti»  tlii"-  dri>:it:il»K'  n'j^ioii  undrr  lu»r  charter,  and  8lie  was  n<»*" 
lioliliim  it,  .'I-*  the  roiintv  of  !>ourbon.  boundtnl  on  the  south  l>^ 
tiir  international  lin«*  ot'  *>]  ,  ami  on  the  north  by  the  Yu7<n> 
lii\ii-.  (ii'ori^ia's  |irit«-nsion  of  at'quiring  the  Indian  tilK* 
wiiliin  tills  tniitorv  was  ailiudufd  to  be  ille«;aK  siniH?  the  riilht 
m|  |iri«  ni])tiMn  ^va'^  r«".«Tve«l  to  the  I'^nited  States  under  tin* 
|-.«lr?:d  ( 'iin-tltMti.»n  uliieh  (ieorgia  had  acoeptod.  She  haJ 
I.  t'u-i'il  to  i^narantrf  the  tit  If.  however,  to  large  trai*ts  of  laml* 
in   tlie   Va/.oo  eon n try.  wliieh  she  had   grante<l,  in  the  first  in- 
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staiice,  to  :i  coiniiaiiy  fmiiiod  in  Cliailcston,  and  known  as  the 
Simtli  ('ari>lin;i  Coiiiiiaiiy,  and  later  t.)  otiior  coiu])anies  known 
as  tho  Virfjiiiia,  Teiint'ssce,  aiul  Ocorgia  vonipaiiies.  These 
grants  had  heen  made  in  I)f(;eniliei-,  1789,  that  to  the  South 
Caiolina  Coiniiiiny  einhraciiig  ton  million  acres,  that  to  the  Vir- 
fjinia  Company  eleven  million  four  hundred  thousand  acres,  and 
that  to  the  Tennessee  ('i>ni|>any  funr  million  acres.  She  threw 
the  ))iirden  of  proteetiii';  the  settlers  upon  the  companies,  and 
this  opened  complieations  with  Spain,  further  affecting  the 
ijuestion  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 
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Of  the  territory  thus  banded  over  to  another  military  dirwv 
tion,  the  Choetaws  and  Chiekasaws  laid  claim  to  \xxrU  of  it, 
and  tlironghout  the  whole  of  it,  Spain  professed  that  she  liad 
jurisdiction. 

One  Dr.  Jaines  O'Kallon,  a  man  about  forty-five,  and  an 
adventurer,  was  made  a«;^eiit  of  the  South  Carolina  Coin]wny. 
lie  wrote  on  May  24,  1790,  from  Lexington  to  Min'),  statinu' 
tliat  h«,*  was  prepareil  to  treat  for  making  this  debatable  eountn* 
a  })n)vince  of  Spain,  and  hinting  that  if  their  negotiations  siir- 
(•ceded,  other  western  eonun unities  were  prepare*!  to  take  simi- 
lar steps.  He  said  tliat  within  eighteen  months  he  should  havr 
at  his  beck  some  ten  thousand  men,  eaj)able  of  liearing  ami's, 
and  that  in  June  lie  would  visit  Xew  Orleans  for  a  eonferemv. 

Miro  could  not  fail  to  see  Wilkinson's  hand  in  all  this,  ainl 
O*  Fallon  had  indeed  been  in  conference  with  that  so  fardis:i|w 
pointed  treason-monger,  who  had  been  watching  the  movement. 
as  affording;  a  new  Held  for  his  intri*jues.  As  earlv  :is  Jaiiu- 
arv,  171K),  he  had  tried  to  injji'atiate  himself  with  (TFallt'ii 
and  his  associates,  pleading  his  ability  to  induct*  the  Spani**!! 
authorities  to  (pii«*t  the  adverse  inten»sts  of  the  C^h<H'taws.  In 
dune,  171*0.  writing  from  Frankfort,  Wilkinson  notified  Min* 
that  <)* Fallon's  plans  were  in  the  Spanish  interests,  though  tlif 
man  himself  was  somewhat  vain  and  flighty.  ''  I  am,  never- 
theless/' wrote  Wilkinson,  "  inclinecl  to  put  faith  in  him." 

()' Fallon's  seheme  was  to  oryfanize  a  fon»e  in  Kentuckv,  aii*l 
tioating  with  it  ilown  the  Mississippi,  to  t:ike  |>ossession  of  tlk' 
eoimti  V,  with  (leorgti  Kogei*s  Clark,  as  rumor  went,  in  militan' 
rommand.  It  was  given  out  that  the  federal  authorities  fa von'«l 
thi*  niideitakiiiu:,  and  wonhl  adopt  the  military  establishment. 
^^'ill^ill'^«^n  an^l  S.-vier,  with  a  body  of  disappointed  Franklin 
null.  \\.«ie  rxpectrd  to  t\>llow  and  make  the  settlement. 

In  tlii-i  statr  of  atV:iirs.  Miro  wrote  to  Madrid  (August  1<^». 
dr-rs  ililiiir  til,,  \\x\n\  of  the  South  Cartdina  Conij>any  as  extentl- 
Iti-  t'loiii  rl^htreii  miles  above  Natchez  to  thirty  miles  aUnf 
tlir  ^  ;i/o.».  all  i»r  whirh,  as  he  representeil,  was  within  tlie 
S|iani-h  jnr  I'^^lirfion.  lie  doul»t«»<l  the  ])oliey  of  harlnmng  «»n 
>|«;iiM-h   t«ri'if«ny  a   separate  community  with  its  own  military 

•  •I  ^-nii/.itiori.      It  d«Ms  not   appear  that  he  was  aware  that  tin? 

•  ■••iiij):m\ ,  ill  nidiT  tn  secure   settlers,  had  given  out  a  purp<><«^ 
t«»  Miakr  in  du<'  time  an  American  State  of  their  colonj«  and  it 
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may  well  be  doubted  if  the  projectors  had  any  such  real  inten- 
tion. Miro,  who  was  never  quite  sure  of  Spain's  maintaining 
herself  on  the  Mississippi,  had  enough  suspicion  of  the  com- 
pany's avowed  aim  to  fear  that  it  would  become  an  aggressive 
enemy,  unless  Spain  should  in  some  way  obtain  control.  Wil- 
kinson, with  that  devilish  leer  which  he  knew  how  to  employ 
upon  occasions,  had  intimated  that  the  best  way  to  secure  this 
control  was  to  make  the  Choctaws  so  harass  the  settlements 
that  the  colonists  would  turn  to  Miro  for  protection.  In  the 
same  letter  the  governor  informed  the  minister  at  Madrid  that 
he  had  already  taken  steps  to  act  on  Wilkinson's  advice. 

The  lands  of  the  Virginia  Company  lay  north  of  those  of  the 
South  Carolina  Company,  being  a  stretch  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  along  the  river  and  running  to  34°  40'  north  lati- 
tude, and  so  comprising  what  he  calls  a  part  of  the  hunting- 
ground  of  the  Chickasaws,  a  tribe  in  the  main  friendly  to  the 
whites,  but  not  always  controlling  their  young  bucks.  Still 
farther  north  were  the  lands  of  the  Tennessee  Company.  All 
the  companies'  territories  extended  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  back  from  the  river.  To  the  lands  of  the  latter  com- 
pany, Miro  acknowledged  the  Spanish  claim  to  be  less  certain. 

In  one  way  these  new  developments  gave  Miro  some  hope. 
He  felt  that  Wilkinson,  who  had  so  far  talked  much  and  done 
little,  might  now  find  a  better  field  for  his  intrigue.  The  gov- 
ernor complained  of  the  small  gain  which  Morgan  had  made 
farther  up  the  river,  and  charged  him  with  preferring  rather 
to  enjoy  his  ease  in  New  Jersey  than  to  endure  the  hardships 
of  the  new  colony.  He  thought  further  that  the  trade  which 
Wilkinson  had  been  suflFered  to  develop  between  Kentucky  and 
New  Orleans  had  worked  to  embarrass  the  rival  scheme  at  New 
Madrid. 

Miro  told  the  minister  that  if  O'Fallon's  proposition  was 
refused,  the  alternative  for  Spain  was  to  push  in  settlers  in 
such  numbers  as  to  hold  the  region,  and  he  adds  that  if  the 
Americans  oppose,  he  will  use  the  Indians  as  Wilkinson  had 
suggested. 

There  were  other  chances  which  Miro  was  glad  to  recognize, 
for  the  Creek  half-breed,  McGillivray,  who  we  shall  see  hatl 
just  been  invited  to  New  York,  had  written  to  the  governor  in 
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May,  1790,  that  though  he  was  indeed  going  thither  to  conclude 
a  ])eaee  with  the  Americans,  he  had  no  intention  of  desertin;; 
his  Spanish  friends,  and  was  even  prepared  in  due  time  tn 
assist  the  Spaniards  in  attacking  the  South  Carolina  intrudfi>. 
!Miro  took  (jourage  from  this  as  he  wrote  to  McCiillivrav  in 
August,  1790. 

Hut  the  movement  of  O'Fallon  was  not  to  come  to  anv  siich 
conclusion,  for  a  finishing  blow  had  been  dealt  in  New  York 
just  at  the  time  when  McGillivray  was  anuising  Knox  and  liU 
fellow  negotiators.  In  August,  1790,  Washington,  who  was 
kept  informed  of  the  militaiy  prej)aration8  in  Kentucky,  issin^l 
a  proclamation,  signifying  his  intention  to  Kup])ress  by  fonr  any 
hostile  movemtqit  against  the  Sj)anish.  So  it  was  that,  in  the 
spring  of  1791,  the  ju'oject  was  abandoned.  On  March  ii 
Jefferson  had  instriiet(»d  (ieorge  Nicholas  to  arrest  O' Fallon. 
By  this  time  Hamilton's  scheme  of  finance  had  so  carrietl  up  the 
national  and  state  scrip  that  it  could  be  used  to  iK'ttcr  ailvan- 
tagr  than  in  buying  Yazoo  lands,  and  there  were  no  securi- 
ties ft>r  the  adventui'ers  to  work  with  ;  and  furthermore  tlw 
national  g<»veruuu'ut  was  j)reparing  to  protect  the  Indians 
against  state  machiuatioiis  in  the  dis])ossil  of  the  Iudian>* 
lands.  So  th«*  c(nu])anies  and  O'Fallon  vanished  fn>m  sij;lit. 
In  the  following  August,  the  agent  of  the  South  Candina  Com- 
pany, who  had  Iteeu  ]>laee<l  at  Walnut  IlilL  abandoned  Iii^ 
]»ost,  and  hostilitii's  on  the  Mississippi  wen»  averted. 

It  is  now  time  to  look  after  McCiillivrav  and  his  tnMtv.  Tlie 
Sj>ain>li  tradrrs  in  Mol)ile,  since  the  English  surrenderee!  tk 
Indian  tnirtir  in  17S:i,  had  nev^r  been  able  to  keeji  it  wy  to 
tlu*  pm^piious  rt»ndition  in  which  they  recelviHl  it:  but  sm-li  »■' 
it  \\;l•^  thrv  found  till'  n-adiest  cliaiinel  for  it  in  ascendiiijr 'I"' 
Mobile  :iiid  Aliibama  rivers^  —  sluggish  stn^ams  that  oflfentl  «" 
iiii-it  ob^tarl.'s.  l>y  an  u]»p4'r  attiuent,  the  TonddgUf,  tlh'\ 
r.:nlir.|  a  villaiTi'  of  \\\r  Cliirkasaws  near  its  sourct\  and  tliemv, 
L\  a  tlnir-milr  pnrtau«'  thniuuli  a  n»gion  cecbHl  for  tnnlini:- 
|in>t>  Ii\  tin*  trratv  of  I  Idprwdl,  tliry  could  get  into  the  basin 
.it"  lilt  'rnini'^-i-i-,  'I'll  it  In  T  ]»asscd  ti-ader  and  warrior  villi 
•  t|ii:il  I  a-«'.     riii.Ua-^aw.  ( 'Imctaw,  ( 'reek,  and  ChePokot\  i-oinini 
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?r.iT.  1"  •<  .  -^;l-  ■:.:«. ii;^'-  *-i»t  '^L-  :niir*ni  ^"'ii::^  ziiither  r«'i.*«'n«'Ii>le 
...-   ^  :iz...-ii    frvriii:.-.   i;i«i  "^'l-    -rT-iii  TT-r^tarvti   in   ilue  time  i^' 

r  ;■:  :..^-  :„•    rL.-^z  -.z  «.»  Fill-  q  "w^Xs  l***  :•>  vhjme  t«">  anv  v^i.-h 

;  .'":  •:  :^r:  "::_-:  'v.-.^r:  M  <  r. ^.r:iy  -^^s  iru'L-^in:;  Kn«»x  ami  bi* 
:-:_  V  i^rj  :lj.:.  :**.  *.::  A  :^">*,  lT*.-^.».  ^^  a  •Linton,  who  *as 
A-'  T  .:.:   ;  ..-rL    :  "..►- :»i7v  r-r^-ianiriocL'?  in  K»riitii».-kv.  i<Mirii 

L  -•  1-  :..  -  .  -'-'.  .is^'::.<  :1.-  >[an>h.  Sj  it  wa>  that,  in  ihf 
-:-::. J  ■  f  IT  •!.  :!.►  •  r-  '-».:  w^^.  iluiuA-neil.  On  Man-h  'I'L 
-^ -:!-.'-<  :.  !.  t  :  ii.^rr'i- :r-ii  tiri-r'^n  Nioh^'la*  to  arrv^t  C_)'F'allon. 
r»i  ":.>  ::;:.♦  il  ti..:*:.  :.  *  ^  :.*  iiir  oi  truin^.v  tuul  ?«>  oarrieil  up  ihi* 
I.  :":•  :..il  .tr.'l  ^'a:--  -^  rii-  :"a.i:  ::  Lv.rili.I  W-  u<*.-d  to  letter  a^lva^ 
:,i.'-  :'...i:i  i:*  t  .y::.^  Yaz--'  hiruU.  and  there  Wfiv  no  "iet'uri- 
t>-  :■  :•  :L'"  iii  .-:.:L;r»rr^  :■•  w.irk  with:  and  furthmnore  the 
L;tt:-:.  vl  ^-  \'i :.:.,' :".  u:i-  prvi<ir:ii;r  ti>  protect  the  IihliaD'^ 
:ij:>i:>"  -"iir*  i:-:i-  L::.-i:'.«::-  in  th»-  ili^ii^^al  of  the  Iiuliau"' 
liiii-.      >■- 'i.'-  r- i:.:  .i:.:*  -  ariii   ( >*p'allon  vani>htil  iroui  <,:\\l. 

m 

I:i  rli^-  :- r.  '^iv.^  A*;^*;-".  :ii'.-  a^rent  of  the  >«nith  Carolina  (.V«ni- 
j  iiiv.  %k1.'  Ill  l-r.:.  jil.i.'il  at  Wahiiit  Hill,  abandonoil  hi* 
!   ••.^  ;i:iil  li'-::li:i»  -  ••:i  'li*-  Mi.-^issipjn  were  averteil. 

h  i-  ii-'A  tiiii.  T.I  I...'k  afr*'!'  ML-tiillivrav  and  his  tn^atv.  Tlie 
^:'.i:.:-.!!  rri-:- !  -  :!i  M--l«il»-.  -iiu-e  tin-  Kn«rHsh  sum»ntlePinl  tlie 
li.ii.i:;  •!:itl>  !:  IT'^J,  l.a.l  ii»vrr  iK'iMi  alJe  to  keej»  it  ii]»  to 
•!..  1. 1. -j '■■?.-•:-  .-.iiiiiiri'iii  in  whjih  tliev  rei*eivt»il  it:  hut  Mifh  a* 
'.•   .\  I'  M,.  vr'.i!;'!  til-    I'luli'-t  ilianmd  for  it  in  asi-entliii'j  th*- 

M    i.I.-   .h.l  .\I»-';iiiia  rlv.-r-i. luL:ui-«h  streams  that  off*  W  n" 

ji.  I*  ..l.-*.i.l.  *.  \W  ail  upptr  affluent,  the  Tomhij^lur,  thiA 
..:,.!,.  .1  •  \ -ill,.-  Mt  ill'-  <  'liii-ka^aw-i  near  its  sourtv,  anti  themv. 
!..  ..  :Ii!. . -ii.:l-  ]HiiT.i.:.'  tlniiMuh  a  rej^on  eedwl  ftir  tnuli"::- 
|...^!-  \'\  :]..  tii  .iT\  ••!"  I  I«»|»f\\ill.  iln-y  could  «j€*t  into  the  l*i»>in 
..1  !!;.  I*.  M t J- ■-.-..■.  Tliitni?-  pa-'^i-d  trader  and  warriur  with 
,  .j:  ,1  .  :,^.-.     i  l.i.k;i-.;i\v.  <  "In  m -taw.  ( 'reek,  and  Chei\»ket\  c'Oiiiinu' 
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from  different  directions,  had  often  combined  here  for  fatal 
forays  along  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  settlements  or 
had  scattered  in  scal})ing  ])arties  to  ap{)ear  and  disa])|M.*ar  in 
a  night.  Tlie  most  ivstless  of  the  savages  were  the  Chii'ka- 
maugas,  a  small  and  inde])endent  band  of  Chei*okees,  youthful 
buciks  themselves,  and  likely  to  be  joined  at  times  by  the  roviu^' 
youngsters  of  the  other  tribes.  They  had  caused  Colonel  Mar- 
tin, in  his  efforts  to  keep  the  fi*ontier8  quiet,  more  anxiety  tliau 
any  of  the  other  tribes,  and  he  had,  under  varying  fortuiit-s 
advanced  upon  them  and  retired  time  and  again.  Of  lato, 
Knox,  the  secretary  of  war,  had  kept  tlie  local  forces  as  murk 
on  th(*  defensive  as  could  be  done,  in  the  hopes  that  the  pnn-(>- 
(*ations  to  war  would  cease.  It  was  the  hostility  of  this  rutliWs 
band,  after  Sevier  had  lost  his  hold  upon  the  abortive  Frankliu 
commonwealth,  which  had  induced  the  settlers  south  of  the 
Holston  and  Fi»ench  Broad  rivers  to  unite  for  protection,  despite 
any  api)eal  for  forbearance. 

It  is  not  easy  to  roach  any  sjitisfactory  estimate  of  the  num- 
bers at  this  time  of  th(»si»  southern  tril>es.  There  were,  perhaj^ 
two  thousand  live  IniudnHl  warriore  among  the  Cherokees,  ami 
tli(*v  came  in  closer  contact  witli  the  Americans  than  anv  others, 
and  had  of  late  Wnm  talking  of  migrating  beyond  the  Missis- 
si  p])i.  They  Ik'hI  easily  learned  the  timely  art,  when  the  white* 
]>nshcd  them  too  hard,  of  sending  complainbt  to  the  authorities. 
*'  We  arc  drove*  as  it  were  into  tlu»  sea,"  they  said  on  tuie  oc«»a- 
sion.  *'  AVc  have  hardly  land  sufficient  to  stand  njMni.  We 
arc  neither  lish  nor  birds.  We  cannot  live  in  the  water,  niir 
in  the  air! "  They  were  fond  of  making  treaties,  and  n4>t  very 
faithful  in  the  (»l)servance  of  them. 

Tlu*  Creeks  were  more  numerous,  and  spent  their  ^Tirvin^ 
rai;:e  uHMc  readily  upon  the  (leorgians,  who,  with  the  S|««i- 
iai'ds  in  FloridM.  were  tlieir  nearest  neighbors  on  the  ea^t  ami 
sMiitli.  The  < 'hiM'taws  Were  su])j>os(»d  to  be  much  mon»  mi- 
iiH'ioiw  than  the  ni-arer  trilies,  l)ut  their  remoteness  gt»n«TaIlv 
piMVriited  nmre  t]i:iii  siiimII  ]Kirti(>s  of  vagrant  warriors  ji mm iiif 
tlh-  otlirr  trilM--;.  Tlie  ( 'hicka^^aws  were  as  a  rule  the  most  tr.u-t- 
;il-l»"  «fl'  :ill.     Tliey  were  a  liaiidsouie  racc,  and  nxle  a  fine  hree»l 

nl     ]|iir>:r«^. 
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with  the  Spanish  officials,  who  were  said  to  receive  more  than 
<£  12,000  a  year  from  that  commercial  house.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
denied  that  McGillivray  got  a  good  store  from  both  of  the  bar- 
gainers. He  had  before  this  sought  to  make  the  Georgians  buy 
at  a  good  price  an  immunity  from  the  raids  of  his  people,  and 
on  their  refusal  he  had  taught  them  that  his  price  was  much 
less  than  the  cost  of  war. 

In  this  pass,  Georgia,  whose  frontiers  faced  the  Creeks  all 
along  the  Altamaha  and  Oconee,  had  appealed  to  the  general 
government  for  aid,  at  a  time  when  rumors  multiplied  in  New 
York  that  Spain  was  inciting  the  Creeks,  and  the  English  the 
Shawuees,  to  make  a  general  war. 

Kiiox  saw  in  a  Creek  war  a  pretty  certain  forerunner  of 
one  with  Spain,  and  having  some  intimations  of  McGillivray's 
greed,  imi)ortuned  Washington  to  invite  that  leader  to  come 
to  the  seat  of  government.  At  the  same  time  he  prepared  for 
a  failure  l)y  dispatching  troops  to  the  Georgia  frontiers.  The 
messenger  of  peace  wjis  Colonel  Willet.  The  invitation  was 
aceei)ted,  and  in  June  McGillivray  and  twenty-eight  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  Creeks,  marching  through  the  New  York 
streets  under  an  escort  of  Tammany  sachems,  were  conducted  to 
General  Knox's  house,  where  McGillivray  was  lodged. 

As  in  all  Indian  negotiations,  the  interchange  of  views  went 
on  slowly,  amid  untoward  rumors.  Mirb,  with  his  usual  suspi- 
cion, which  was  not  wholly  removed  by  McGillivray's  parting 
hotter,  was  thought  to  have  sent  an  agent  after  the  Creeks  to 
spy  out  their  acts  in  New  York  and  prevent  action  hostile  to 
Spain  by  a  free  distribution  of  gifts.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
believed  that  an  Iro(juois  agent  had  cautioned  McGillivray  of 
the  risks  he  w^as  taking,  and  had  tried  to  lead  him  to  an  alliance 
with  the  northern  tribes. 

But  no  allurements  could  turn  the  greedy  ambassador  from 
his  purpose  after  the  government  had  disclosed  to  him  their 
jxoncrous  intentions.  In  consideration  of  the  Creeks'  recogmition 
of  the  United  States  as  their  guardians,  and  acknowledging  the 
])r()tection  "  of  no  other  nation  whatsoever/'  the  American 
negotiators  confirmed  to  the  (^reek  chieftain  and  his  friends 
the  sole  ]>rivilege  of  trade  with  that  tribe,  and  agreed  to  make 
good  with  •1^100,000  that  leader's  losses  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.     The  government  ceded  back  to  the  Creeks  certain  territo- 
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ries  which  luad  made  the  Oconee  the  line  of  the  whites,  and  which 
(icorgia  had  paid  for.  This  act  hiter  arouseil  the  indi<^iati«)u 
of  Patrick  llcurv,  who  had  invested  in  some  of  these  jyiiiie 
hinds,  and  who,  as  he  professed,  had  hopeil  to  find  a  n*fii^i' 
tiiere  from  the  despotism  which  he  sometimes  believed  was  t^ 
trans])lant  the  re])iil)licanism  of  his  country. 

Tlie  authorities  further  creat<»d  McGillivrav  a  briiradirr-''i'n- 
eral  in  the  American  army,  with  a  yearly  stipend  of  ?l.i*.M». 
So,  in  <:;ood  humor,  that  chieftain  doffed  his  new  uniform  and 
signed  the  treaty.  It  matteitnl  little  to  him  that,  at  thr  same 
moment,  he  lield  both  from  the  S])anish  and  Knglish  gnvrni- 
meiits  other  commissions.  Washington,  as  he  said,  Iiad  gn*:itly 
htinored  him  in  giving  him  some  )NN)ks  and  his  own  rpanlrts. 
which  he  t(M)k  with  him  on  his  home  journey  by  sea,  landing  at 
St.  Marv's  in  fieorjjia. 

While  in  Ni»w  York,  McGillivray  wrote  to  Ix>rd  I>onOiester: 
"  In  tlic  j)resent  treaty  I  have  been  obliged  t4>  give  nj>  S4»mt'- 
thing  in  oi-der  to  secuiv  the  rest,  and  gnanling  at  the  s:iin«» 
tinu'  against  what  might  shake  my  treaty  with  Spjiin.'*  Siirh 
donble-faci'd  ])rofessions,  however,  did  not  8ueot»etl.  The  treaty 
witli  Spain  had,  for  a  large  faction  of  the  Creeks,  Wen  im 
]H'rilr<l  too  greatly  :  and  the  United  States  had  bargaineil  with 
a  <hH*riv4'r.  Tlie  liostilitivs  at  the  scnith  saw  little  abatrmeiit, 
and  Spain  continued  to  have  an  ally  in  the  irate  CnH;ks. 

r>ut  thcM'  Indian  affairs  snffeivd  an  wlipst*  in  the  suddiii 
a p) tail t ion  of  war  along  the  Mississippi,  and  the  MeGillivray 
trratv  wa*^  iloubth-^^s  hasteiictl  bv  it,  for  the  Unitvtl  Slates  wa* 
;it  ninT  brought  face  to  fiicc  with  a  serious  problem,  in  the  si»lii- 
ti.m  of  uliiih  slir  nciMliMJ  a  free  hand.  It  is  nt»i'essar>'  to  i?» 
\k\A<  a  llttli'  anil  mm-  Imw  the  Mi'^'iissippi  question  s«vniitl  ha.*- 
!•  liiiiL:  to  a  ritiiilii^ion  at  the  tinn*  the  S|>an]sh  (*onipIicatii»n  with 
l!ii:l;inil  tniiiiil  ilu*  fi'di'ial  government  fn>m  an  aggres>ive  t*> 
a  \\  ririiiL:  nnmil. 

« lai.'i.'.iui.  oil  ii-tiiMiini:  to  Sj»ain  in  1781^. hatl  piven  there  llr 
".Ml?. --i.'ji  i!;at  thi  iia\  i;:ation  i»f  the  Mississippi  had  ft»astHl  ti' 
I'.  .1  l.;':;:iu  -iM. -lioii  ^^\\  ilu-  Amrrii-au  s<*alNKini.  He  gave  a* 
..  ■.  I-  -i  '."  Ti;:- ajMiliN  tliat  the  dr.iin  nj«n  the  coast  jm umla- 
:  :  .  ;i.:.-:;^!i  \\\s  I'jw-iiin:^'  nf  tin-  river,  would  caust*  a  settinjJ 
\  ,\yV  .it   iht    pi-.»-|.eii:\  ^^\  the  older  States.     There  was  alsi»* 
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prevalence  of  fear  that  the  &ee  river  passage  to  the  sea  of 
tobacco,  now  becoming  an  important  staple  in  Kentucky,  would 
bring  a  powerful  competitor  into  the  market  for  the  product 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  whose  soil  was  already  becoming 
exhausted. 

With  these  views  accepted,  there  could  but  be  in  Spain  an 
imperfect  comprehension  of  the  real  attitude  of  the  western 
country,  and  there  was  doubtless  in  some  parts  of  the  American 
east  hardly  better  information.  Nor  was  there  an  adequate 
conception  of  revived  Spanish  efforts  to  stop  the  Kentucky 
boats  on  the  river.  Miro  at  New  Orleans  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  observe  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  Americans  about 
Natchez.  Brissot  had  said,  with  French  enthusiasm,  that  ^^  the 
French  and  Spaniards  settled  at  the  Natchez  have  not  for  a 
century  cultivated  a  single  acre,  while  the  Americans  furnish 
the  greater  part  of  the  provisions  for  New  Orleans."  We  have 
seen  how  the  attempts  of  the  South  Carolina  Company  to  ex- 
tend this  activity  above  Natchez  had  excited  the  governor's 
apprehensions. 

The  fact  was  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  failed 
to  make  quite  the  same  sort  of  self-centred  Americans  west  of 
the  mountains  as  had  been  created  on  their  eastern  slope.  The 
western  life  was  breeding  a  more  dauntless  and  aggressive  race, 
which  rejoiced  rather  in  obstacles,  and  placed  upon  a  higher 
])lane  than  human  law  tlie  rights  which  they  felt  belonged  to 
them  by  nature.  Tliey  were  not  a  little  impatient  to  have  their 
right  to  an  open  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  based  upon 
trt»aty  obligations,  as  acquired  from  France  by  England  in  1763, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Republic  from  the  mother  country  in 
1782.  They  looked  by  preference  to  the  inalienable  rights  of 
their  position  on  the  upi)er  waters  of  the  Great  River,  as  earr}'- 
iiig  an  incontestable  claim  to  a  free  passage  to  the  ocean.  What 
Thomas  Walcott,  journeying  on  the  Ohio  in  1790,  heard  in 
a  del)ating  club  in  Marietta  gave  an  unmistakable  indication 
of  tlie  j)revailing  temper.  There  was,  as  he  says,  a  diversity  of 
sentiment  as  to  the  treatment  of  Spanish  arrogance,  while  all 
were  of  one  mind  in  the  cei-tainty,  within  a  few  years,  of  the 
river  being  opened  "  by  strength  or  force,  if  not  by  right  or 
tn»atv." 

By  1790,  the  danger  which  had  been  felt,  of  accomplishing 
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this  n*.sult  1)y  .some  pact  of  the  western  leaders  with  S]>ain,  had 
j)ra(?ti<*ally  vanished  l>efore  the  rising  iK)wer  of  X\\v  con>titii- 
tional  Ke])ublic*,  which  had  marshaled  men  in  lutw  ranks,  uiak- 
in<;  hold  tliose  who  had  been  timid,  and  conservative  thoM*  wli*i 
had  h(?en  a«4:;^ressive.  It  was  this  chan^^e  that  hail  cauMtl  Wil- 
kinson  to  tnMublc  for  his  j)ower.  When  he  saw  Washiii;:i*»ii 
putting  in  oflice  at  the  west  the  known  enemies  of  Spain.  Ii*- 
had  grasped  tlie  hand  of  ()" Fallon  almost  in  despair.  Conrri\. 
iii<^  tliat  Congress  suspeet^nl  him,  he  had  written  t<»  Mir.'«; 
"  My  situation  is  extremely  ])ainful,  since,  ahhorrin;;  ilnplii'it}. 
I  must  dissemlih'/*  Miro,  on  his  j)art,  was  aware  that  all  Wil- 
kins(nrs  abettors,  save  Sebastian,  had  fallen  awav  from  liim. 
The  latter  was  by  this  time  reduced  to  l)egging  a  gratuity  frnui 
the  Spauisli  governor,  who  seemed  b}'  no  means  sure  tliat  lii- 
tiuie  had  not  come  for  ])ensinning  each  of  the  confederate  trai- 
ts u*s,  in  t)r(h'r  that  he  might  use  one  as  a  spy  njM>n  the  i>tln-r. 

In  this  condition  of  things  the  intriguei's  could  well  be  left  i" 
sj>oil   their  own   game,  and  tht?  fedenil  government  were  fnt-r 
far  than  tlie  coiife(h'rati4)u   had   been  to  deal  with  the  j»n*ten*«- 
of  Spain,  l»oth  as  to  the  riv«'r  and  as  to  the  territory  wliii'h  '•iif 
covet ei I   to  tl»e  I'ast   of  it.      From  the  time  when  she  was  nm- 
nivingwlth  I'rance  to  (h'j)rive  tlie  United   States,  by  the  Tn-aty 
of  Indepeudencc,  of  a  large  ])art  of  the  western  country.  Spain 
iiad  indeed  abated  somcthinii;  fr<nn  the  claims  which  w«»uld  lia^i* 
uiveu  hei'  all  we•^^  of  a  lint*  drawn  from  the  St.  Marv's  IJi^'-r 
to  the  MwM-le  SIiomU*  and  down  the  Tennesst^e  and  ( Miio  to  tli«' 
Mi^^i^>^ippi.      Later,  '^he  had  sought  to  accomplish  her  j»ur|»"*«' 
b\  tin-  4'onspiraeies  of  WilkinsiMi.     While  thes<»  wer^*  |H*ndirij 
witli    iliininisiiiiig    chaui'es    of    success,   S]mhi    liad    Ikhmi  ]»nu' 
titiiii:    all    ih.M    \e\ations    hesitancv  which   has  always  ch:ir.i«- 
teri/ed   hi-r  «li|»lomaey.     The  tiuK'  had  come  for  this  to  iv.i^-. 
as  J.tV«i-i>n   thou'^lit,  and   in  August,  1700,  he  instructciH'ar- 
iniiliael.  tiieii  the  American   representative  in  Madrid,  to  hriiu' 
mattri-.  t«>  a   i  i  i>ii^,  niLT'd  then-to,  doubtless,  aa  we  shall  s«»c.  1') 
ihf   prrr.ni'Mi^   rilat'mns  \\hl«h   had   arisen  In^tween   Sp:dii  an-l 
FiiuhtU'l.     deib  r'<M?i\   in-itiuetions  were  to  assume  tlie  rii;lil  "t 
iia\  lu.ijini;   tin*   Ml-^^i^^^ijipi.  and   to  raise  a  question  only  :il»""t 
:i  {iiti!  .»t'  ili-jHi^it  near  ii^  iMiHith.     At  the  s:ime  time,  he  a«lvi^d 
>i   'M.    l!i    IViil-^.  to   p.  r^'Hade   MtMitmarin,  the  S|>anish  aniha** 
.-iil<ii    in    that    ca|>ital.  !•>   fuither  the  Anierieaii  suit.     In  tW 
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heads  which  Jefferson  drew  up  for  Carmiohaers  guidance 
(August  22),  he  says  that  more  than  half  the  American  terri- 
tory is  in  the  Mississippi  basin,  where  two  hundred  thousand 
people,  of  whom  forty  thousand  can  bear  arms,  are  impatient  of 
Spanish  delays.  If  we  cannot  by  argument  force  Spain  to  a 
conclusion,  he  adds,  we  must  either  lose  this  western  people, 
who  will  seek  other  alliances,  or  we  must,  as  we  shall,  wrest 
what  we  want  from  her.  If  Spain  will  only  give  us  New 
Orleans  and  Florida,  he  adds  further,  she  should  see  that  we 
are  in  a  position  to  help  her  protect  what  lies  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi. This  was  a  direct  bid  for  a  Spanish  alliance  in 
the  sudden  complications  which  had  arisen  upon  the  action  of 
a  few  Spanish  ships  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and,  in  September, 
false  rumors  prevailed  in  New  York  that  Spain  had  made  the 
concession. 

To  understand  this  Pacific  entanglement,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  a  brief  retrospect. 

The  fur  trade  of  the  northwest  coast  was  a  prize  for  which 
Spain  and  England  had  long  been  contending.  The  efforts  to 
find  an  overland  passage  had  been  far  more  striking  with  the 
English,  while  the  S])aniards  had  for  the  most  part  pushed  up 
the  coast  from  California. 

As  early  as  1775,  Cadotte,  who  had  long  l)een  a  trader  at  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  had  explored  with  Alexander  Henry  north- 
west of  Lake  Superior,  and,  in  their  wandering,  had  fallen  in 
with  one  Peter  Pond.  This  adventurer  was,  according  to  some 
accounts,  a  native  of  Boston,  but  was  probably  bom,  as  Ledyard 
ha<l  been,  in  Connecticut.  lie  was  strong  in  body,  eager  for 
hazards,  intelligent  in  si)irit,  with  a  knack  for  scientific  obser- 
vation, and  an  eye  for  mercantile  profit  without  many  scruples 
as  to  tlie  method  of  it.  He  had,  in  April,  1785,  in  behalf  of 
the  Nortli  West  Company  of  Montreal,  a  fur-trading  organiza- 
tion, addressed  a  memorial  to  Governor  Hamilton  at  Quebec, 
proposing  to  undertake,  in  connection  with  other  members  of 
tliat  company,  the  exploration  of  "the  whole  extent  of  that 
imknown  country  between  the  latitudes  of  54°  and  67°  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean."  He  informs  the  governor  that  he  ha<l  learned 
from  the  Indians  that  the  Russians  had  already  establishetl  a 
trading  station  on  that  coast,  and  that  other  posts  were  sure  to 
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be  est:iblishe<l  there  by  Americans,  who  hail  liei^n  shipmate^ 
of  Cai>taiii  Cook.  He  further  said  that  if  the  delivery  of  tin; 
lake  posts,  as  contemplated  in  the  treaty  of  1782,  was  ever 
inadt*,  the  way  would  be  oj^ened  for  enterprising  Americans  to 
n^aeh  by  the  Lake  Su])erior  route  that  distant  region,  and  rein- 
force their  countrvmun.  who  had  sought  it  by  water.  For  tfac*^ 
reasons  he  urged  u{)on  Hamilton  the  necessity  of  protectio;; 
the  Nortli  West  Company  in  the  undei'takings  which  they  LaJ 
outlined. 

The  explorations  of   Pond  about  Lake  Atbalmsca  had  con- 
vinced him,  as  his  map,  which  has  come  down  to  us«  shows,  that 
the  west(*rn  end  of  that  lake  was  not  very  far  distant  from  thf 
Pacific.    The  accounts  of  Cook's  voyage  had  just  then  lH?en  pul>- 
lishcd  (17S4-85 ),  and  a  comparison  of  Cook^s  charts  ami  tfai» 
map,  by  differences  of  longitude,  seemed  to  show  that  the  fresh 
and  salt  waters  were  within  a  hundi*ed  miles  of  each  other.    On 
a  map  preserved  in  the  Marine  at  Paris,  and  which  is  given  lij 
Bry inner  in  his  Canadian  Ai-chives  Ke|>ort  for  1890,  ami  which 
is  said  to  be  a  copy  of   Pond's  drawing  made  by  Crcvccttor 
for  La  Kochefoucault,  the  coast  of  "  Prince  William  Sonnd.  » 
laid  down  by  (\iptain  Cook.**  is  separated  from  the  affluents  of 
^*Araubaska    Lake**  by  a  coast  range,  beyond  which,  a:(  the 
h'>;(.iic|  n>atls,  tlic  Indians  sav  tliev  have  seen  Warded  men.    X* 
signifying  an  inviting  route  to  the  western  sea*  Pond  had  n^ 
ported  tht*  cliniatt*  of  Athaliasca  as  mfxlerate,  and  said  it  irv 
owing  to  the  ocean  winds,  which  we,  in  our  day,  recogniae  ^ 
the  rlilnooks. 

pond,  as  we  have  intimated,  was  not  averse  to  playing  off 
one  in.'ister  against  another,  and  while  he  was  assuring  Ham!)- 
ton  tliMt  his  interests  were  for  Britain,  he  seems  to  have  sent 
anotlier  ropy  of  his  map  to  Ctmgress,  which  fell  intii  Cn've- 
eo-iir's  li:ui<l.  and  u])on  a  eopy  which  he  made,  that  travelfr 
wrote  Mt'  its  author  :  **  This  extraordinary  man  has  resided  seven- 
teen years  in  tlmsf  countries,  an<l  from  his  own  disc*overies 2k< 
wi'll  :i«.  from  the  re]iorts  of  the  Indians,  he  assures  himself**' 
h.ivin.:  at  ln-t  di-eoveri'd  a  ])assagi»  to  the  [west^^m]  sea/*  Thi* 
nn"nior:indunj  i-^  ilated,  "  New  York.  1  March,  1785." 
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hrtwi'fii  each  of  those  States  and  the  Union.  It  «a>  limuj:,: 
that  til*'  discontent  in  Vermont,  not  whoUv  stilled  'h\  liir  •-:- 
conic  of  Yorktown,  was  ivndered  at  thi>  juueriirt-  j»ecu-iaT!; 
MiM'cptihh*  wliile  she  was  apiH.*aling  to  a  lagjrard  I  on^rrr*-  ;  • 
\i'i\r  her  >i^ti*rhood  in  the  Liiion.  So  I)on.-hesl^T  wa>  iu>:ni'.:-.: 
to  o|K'n  connnnincation  witli  such  as  he  could  apj^roach. 

A  convention  in  the  Kentuekv  countiT  wa>  aU'Ut  .!•:.:- 
mining  to  take  iinal  measures  for  securin^j:  Stateh^KHl.  —  i:  *-* 
to  take  phice  in.lidy,  —  but  it  was  not  certain  tliat  the  ui:iV'i.:v 
tor  it  wiudd  he  hu-;re.  To  take  advantaw  of  anv  >iich  iii  ::!:-^ 
iiH'c.  I  )<nM-hcster  was  further  instructed  to  picture  !••  thr  K-^i- 
tiickian^  the  advantaj^es  which  would  accrue  if  lliev  :4o>j»tr-i 
thi*  lidp  of  Knghmd  to  force  the  S{)auianU  fn»m  tht-  M>*i^ 
.si[»|»i.  Tht're  was  also,  Dorchester  was  ex}»ectetl  to  ^h•^u,  ul 
nniiiistakahie  ^ain  for  tliem  in  an  En;^lish  alliance  in  o]*l- 
inii  ihr  lak<'s  and  the  St.  Lawi*enee  for  the  exiKirt  of  xuvl: 
piiMliire.  Such  were  th**  terms  of  Greuville's  dis)iatche>  !*•:> 
('anatlian  ^ovrnmr  in  May,  17iH),  at  the  time  that  prtjiorj 
tions  wrvr  making  in  Kn^htnd  for  a  S)>anish  war. 

'V\\r  conditions  un  all  sides  wert*  iKTplexing.  (treat  Britais 
was  ;ni\l<Mis  It'st  war  with  Spain  would  give  the  Americaii>  un 
t»]>pnit unity  to  wrest  from  their  feeble  garrisons  the  lake  j»i»>t."». 
and  thrre  was  dani;<*r  that  such  hostilities  niiirht  lead  lo  tbt- 
diNp:iti  Ii  of  a  crowd  of  privateers  fi'om  the  American  p««rT< 
'I  Iicrr  \\a«^  a  chance  that  the  military  |>ower  of  the  KejMil'!-* 
Would  liavc  more  than  it  could  do  to  pn»ttH*t  and  hold  in  alk^ 
ul:iriri'  th«'  wrstrrn  country,  and  Dorchester's  informatiim  fn»m 
I  ill"  <  )liio  iri^ioii  \\:tN  rncouraj^ing  t«>  British  ho])es.  He  le:im«'»i 
ili.it  tlir  •*  di-rontiiitrd  < 'ontiiiciital  siddiers  "  at  the  Muskiiipii^ 
roImiN  wni' •*  attacjnd  to  thi»  United  States  bv  no  otluT  t'.^* 
iliiiii  pi'i-'Miiid  r«'i;:irtl  tor  the  Presitient,  considering  thenist'h*^ 
-:n  I  iliiiMl  1»\  ( '•»mi,mi-ns,  ;uiil  dcfraude<l  even  in  the  s;des  of  th** 
l.Mid-  tli.\  ori-Mpy:"  and  this  feeding,  said  a  corresjion»li'nt. 
•j,:\\*-  tliini  ••;iii  fxtrcnir  t»-ndcrnrss  towanl  the  British  giivrru- 
ni»  lit 

l'.;iil\  ill  the  \iar.  I  >•^^^dn••^tcr  IkuI  sent  to  the  States  an  eiui- 
-:\\\  ii\\  :\\\  «i>ti  n^ilds  triiiidly  rrrand,  but  really  to  spy  out  tW 
ti"«  liii_'^  <d'  th»-  pcoplf.  and  ti»  asct-rtain  what  prejuinitions  wt-nr 
ill  li.ind  till- :mj\  ririiH'd  rxrur-^ion.  This  niessenjn^r  w:is  a  ivr 
t:iiii  Major  iMM-kwitlu  and  lii^  instructions  were  dated  on  June 
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27.  He  was  specially  directed  to  learn  the  chances  of  the 
United  States  joining  England  in  the  threatened  war,  and  the 
likelihood  of  their  resisting  the  persuasions  of  Spain  to  rely 
upon  her  aid  in  attacking  the  lake  posts.  Dorchester  had  an 
American  correspondent,  who  was  assuring  him  that  6enei*al 
Knox  would  be  only  too  glad  to  attack  the  Spanish  posts  on 
the  upper  Mississippi,  while  an  English  fleet  forced  die  river 
from  the  Gulf.  This  letter-writer  had  outlined  a  further  plan 
of  a  joint  expedition  to  the  Santa  F6  region,  the  west  being 
counted  on  to  recruit  an  adequate  force  from  its  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  This  occupation  of  the  Spanish  mines 
was  a  favorite  aim  with  Dorchester,  and  he  had  in  contempla- 
tion to  found  a  base  for  such  an  expedition  on  the  Mississippi, 
north  of  the  Missouri,  whence  it  was  only  eight  days'  march  to 
Santa  Fe,  through  a  country  fit  for  military  operations.  It  was 
certain  that  Spain  feared  such  an  attack,  and  was  striving  to 
strengthen  her  Indian  alliances  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and 
was  seeking  to  induce  the  Indians  on  the  east  of  that  river  to 
migrate  to  the  other  bank,  and  her  persuasion  had  had  some 
influence  among  the  Cherokees. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  Washington's  cab- 
inet was  to  form  it,  rested  in  councils  far  from  harmonious. 
Hamilton  could  not  forget  the  irritatine  vacillation  of  Spain 
during  the  Revolution,  and  her  inimical  conduct  ever  since. 
He  thought  she  ha<l  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  United  States 
would  shield  her  from  British  enmity.  He  was,  on  one  point 
at  least,  in  sympathy  with  Jefferson  in  contending  that  Spain 
must  either  open  the  Mississippi  or  take  the  consequences.  "  If 
Great  Britain  sides  with  us,"  he  said,  "  and  France  with  Spain, 
there  will  be  a  revolution  in  our  foreign  politics."  When  Beck- 
with  sought  to  sound  him,  Hamilton  was  cautious,  and  rather 
vaguely  promised  an  alliance  with  England  "  as  far  as  may  be 
consistent  with  honor." 

Jefferson's  anti-English  views  were  too  notorious  for  England 
to  expect  any  countenance  from  him.  Dorchester  had  been 
warned  of  this,  though  his  American  correspondent  assured 
him  that  the  Americans,  as  a  body,  were  "  by  no  means  favor- 
able to  Spanish  interests."  It  was  Jefferson's  belief  that  a 
Spanish  war  —  with  the  Americans  neutral  —  would  be  sure 
to  throw  both  Louisiana  and  Florida  into  the  hands  of  Britain. 
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This  would  ine:in,  he  eontcndcd,  that  England,  {assessing  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  would  control  the  tnide  of  the 
east  hank,  and  hold  the  navigation  of  that  river  as  the  priiv 
and  lure  of  an  alliance  with  the  western   States.     It  wouM, 
nionH)ver,  surround  the   Republic  on  all  the  land  sides  with 
British  power  and  with  British  fleets  at  the  seawanl.     It  wx^ 
})erliaps,  some  consolation  to  him,  in  a  {X)ssible  alliani^  of  the 
States  with  Knghind,  that,  in  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  war, 
Florida  might  fall  to  the   Americans.      His    ex])ectation  was 
that  Franee  couhl  not  help  being  drawn  into  the  war  on  thf 
side  of  Sj)ain,  and  if  the  States  could  maintain  neutrality  he 
saw  a  chance  of  "the  New  World  fattening  on  the  follies  of 
tlic  Old."      If  American  neutrality  could  not  be  preservwl,  he 
much  prefcrriHl  that  the  Republic  should  take  sides  with  Sj>ain. 
For  tliis  end  he  was  ready  to  guarantee  the   trans>Mississippi 
n'gion  to  S}>ain,  if  she  W4)uld  cede  New  Orleans  and  Flori<la 
to  the  United  States.     He  thought  that  to  enter  n]K)n  the  war 
in  this  way  would  induce  a  popular  support,  and  that  Spain 
should  agree  to  subsidize  the  Anu^ricans,  if  such  a  stand  bnmght 
on  a  coutlii't  witli  Kngland.     To  prepare  for  such  a  consumma- 
tion, •letVerson  instructed  (\armichael  to  let  the  Sjninish  court 
understand  that,  if  such  a  ])lan  was  not  accede<I  to,  thert*  niiiibt 
be  great  dit!iculty  in  restraining  the  west.      Such  a  guarantee 
4)f  tht»  distant  west  was  not,  fortunately,  in  the  way  when  »h'f- 
ferson  liimself,  not   many  years  later,  bargaineil  for  this  same 
L«misiana,  an«l   forgot   how  he  had  so  recently  profess^nl  that 
the  I'nitrd  States  would  not  for  afifes  have  occasion  "to  en»** 
tlie  Mississippi."' 

Tlierc  was  one  eonsiden\tion  whiidi,  in  case  of  war,  had  eauvJ 
Wasliin^ton  iinu-li  uufasini'ss.  It  was  whether  Don-luM^^r 
w<Mild,  with  or  witliout  prruiission,  cross  the  American  territ«»rT 
to  vv\\r\\  tlie  Mi-isi-isiimi.  iu  an  rtTort  to  descend  to  New  Orlran*. 
rin'  I*residrnt  eousulti'd  his  cabinet  in  August  on  the  stand  to 
t;ikr  ill  r.Ms«'  1  )ort'lirst«M*  should  ask  ]>ennission.  His  advis«'ff 
U'H'  at  varianiT.  a^  bi'ft»n».  Hamilton  was  for  allowing;  the 
l»:i-^:im'  ratluT  tlian  liazard  hostilities.  Jefferson  said  that, 
•A  liilf  rircnnj^tanfi"^  ili«l  not  warrant  giving  the  negative  which 
fill-  riMjiH'st  dfsrrvrd,  it  wa<  best  to  avoid  an  answer,  and  if  the 
p:i-^a^«*  was  made,  to  treasure  th(>  memory  of  it  against  a  time 
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of  England's  distress.  Adams,  the  Vice-President,  differed  only 
from  Jefferson  in  advising  a  dignified  refusal  and  waiting  till 
an  indenmity  could  be  enforced. 

The  dilemma  of  Spain  was  the  most  serious  of  all.  She  rec- 
ognized that  the  United  States  might  assist  her,  but  she  was  not 
prepared  to  pay  the  cost,  and  she  .knew  what  risks  she  was  run- 
ning of  an  Anglo-American  alliance,  with  the  aim  of  forcing 
the  Mississippi. 

So  the  Spanish  policy  was  to  shuffle  as  long  as  it  would  be 
prudent ;  to  embroil  France  if  she  could ;  to  organize  an  In- 
dian expedition  against  the  Pacific  posts  of  the  English,  and 
take  advantage  of  developments. 

Affairs  in  this  way  could  not  drift  long,  with  such  a  deter- 
mined adversary  as  England,  and  on  October  28  Florida  Blanca 
yielded  to  the  British  demands,  and  so  avoided  war,  in  conclud- 
ing the  convention  of  Nootka,  wherein  he  acknowledged  the 
equal  rights  of  England  on  the  Pacific  coast.  When,  on  No- 
vember 12,  the  ratifications  were  exchanged,  England  ceased 
to  be  a  factor  in  the  Mississippi  question. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE   CONDITIONS   OF    1700. 

TnE  federal  goveriinieiit  in  coming  to  iwwer  found  the  North 
and  the  South  not  une(inally  niateheil.  Pennsylvsmia  and  the 
States  northward  showed  ahout  two  million  inha1>itant>.  aiul 
there  was  an  iMjual  ])0])uLition  in  Marjdaud  with  tlie  farlhi-r 
south.  It  was  thought  that  the  vahiation  of  the  thirteen  States 
was  apjnoxiniately  5^800,000,000,  and  this  aggregate  was  nearly 
e(|ually  divided  between  the  two  seetions.  In  some  asjHvts  of 
business  aetivity,  they  were  also  nearly  equal,  and  the  io.(HHX- 
000  exports  of  the  North  eoidd  be  set  against  a  corres|K»nding 
sum  for  the  South.  In  domestic  trade  the  North  doiibtle;^ 
held  some  j)rej)onderanee,  for  the  one  hundivd  and  fifty  tlM»u- 
sand  tons  of  shipping  engaged  in  fishing  and  in  coastwise  traflii* 
was  mainly  owned  and  employed  in  the  North,  and  this  stvtion 
claimed  a  lar|;e  part  of  the  three  hundre<l  and  sixty  thousaiMl 
tons  en;::aj::od  in  the  foreiini  tnule. 

The  territory  which  was  assured  to  the  Unite<l  States  bv  the 
treaty  of  iudcpenih'inM',  but  which  was  as  yet,  west  of  the  uioup* 
tains,  but  pi'crariously  held  for  the  most  ])art«  was  variously 
n-rkoiicd.  according  to  the  im})erfect  estimates  of  the  time,  a.* 
bi'twctMi  eight  and  nine  hundred  thousand  square*  miles,  (tf 
this  ini|><'rial  domain,  not  far  from  two  thirds  was  unoiVUpieJ 
cxci'pt  l)y  vagrant  Indians.  The  givat  bulk  of  the  four  niilli** 
l»copl»'.  wli<»ui  the  world  was  learning  t4>  call  Americans,  ooi*ii- 
pie»l  a  reL^Ion  stretching  along  the  Atlantic  seal>oard.  It  i*x- 
iiiid«d  back  to  :i  Hue  which  roujrhlv  followed  the  eres«t  of  the 
>s.)nirwhat  di^jojuted  .\ppala<'hian  nuigi*,  and  measured  fn^ 
Maine  to  I'lorida  not  far  from  three  thousand  miles.  Tln^ 
nior»*  comjKictly  s^tthd  ti'rritory  which  the  French  majis  repn*" 
-.•iit»'d  ;is  the  I'nitrd  States,  and  in  this  were  foUowetl  bv  smu* 
Mii«^ll>Ii  in:ips.  mntalued  not  tar  from  two  hundred  and  twentv- 
\i\r  thous;ind  Mpian'  mih-s,  or  ]>robably  a  scant  quarter  of  the 
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entire  acreage  of  the  Republic.  Of  the  gross  population  of 
four  million,  considerably  less  than  half  a  million  souls  were 
scattered  occupants  of  the  remaining  three  quarters  of  the 
national  domain.  There  was  great  uncertainty  in  estimating 
this  outlying  population.  Some  placed  it  as  low  as  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand,  while  others  reckoned  it  at  over  four 
hundred  thousand,  and  it  was  thought  it  had  the  capability  of 
doubling,  through  immigration  and  the  prevalence  of  large 
families,  in  fifteen  years.  Burke  had  said  of  it,  when  Parlia- 
ment was  struggling  with  the  problem  of  controlling  it :  *^  Your 
children  do  not  grow  faster  from  infancy  to  manhood,  than  the 
Americans  spread  from  families  to  communities,  and  from 
villages  to  nations."  Much  the  larger  part  of  this  western 
population  was  settled  in  confined  areas,  isolated  by  stretches 
of  wilderness,  and  thickest  along  the  streams  in  West  Virginia, 
western  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  There  were 
only  the  beginnings  of  settlements  north  of  the  Ohio,  except  as 
one  moved  on  to  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Mississippi, 
where  the  mongrel  communities,  originally  French,  at  Vin- 
cennes  and  Kaskaskia,  were  encountered,  mixed  with  Canadian 
traders  and  Spanish  interlopers.  This  isolated  class  offered  a 
life  little  consonant  with  that  which  the  American  pioneers  were 
establishing  in  the  intervening  country. 

There  is  the  same  uncertainty  in  apportioning  this  aggregate 
over-mountain  population  among  the  several  districts.  Perhaps 
there  were  seventy  thousand,  or  as  some  reckoned  nearer  one 
himdred  thousand,  which  found  a  centre  in  Pittsburg.  This 
Pennsylvania  folk  stretched  up  the  Alleghany  and  Mononga- 
hela,  and  their  lateral  valleys,  and  there  was  some  talk  of  their 
ultimately  acquiring  Statehood.  Kentucky,  which  with  respect 
to  soil  and  climate  was  usually  spoken  of  as  more  favored  than 
any  other  American  region,  claimed  to  have  al>out  seventy-four 
thousand  inhabitants,  including  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand 
blacks.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  determine  the  population 
of  Tennessee,  divided  between  the  Ilolston  and  Cumberland 
regions.  The  enumeration  has  gone  as  high  as  eighty  thousand 
and  as  low  as  thirty  or  forty  thousand. 

The  immigrants  to  these  regions  south  of  the  Ohio  had  prob- 
ably, in  the  largest  numbers,  come  from  Virginia,  now  the  most 
populous   of  the  thirteen  States.     The  impoverishing  of  Vir- 
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ginia  soil  by  t«>bacco  was  serving  to  increase  the  spread  of  ht-r 
}K.i.>}«le  WyouJ  the  mountains.  The  current  was  not  yet  wholly 
chec-keil,  whit-h  in  the  miclille  of  the  centun*  hail  broujrht  otluT 
pion»jers  from  Pennsylvania  ami  Maryland  throu^^h  the  vallfV 

I  •  •  o  • 

of  the  Shenandoah  on  the  way  to  the  Kanawha  and  Iteyoml. 

The  ojHjuiiig  of  the  river  route  from  the  Monon<^ihela  to 
Limt'Sti^ie  on  tlie  Ohio,  "  the  most  beautiful  river "  of  tLf 
world,  a-i  it  was  eust«.>mary  to  call  it.  had  diverteil  a  large  ]Mri 
of  the  .stream  of  adventurous  settlers,  but  they  mostly  wi-ut  !•• 
Kenturky,  for  theiv  was  still  difficulty  in  the  land  question«>  on 
tlie  Mu-kiniruni,  wliieh  was  pi-e venting  its  full  shan*  of  tin- 
intfiuliiii;:  st-tth'i's.  Further  south,  an  emigrant  stream  was  o»u- 
stantly  passing  fix>m  Cai-olina. 

There  was  possibly  a  pre|.H»ndenmce  «)f  English  bl<HMl  in  all 
these  diversitied  eurivnts  :  but  the  Seoteh-Irish  and  the  <irr- 
niiins  wi«n»  numerous  enouijh  to  jjive  a  streiiirthenin*;  lihr- 
in  thi-i  niinirlinir  uf  ethnic  strains.  There  was,  in  this  s<»utL- 
we-^tt'in  rare,  little  mixtiuv  of  the  New  England  st4X*k,  tli«Mi;L;Ii 
a  f«'\v  familif^  tnmi  C'onneeticut  and  Massachust»tts  hiul  matlf 
:i  mark  aimmg  them.  This  northern  element,  however,  »j» 
ju^t  iii'uinu'nir  to  a^^ert  itsrlf  north  of  the  Ohio,  in  t*i>nniiiini* 
ti»'^  «|i'^timd  t«)  beeoiiie  more  mixed  in  bloml  than  th<>st»  soiitii 
ot'  tluit  riv»r.  Tlie  ( )hio  ('om[)any,  as  we  have  st»en,  ha«l  tak^^n 
^li.tjM-  in  tlie  Xl*\v  Knulainl  spirit.  The  region  bt*twtH»n  the  t»'» 
MI:iiiii-i  \\a^  »oiitr.»lKMl  by  the  nicial  quality  of  the  niiddl^^ 
>tMti'-.  Tlir  l;ind<  it'M'rved  for  Inmnties  to  the  Virsrinia  h^I- 
«II«  I-.  -oMHtliiiiL;:  o\»T  four  million  aei'es,  and  more  open  to  Irv 
«ll:rii  :itt:uk^  than  ••tJjiT  parts  of  the  northwest,  invit^Hl  stil! 
nth»i  inili\  ifhialitir-^.  Wlim  Chillieothe  was  fonndiHl,  KentiK'kv 
;tn«l  'I'<-nn«''-^»r  ^^-wX  thithiT  a  restless  honle.  In  this  then*  wa< 
•.mmhI  I»I<in(l  nii\»d  witli  li'>s  dcsinible  strains  com in;r  fr«>ni  tlh* 
I »'.',!.  /■  .'li  iMint--  of  HoKton  and  Carolina.  It  was  left  for  N*** 
I. II  '\.\\\A  t«>  r«>tMi.'  a  u'liod  average  when  the  Western  Resenv 
ali)ii.:  I^aki-  Krii-  <anif  to  br  settled,  its  reputati«>n  for  havin:: 
■  I  J.tinp  and  ciild   <nil   tending  to  deter  imiuis^ration   for  S4)iut' 

•vai    . 

1 1  I  '_;«iHrallv  (••»ni])uiiMl  that  then»  were,  in  1700.  ni'arh 
lo-ii  I  }i'iii-^:in<l  tiirrr  hnndi'i'd  people,  other  than  Indians,  nt»rth 
"I  th«  Mhi.».  ( )t"  ?hr«»r  t Iii-i'r  \\ i>re  about  a  thoiisantl  in  ai»»' 
ai'iiuMl  Maiirita,  to  l»r  iiu*rfasrd  durin<;  the  vear  by  niorv  thao 
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one  hundred  and  thirty  new  families.  The  hostility  of  the 
Indians  prevented  their  hunters  going  far  beyond  the  support 
of  their  armed  guards,  and  the  buffalo  by  this  time  had  dis- 
appeared from  Kentucky,  except  about  the  sources  of  some  of 
the  rivers,  and  were  rarely  to  be  found  north  of  the  Ohio, 
unless  in  similar  feeding-grounds  near  the  fountains  of  the 
northern  tributaries  of  that  river.  So  a  scarcity  of  food  was 
not  an  unusual  condition,  and,  during  the  early  months  of  1790, 
there  had  been  danger  of  famine  but  for  the  kind  help  of  a 
Virginia  hunter  and  farmer,  who  was  settled  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Ohio.  The  next  year,  however,  the  crop  proved  a 
good  one. 

On  the  lands  of  Judge  Symmes,  between  the  Great  and 
Little  Miami,  there  were  reckoned  to  be  one  thousand  three 
hundred  souls.  St.  Clair,  in  January,  had  visited  these  settle- 
ments, and  set  them  up  as  the  county  of  Hamilton,  and  made 
at  Cincinnati  the  seat  of  government  for  the  shire. 

The  settlement  on  the  Wabash  was  supposed  to  have  about 
a  thousand  souls,  among  whom  St.  Clair  early  in  the  year  had 
been,  and  had  found  tliem  thriftless.  They  were  dreading  a 
scarcity  of  food,  and  the  governor  relieved  them.  He  officially 
confirmed  their  occupancy  of  the  lands,  which  had  been  origi- 
nally secured  to  them  under  the  French  rule.  Another  thou- 
sand of  this  trans-Ohio  population  was  to  be  found  in  the  other 
old  French  settlement  at  Kaskaskia  and  in  the  adjacent  region. 
St.  Clair  had  found  these  also  fearing  a  famine,  and  he  had 
issued  orders  to  prevent  the  Spanish,  in  St.  Louis,  crossing  the 
river  to  kill  buffalo  and  to  carry  off  the  timber.  This  scarcity 
of  food  had  driven  off  a  good  many  to  join  Morgan's  settlement 
at  New  Madrid,  and  it  was  the  general  complaint  that  much  of 
their  ilistress  was  owin^  to  the  failure  of  Virginia  to  pay  for 
the  supplies  which  they  had  furnished  to  George  Rogers  Chirk 
twelve  years  before.  These  difficulties  were  increased  by  the 
obscuring  of  land  titles,  which  a  transfer  of  allegiance  had  pro- 
duced, and  St.  Clair  had  had  poor  success  in  endeavors  to 
remedy  the  evil.  He  found  that  the  passage  of  supplies  by 
ascending  the  Mississippi  from  the  Ohio  was  jeopardized  by  the 
velocity  of  the  current,  and  he  at  once  urged  upon  the  federal 
govern inent  the  construction  of  a  road  for  a  distance  of  fifty  or 
sixty  miles,  leaving  the  Ohio  at  Fort  Massac,  so  that  the  region 
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'-  ^:-uj"* :  iz:.:«  x-ciaioaicaxk-n  «iih  the  crops  of 
Kr-n.-kv.  TzkT^  wj.^  :;rCrCT  Eicrri  ^'f  some  siK^h  ek»s«T  tvnntu^ 
:::-n-  fvr  M.  D  -^-  lot  ^  nourirLinj  v^ll^iy-  was  tlram-uii;  a»iv 
'hr  '.'li  -^TTlrr*  ■•!  K:i.*k:k»kiA  ^li-i  l^'iilxikia.  This  was  portiru- 
Larly  iLi?  c^^  **::h  •Lav-r-i.twurrs.  for  tht-n?  was  a  witle>|»rfail 
b-rlirf  tLi:  :Lr  '..r»::L:jat-»c  of  17^7  would  trrentaallv  work  tlhr 
•'2ii:&n«.-:;ia::"n  ••£  'JUt'it  t<I;«ck>.  It  was  t-harged  that  Moa^an 
wa-  ^hojut^S'^z  ^hir  virw  in  ordrr  to  obtain  accessions  Ui  hi> 
i.-'jI'.'Dv.  Tm  I'iiif.-r:  :b^  ii-Jtrrol  inteK^ts  in  this  distant  re;:i<»n 
uii'lrr  luorv  r^l'.-ir-a:  >:i}^rv:*i..in.  St-  CLur.  on  leaving  for  hii 
L"ail«^uar:*rrs  in  Jun^-.  17!X*.  plaoed  them  under  the  immediate 
^••»ijtn»l  i.if  WiuiliiXip  .Sargent,  the  secretary  of  the  Xorthvt;^ 
Tcrriti  irv. 

In  tiirnin;;  fnjiu  this  i^lder  alien  element  and  ascending  tk 
r)hio,  the  nr Wf  r  and  luckless  French  colony,  for  whoee  ooning 
Putnam  hail  bet-n  ]»re{)aring,  did  nut  escape  St.  Clair*s  atten- 
tion. He  says  he  fuund  alxiut  four  hundretl  souk  herCt^iKit 
u<4rfiilly  euiployeil  and  much  disi-ontented/*  There  were  a  hnn- 
ilitil  nmre  at  Mu^kinsnuii,  and  another  hundred  at  Buffalo  Creek, 
waiting  to  move  on  with  the  o|)ening  season.  The  b^innings 
uf  this  movement  have  lioen  reintunted  in  an  earlier  chapter. 

The  Scioto  C\iin]>;iny,  of  which  Joel  Barlow,  as  alivsik 
ex]»lainti1.  was  now  the  princiiKil  agent  in  Europe,  had  aimed 
to  attract  the  loni^iiii^s  and  cupidity  of  the  French  people  hy 
pi-«'sentin;r  what  he  called  the  allurements  of  the  Amerii'an 
wildciiK'ss.  Tile  Fivnch  «;ovemment  suspected  the  snare,  ami 
eiid«'avored  to  warn  the  ea^er  victims  by  caricatures,  as  we 
have  S4'eii,  imt  to  litth*  pur|>os(*.  By  wanton  proniise^t.  Rarlov 
>ncceeile(I  in  M.']Iin«r  a  hundivd  thousand  acres  of  what  he  pn>- 
ft-MM'tl  was  tlii>  company's  domain  to  hundreds  of  deludetl  cli- 
ents. Amom^  them  w»*re  ten  ]M»rsons  of  some  notoriety,  if  not 
«*on>iil«Tati(»ii,  who  had  Ik^'U  founders  of  the  National  Assem- 
I>1\.  Tiit'i-e  \va^  a  reckless  folly  in  these  people,  who  were  seek- 
in:^  to  •'•ira)M'  from  France,  (piite  equal  to  that  of  those  whi> 
well'  Ih  ^iniii]i;r  to  make  that  country' the  abhorrence  of  Eun>|ii*. 
liii--^o:.  who  was  also  a  niendier  of  the  Assembly,  and  who  hail 
Ixi-ii  in  Ami'rira  two  years  before,  was  chattering  in  the  i^aft** 
in  \\u'  vein  in  w  liirh  he  was  the  next  year,  in  a  imblished  liook, 
to  hrlp  on  tlic  movement.    He  wameil  tlie  loyal  aristocrats,  who 
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showed  a  tendency  to  Hy  from  what  was  roining,  tliat  in  thus  seek- 
ing "  to  preserve  then-  titles,  their  honoi-s,  and  their  privileges, 
they  would  fall  into  a  new  society  [in  America],  where  the  titles 


of  pride  and  chance  are  dea])i3ed  ami  even  unknown."  ^le 
pointed  ant  how  Bai-low's  enterprise  appealed  rather  to  the 
poor,  "  who  arc  deprived  of  the  means  of  mubsistcnee  Ity  the 
revolution,"  and  who  wotdd  find  open  to  them  "  an  asylum 
wb<'re  thi'y  could  obtain  a  property."  So  this  infatuated 
Frenchman  seconded  the  debaiied  purposes  of  the  Scioto  achem- 
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crs,  and  went  on  generalizing,  after  lii.s  somewhat  anmsin*:  j)rai*- 
tice,  from  evi4lence  insuftieient  but  useful  in  liis  task.  I^rlnn. 
nuranwliile,  was  husy  oiling  his  niaehinery.  On  Fehnian'  '1\ 
17*K),  he  wrote  to  St.  Clair  to  bring  to  his  '"notice  and  iintt*-*- 
tion  a  number  of  industrious  and  honest  eniigi-ants/*  who  wi-n- 
seeking  new  homes  on  the  Ohio,  *^  under  the  direi'tion  of  Mrs^n*. 
Harth  and  Thiebauld/'  Knox,  similarly  informed,  somewhat 
later,  on  May  l\\  told  St.  (Uair  that  these  Fivnehmcn  wfn*  tn 
settle  on  lands  *N*ontraeted  for  by  Messrs.  Cutler  &  Co.,"  aii«l 
askt'd  the  governor  to  pr4)teet  them.  Barlow  further,  with  a 
refined  eruelty,  wrote  to  Duer,  his  })rineipal  in  New  Yi>rk.  iir^- 
iutr  liim  not  to  omit  any  measures  which  could  eix'ate  sro<Ml  tir>i 
impressions  in  these  misguided  wanderers,  for  twenty  tin m!<iiiil 
more,  as  he  said,  would  soon  follow  the  pionet^rs.  lie  askt^l 
liim  to  have  houses  ready  for  them  on  a  s^wt  opjiositi*  the  mouth 
of  till?  Kanawha,  against  the  arrival  of  these  forerunners.  On 
tliis  re]>rescntation,  Kufus  Putnam,  lending  himst>lf  blindly 
to  a  nefaiious  scheme,  which  subsecpiently  cost  him  4^2,000  f»»r 
unrecompensetl  outlays,  in  the  late  winter,  while  in  New  Yi»rk, 
contracted  on  behalf  of  the  Scioto  Company  with  one  Major 
John  Ibirnliam  to  go  with  a  party  and  en»ct  cottages  on  the  s|»i»t 
wliieh  r>arlow  had  designated,  then  kiu>wn  by  the  Indian  name 
of  Cliieamago,  but  later  called,  as  Putnam  siiyti,  (ianio}Ntli^ 
a  name  soon  eontrai'ted  to  (Talli]N)lis.  In  May,  1T1)<^  ju>t  at 
the  time  when  Kni»\  was  commending  thesie  fort»ign  adventun^r* 
to  thi"  c:ire  of  St.  (lair,  Ibirnham  arrived  at  Marietta  with  tiftv 

• 

nun  and  a  store  of  ])rovisious  to  hist  till  Deoemlier,  when  it 
w;i>  expeeted  the  Work  Would  be  done.  On  tTune  4,  Putnam 
L^Mve  hini  ]\'\<  instructions.  He  was  to  learn  fn>m  Colonel  K. 
J.  Mel^s  nil  ihe  spot  where  he  Was  to  j)laee  the  four  r:uig«"i  •'! 
hiit>  \\hi«h  he  wa--  to  build.  Thev  were  to  be  rt^artnl  of  nmii'i 
1.."-,  with  el:i\  in  the  ehiidvs.  antl  with  chimneys  of  like  «i'ii* 
-t  nntion.  M.ieh  raii-'e  or  bhu-k  was  Ui  have  at  the  end  a  lar^r 
]i»iiii  t*>i   iii«-itini:>^  :intl  ilaneiuL^. 

>.inn'  «l:i\-  l:it«T.  thi-*  working  ])arty  reaeluMl  the  sito  of  th*" 
I'liiiK  <.<  uli-nii-ht.  supiio-sed  then,  by  some  at  leas^t,  to  Ik*  witliiu 
til.  :iit:i  wliieh  (ntli-r  hml  L:aiihMl  for  the  Scioto  (.\»ui|)any.  T" 
uli.iiiH\<r  it  1m  liih-ij.  it  wa-  wholly  unlit  f«»r  <  kvu  {Kin  cy,  with 
all  tli«'  u'-Mij-  of  dl^«'a<e  about   it. 

\\  lille    this  work   \>a*i  )n»>gie<>ing  on  the  Ohio,  there  wa* 
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among  saner  observers  little  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
undertaking.  Oliver  Wolcott,  who  was  a  classmate  of  Barlow, 
and  doubtless  knew  him  well  enough  to  distrust  him,  wrote  of 
the  movement :  ^^  In  consequence  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  agreed 
to  by  the  National  Assembly,  an  association  has  been  formed 
for  settling  a  colony  in  the  western  country.  About  one  hun- 
dred Frenchmen  have  arrived  with  the  national  cockades  in 
their  hats,  fully  convinced  that  it  is  one  of  their  natural  rights 
to  go  into  the  woods  of  America  and  cut  down  trees  for  a 
living." 

The  first  comers  had  indeed  just  arrived  in  the  Potomac,  six 
hundred  souls  in  all,  in  five  ships,  which  had  left  Havre  just 
before  New  Year's.  After  a  dreary  passage  of  three  months, 
these  luckless  vessels  tied  up  at  Alexandria  on  the  Potomac. 
It  was  a  motley  crowd  which  they  bore,  and  probably  never 
forerunners  of  a  colonizing  scheme  were  so  ill  fitted  in  all  but 
gayety  of  spirits  for  the  task  which  was  before  them.  There 
were  carvers  and  artists  with  no  annual  salon  to  look  forward 
for.  There  were  gilders  and  f riseurs  with  no  expectation  of  a 
drawing-room.  There  were  carriage-makers  going  to  a  country 
without  a  road.  There  were  artisans  to  make  tools  without  a 
farmer  to  wield  them. 

It  was  summer  before  this  exti*aordinary  crowd  started  their 
caravans  over  the  mountains,  or  at  least  such  part  of  them  as 
had  not  had  their  eyes  opened  and  refused  to  go.  Those  that  pro- 
ceeded were  discontented,  and  showed  a  refractory  spirit.  The 
provisions  that  were  furnished  them  proved  poor,  and  if  they 
tried  to  procure  other  supplies  of  the  farmers  on  the  way,  quar- 
rels were  pretty  sure  to  ensue.  As  they  passed  the  Seven 
Ranges,  there  were  no  signs  of  the  civilization  for  wliich  Bar- 
low's lying  map  had  prepared  them.  Once  at  the  end  of  their 
journey,  they  discovered  that  their  title-deeds  covered  lands 
wliich  the  grantors  did  not  have  to  convey,  and  they  perhaps 
remembered  the  truth  of  the  Parisian  caricatures.  They  found 
Burnliam  and  his  laborers  looking  to  Putnam  for  their  pay,  and 
the  company  with  which  they  had  dealt  was  nowhere. 

It  is  difficult  to  place  the  entiiHJ  responsibility  of  this  shame- 
ful deceit.  Barlow,  as  aii  ag(»nt,  may  perhaps  have  exceeded  his 
instructitms,  though  there  is  no  evidence  in  his  correspondence 
witli  his  principals  to  show  that  they  did  anything  to  check  his 
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rampant  performances.  If  the  Ohio  Company  is  to  bi*  exciil- 
pateil,  it  was  certainly  Cutler's  overdrawn  descriptions  which 
were  dei)ended  upon  to  delude  the  poor  souls.  l>arlow*s  tleti- 
nite  instructions  from  Duer  and  his  associates  have  never  Urn 
made  known.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  these  s])eculators 
some  of  the  first  ^Hjople  of  the  land,  as  Cutler  with  some  satis- 
fai'tion  called  them,  had  counted  u}X)n  buying  contincnt^il  s^'curi- 
tics,  while  dei)ressed  under  the  weakness  of  the  eonfe<lenition. 
and  using  them  at  face  for  meeting  their  obligsitions  for  the 
land.  The  inauguration  of  the  new  government  chcckeil  the 
depression  and  then  enhanced  the  value  of  such  notes,  so  that 
they  could  no  longer  l)e  l)OUght  at  the  expected  discount.  This 
frustrati'd  the  schemers'  plans.  To  make  some  amends  to  the 
deluded  settlers,  Duer  and  the  Ohio  Company  agreetl  uimhi  a 
transfer  of  some  two  hundred  thousand  acres  from  the  company. 
upon  which,  in  fact,  by  a  miscalculatitm,  the  huts  had  bei*n 
placed  by  Meigs  and  Burnham,  but  even  this  restitution  in  the 
end  was  futile,  for  Duer  soon  after  Iiecame  bankrupt,  and  even- 
thing  was  awry. 

For  a  time,  however,  it  seemed  as  if  the  trustful  Frenchmen 
got  sonu'thing  for  their  money,  and,  occupying  the  fragile  halti- 
tat  ions  whieh  had  been  prepared,  Galli])olis  was  fairly  K^giin. 
Unt  th(»  fettered  handici^aftsmcn,  setting  to  their  task,  i»nly 
found  that  tlieir  numbers  grew  less  as  the  lianlier  of  them 
became  wearv  and  deserted.  It  was  no  easv  lob  ti>  fell  the 
enormous  syeaniores  whieh  stood  wheix?  they  needed  to  plant 
tlu'ir  fields.  When  the  trees  one  by  one  fell,  they  found  no 
w:iv  so  easv  t)f  <;ettinij:  rid  <»f  the  massive  trunks  as  to  ili^ 
trriichrs  and  bury  them.  Then  their  supplies  grew  si*ant,  an«l 
faiiiiiM*  >tared  them  in  thi'  face.  Tln»v  were  S4mietimes  wameil 
b\  the  \vli(>«)|»s  of  pn»\\ling  savages,  and  they  were  bt*ginning  l*» 
think  tliat  theM'  ehihb-en  of  a  benignant  nature,  which  tin' 
hiiiuli  ])hih>sn]ihei's  had  told  them  about,  were  not  after  all 
lh«-  nh»-it  innocrnt  of  neighbors.  So  th<*y  encountered  sluH't* 
to  thrir  Miitinit'nt^.  and  l)lo\\s  as  to  their  pliysical  natun^. 

A^  antnnm  eanu-  on.  tluv  -'ot  all  the  ctunfort  thev  eould  from 
\\\i'  ^rariuu^  nh■•^^:l^r^^  of  the  governor,  who  dannl  to  «»xpress  li» 
tht-in  till'  hi>]M-  that,  amid  thrir  trials,  they  had  still  found  indt^ 
pi-ndt  iit«>  and  hap)»in«'^s.  1  !(>  a'^>u^ed  th(*m  that  the  ni.««eality 
<»t   the  >ham(de>^  deeeivers  Would  be  ]>unished  by  law,  and  that 
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the  colonists  would  in  the  end  have  justice.  He  begged  them 
to  be  patient  a  little  longer,  till  arrangements  for  their  security 
could  be  made,  and  the  comfort  of  their  conununity  assured. 
St.  Clair  expressed  his  own  views  unreservedly  to  Knox  on 
November  26,  that  ''  an  interested  speculation  of  a  few  men, 
pursued  with  too  great  avidity,  will  reflect  some  disgrace  on  the 
American  character,  while  it  involves  numbers  in  absolute  ruin 
in  a  foreign  land." 

All  this  meant  that  there  was  need  of  much  better  discern- 
ment in  the  use  of  these  Ohio  lands  than  the  recipients  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787  had  devised,  and  that  the  precluding  of  chi- 
canery should  go  along  for  honesty  with  the  prevention  of  servi- 
tude. Hamilton  had  seen  the  evil  easily  to  accompany  the  large 
speculative  mania  which  Cutler  and  his  collei^es  stood  for, 
and  strove,  but  for  the  present  unsuccessfully,  to  better  the  con- 
<litions  in  the  disposition  of  these  public  lands.  On  July  22, 
1790,  he  made  a  report  for  unifying  and  controlling  the  sales,  in 
which  he  proposed  a  general  land  office  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, with  one  local  office  in  the  northwest  and  another  in  the 
southwest,  where  sales  could  be  made  to  actual  settlers  of  not 
over  a  hundred  acres  to  each.  The  Indian  titles  were  first  to  be 
quieted.  Tracts  were  then  to  be  set  aside  to  satisfy  subscribers 
to  the  loans.  Townships  ten  miles  square  were  to  be  offered 
for  competition.  There  might  in  some  cases  be  special  contracts. 
But  the  main  restraint  was  to  be  a  fixed  sum  of  thirty  cents 
per  aere,  one  quarter  cash,  with  security  for  the  rest.  It  was 
an  effort  to  control  as  much  as  possible  speculative  values.  In 
his  re}K)rt  on  the  public  credit,  Hamilton  had  declared  that 
cultivated  lands  in  most  of  the  States  had  fallen  in  value  since 
the  Revoluticm  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
remoter  south  still  more.  Western  lands,  he  says,  had  been 
heretofore  sold  at  a  dollar  an  acre ;  but  this  price  was  j)aid 
in  depreciated  paper,  worth  scarce  a  seventh  of  its  face.  But 
Congress  was  not  yet  ready  for  a  movement  as  Hamilton  pro- 
j>oso(l,  and  the  owners  of  earlier  grants  were  ready  at  all  times 
to  thwart  any  plans  which  would  make  the  government  their 
rival  in  the  land  market. 

The  public  lands  of  the  west,  from  the  time  when  the  States 
had  been  urged  to  make  cession  of   them,  had  been  looked 
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upon  as  a  source  of  income  to  meet  the  interest  and  |iri>- 
niot(i  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  So  tliey  pkiyeil  uo 
iusi^nilicant  part  in  shaping  the  linaneial  policy  of  the  nt-w 
federal  «r<>vernment.  The  movement  instituted  bv  ilaniilton 
for  resuscitating  the  credit  of  the  government  was  com[)licaUil 
\ty  political  and  sectional  interests.  The  debt  of  the  Union  ja 
a  whole,  resulting  mainly  from  the  war,  wsis  somewheiv  aluut 
J*r)4,00(),000.  Of  this  there  were  *12,000,000  held  in  foivi-n 
lands,  and  this  it  was  Hamilton's  plan  to  pay  at  once.  Tbt'iv 
were  't4:2,000,000  of  the  government  securities  held  by  the  ir'«»* 
pie,  and  this  was  to  be  funded.  In  addition,  there  were  ?-.'>j.mm.),- 
000,  which  constituted  the  outstanding  debt  of  the  indiviiluJ 
States,  and  it  was  Hamilton's  puri>os4i  that  the  federal  gnvrm- 
ment  should  assume  this,  with  all  its  varying  proiK)rtions  ainon^ 
the  States,  and  fund  it  also.  On  the  pcJicy  of  assuming  these 
state  obligations  there  was  strong  op}>osition  on  the  part  <»f 
those  who  were  already  grouping  themstdves  on  the  sitle  »»f 
state  rights,  and  who  saw  in  the  measure  only  a  scheme  for  in- 
creasing the  paternalism  of  the  government.  The  debates  •>( 
(\»nL!ress  were  showiuir  the  mutual  distrust  of  these  antavTonistic 
faetions.  The  ri'pelling  influences  of  radical  ami  conservative 
dispositions  in  domestic  matters  found  other  grounds  for  dif- 
ference in  the  eonnuotions  which  were  now  a«;itatin*;  Knmiv, 
and  which  had  come  home  to  the  si^nsibilities  of  iHH>ple  in  the 
unfoward  evtMits  which  had  founded  (ialliixdis.  The  SiM^allfJ 
f»'dn:il  faction  resteil  their  jdea  ft)r  breaking  the  alliam*e  with 
I'raiici'  on  the  tlownfall  of  the  g«)vernment  of  that  oimntrr, 
which  li.'hl  niMile  the  tn-atv  of  1778.  Hamilton  w:is  th«*  chain- 
pi-ni  <»f  this  pi»sition,  as  he  was  of  the  funding  bill  and  of  thp 
n^iii-  of  ihc  pulilic  lauiU  f<»r  revemie.  JefTerson,  with  Kn*nrh 
t  lull's  Mini  sympathies.  n>  \\\<  memit's  chargcil,  was  the  natnnd 
MjijiiMifui  »»f  ILuuiltMn's  ••  niercenarv  ])halanx.**  The  orgiin**  I'f 
till  -r  i.-^jiciti\.'  parties  wcti'  the  (itr,tttv  ttf  the  L'nitaf  St^ifts^ 
A^  ifihl  iiii-d  1«\  I'timn.  ill  thi"  interests  of  neiitnilitv  if  not  i^f 
liji^li-h    t"a\'»?-,   ainl    th.-    \'itt"Hftl    ^m/:i7^',  which,   under   Ftv- 

II    111,  iMirijl-l  ii-  rival  in  the  hiltcrness  which  hviKKTisv,  intri;:iit\ 

•  I  • 

.1!  i  iiU.  h-'..il  ri»mliiii.-tl  to  i'\eiM|»lit'y  in  tlefferson  at  a  jH»rii»*l  «»f 
■i^     •.-   A^\^\  \\\\\i'\\   lii-  ailiiiiitr^  nja\  well  throw  a  Vfil.     Tli< 

'■"  :ii*   .I-'lm     XiLilii"*   plllitiil    ill     Fcinn>*s    pa]>er   tlu>S«»   Disrttur^^s 

/tt">',t  iu   \n1iIc1i  the  •IctVcpsonians  found  a  plea  for  uion- 
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archy,  abetting  what  Jefferson  called  Hamilton's  monarchism 
^^  bottomed  in  corruption."  It  was  not  long  before  like  distinc- 
tions were  again  sharply  drawn,  when  the  English  packet 
brought  over  Edmund  Burke's  Meflections  on  the  French  Sev- 
otution^  and  when  Tom  Paine's  Rights  of  Man^  in  May,  1791, 
found  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  sympathizers  with 
France,  who,  as  Jefferson  said,  welcomed  the  pamphlet  of  Paine 
as  ^*  likely  in  a  single  stroke  to  wipe  out  all  the  unconstitutional 
doctrines  which  the  bell-wether  [of  the  Federalists],  Davila, 
has  been  preaching  for  a  twelvemonth." 

While  the  question  of  sustaining  or  abandoning  France 
caused  perhaps  warmer  controversy  in  political  circles,  there 
was  meanwhile  no  lack  of  ardor  in  the  way  in  which  Congress 
had  discussed  the  question  of  a  site  for  the  new  federal  city. 
The  question  was  decided  by  the  most  conspicuous  example  of 
political  log-rolling  which  had  yet  disgusted  the  soberer  citizens 
of  the  new  Kepublic.  This  compromise  prevented,  as  such 
plans  are  usually  intended  to  prevent,  a  tension  of  political  feel- 
ing that  might  turn  threats  into  action.  Severance  of  the  Union 
was  already  intimated,  and  Washington  pertinently  asked  ''  if 
the  Eastern  and  Northern  States  are  dangerous  in  the  Union, 
will  they  be  less  so  in  separation  ?  " 

In  May,  1790,  the  Senate  rejected  a  bill  to  place  the  capital 
on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac.  To  prevent  a  site  being 
selected  farther  north,  and  to  sustain  an  earlier  vote  for  placing 
the  seat  of  government  in  "  due  regard  to  the  particular  situa- 
tion of  the  western  country,"  the  Senate,  on  June  28,  considered 
a  bill  for  forming  a  district  ten  miles  square,  on  the  Potomac, 
as  the  place  for  the  federal  city.  It  was  at  this  point,  and  to 
reconcile  the  opposin*^  demands  of  the  two  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, that  the  political  bargain,  just  mentioned,  was  made.  The 
future  home  of  the  government  was  determined  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  South,  and  as  a  recompense  the  debts  of  the  States 
were  assumed  by  the  central  government,  to  the  gain  of  the 
North.  So  it  was  that  Hamilton's  funding  bill  passed  both 
Houses,  and  on  July  9,  1790,  became  a  law ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  residence  of  Congress  was  established  at  Philadelphia 
till  December,  1800,  when  the  new  capital  was  to  be  occupied. 

The  bill,  both  as  regards  the  financial  scheme  in  touching  the 
importance  of  western  lands,  and  in  respect  to  the  location  of 
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the  capital,  was  in  some  sense  a  victor}"  for  the  wost.  TlK^n* 
were  some,  however,  like  Inilay,  wlio  regretted  the  iiermam-my 
of  the  ehoiee  of  the  Potomac  anil  thought  the  federal  city  sIhiuM 
ultimately  l)e  tnuisferivd  to  the  Great  Valley,  and  fiutl  a 
home,  for  instance,  near  tlie  Falls  of  St.  Anthonv. 

As  against  the  Potomac,  the  advantages  of  a  site  on  the  Su- 
quehanna  wei'e  the  most  promising,  because  of  the  claims  wliicfa 
were  iirge<l  of  its  affonling  easier  communication  over  the  nu>nn- 
tains  with  the  west.  It  was  shown  that  the  disUuice  from  tidr- 
water  at  Alexandria  on  the  Potomac  to  tlie  Monongahela  ami 
Pittsburg  —  the  usual  poilsd  of  the  west  —  was  thr*N»  humlnil 
and  four  mih^s  with  thirty-one  miles  of  ])ortage.  Imlay  say* 
that  it  is  assert4.Hl  on  the  best  authorities  that  tlu*  land  earria;:^ 
by  this  route  may  be  i*educed  by  further  canalization  of  thf» 
rivers  to  less  than  twentv  miles.  This  was  the  natural  nniK 
from  Baltimore  and  Kichmond,  and  if  the  Ohio  was  reaclKNl  liv 
hind  only,  it  took  a  varying  time,  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  li» 
pass  the  mountains  fn)m  tlie  principal  seaboard  towns. 

From  tide-watt»r  on  the  Susipu'hanna  to  Fort  Pitt  was  two 
hundred  au<l  scyeuty-five  mihfs.  and  if  the  n>ute  was  carried  ap 
the  Juniata,  thei-e  was  the  easiest  mountain  pass  of  all,  niakin*; 
a  ]>oi-ta«;r  of  twrnty-thrre  miles.  Another  but  less  favorabW 
])assage  went  by  the  west  branch  of  the  SuMjuehanna.  IcaAlin;: 
t^)  Ttjby's  ( 'reek  and  the  Alleghany,  and  thenct*  to  the  Ohio. 

Tliere  was  still  a  way  by  which  those  passing  west,  either fruni 
Kielniiond  or  Phihidelphia,  entennl  the  valley  of  the  Shcnan- 
<lnah.  Mild  ju'tM'eedeil  to  Fort  ('hiss(>l  on  the  Kanawha,  near  thi* 
North  Carolina  line.  Thence  tlH»  road  hnl  through  C^unWrlanii 
(ia]).  It  was  the  usual  path  by  which  those  who  sought  a  laml 
earriaiie  enter«'il  the  h'ai'y  regions  of  Kentucky  and  s«>  ])assed  oa 
to  tlir  rapifls  of  the  Ohio.  no\y  the  liveliest  S]N)t  in  the  west. 
ami  In  \'iiieenn<'s  and  Kaskaskia  beyond.  It  was  generally  cou- 
(••-(Ii'd  at  this  time  that  Alexandria  was  nearer  by  «»ne  hundit^l 
and  tit'tv  niiics  to  Kfutueky  than  Philadelphia  was,  and  twentv 
tn  ihii'tN  \\\'\\i'<  nearer  than  l>altimore  was,  ami  this  la^t  v'tt^ 
wa^  \\t><>t  nt  tilt'  real  edit  re  of  jMipidation  of  the  whole  cttuiitn. 
IMiilaili'I|i!iia  ^vas  now  maintaining  a  weekly  lM>st  by  tht*  (*uni- 
luilaiiil  (lap  witli  thr  Kentucky  sett  li*ments,  and  it  traversetl  a 
r«iat]  that  in  •Mit*  plaer  t'nr  a  hnndri'd  niih's  was  without  a  h«iu^< 
and  the  ayerage  rate  was  about  twenty  miles  a  tlay.     If  ibi* 
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route  shared  the  streams  of  travel  westward  with  the  water 
passage  by  the  Ohio,  the  return  by  laud  was  more  usual  in 
avoidance  of  the  struggle  against  the  current  of  that  river. 

Those  who  were  bound  for  the  Tennessee  country,  after  strik. 
ing  the  valley  of  the  Holston,  instead  of  turning  to  the  right  for 
Cumberland  Gap,  followed  down  that  river  to  Fort  Campbell, 
near  where  the  Ilolston  and  Clinch  unite  to  form  the  Tennessee, 
and  then  struck  northwesterly  over  the  mountains  to  the  Cum- 
berland valley  and  so  on  to  Nashville.  The  distance  from  Fort 
Campbell  was  a  little  short  of  two  hundred  miles.  Winter- 
botham,  a  contemporary  writer,  speaks  of  this  route  as  **  a 
pleasant  passage  for  carriages,  as  there  will  be  only  the  Cum- 
berland Mountain  to  pass,  and  that  is  easy  of  ascent,  and  be- 
yond  it  tlie  road  is  generally  level  and  firm,  and  abounding  with 
fine  springs  of  water."  Other  descriptions  of  the  time  are  not 
so  attractive,  and  they  tell  of  glowing  ravines  where  patrols 
were  sometimes  met,  and  as  night  came  on,  there  was  some- 
thing startling  in  the  click  of  the  hoofs  of  the  traders'  pack- 
horses,  hurrying  to  find  a  night's  rest.  The  occasional  log 
huts  are  spoken  of  as  filthy,  with  the  roughest  household  furni- 
ture, for  it  was  not  till  1796  that  frame  houses  began  to  appear 
along  the  way. 

At  Nashville,  the  traveler  found  the  inevitable  whiskey-tap 
in  its  one  variety  store.  The  people  were  just  beginning  to 
open  trade  with  New  Orleans,  sending  thither,  mainly  by  water, 
and  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  river  pirates,  the  products  of 
the  region,  —  dried  beef,  hides,  tallow,  furs,  corn,  tobacco,  and 
flax.  Those  who  were  not  traders  were  a))t  to  follow  the  hunt- 
er's trace,  which  ran  fn)m  Nashville  to  Nat(^hez,  through  the 
territory  of  the  friendly  Chickasaws.  The  portages  which  con- 
necteil  tlie  Tennessee  with  tlie  Florida  rivers  sometimes  broujrht 
from  tlie  south  the  Sj)anish  traders  of  Mobih*  and  Pensaeola. 

The  routes  thus  far  enumerated  were  generally  adapted  to 
indicate  the  Potomac  as  the  best  site  for  the  ))roposed  federal 
city,  to  which  the  water  carriage  on  the  Ohio  was  not  so  favora- 
ble. This  easier  passage  to  the  two  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  constituting  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries, 
wiis  found  by  either  the  Alleghany  or  the  Mcmongahela,  and 
\v:is  now  without  a  rival.  The  route  westward  by  the  Mohawk, 
across  the  valley  of  the  Genesee  to  Niagara,  was  slow  in  devel- 
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oiling,  ami  the  retention  uf  tlie  pust«  on  the  northeni  hkes 
oiieniti'il  against  a  jiassagf  liy  Oswego  aiitl  tin?  Cirvat  I^t-^. 

The  Ohio  Ixiat,  now  iMitjaie  a  familiar  objm-t  in  westtn 
vxjx-ri I •»(■(;.  wait  an  anomalous  i-onstmeiion  of  Tariou!<  siic^t  ami 
sha|>es.  It  luicl  somutimes  a  keel,  hut,  on  aooount  of  llie  iliffi- 
enltii's  of  the  return  voyage,  it  was  oftener  Wilt  As  fheai'ly  ■*> 
jMissilfle.  with  Hat  hottoin  and  Miuare  eorners.  It  was  snuie^ 
times  eonstriK-teil  with  stories,  having  a  level  nr  hii>]>(-(l  ru>4' 
atu|>,  anil  was  steered  by  a  long  sweep  at  the  stem.     The  iiaatl 


OHIO    FLATBOAT. 
[rraH.CulloC..III«.] 

ttint  iif  these  [-lieaiK-r  hiiihls  was  live  dollars  a  ton.  ami  a  hat 
twelve  feet  iNruiii  iiiid  fiicty  feet  long  —  a  common  size — rort^ 
nri-d  abinil  forty  t'His.  ."^ome  of  them  were  aminj^nl  f or  "tall- 
itig  di>niesli<^  luiiiiiuls.  am)  others  afFonletl  rough  convenienm 
fur  donu'slie  lifi-,  as  the  teni|Hirary  lunnes  of  joumeytng  immi- 
;:i-:iiitK.  Thi-  tr:iiIiiig-lioHlH  sometimes  passed  on  to  a  ilistut 
iiiai'kct.  or  tii'd  ii|)  at  the  hnidings  afl  they  went  for  a  li«l 
Iriiflii'.  Whin  liif  iih-i-chatidise  was  dispooeil  of,  tlie  tntil«r 
ii-ieilly  s-ild  liK  lH>:it.  jiixl.  on  his  next  vixit,  he  would  tini)  i» 
|il:iril>  :iiicl  Koanls  luiiteheil  In  new  tenements  or  hoclM^ 
liiHirli-;.  \tii)ii]i  III)-  Mxint;  i„wH.  It  was  of  such  material  tint 
I'.irt  ll:ii'r>i;ir  uml  nili.-r  Mnekaih-s  hnd  heeD  built  in  port,  tbt 
li»i[,-  f..n-l   -iliiphiiii;  the  rest. 

'I'lie  •o-t  'il'  tj':iti^|>i>rl:itiiiii  from  l*hila<1elphui  over  tilt*  nion» 
t:iiii-..  ;ii..!  ili.iiie  hy  l.i>;it  tt>  Louisville,  was  reckoned  at  ik« 
i:itr'  .if  tl.ii'iii  fi.r  liiity  tun-.;  I.iit  for  the  river  posMp*  al*"** 
-rii:illi-r  HI' ii-]i:iiiili-:<'  w:i-  i-oiiiii.-d  at  a  shillinf;  per  hunln^ 
»■  l-]>t.  ur  li\e   >liiilni^s  jn-r  ton  for  a  bulky  mais.      Tonbai>i 
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buying  a  boat  at  Kedstoue,  on  the  Monongahela,  for  X6-9-0, 
in  which  he  carried  13  horses,  21  negroes,  13  whites,  and  £100 
worth  of  merchandise,  took  a  fair  sample  of  these  trading  out- 
fits. It  was  different  with  coarse  articles,  but  fine  manufactures 
could  often,  at  this  time,  be  sent  from  Philadelphia  over  the 
mountains,  and  be  exposed  for  sale  in  the  rough  booths  of  the 
river  settlements,  where  rent  and  taxes  were  of  no  account,  at 
prices  not  much  beyond  those  asked  in  Chestnut  or  Market 
streets  on  the  Delaware ;  and  Philadelphia  fashions,  it  was  said, 
were  in  vogue  in  Frankfort  in  three  months  after  they  appeared 
in  the  Pennsylvania  capital.  The  days  of  barter  were  passing, 
as  money  was  brought  in  by  immigrants,  or  was  brought  up 
from  New  Orleans  by  the  traders ;  but  still,  slaves,  horses,  cat- 
tle, and  pigs  were  not  infrequently  exchanged  for  calicoes, 
chintzes,  and  other  fabrics. 

The  most  favorable  season  for  these  river  passages  was  be- 
tween February  and  May,  when  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  ran 
with  full  channel.  The  flatboats  then  sped  along  from  Pitts- 
burg to  the  Louisville  rapids  in  eight  or  nine  days.  If  they 
passed  on  to  the  Mississippi,  they  were  sure  to  find  it  a  headlong 
stream,  even  well  into  the  summer,  but  during  July  it  began  to 
decrease  in  volume  of  water.  It  did  not,  however,  at  any  time, 
rise  to  that  height  which  it  would  have  attained  had  all  of  its 
sixty  considerable  affluents  jx)ured  their  sju'ing  tides  into  its 
bed  at  once.  A  devastating  overflow  was,  in  fact,  prevented  by 
these  incoming  rivers  being  affected  by  their  local  freshets  at 
varying  intervals.  Recent  calculations  have  shown  that  in 
high-water  season  the  Mississippi  might,  by  the  simultaneous 
swelling  of  its  branches,  pour  into  the  Gulf  three  million  cubic 
feet  of  water  a  second,  whereas,  in  fact,  the  outpour,  because  of 
this  sequence  of  floods,  is  only  about  one  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  cubic  feet.  The  velocity  of  the  current  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  Baton  Rouge  is  from  four  and  a  half  to 
five  and  a  half  feet  per  second,  with  full  banks,  and  much 
swiftiT  thence  on  to  New  Orleans.  In  such  a  current  as  this,  the 
river  boats  made  the  run  from  the  Ohio  rapids  to  New  Orleans 
in  about  twenty  days.  The  usual  practice  of  the  ])ilots,  to 
insure  safety,  was  to  cross  from  one  concave  shore  to  the  other 
(n» versing  in  going  upstream),  and  to  trust  to  the  current  when 
there  was  doubt  about  the  channel. 
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At  N(iw  Orleans,  tlie  trader  usually  sold  his  ])rodu(*o  antl  the 
boat  which  liad  brought  it.  Going  to  Havana  with  his  jp^in*, 
he  returned  by  sea  to  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  Tht-re  h»»  jmi 
his  money  into  fine  fabrics,  and  i-eturned  home  over  the  niouu- 
tains  and  joined  his  family,  from  which  he  had  lK*en  abs«'nt 
from  four  to  six  months. 

The  smaller  boats  sometimes  made  the  return  trip  bv  tiie 
river.     There  were  often  south  winds  to  help  them  stem  the 
current,  and  ex])erienced  l>oatmen  knew  how  to  take  advanta^'e 
of  the  eddying  ui)-currents  at  the  river  l)cnds.     Such  boiitsweiv 
sometimes  back  in  Limisville  in  forty  days.     It  was  estiniateil 
that  the  coarse  lading  of  ten  boats  of  sixty  tons  eaeli  wouU 
purchase   for   the   i*eturn    a  bulk   of   finer  c*ommoditiefl  which 
might  l>e  carried   u])sti*eam   in  three  boats  of  five  tons  earh. 
Ascending  the  river  was,  however,  too  costly  as  yet  to  make  it 
tlic  rule,  but  it  was  beginning  to  l)e  believed  that  from  New 
()rh»ans  to  Louisville  -'  bv  mechanical  boats,"  the  cost  ooidd  he 
rcduce<l  t^)  o!u»  tenth.     Fitch's  steamlioat  on  the  D(*laware  wi*. 
however,  hauled  up  to  rot  this  ver}'  summer,  and  the  iKK»r.  ili»- 
ap])ointed  inventor  hardly  dreamed  of  the  time  when  a  nxvf 
j)crfect  vessel,  with  river  obstructions  removed,  should  go  in  i 
si  ugh'  trip  from   Pittsburg  to  Fort  Benton,  in  Montana,  a  «li*- 
tancc  of  four  thousand  three  hundretl  and  thirty-three  inil«^ 
crossing  very  nearly  the  entire  Mississippi  drainage  system,  with 
its  area  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  sixty  thous;md  sc|iiaiv 
mih's.     Hut  in  August  of  the  next  year  (ITOl")  new  improw- 
mrnts  ill  stenm-engincs  wci*e  ]>atented  by  Fitch,  Kumsey,  anJ 
St(>v«Mis  of  Ilobokcn,  and  diH*ided  steps  were  registered  in  the 
solution  ot'  the  gi-eat  river  problem. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
harmar's  and  ST.  Clair's  campaigns. 

1790-1791. 

The  continued  retention  of  the  posts  and  the  hbstility  of  the 
Indians,  closely  connected  as  both  the  Americans  and  the  In- 
dians felt,  and  as  the  British  generally  denied,  was  for  the  federal 
government  the  perplexing  question  in  the  northwest  in  the 
beginning  of  1791.  Jay,  as  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  under 
the  confederation,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  contended  that  the 
American  breaches  of  the  treaty  of  1782  were  at  least  equal  to 
those  of  the  British,  and  that  there  was  no  good  ground  for 
amicable  settlement  as  long  as  either  contestant  failed  to  purge 
his  record.  Jay  was  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  Republic.  It 
was  possible  that  some  test  case  might  come  before  him,  and 
the  prospect  was  not  a  pleasant  one  to  the  ardent  republicans. 
Jefferson  was  satisfied  that  the  English  ministry  had  no  inten- 
tion of  surrendering  the  jx)sts,  and  was  content  to  let  the  matter 
rest  till  the  United  States  were  strong  enough  to  force  an 
evacuation.  Gouverneur  Morris  and  the  Duke  of  Leeds  had 
been  corresponding  in  London  without  result.  That  American 
representative  hiul  also  intimated  to  Pitt  that  the  real  reason 
of  the  delay  was  the  fur  trade,  and  that  the  depriving  American 
merchants  of  that  trade  had  prevented  the  profits  which  might 
have  liquidated  the  British  debts.  It  was  true  that  some  of  the 
States  were  unconverted  to  Jay's  views.  In  Georgia,  British 
debts  were  still  confiscated.  In  Virginia,  there  were  strong 
legal  and  social  combinations  against  the  creditors,  and  Mar- 
shall and  Henry  were  active  in  the  debtors'  behalf. 

On  the  British  side  there  was  the  strong  sup]X)rt  of  the  (^a- 
nailian  fur  traders,  wlio  lost  no  o))portunity  of  pressing  their 
interests  upon  the  government.  One  of  these,  who  described 
himself  as  an  "Indian  interj)reter  and  trader,"  Long  by  name, 
had  just  published  (1791)  his  V()f/(fr/rs  and  Travels^  and  in  it 
he   said  :  "  It  is  an  undoubted   fact  that,  in  case  of  a  dispute 
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with  the  Ainerieans,  the  posts  would  make  but  a  fet*ble  nsUt- 
auee  '*  without  the  aid  of  the  Six  Nations,  '*  and,  deprivtnl  of  thf 
])<)st8,  the  fur  trade  woukl  surely  he  lost  to  this  count r}*/'  aiiil 
he  conti'uded  for  *'  tlie  j)ropriety  of  keeping  "  thcui.  At  tilings 
these  tniders  feared  that  the  eoui'se  of  diplomacy  might  restitn- 
the  ])osts.  They  wei-e  always  ixjiuly  under  sueh  apprt^hensions 
to  press  for  an  interval  of  five  years  in  which  U\  collect  anii 
withdraw  tlieir  pi'ojHJi'ty.  The  olTense  to  the  Americans  wa* 
not  only  that  the  ])osts  on  the  ten'itory  which  had  Iieen  won  hv 
treatv  were  used  in  this  lucrative  traffic,  but  that  the  British 
traders,  as  St.  Clair  repivsented  to  his  government,  pn'sunu'd 
to  traverse  territory  not  within  the  influence  of  these  i)ost*  in 
pui*suit  of  this  same  trade.  Tlie  Great  Northern  (\»m|>any  uf 
Cana<la  had,  tli rough  Todd  &  Company,  securwl  fn»m  Canw- 
delet  permission  to  trade  on  the  western  bank.of  the  Mississi|>i>i 
in  its  up)H'r  ))arts,  thougli  it  seems  pro1>able  that  the  S|a2ii4i 
gt)vernor  had  no  eoneeption  with  whom  he  was  dealing  in  c(»n- 
ferriug  this  privilege.  The  result  was  tliat  British  tn«fcr> 
passed  to  and  fro,  preferably  by  the  Wisconsin  as  the  slwrt^r 
route,  but  also  by  the  Chieago  )>ortage,  and  in  l>oth  cases  acrus* 
Anieriean  soil  in  reaehing  i\\vM\  trans-Mississippi  regions  !•» 
wiiicli  tlic  post  at  Prairie  du  Chien  was  the  usual  ])ortaL  h 
was  point«'d  out  at  the  time  how  Vigo,  the  old  alK'ttorof  tieoip* 
Kogn-s  Clark,  in  making  his  trips  In'itween  St.  Louis  and  Vhi^ 
burg,  had  shown  that  the  river  i*oute  was  much  cheaper  than 
the  lakr  ro.ite  was  by  way  of  these  ]X>rtages.  It  was  indicited 
hnw  jtrotitablc  the  Americans  might  make  the  business  if  Aej 
eoiild  g«'t  ]H»sst'ssion  of  it.  They  were  at  present  foreetl  to  o«- 
diirt  :i  faint  rivalrv  fioni  Vine(»nnes. 

'HiiTc  i^  iin  (}U('stion  that  an  I  ml  iai^  war  was  detrimental  t>t 
tli«'  Ib'itish  tratiing  interest^  by  diminishing  the  supply  of  skiD^ 
'I  Iki-i'  \v:t>.  aiM'oi-ilingly,  little  ti»  be  gained  in  bankruptiu*;  tb<- 
iiH'n*h.-iiit^  of  I>etroit  and  Mafkinac  by  an  ufticial  inciti-nit iit 
t'l  w.ii.  Vt!  it  wa**.  on  the  t>!her  hand,  conceived  to  lie  for  th* 
:jil\;Mit;j-i'  of  the  liiiti^h  'j:t>verinuent  to  di%'ert  Anicrii*an  at- 
t'litiMii  t'l'iMi  any  attempt  to  assail  the  posts  by  keeping;  it 
n(-i)i]iiii{  with  nioMMnents  of  tlie  savag<*s,  and  s«y  to  tlin*at«'n  a 
\v:ti.  it'  iio!  aetiially  ]ii-ovohing  aii  outbn*ak.     It  wan  a  dan;^nHi* 

l»ilic\    jinl   IiIm  I\    to  -n't  lii'Vond  enutrol. 

It  hail  liecn  \er\  a|)parent  ti»wanls  the  end  of  1789  that  vv 
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was  coming,  and  Washington  had  insfructed  St.  Chdr  to  be 
prepared  by  summoning  a  thousand  militia  from  Virginia  and 
five  hundred  from  Pennsylvania.  There  were  at  this  time  a 
few  fortified  posts  in  the  northwest,  —  Fort  Knox  at  Yincennes, 
Fort  Washington  at  Cincinnati,  Fort  Steuben,  twenty-two  miles 
above  Wheeling,  and  Fort  Harmar.  Not  one  of  them  had 
more  than  a  few  score  defenders. 

Early  in  the  year  (1790),  while  St.  Clair  was  on  the  lower 
Ohio,  he  had  instructed  Hamtramch,  commanding  at  Vin- 
cennes,  to  try  to  propitiate  the  Indians  neighboring  to  that 
post ;  but  the  effort  failed  there,  as  it  did  ebewhere  along  the 
Ohio  valley.  During  the  spring  of  1790,  there  were  alarms  all 
the  way  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Mississippi.  Boats  were  con* 
stantly  intercepted  on  the  Ohio,  and  mostly  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Scioto.  There  was  here  on  the  Kentucky  side  a  high  rock, 
which  served  the  Indians  as  a  lookout,  whence  they  could  scan 
the  river  up  and  down.  Harmar,  in  April,  1790,  had  sent  a 
force  to  strike  the  Scioto  some  distance  up,  and  swoop  down 
upon  this  nest  of  marauders,  but  it  had  little  effect.  The 
stories  of  this  wild  foraging  carried  dismay  far  and  wide. 
Zeisberger,  at  the  Moravian  station  of  New  Salem,  —  then  on 
the  traveled  route  between  Pittsburg  and  Detroit,  —  heard 
of  the  ravages  in  April,  and  ascribed  this  murderous  activity  to 
the  Chei*okees.  The  stories  reached  St.  Clair  at  Cahokia  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1790,  when  he  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war  that 
hostilities  seemed  inevitable.  He  charged  the  British  author- 
ities with  instigating  the  trouble,  and  thought  it  not  possible  to 
stop  the  river  depredations  by  patrol  boats,  inasmuch  as  the 
trade  with  New  Orieans  had  drained  Kentucky  of  the  provi- 
sions which  a  patrolling  force  would  require. 

When  St.  Clair  started  up  the  river  in  June,  1790,  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  intrigues  of  Brant  had  succeeded  among  the 
Wabash  tribes,  and  that  they  would  conspire  with  the  Miamis 
for  a  general  war.  In  this  frame  of  mind  the  governor  reached 
Fort  Washington  on  July  13, 1790.  Two  days  later,  he  made  a 
demand  on  Kentucky  for  troops,  with  the  determination  to  take 
the  offensive.  Judge  Innes  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  Knox 
that  unless  something  of  that  kind  was  done,  the  Kentuckians 
were  *Sletermined  to  avenge  themselves,"  and  the  discontent 
was  for  a  while  farther  increased  by  a  rumor  that  the  govern- 
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iiieiit  hail  (lett'nnined  to  abandon  tlie  Ohio  oountrv.  St.  Cluir's 
activity  soon  satisHed  tlie  distrnstful  that  an  effort  would  :it 

ft' 

h»ast  Ihj  nia<h;  to  ]>roteft  the  settkMuents.  The  «^ovenif»r  iii»w 
authorizeil  Kichanl  Butler,  eomniandin«;  in  AHe^^hanv  C'ouiit\. 
to  sununon  the  militia  of  the  nearest  eounties  in  i\'nnsvlv:iii:.i 
aiul  Virjijinia  to  protect  tliat  region,  and  distrart  tlie  Indiais' 
thereabouts,  while  Ilanuar  was  sulvaneing  up  the  Miami  in  ■ 
eam])ai<>^n  whieh  had  been  deeided  u]xm.  On  August  i^J,  ITi***. 
St.  Clair  re])ort<Ml  his  jdans  to  Knox,  and  told  him  that  Ihuii- 
tramek  had  at  the  same  time  been  inst meted  to  advane«>  on  tl:t- 
side  of  the  Wabash.  IIarmar\s  foree  was  ortlered  to  ass4-iiil»]r 
at  Fort  Washington  ou  Sejitendn^r  15.  As  this  day  appnKU-lu-ii. 
it  was  evident  that  thdavs  would  iK*eur,  for  (governor  Mittiiii  "f 
Pennsylvania  was  sluggish  in  sending  forward  his  quota.  Kiu»\. 
m(*an while,  was  suggesting  to  St.  Clair  to  keej)  in  niiuil  tli»* 
founding  of  a  foi*t  on  the  upper  Miami  with  a  garrison  i»f  sev»n 
hundred  and  iifty  men,  and  to  su])|>ort  it  by  auxiliary  |>ii'>i> 
on  the  Seioto  and   Maumoe.     ITie  diflieultv  whieh  e«>nf niiuil 

ft 

Kuitx  was  that  eij^fhteen  hini<li*ed  men  would  be  ntves-ijirv  !•» 
earrv  the  i>lan  fidlv  out  and  maintain  connnunications.  wliiit" 

•  i  ft 

the  government  had  no  more  than  four  hiindre<1  iviruhir^  t<^ 
s]):ire  for  the  t»bjeet.  lie  anxiously  asked  St.  (.'lair  if  hi* 
militia  eould  be  dej)euili'i1  upon  to  supply  the  rest. 

There  was.  at  the  same  time,  a  division  among  Wasliingtini'- 
advist^rs  on  the  tpirstion  of  assuring  the  English  eonimandcr  .ii 
Oetrnir  that  llarmar*s  m<»vem«Mits  wore  not  diivetinl  ag:iin*t 
tliat  ]»ost.  .Ii'tVtMsou  feared  that  if  IXiivlioster's  anxiety  in  tlwt 
rrsjMM't  was  <|uiete<l,  h«»  wnidd  be  fi-eer  to  prepare  to  attack  th" 
Spaniards  ou  tin*  Mi«>isissi|»pi,  in  th«»  ini])cnding  war  with  Sjwin. 
though  it  was  |)ossib|t>  without  su<*h  a  notitn;  he  might  su'^]>iri 
lh»'  Nudden  :irinauH*nt  was  iiiteiidetl  to  eontest  his  pass:ige  arn»*« 
Amrrirrni  ti-rritory  t«t  n*ari»  the  Mississippi.  The  final  n*^ul: 
lit"  \\«lL:hiii'_i  npluii»ns  was  that  St.  Clair  was  inst  nicttnl  to  *i»ni- 
iiimiii-ati-  with  tlir  ibitish  at  Hetroit,  and  on  SeptrailHT  l*Mi«* 
-«ut  -urli  a  htit-r  fiiiMi  Marietta,  in  whieh  he  expressetl  a  hope 
th:n   ihr   llti-li-^h  traders  miuht  1m»  restrained  from  ^jivin^  :ii»l 

111  \\if   I  ihIi:iM<. 

11 M'    !-!n.:li-)i    h:i(l  aliraily  1 ii  making  up  th«*ir  niind*^.  a* 

I  >.»n  lir-trr  h.-id  wiitti-ii  in  Man-h  to  (ireuville,  that  the  p**t-* 
wi'ic  ri':ill\   thr  olijccT  ot'  tht*  Ameriean  campaign*  no  matter 
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what  their  profession.  The  Canadian  governor  thought,  as  his 
letters  show,  that  it  wa3  the  American  plan  to  advance  by 
the  Potomac  to  the  Ohio,  and  then  proceed  against  Erie  and 
Detroit.  ^^  The  possession,  also,"  he  added,  *'  of  the  great  ap- 
proaches to  Canada  by  the  Mohawk  and  Oswego  and  up  the 
Sorel  would  make  them  masters  of  the  country."  He  urged 
tlie  sending  to  Canada  of  four  thousand  more  soldiers,  for' 
tliough  he  coukl  repair  and  strengthen  the  upper  posts  against 
an  Indian  attack,  Niagara  was  the  only  one  which  could  repel 
the  Americans.  As  the  summer  came  on  and  brought  the 
danger  of  a  Spanish  war,  there  was  a  disposition  in  London 
to  think  Dorchester's  prognostications  reasonable,  particularly 
when  the  minister  learned  from  him  that  Congress  had  voted 
to  raise  five  tliousand  foot  and  sixteen  companies  of  artillery 
to  reinforce  the  western  army,  though  the  Senate  had  indeed 
reduee<l  the  number  to  three  thousand  infantry.  This  made 
matters  look  serious  to  the  British  ministry,  —  the  game  was 
becoming  hazardous,  —  and  in  August  Dorchester  was  advised 
to  prevent  the  Indians  ravaging  the  American  settlements,  for 
^^  if  the  United  States  send  an  army  against  the  Indians,  embar- 
rassments will  follow."  Dorchester,  in  further  advices,  repre- 
sented St.  Clair  as  a  man  of  firmness  and  experience,  but  of  no 
great  ability,  while  Ilarmar  was  frequently  intoxicated. 

So  under  this  drunken  leader,  as  British  rumor  had  it,  the 
little  army  was  gathering  at  Fort  Washington.  The  militia  did 
not  promise  well,  with  their  bad  equipments,  and  there  were 
also  signs  of  insuliordination.  By  October  1,  Ilarmar  sent  for- 
war<l  an  advance  guard  to  open  the  road.  Three  days  later, 
the  general  followed  with  his  main  body.  His  whole  force 
consisted  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  regulars  and  one  thou> 
sjind  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  militia.  The  rumor  that 
ha<l  jjone  north  gave  him  a  much  larger  army,  and  McKee  had 
notititul  Sir  John  Johnson  that  the  Indians  could  not  stand 
lM*fore  it.  It  was  rei>orted  to  Zeisberger  that  the  numbers  were 
eiglit  thousand,  and  the  smallest  reckoning  they  had  at  Detroit 
gave  him  two  thousand.  The  result  was  that  the  Indians  no- 
where made  a  stand,  and  Ilarmar,  in  sixteen  days,  reached  the 
Miami  and  Delaware  villages,  near  where  the  St.  Mary's  and 
St.  Joseph's  rivers  unite  to  form  the  Maumee.  Here  he  found 
their  three  hundred  huts  deserted,  and  the  storehouses  of  the 
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Detroit  tnulers  hured  of  their  goods,  which  the  Indians  liuJ 
assisted  in  carrying  away.  lie  however  found  twenty  thun>uiiil 
husliels  of  eonu  whicli,  with  tlie  huts,  he  burned. 

Thus  far,  llarniar  liad  aeroniplislied  what  in  Indian  warfan: 
was  often  thought  to  ('ount  for  something,  and  this  mere  ih-- 
struct  ion  was  tlie  ground  of  St.  (Uair's  chiini  that  tlie  exi)«-diti<iu 
was  successful  in  deliverin;^  a  "terrible  sti*oke  "  ti>  the  cnciuv. 
llanitranick,  who  liad  the  same  sort  «)f  success  in  his  niuvcriit'iii 
farther  west,  knew  better  the  signiiicance  of  such  e;isy  warfarv. 
••^  The  Indians  can  never  be  subdued  by  burning  their  hims*.-* 
and  corn,*'  lie  said,  *•  for  they  make  themselves  perfectly  omii- 
fortable  on  meat  alone,  and  thcv  can  build  houses  with  as  iiiucli 
facilitv  as  a  bird  does  liis  nest.*' 

If  his  devastations  did  not  count  for  all  he  wished,  Ilaniiar's 
Liter  blundei*s  I'eally  negatived  his  doubtful  achievements.  Hi* 
troops  were,  on  the  whole,  but  unpromising  scddiers.  many  ti»» 
old  for  campaigning  and  more  too  young,  and  he  heciilcs^lv 
committed  them  to  work  whicli  only  the  lM*st  dis<Mpliiit*il  lUfii 
could  do.  He  sent  out.  beyond  supiMU*t,  three  several  dotai'h- 
ments.  ami  gave  Little  Tui-tle,  with  Imtter  knowletlge  of  ihf 
numbrrs  lie  now  had  to  deal  witli,  a  chance  to  overwhelm  tlirm 
in  detail,  and  a  loss  of  one  hundivd  and  eighty  was  siHHilih 
intlicti'd.  Tht*  main  bodv  saw  no  foe,  but  after  XoveniU'r  4. 
whrn  thcv  briran  llicir  disordcrlv  i*etivat,  it  miulit  have  suf- 
fci'i'd  a>^  mucii  a^  the  Hanking  parties,  had  the  Ottawas  lit  it 
withdrawn  tVoni  tin*  savage  horde.  As  it  was,  Ilanuar  t«*»k 
bark  a  iaip-r  part  of  liis  force  than  ctmld  have  lHH»n  expivt<d. 
to  wiutt-r  tin-in  in  >rattorctl  posts  along  the  river.  My  as  to  pft- 
Vent  tin-  ravav;r«%  ot  t'ainiiir. 

MrKi-r.  oil  till'  lirilisli  ^itle,  ]in»fcssed  to  h)ok  upon  the  fi;:lil- 
iiii;;  wlilili  liad  !:dv«  ii  place  as  a  victorv,  and  as  a  trial  of  ami'* 
it  im.liiiiiiiiMlly  wa^:  but  •^iich  partial  success  did  not  (piiot  hi* 
:ippi»'liiii-i"ii-,  and  lie  pn>iin»lly  appealiHi  to  Sir  John  Jolins<Mi 
I'M-  .li'l.  it  tin-  iillir^  Wi'Vt'  to  Im-  hrld  together  east  of  the  Missi*- 
-Jl'l''  I  ill-  iii'lii-;iT.-^  ;i  rMn^iilrraiiK'  extremity  on  the  enemy** 
»i<(f.  I!:iil  K  ihix'-*  a<l\  i<M  birii  followeil,  and  a  st4H'kadc  hiiilt 
•  •II  tjir  Mi:iMii.  I!:iiiii:ir  iiiiuht  have  saved  the  men  which  Ih* 
ii  ■.■.ll.^-ly  .xpii-iMl,  :iiul  liavi'  gained  a  vantagt^-gronnd  for  a 
t!iii\.  TIm-  i»1i-i:ii|.'^  t*>  till-  ])(*rmanence  of  a  reoouoileuirnt 
\\itli  fill-   liiiliaM-  wt-rc,  however,  as  yet  great,  and  Hamtnunck 
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did  not  exaggerate  the  risks  when  he  said  to  St.  Clair,  in 
December,  1790:  ^^The  people  of  our  frontiers  will  certainly 
be  the  first  to  break  any  treaty.  The  people  of  Kentucky  will 
carry  on  private  expeditions  and  kill  Indians  whereyer  they 
meet  them,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  jury  in  all  Kentucky 
who  would  punish  a  man  for  it/'  —  an  opinion  that  Washing- 
ton himself  certainly  shared,  when  he  affirmed  that  the  *^  fron- 
tier settlers  entertain  the  opinion  that  there  is  not  the  same 
crime  (or  indeed  no  crime  at  all)  in  killing  an  Indian  as  in 
killing  a  white  man." 

The  Indians,  when  they  counted  losses  and  gains  in  the  late 
campaign,  showed  no  signs  of  distrust  of  their  ability  to  press 
their  adversaries  still  harder.  They  apparently  got  encourage- 
ment from  their  allied  whites,  and  McKee,  whom  St.  Clair 
charged  with  furmshing  ammunition  to  the  bands  which  at- 
tacked  Harmar's  detached  parties,  was,  with  Simon  Grirty's  sup- 
port, hot  for  further  fighting.  So  it  was  decided*  to  renew 
marauding  in  December,  1790. 

The  first  attack  came  on  the  evening  of  January  2,  1791, 
when  a  body  of  Delawares  and  Wyandots  dashed  upon  a  small 
settlement  at  Big  Bottom,  dependent  upon  Marietta,  but  forty 
miles  up  the  Muskingum.  Here  they  killed  twelve  persons, 
and  leaving  their  mangled  bodies  on  the  ground  they  suddenly 
withdrew,  carrying  off  four  prisoners.  The  sad  tidings  reached 
Marietta  the  next  morning,  and  Putnam  began  to  call  in  the 
settlers  and  make  ready  for  warm  work.  There  were  twenty 
regulars  in  Fort  Harmar,  and  the  settlements  within  reach  could 
muster  alK)ut  three  hundred  men.  Belpre,  twelve  miles  down 
the  Ohio,  had  not  yet  been  alarmed,  but  hovering  parties  of 
Indians  were  seen  the  same  day  about  Waterford,  at  Wolf 
Cr(*ek. 

The  next  warning  came  on  the  10th,  at  Dunlap  Station,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Miami,  when  Girty  appeared  with  three 
hundred  warriors.  The  inhabitants  had  been  advised  of  their 
a])proach,  and  summoned  aid  from  Cincinnati.  Just  as  it 
arrived,  the  enemy  withdrew.  During  February,  1791,  the 
settlements  along  the  Alleghany  suffered  severely,  and  by 
March  fleets  of  Indian  canoes  were  assailing  flatboats  along 
the  Ohio.     It  was  just  at  this  time  that  Nathaniel  Massie^ 
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who,  as  a  surveyor  of  bounty  hiiiils,  hail  picked  out  a  bitt*  uu 
tlie  iioilli  hank  of  the  river,  twelve  miles  alH>ve  Liuje>toiie. 
was  laying  in  stoekiule  ami  blockhouse  the  foundations  <»{  tlif 
later  Mani'hester,  the  pioneer  Virginia  settlement  on  that  sidt- 
of  the  river. 

^lean while,  1>otli  at  Quebec^  and  Phihulelphia.  the  anthoritii-s 
were  intent  on  military  preparations.  Doix^liester,  fearing  that 
llai-mar\s  advance  was  but  preliminary  to  an  atUick  on  DetnMi, 
issued  orders  in  »Iannary,  171>1,  to  the  western  commandiri>  t- 
be  alert  and  prom}>tly  confront  the  Amerii*aus  if  tliey  a]»- 
proaeluid.  At  the  same  time,  Washington  notified  C\>ngre>''.  in 
DetM'Uiber,  17 DO,  that  he  intended  another  expedition  at  x\v 
west,  and  laid  before  C'ongress  a  plan  for  raising  thret*  th(»U!«anii 
troops,  to  be  placed  under  St.  Clair  for  active  work.  Wlu-n 
Congress  had  a])j)rove<l,  Knox  asked  Pickering  to  aixvpt  tli* 
]K)sition  of  quartermaster  of  a  western  deimitnient,  and  pti«h 
the  details,  but  he  declined.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  ex|»resvJ 
his  conviction  that  the  trilH.*s  could  be  taught  t4>  re8|NH*t  tlie 
reserved  power  of  the  Kepnblic.  Wash]ngt4>n,  buoywl  in  lii* 
ho]N's  by  tlie  restoration  of  the  ])ublic  creilit,  and  di*]ien<liu|: 
on  the  increasing  resimrces  of  the  country',  felt  equally  sure  clut 
tlie  Indians  could  Ik*  made  to  understand  that  the  ^*  enniitv  of 
the  United  States  is  as  much  to  be  dreade<l  as  their  friend>b^p 
is  to  be  desired.*'  »Ieffei*son  had  scant  8ymi>atiiy  with  any  mili- 
tary measures,  and  wrote  to  Monroe:  **  I  hoi)e  we  shall  ilrul> 
the  Indians  well  this  summer,  and  then  changi*  our  pkin  trom 
war  to  bribery/*  for  the  ex|)enses  of  a  suinnier's  eamjiaigii  «ill 
l>uy  *•  pn'si'uts  for  lialf  a  century." 

Whilr  tln'  government  was  tluis  over-oonfidont,  Knox,  on 
M.-m-Ii  t>,  171U,  issnrd  <irders  to  (leneral  Charles  Scott  tif  Ki'n- 
tiickv  to  niovr  su<hlcnly  against  the  Kieka]Hios  and  etlNT 
\V:ib:ish  tribfs,  to  prcvtMit  th«'ir  joining  the  Mianiis,  agaiiK 
wliDiii  tlic  main  attack  \v:in  tn  lie  made.  It  was  e<|iudly  dcMni- 
Mi>  fli.'it  ^iiiiihir  or  other  m«*th<Hls  sliould  at  the  i^ast  distnui 
till'  iiiilian^  of  Ni  \v  York,  and  kee])  them  at  leant  neutral.  To 
ilii^  i-nd.  rickcriiii;-  \v:i^  a^kcd  to  ]mt  himself  in  connuunicaii<>n 
wirli  IbaiiT.  wiiijr  <  iovcrnor  Clinttm  was  urged  t4>  win  over  tliat 

N-»        1  ti.   <>  II   •11  tii<   ••|.|...:t<-  i>i-..*>-.  »)•>>«  iitff  liy  th^  Mark  dot*  MarmvtaB 
li.  ti.  <f    II    l.--kii  r-  .Vi'.M"/.  "'  ''.'   /  riiff  •/  littihren,  Londow,  17N. 
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Moliawk  cliiof  1)y  a  gift,  for  ho  was  known  to  have  infonnc<l 
Kirklaml,  the  missionary  among  his  ]>eo])l(s  tliat  he  hail  dvWr- 
mined  to  head  a  western  eonfedenwy  in  forcing  the  AmerieaiK 
sonth  and  east  of  the  Ohio.  These  measures  were  at  oivx 
seize<l  uj>on  by  the  liritisli  to  pi-ove  to  the  Indians  that  the 
professions  of  peace  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  were  insin- 
eeit*.  Ih'ant  was  known,  in  May,  17t>l,  to  have  gone  west  with 
a  foUowing,  bnt  with  what  intent  was  not  known.  On  June  4. 
1791,  however,  ht*  wrote  back  to  Sir  John  Johnson  that  he  h:wl 
diH'ided  to  join  in  the  eoniing  fight.  He  had  pr<d)ably  heani 
by  tiiis  time  that  Seott  had,  on  May  19,  crossed  the  Oliio  witb 
ei<;ht  hundred  mountiHl  Kentuckians.  and  was  advani*in:r  on  tho 
Wabiusli  towns.  Scott's  coming  had  been  herahled,  and  when 
he  reached  their  towns,  one  bundled  and  fifty  miles  awav.  he 
found  them  deserted,  and  so  enc<mntercd  no  serious  opi>osition 
in  burning  tliem.  lie  killed  a  score  or  two  of  Indians,  and  c:ti^ 
tun*d  a  somewhat  larger  number.  When,  retn»ating,  he  reachnl 
the  rapids  at  Ijouisville,  he  had  Wen  absi*nt  alnnit  tliirty  days. 
There  could  Ik*  no  j)eace  after  this.  In  June,  1791,  while 
Knox,  in  Philadelphia,  was  confident  that  war  was  lN*gini.  th«^ 
Indians  were  gatlu-ring  in  large  nnmWrs.  Zeislierger,  then  at 
th<'  mouth  of  tin*  Detroit  Kiver,  was  inform (kI  that  four  thou- 
sand had  assembled,  and  he  was  made  anxious  lest  his  {teaivfiJ 
Moravian  <'onvt»rts  would  bt*  fon*e<l  to  join  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determint^  how  to  ai)i>ortion  the  respnnsi- 
1»ilitv  of  the  savair*'  war  to  which  the  Americans  now  st^^^nu-^l 
to  bt»  conitnitt«'d.  Thr  tribes  had  a  standing  grievani*e  against 
tlir  Anicrirans  in  the  treat v  of  Fort  Stanwix  of  1784.  and  v«-t 
U  a-^lilii^tou  pointed  out  to  ( 'ornj Janter,  who  with  other  St»n*va 
ciiit'ts  had  4'inne  to  IMiiladrl])hia  in  De'M»nd)er,  171K).  that  tH** 
viTv  n'lc:i<»'  i»r  lainU,  of  wbi4*h  they  complained,  had  |wvn 
rniillrniril  liv  tlu'iii  lu  tlic  treat v  of  Fort  Ilannar  in  1  ">*.*. 
*•  riiriiftur  till-  iiih's  nnnt  remain  cstablishtHl,"  !*aid  the  Pn'si- 
il.ni.  ( 'orii|il:Mit»T  bail,  diirinLj  this  eonfen»nce,  urgi*<l  that  ivr- 
t:iiii  lamU  -limiljl  l»r  n-^turtMl  :  but  Wash ington,  taught  by  th»* 
<l;iliri-;  wliiili  tlh-  iiullaii-'  |>rf'srnt4'd  that  the  treaty  of  17^4 
li:iil  iMM-ri  iM.-iili'  liy  Iri-r<^jioM*«ibl«>  chiefs,  readily  Kus|MH*t4Hl  that 
:iii\  \iiiiliiiL:  iimw  t«>  ilit-  SciirtMs  would  ononuniso  similar  de- 
iii:inil>^  t'loni  miIi.-i  t':ii-t ii>ii*«  i>t'  tIic  trilM*s.  There  was  indtvil 
jii^t  iinw  a   iirw   '^liixai ,  ill   that    Koliert   MorriK  had  Itoii^ht 
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for  iJl 00,000  the  rights  of  Gorham  and  Phelps  to  the  lands 
sold  by  Massachusetts  in  western  New  York,  and  Washing- 
ton had  already  looked  forward  to  trouble  about  the  Indian 
title,  and  was  not  unprepared  for  Cornplanter's  accusation  of 
fraud.  Indeed,  as  Washington  said  to  Hamilton,  "  land-jobbing 
and  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  borderers  "  were  a  constant 
source  of  irritation  to  the  tribes  ;  and  to  these  were  added  the 
complications  which  came  of  individual  States  interfering  in 
matters  which  belonged  to  the  general  government.  The  Ken- 
tuckians  raided  of  their  own  account  the  Wabash  region ;  the 
Tennesseeans  encroached  upon  lands  at  the  Muscle  Shoals ; 
and  New  York  had  just  in  her  Assembly  voted  to  buy  immu- 
nity from  hostile  depredations,  thereby  damaging  the  prestige 
of  the  federal  authorities.  So  the  evils  which  incited  the  sav- 
ages to  hostilities  were  not  unaccompanied  by  uncontrollable 
mischief  to  the  Republic  itself  from  similar  sources. 

On  the  British  side  the  story  was  not  altogether  a  satisfac- 
tory one  to  the  tribes,  who  were  slow  in  forgetting  that  the 
treaty  of  1782  had  been  concluded  by  the  English  without  any 
recognition  of  their  rights  to  ancestral  lands,  and  that  the 
promises  of  aid,  which  had  been  implied  perhaps  rather  than 
actually  promised,  had  rarely  been  fulfilled. 

While  Dorchester,  in  his  communications  with  the  Americans, 
professed  to  desire  peace,  and  the  fur  merchants  deprecated 
war,  neither  contemplated  with  satisfaction  any  success  for  the 
Americans  which  would  hazard  the  British  possession  of  the 
posts,  or  lead  to  the  establishment  of  other  lake  stations,  which 
would  admit  the  Americans  to  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  and 
affect  the  profits  of  the  older  posts.  In  these  conditions,  the 
movements  of  the  Indians  were  watched  with  anxiety,  and 
the  encouragement  given  to  them  to  worry  the  Americans,  by 
such  intriguers  as  Girtv  and  McKee,  was  likely  at  any  time 
to  compromise  the  public  peaceful  professions  of  those  in 
unmistakable  authority.  Ilarmar's  report  indicated  that  if 
he  h:ul  chanced  to  ca])ture  the  traders  at  the  villages  which  he 
destroyed,  there  might  have  been  complications  which  would 
force  Dorc'hester  to  retiiliation,  and  bring  on  a  war.  Dorchester 
himself  perceived  this,  and  with  some  a])])rehension  he  asked 
Sir  John  Johnson  to  discover  the  terms  on  which  peace  could 
be  arranged  between  the  Indians  and  the  Americans. 
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But,  iii()|)|)ortiiuoly,  it  was  just  upon  the  eve  of  ]M>litiral 
cliaiij^e  in  Ciinada,  whirh  was  to  bring  a  new  elianictor  ti»  Inar 
upon  till'  overstrained  relations  of  the  two  countries.  In  S'|»- 
ti'iuWer,  Dorchester  was  informed  of  the  constitutional  act  <>t 
M.ucli,  which  had  set  up,  as  distinct  from  Lower  Canada,  tihr 
n\i;iim  west  of  the  Ottawa,  with  ten  thtmsand  i>opulation.  a^  a 
n.'w  j^overnment.  grateful  to  the  loyalists,  an*l  preserving  sn.h 
fi-atures  of  the  (^uehec  Act  as  weiv  not  inconsistent,  and  iilaciii:: 
in  command  flohn  (rraves  Simcoe,  whom  the  Anieriean<«  iiail 
Icarncil  to  hate  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  probahly  ^^^'a 
hcaril  of  tlio  proiM»sititm  of  McKee  to  i*eestal)lisii  the  dJMivtl 
fort  at  tlic  foot  of  the  Maumee  rapids  as  a  necessary  outjiiK 
of  Detroit,  though  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  undertake  it. 

From  early  spring,  St.  Clair  had  l>cen  pi'eparing  for  his  own 
work,  hoping  to  get  at  it  hefoni  autumn.  In  April,  ITiM.li** 
rcadii'd  Tiitshurg,  and  cndeavoretl  to  prevail  uiK>n  the  Strnr- 
cas  to  join  his  army.  A  few  days  later,  at  Fort  Ilarniar.  I>t* 
warned  tlic  Dclawares  that  they  nuist  abide  the  t'onseipiemr". 
if  tliry  interposed  themselves  between  him  and  the  Miaiuis: 
anil  it  was  ])rol>ably  about  this  time  that  he  sent  forwanl  i<* 
the  Mianiis  a  speecli  which  McKee  said  was  intende<l  to  distrat't 
tlirir  councils. 

Hv  th«*  midillc  of  Mav,  St.  Clair  was  at  Fort  Washinirt'in. 
wlirrc  his  litih'  armv  was  to  ^'ather.  Svninies,  who  I(H>kiiI  in 
on  \\\r  raw  Irvics  arrived  from  the  seaboard  t«»wns,  wn»te  w 
K]i:is  lioudinut  tliat  '*  men  who  aiv  to  be  purphas4*«l  frr>m 
pii^nii^.  whiM'lharrows,  and  brothels  at  two  dollars  jht  monlh 
will  nrviT  answiM"  iov  fighting  Indians.'*  Such  a  forct*  was  noi 
an  in^i»iilng  oiu-  for  a  man  likt*  St.  Clair,  no  longer  young.  >v\*- 
j.'rt  \t>  int»T\;d>  of  ijlnrs'i.  and  not  as  alert  as  he  oner  was,  H 
ilh'  iiit-n  wrrr  ptHn-  and  canii*  slowly  to  the  riMidezvous.  the  inat«^ 
ii;il  t'lir  ^n|ipii«  ^  had  ])a^si>ti  ni»  adetpiate  ins|M*otion  in  W\nz 
^'•Mt  toi  w.iid.  I'Ih'  pMWilrr  was  bad.  The  saddles  ilid  not  tit 
I  111'  hiii-^i'-.  I'll!'  <.\i-n  wiTi"  ponr  and  insuflieient  in  numU'r. 
\\  I:li  ^ihli  iliiii.:^  to  wniTN  Iiini.  St.  Chiir  waitetl  from  tlunt*  tii 
>r|it''iuin'r. 

Iri  \ii-u^i.  t'.;ntiil  U'^i  tin-  Wabash  Indians  might  have  n*- 
iM\i  ii-.l  I'll  Mil  iIh'  itVirt^  .it"  S«-ii|!*-*  raid  among  them,  and  uii;:ht 
Uitlnr  with  tin-  ••tin  i  tiiho  at  li  wart  his  rout^,  which  had  lie**n 
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too  plainly  indicated  for  the  advance,  he  dispatched  another 
force,  as  Knox  had  counseled,  to  repeat  the  blow.  A  body  of 
mounted  Kentuckians,  five  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  reported 
for  this  service  at  Fort  Washington  in  July.  Wilkinson,  who 
had  found  Spanish  intrigue  getting  tiresome,  had  sold  his 
Frankfort  property  and  accepted  the  command  of  these  ardent 
volunteers.  His  enemies  said  it  was  a  plan  of  the  government 
to  j)rofit  by  his  restless  energy  and  divert  it  from  mischievous 
action  at  home.  On  July  31,  St.  Clair  gave  him  his  instruc- 
tions, and  the  next  day  he  led  his  clanking  horsemen  out  into 
the  wilderness.  The  direction  which  he  took  seemed  towards 
the  Miami  towns,  and  on  this  course  he  traveled  four  days  and 
sixty  miles,  and  then  turaed  to  the  northwest.  Passing  now  a 
broken  country  full  of  swamps,  he  fell  upon  Ouiatanon  and 
other  villages  of  Indians,  with  French  traders  among  them,  and 
devastated  their  cabins.  Ilis  hoi*ses  were  badly  used  up,  and 
but  five  days'  j)rovisi<)ns  remained.  He  accordingly  marched 
towards  the  Ohio  rapids,  as  Scott  had  done,  and  reached  them 
on  August  21.  Proceeding  thence  to  Frankfort,  three  days 
later,  lie  dispatched  his  report  to  St.  Clair.  When  Washing- 
ton heard  of  the  results  he  said  that  the  "  enterprise,  intrepidity, 
and  good  conduct  of  the  Kentuckians  were  entitled  to  peculiar 
commendation." 

Tlie  tidings  of  Wilkinson's  success  found  St.  Clair  in  deep 
anxiety.  Every  messenger  from  the  east  had  brought  urgent 
ap|)eals  for  his  advancing  before  the  season  was  past  for  success- 
ful cam])aigning.  His  want  of  supplies,  however,  still  detained 
him.  He  had  now  two  regiments  of  regulars  and  some  Ken- 
tucky militia,  wliom  he  miglit  reasonably  trust ;  l)ut  the  boats 
from  Pittsburg  still  brought  him  the  wretched  scourings  of  the 
eastern  towns,  towards  com])loting  the  "  two  tliousand  levies 
for  the  term  of  six  months  "  which  Conjrress  had  ordered. 

St.  Clair's  instructions,  as  often  as  he  read  them,  gave  him 
disquiet,  in  the  presence  of  such  recruits.  He  was  to  establish 
a  "  stnmg  and  i)ermanent  military  post  at  the  Miami  village 
.  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  awing  and  curbing  the  Indians,  and  as 
the  only  ])reventive  of  future  hostilities,"  and  he  was  to  main- 
tain sueh  a  garrison  in  it  that  he  could  u])on  occasion  detach  five 
or  six  hundred  men  on  s])ecial  service.  He  was  warned  in  his 
instructions  that  such  a  post  was  "  an  important  object  of  the 
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caiiip.aigii/'  and  to  l>c  fouiuled  in  any  event,  ami  to  1h*  supplinl 
with  a  six  months*  stock  of  pi-ovisions.  It  was  left  t«»  hi<  dis- 
cretion whether  he  should  em|)K>y  Indians.  In  niakin<^  a  ti>'nt}' 
at  hist,  he  was  t<ild  to  insist  on  keepinj^  the  tribes  Ix^yond  the 
Wabash  and  Maiimee,  and,  if  he  couhK  to  divert  the  line  t4>  the 
Mississippi  from  the  An  Panse  branch  of  the  AVabasli.  Tliw 
would  <i;ive  a  goinl  strt»teh  of  country  alon^  the  Ohio  fe>  the 
Americans,  and  dis]K)S8ess  few  Indians  beyond  the  Kicka|inos. 
If  this  was  insisted  on.  he  was  warned  to  nianafirc  it  *'  tenderlv." 
Still  more  cautiously  must  lit*  treat  the  English,  and  it  was 
hi'ld  to  be  imi)ro])ev  at  pivsi»nt  to  "  make  any  naval  arraii^ 
nu^nts  upon  ijake  Krie." 

All  this  was  the  expectation  of  the  government  and  the  nnt 
ovcr-t!onfi«lcnt  hope  of  St.  Clair.  The  plan  ha^l  re<]uinHl  three 
tlioiisand  effect ivcs  to  be  readv  at  Fort  Washin«rton  bv  Julv 
10,  1791  ;  but  tlie  fii*st  regiment  of  two  hnndnnl  and  ninrty- 
uuw  men  did  n4>t  arrive  till  the  15th.  It  was  O'tidnr  Iwforv 
the  g«»ncral  could  count  two  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  the 
militia  and  tlie  garris(ms  of  Forts  Washington  and  Ilaniilti^D. 
-  -  tlie  latter  stockade  having  InH'n  iM'guii  i>n  Septendier  IT, 
on  the  (ircat  Miami.  Fnun  this  }K>int,  on  Octolier  4.  (ffntral 
Butler,  whose  ap]>ointmeut  had  not  been  wholly  aceeptaMe. 
started  with  the  advance.  lumberin<^  slowlv  on  with  his  trains 
live  or  six  miles  a  <Iav,  throu$;:h  a  liad  countrv.  On  the  I'Mlu 
the  army  stf>ppe<l,  and  was  occu])ied  till  the  24th  in  biiiU- 
iui;  a  st(»ekade.  whit^h  he  called  Fort  Jefferson,  intendiHl  to 
sliield  his  siek  and  hold  his  surplus  supplies.  The  countn 
abnnt.  it  was  fertile,  but  it  was  t<K>  late  in  the  year  for  hi* 
aiiiiii.'ils  to  *xrt  miieh  refreshment  out  of  it.  When  he  <^tarceil 
:e^:iin,  nn  tlie  i^Sth,  he  S(niu  discovennl  that  the  Imlians  vfiv 
h:ini^!ii^-  on  his  flanks.  There  had  In^en  some  desertions,  and 
Ml  rjii'4'k  them  he  h:id  executed  one  or  two  who  liad  Uvn  n^ 
t:ihfii  :  but  nil  <  )rtob('r  lU,  a  consitlersible  liody  of  militia  slunk 
:i\\:i\ .  :iii(l  St.  ( 'l:iii'  sent  Major  Ilamtranick  Imek  with  ont*  ih 
hi-  ri'uiiiH-ii!-  of  reu 'liars  ti>  prevent  their  n>bbing  his  supply 
fiitiii^.  St.  <'i.iir  iind  days  <»f  almost  physical  inra]i:icit\  U^ 
hi-  r:i-ix.  :iim1  <  ii-iii  r:il  r>utl«T,  who  was  next  in  romniand.  was 
•«i:iii-ri\  brtti-r  in  he:ilTh.  The  diseipline  and  stoadineftA  of  tltf 
iiiii-i-h  wiiriM  )i:i\<'  siitViTi'il  irretricvaldv,  but  for  th«*  exertit^nt 
•  if  thi'  atljiitMuT  ;:ineral.  Wiiithrop  Sargent.     It  was  Washing- 
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ton's  criticism,  when  the  miserable  outcome  was  known,  that 
there  had  been  insufficient  efforts  to  get  information  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  St.  Clair's  scouting  system  was  inadequate. 
It  is  certain  that  the  enemy  was  not  long  in  discovering  that 
St.  Clair's  scouts  were  not  numerous,  to  say  the  least.  He  had 
been  pointedly  cautioned  to  be  on  his  guard  against  surprise  ; 
and  yet  when  he  went  into  his  last  camp  on  November  3,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Wabash,  with  a  benumbing  wind  sweeping  over 
icy  ground,  he  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  his  enemy, 
and  with  no  chance  of  suddenly  forming  his  line  in  case  of  an 
unexpected  irruption.  So  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that, 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  some  militia  which  he  had 
bivouacked  in  advance  beyond  the  stream,  and  too  remote  for 
instant  support,  were  broken  in  upon  and  thrown  into  a  panic. 
They  fell  hastily  back  upon  the  rest  of  the  army.  While  he 
was  endeavoring  to  form  his  lines  within  his  camp,  which  was 
three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length,  the  enemy  swung  around 
it,  and  when  St.  Clair  found  that  his  position  was  completely  en- 
veloped, he  grew  to  a  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  force  which 
was  opposed  to  him,  though  Armstrong,  an  old  Indian  fighter, 
was  sure  that  five  hundred  savages,  invisible  as  their  habit 
was,  could  have  produced  all  that  St.  Clair  saw.  The  assail- 
ants from  a  thick  cover  poured  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  Imddled 
and  unprotected  troops.  St.  Clair,  with  his  gray  hair  stream- 
ing under  his  cocked  hat,  had  horse  after  horse  shot  under 
him  as  he  endeavored  to  make  his  force  stand  steady  amid  the 
frightful  carnage.  lie  had  eight  bullets  pierce  his  garments, 
but  not  one  grazed  his  skin.  Butler  was  soon  mortally  wounded. 
The  few  gims  of  the  Americans  were  rendered  useless,  when 
not  a  cannoneer  could  stand  to  them.  The  regulars  lost  every 
officer.  The  frenzied  men,  gaining  manhood  under  the  trial, 
tried  to  charge  this  way  and  that.  The  retreat  of  the  Indians 
lured  them  on,  when  the  wilv  savages  would  turn  and  surround 
them,  party  after  party.  Finally,  there  being  no  ho])e,  the  guns 
were  spiked,  and  St.  Clair  gathered  his  men  for  a  last  charge 
to  regain  the  road  of  retreat.  He  secured  it ;  and  for  four 
miles  the  Indian  fire  l)laze<l  upon  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear. 
At  last,  over-eager  for  the  s])oils,  dusky  warriors  drew  off  and 
Iw'gan  plundering  what  had  been  left  behind.  This  saved 
the  army  from  annihilation  ;  but  it  did  not  prevent  the  men 
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throwing  away  their  muskets,  and  St.  Chiir,  near  the  rear  ol 
the  line,  found  tlie  j^roinul  eovered  with  these  rejectetl  wea|iuu!* 
as  he  passed  ah>n^.  He  eonifdained  that  the  horse  lie  Mile 
""  eonld  not  he  pricked  out  of  a  walk/*  so  it  was  iin|)Ossibli*  fi»r 
him  to  ride  forward  and  stop  the  waste. 

The  aetion  l)e<;an  a  half  hour  hefon*  sunrise*,  and  the  re- 
treat was  made  at  half-past  nine.  The  estimatt^s  vary,  i>iit  it  i* 
])rol>al>le  that  St.  Clair  had  in  the  fi«^ht  not  nion*  than  fonrtn-D 
hmidred  men,  and  of  tiiese  seait'e  half  a  hundivd  were  nnhiirL 
Very  few  In^yond  tlie  killed  and  desjHjnitel}'  woundiil  fell  iu!o 
the  enemy's  han<ls. 

It  is  generally  i*eeognized  that  Little  Turtle  led  tlie  Indian^ 
Tlu»re  was  a  small  IxHly  of  ^lohawks  pivsent,  l»ut  it  is  ii<it 
prohahle  that  Hrant  was  among  them.  Stone,  his  bingniplH-r. 
found  a  belief  among  the  ehief*s  des(*endants  tliat  ht*  was  in  the 
iiixht :  hut  there  is  no  evidenee  of  a  mon*  trust  wort  liv  kin«L 
The  Dela wares,  wh«>  had  bi*en  stigmatizinl  as  women  for  Lu-kof 
eourage  in  past  yi'ars,  wiped  out  the  disgraee  by  valiant  diiiU 

it  was  near  tijirtv  miles  fn>m  the  battlefield  to  Fort  JoffiT- 
stui,  and  the  remnant  of  the  army  reached  that  jiost  Wf^rv 
night.  Here  St.  (*lair  found  I  lamtnunek  and  his  eonmiaiid 
and  left  about  seventy  of  his  wounded. 

m 

On  XovendH'r  IK  he  si'ut  fn)m  Fort  Washinsrton  a  meiweni^'r 
witii  a  dispateh,  but  rumors  had  alivady  ivaehe«l  the  piwru- 
meiit  ten  or  eleven  tlavs  earlier,  and  thirty  davs  aftiT  tin' 
disaster.  About  the  same  time  the  news  of  the  Imlian  siilr. 
traveling  by  tin'  way  of  Vineennes,  n»aolMHl  Fraiikfoi-t«  wlh*n  it 
stirred  WilkinsDu's  rampant  energy,  who  was  n»ady  to  strike 
tlje  war-path  «»n  the  Mauniee  or  *' jwrisli  in  the  ntt«mipt." 

Till*  Indian  tpirstiini  had  now  Ikm^ouio  more  serious  than  fVfr 
bi'finj-,  and  thiTr  wa^^  g!*eat  dang«'r  of  the  disaffeetion  spn*adiii:: 
amnii^  till'  Sl\  Nations.  I'irkering,  duriuf^  the  Munnier.  li>> 
laboi-'d  hard  to  }»ropitiate  them:  hut  he  had  enet>nntere«i  tb>- 
MiKi?-.'  iiitlmni'i'  of  jirant.  The  aetivitv  of  this  chief  wa*  N»r- 
pri-iiii:.  No  siMiiifp  was  he  li«<ard  of  at  the  Mauniee  rapitK 
I'oniiiiiii'j  with  fhi-  tribrs.  than  hi'  was  reported  at  Niaganu  in 
r.iiiiii'il  with  tbr  r»riti^Ii  eonimander.  His  nii^sengi^rs,  in  tlv 
iiiliiiiii.  wiir  plviiiix  bark  and  forth.  All  the  while,  a*  tlie  M- 
t<  rs  iKiw  pnbliAbrtl  ^how,  warnings  were  coming  from  EngUwt 
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and  passed  on  to  the  upper  posts,  to  prevent  an  outbreak. 
Perhaps  the  cabinet  in  London  little  knew  how  renegade  mis- 
chief-makers were  assuming  among  the  Miamis  to  represent 
British  purposes  to  aid  them  in  a  war,  and  the  Canadian 
ofHeials  were  constantly  apprehending  an  attack  on  the  posts, 
though  Beckwith  was  writing  to  them  from  Philadelphia  that 
the  federal  government  disclaimed  any  such  intention. 

Before  the  news  of  St.  Clair's  defeat  had  reached  Philadel- 
phia, Jefferson  and  Hammond,  the  newly  arrived  British  min- 
ister, had  begun  their  bootless  conferences.     It  was  not  long 
before  it  was  apparent  that  Hammond  had  come  merely  to  talk 
and  keep  watch.     The  two  representatives  were  hopelessly  at 
variance.     They  opposed  each   other  on  every  aspect   of   the 
treaty  of  1782.     Hammond  said  that  interest  on  the    British 
debts  constituted  a  part  of  the  obligation.     Jefferson  denied  it. 
Hammond  represented  and  Jefferson  disputed  that  the  Ameri- 
cans  had  first  broken  the  treaty.     This  kind  of   disputatious 
fence  was  going  on,  when  the  news  of  St.  Clair's  defeat  put  a 
stop  to  it,  and  the  American  cabinet  gave  itself  to  other  mat- 
ters.    Of  course  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  scapegoat  for  the  ill 
luck  at  the  west.     The  secretary  of  war  was  accused  of  neg- 
lect.    The  quartermaster  hatl  not  done  his  duty.     St.  Clair  had 
proved  a  failure.     The   news  from    the  New  England    States 
showtnl  that  that  section  of  the  country  at  least  was  tired  of  the 
war.     They  believed  with  Pickering  that  pacifying  the  Indians 
cost  less  than  killing  them.     The  old  problem  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  British  for  aiding  the  savages  came  up  again. 
Hammond  promptly  denied  any  complicity  in  his  countrymen. 
It   was  a  question  whether  a   schedule  of  evidences,   refuting 
Hammond's    asseverations,    should    not   be    given    to    Thomas 
Pinckney,  who  was  just  starting  for   England.     Certain   acts 
were  acknowledged  by  Hammond,  but  defended  on  the  ground 
of  charitable  giving  of  food  to  famishing  beings.     Again,  it  was 
confessed  guns  and  powder  had  been  given,  but  it  was  a  neces- 
sity of  the  Indian  hunting  season,  while  the  Americans  claimed 
that  such  gifts  in  times  of  ])eace  were  quite  another  thing  when 
given  in  time  of  war,  and  they  became  a  breach  of  neutrality. 
It  did  not  make  a  bad  matter  better  if,  as  the  Americans  con- 
tended, McKee  scattered  the  munitions  of  war  with  his  hands 
and  talked  peace  as  he  did  it.     Nor  was  it  less  to  be  resented  in 
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Sir  John  Jolnison  doing  the  8Uinc  thing  statedly  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Niagara. 

The  fact  was,  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  British  giiv- 
ernnieut  to  treat  the  Indians  as  wards  and  administer  to  tbt^ir 
needs,  and  not  titms^fress  the  limits  of  neutrality  as  the  Ameri- 
cans  understood  it.  It  was  f ui*ther,  no  doubt,  true  tliat  friendly 
phrases  uttered  to  the  Indians  by  those  wearing  the  liritii^fa 
uniform  wein;  easily  conceived  to  be  a  promise  of  lielp«  by  thi*?* 
anxious  to  receive  it.  As  rejwrts  spi-ead  west,  it  was  easy  for 
tlie  remoter  tribes,  esfiecially  if  prompted  to  it,  to  iimigiiie  that 
to  es{)ouse  the  (juarrel  of  the  nearer  ])eople  was  the  way  to  pot 
()f¥  their  own  siicrifices  to  the  whites.  Kufus  Putnam  informifil 
Knox  that  the  Chippeways  inrlineil  to  l>e  neutral,  but  vmv 
])hiyed  upon  in  this  wwy  till  they  embraceil  the  cause  of  the 
Mianiis. 

When  it  came  to  the  question  of  bounds  l)etween  the  Indiana 
and  tlie  Americans,  tliere  is  no  doubt  the  English  were  pr> 
paivd  to  do  what  could  \h}  done,  without  actually  imperilin;; 
tilt*  })ea<*e,  to  advance  the  demands  of  the  tril>es«  and  even  to 
dcniaiid  larger  sacriticf.'s  from  the  Kepublie.  They  talketl  murh 
ai)out  the  desirability  of  a  territorial  barrier  to  keep  the  rwk- 
less  Anieri<'ans  and  the  het^dless  Britons  ajmrt.  Some  of  tk 
maps  issiu>d  in  London  assumed  this  Imrrier  as  a  part  of  the 
political  ;;coi;;ra]»hy  of  North  America.  It  was  Jefferson*»  i^hd- 
ioii.  from  what  lIammon<l  had  said,  that  the  British  gnvemmenl 
waiitrd  a  new  line  rinu  which  should  leave  Lake  Ontario  brthe 
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(iriiesct',  tlicncc  foUow  the  Alleghany  to  Pittsbui^g,  and  soiwrt 
ill  soiin'  way  to  the  Mississippi.  This  would  provide  a  harritT 
count I'v  and  open  the  Mississipju  to  British  aci*ess.  If  not  tkif^ 
tlirir  ]Mir|H)M»  wjis  to  train  that  river  by  running  the  line  fron 
tilt'  L;ik<'  of  the  W«umIs  to  its  sources,  instead  of  dne  west  to 
tli:tt  rixiT.  wiiicli  the  treaty  rei pi i red,  and  which  bail  proved  ft 
uei»i,'^r;i|.liit':il  iiiipossibility.  Perhaps  a  line  even  Wtter  fi* 
Miii^i.-Miit  I'oiiM  Iir  .sceiirei].  as  llanunond  sometiroea  claimed,  bj 
stalling  tin-  wi-^twani  line  at  Lake  Su|)orior  insteatl.  Swne 
ot  till'  eiirn-ni  nia}is  of  the  Kn;rlish  give  this  line  as  starting 
tiMiM  |||,>  \vi'^fi-ninu)st  pi»int  of  Lake  Su|ierior.  JefferMW.  •« 
Iii-^  ^iili'.  ('l.iiniiil  tli.it  tlie  error  of  tho  treaty  was  ivineJi««i 
iii'»ri>   dimply  liy  runnini;  tin;  line  due  north  from  the  flounv* 
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of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  the  right  of  England  to  share  in 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  inserted  in  the  treaty 
merely  to  meet  the  contingency  of  Spain's  yielding  west  Florida 
to  England,  in  the  general  treaty  made  seven  weeks  later. 
Thus  broadly  were  tlie  British  scanning  the  possibilities  of  a 
rectification  of  the  Republic's  northern  boundary. 

The  Indian  demand  gave  the  tribes  all  the  country  north  of 
the  Ohio  and  west  of  the  Muskingum  and  the  Cayahoga. 
They  claimed  on  every  occasion  that  they  had  never  parted 
with  an  acre  of  this  territory  by  any  fair  treaty.  The  Ameri- 
cans cited  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,  insisted  it  was  not  a 
fraudulent  compact,  and,  as  lands  had  been  granted  under  it, 
the  grantees  must  be  protected.  The  British  said  that  in  any 
event  the  Americans  had,  by  the  treaty  of  1782,  only  the  right 
of  preemption  to  any  lands  south  of  the  lakes  which  had  not 
been  bought  of  the  tribes  prior  to  1782 ;  and  that  the  treaty 
gave  the  Indians  the  right  to  decline  to  sell,  if  they  would. 
This  view  was  a  common  one  in  the  English  maps,  which  ran 
the  bounds  of  the  United  States  along  the  Alleghanies.  There 
is  little  doubt  the  Indians  were  taught  sedulously  this  view 
of  the  treaty,  for  it  protected  the  posts  and  perpetuated  the 
British  fur  trade.  It  would  seem  that  to  sustain  this  view  the 
new  act  creating  Upper  Canada  had  studiously  avoided  giving 
any  bounds.  This  view  also  served  the  British  in  appeasing 
the  savage  discontent  at  the  cruel  way  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  Indians  were  abandoned  by  the  British  commissioners  in 
negotiating  the  treaty.  It  is  clear  from  the  letters  of  Brant 
and  Sir  John  Johnson  that  they  understood  the  matter  in  the 
British  way. 

It  was  evident,  then,  that  the  combined  interests  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Indians,  in  such  a  line  by  the  Ohio,  must  be  overcome 
by  composition  or  force,  before  the  Republic  could  achieve  the 
territorial  inde|)endence  which  was  thought  to  be  assured  to 
her  by  the  treaty  of  1782. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

TIIK  NORTHWEST  TKKBKS  AT   LAST   DEFEATED. 

1792-1794. 

Before  the  dazing  efFert  of  St.  Clair's  defeat  was  iliaiM-Unl. 
Kiio>k  Iiad  planned  a  legionary  i^eorganizatioii  of  the  ifte>iern 
army,  on  tlie  basis  of  five  thousand  men,  with  a  su]>plemi'nul 
force  of  militia  and  seonts.  While  there  was  a  ])n)b:ible  iiett> 
sity  for  such  military  provision,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  as<vr- 
tiiin  if  the  intercession  of  the  Six  Nations  could  not  eml  tbe 
northwestern  difticnltv  without  a  further  resort  to  amis.  Bef«»n: 
tlic  close  of  1791,  C'ornplanter,  the  Senei*a  leader,  had  l»t*n 
invited  to  Phihidclphia,  and  Kirkland,  the  luissiunary.  vi« 
songlit  to  use  his  infiuencc  with  Draut  and  the  Mohawk>  to 
indu<*c  them  to  join  tlie  council.  So  pressure  was  brou^rlit  tt> 
bear  ui>on  the  two  exti*emes  of  the  New  York  confe«leratts.  in 
the  hop<»s  to  compass  the  acquiescence  of  the  entin*  league.  ^^ 
January  .S,  17t»'2,  Kirklan<l  wn>te  to  Unint,  urging  him  to  acivj< 
the  invitation,  and  giving  pmmist*  of  protection,  a  giiarani'^ 
not  alto^'cthcr  unncecssiirv,  for  Bi*ant*s  name  was  associattni 
witli  some  of  the  most  fiendish  acts  of  the  Kcvolution.  vbow 
I'tTri'ts  were  not  vet  forirott<»n.  A  month  later.  Brant  deelimJ 
(  I'\>brn:iry  :> ),  and  later  still  (  Februar}'  25),  Knox  added  a  w* 
a]»))('al. 

Mr.'inwhilc.  St.  Clair  hail  arrivtnl  in  New  York,  readv  to  firt 
the  eh:ir<>'('s  a;;ainst  him  for  his  failure.  He  desireil  tirrt  & 
(•< n I rt -martial,  but  then*  wen;  not  ofliecrs  enough  available  «"( 
Miit;il>ii'  rank.  He  a>^kcfl  to  ivtain  his  militan'  conimi^^ 
Miitii  ^u<']i  in(|Miry  as  (  \)n«:;ress  should  institute  was  over.  Thi^ 
hiiwrvcr.  :i>  iir  wa^  tobl  by  Washington,  who  remained  thmi^b- 
lit  It  kind  :ni<l  foii^iderate,  was  not  practicable,  as  the  Uv  aI- 
l«i\\i  <1  but  :i  ^iiiLiIe  iiiajor-irtMierab  and  his  successor  was  iniivn- 
tivr)\  iii'imIimI  tt>  ]>riMT4Ml  to  tlie  northwest  and  take  command- 
So.  iu  April,  St.  Clair  was  iu(biced  to  resign. 
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In  February,  1792,  Congress  was  canvassing  the  chances  of  a 
new  campaign,  and  there  was  little  heai*t  for  it  among  the  east- 
ern members,  who  never  quite  comprehended  the  western  spirit. 
Oliver  Wolcott  was  a  good  representative  of  those  indifferent 
to  the  demands  of  the  frontiers,  and  was  quite  willing  to  let 
tliem  fight  out  their  own  salvation,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  their 
making  foreign  alliances.  ''These  western  people,"'  he  said,^ 
''  are  a  violent  and  unjust  race  in  many  respects,  unrestrained 
by  law  and  considerations  of  public  policy."'  Washington  was 
not  quite  so  sweeping  in  his  belief,  but  he  felt  that  western 
urgency  was  very  embarrassing.  Among  those  who  would  make 
the  western  cause  that  of  the  country,  there  was  a  division  of 
opinion  between  the  desirability  of  fixed  posts  for  awing  the 
tribes,  and  the  propriety  of  aggressive  warfare.  Washington 
was  decidedly  on  the  side  of  those  who  had  no  confidence  in 
merely  defensive  measures. 

The  Indian  department,  in  1791,  had  spent  $27,000  in  sup- 
porting the  St.  Clair  campaign,  which  was  ten  times  what  had 
ever  been  appropriated  before,  and  there  was  not  a  little  appre- 
hension in  entering  upon  another  year's  warfare,  likely  to  be 
more  costly  still,  to  find  that  in  financial  aspects  the  spring  of 
1792  was  a  discouraging  one. 

The  speculative  acts  of  Duer — and  the  enemies  of  Hamilton 
charged  that  that  financial  minister's  funding  policy  had  opened 
the  way  to  stock-jobbing  —  had  brought  him  to  bankruptcy,  to 
a<ld  still  further  to  the  blackness  of  the  Gallipolis  scandal.  The 
magnate  of  the  Scioto  Company,  and  one  of  those  eminently 
first  people  of  the  land  whom  Cutler  rejoiced  in,  was  now  a 
prisoner  for  debt.  For  a  result,  as  Pickering  wrote, "  New  York 
was  in  an  uproar,  and  all  business  at  a  stand."  Jefferson,  with 
a  kind  of  satisfaction  at  the  dilemma  of  the  treasury,  wrote, 
on  March  16 :  "  Duer,  the  king  of  the  alley,  is  imder  a  kind 
of  cheek.  The  stock-sellers  say  he  will  rise  again.  The  stock- 
buyers  coimt  him  out,  and  the  credit  and  fate  of  the  nation 
seem  to  hang  on  the  desperate  throws  and  plunges  of  gambling 
scoundrels."  Jefferson  further  affected  to  believe  that  the 
miseries  of  the  South  Sea  bubble  and  the  Mississippi  scheme 
were  as  nothing,  proportionally,  to  the  drop  in  securities  which 
was  now  going  on.  In  the  midst  of  this  financial  crash,  Rufus 
Putnam  and  Cutler  appeared  in  Philadelphia,  seeking  from 
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Conj^ress  their  aid  in  two  it^sixiets  to  prevent  the  colhips«»  of  th»- 
Ohio  Company.  They  repi-esented  that  during  171>1  and  17J*i 
they  had  si>ent  4^11,350  in  protecting  themselves  against  the 
Indians,  and  they  succeeded  in  inducing  the  government  to 
assume  a  paii;  of  this.  Their  other  pk^a  touched  the  ]m]iendiii^ 
forfeiture  of  their  hinds,  for  their  second  )>ayment  of  i')«*.*.Hn.i 
was  due,  and  they  had  nothing  with  which  to  jiav  it.  Tlivir 
diiticulty  came  in  the  main,  as  they  urged,  from  their  additiimal 
purelias(>  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  acres,  which  thfj 
asked  to  be  released  from, for  Colonel  Duer  and  the  other  "first 
peoj)le,"  who  had  agreed  to  buy  it  of  them,  had  not  donr  ^\ 
and  Kichard  Piatt,  their  treasurer,  was  in  jail,  also,  with  i 
shoi-tage  of  >i|(80,000  in  his  iiccounts.  They  asked,  also,  that  the 
cliarge  for  land  per  aciv  which  had  bi^en  agreed  u]K)D  sIhiuM  )«- 
reduced,  as  the  government  was  offering  land  at  lower  ratrN 
and  tliey  iH)uld  not  com]>ete  with  it.  They  made  a  ]»itiful  plea 
of  the  consideration  they  shoidd  ex})erieni*e  as  pioneers.  sikI 
it  had  its  eilect.  But  the  \iOov  aliens  at  Galli])olis  gruhM 
on  witliout  such  consideration.  The  Indians  yelped  in  tkir 
ears,  they  got  no  h'tUn-s  from  home,  and  it  seemed  to  their  luiwl 
a  question  wht»ther  revolutionary  France  or  the  **  first  jn^^ji 
of  An)i*ri<'a  "  were  the  most  to  be  abhorre<l.  In  the  spring  "f 
17i>:2,  X\\\}\  began  to  scatter.  Some  went  to  Detroit,  other*  M 
ti)  Kaskaskia.  Those  that  stayed  grew  liolh>w^»ye<U  ner%i«N 
and  hnnirry,  wliile  Duer  ndished  his  prison  fare,  and  Cutler 
talked  botanv  witli  those  he  met. 

AVliile  sneli  was  tlie  un])ros])orous  outlook  to  the  world,  th^ 
l*n'>i»l«Mit  aiitl  Ills  little  cabinet  were,  during  Man*h«  17 A 
di-ii'iissinij:  tlif  vexed    |u*obh»ms  that  confronteil  them.     WbrO 

^i>i ih'  r:iisi'd  the  (piestion  of  employing  Indians,  WasliiDi:t*ic 

ri '}>!!«'( I  that  t In 'V  must  )h'  with  us,  or  they  would  lie  sun*  to  1« 
:i;^:iiii'«t  us.  IIi'  would  use  them  as  seouta  to  embarrass  th** 
<ii«-iiiy'>«  ^|ii>'s.  :iiid  prevent  their  getting  near  enough  to  imr 
tnMi|i^  ti>  h'arn  tiicir  iiiiiiiImts  and  purposes. 

Wiit-n  ,btVri-.nii  pitipDsi'd  tt»  build  a  fort  at  Pn^squ'lsle  •* 
Lahi'  Mrir.  tii«'  niodrrii  tt»wn  of  Erie,  —  flo  as  to  indicate  the 
Aiiit  rii'Mii  ri'^iit  in  the  n:ivi^:iti«>n  of  that  lake«  and  inter]«>' 
:iM  i>l>-^t:icli>  thi'tibv  to  tli«'  roniiiiunieation  of  the  Senecas  «i<^ 
tht*  wi-'^teiii  tril>es,  heo])ene«l  a  (piestion  that  for  two  yean  ^^ 
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in  the  way  of  pacifying  Brant.  The  project  was  sure  at  all 
times  to  arouse  a  disposition  in  the  British  '^  to  repel  force  by 
force,"  who  looked  upon  it  as  fatal  to  their  supremacy  in  those 
waters.  At  this  moment,  Hamilton  and  Knox  objected  to  it  as 
likely  to  hurry  the  country  into  a  war  with  England.  Washing- 
ton remarked  that  the  fulfillment  of  such  a  plan  was  best  left 
to  a  time  when  the  United  States  could  devote  a  large  force  to 
maintain  such  a  post.  Jefferson,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan,  was 
'  suggesting  at  the  same  time  to  Hammond  that  the  two  countries 
could  agree  upon  the  naval  force  which  was  to  be  kept  on  the 
lakes. 

The  question  came  up  again  a  little  later,  when  Ruf  us  Putnam, 
with  little  regard  to  available  resources,  sent  in  a  plan  of  a  line 
of  posts,  beginning  at  Big  Beaver  Creek,  on  the  Ohio,  and 
extending  to  Cayahoga  Creek.  He  had  traversed  the  country, 
and  said  it  was  the  easiest  communication  to  maintain  between 
the  Ohio  and  the  lake,  fit  for  a  land  carriage  throughout,  except 
where  a  causeway  would  have  to  be  built  through  seven  or  eight 
miles  of  swampy  land.  Such  a  passage  would  not,  he  contended, 
be  subject  to  the  interruption  at  dry  seasons  which  a  water-way 
was  sure  to  encounter.  At  the  northerly  end  of  this  route, 
where  is  now  the  modem  Cleveland,  he  had  planned  a  strong 
fort  and  naval  rendezvous,  as  the  best  point  for  sending  supplies 
by  the  cheapest  way  to  the  Mauniee  country :  "  The  sooner  we 
show  ourselves  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  the  better,"  he 
added.  Washington  easily  pushed  the  plan  aside  as  involving 
a  division  of  the  proposed  legionary  force,  which  was  not  likely 
to  be  more  than  enough  for  the  main  stroke  farther  west,  since 
it  was  as  yet  by  no  means  sure  that  recruits  would  be  found  in 
abundance.  Beside,  it  was  certainly  Washington's  opinion  that 
defensive  posts  along  a  line  had  but  little  military  effect  upon 
such  a  scattered  foe  as  the  Indian  tribes. 

We  have  seen  that  one  Peter  Pond  had  within  a  year  or  two 
lKH»n  tr}'ing  to  gain  at  the  same  time  the  favor  of  both  the 
British  and  Americans.  He  had  still  more  recently  tried  to 
reach  the  west  by  Niagara,  but  had  been  turned  back  by  the 
British.  He  now  api)eared  in  Philadeli)hia,  and  made  some 
startling  statements  to  the  government.  He  assured  them  that 
all  efforts  to  establisli  a  i)eace  with  the  Indians  would  fail  unless 
they  would  accept  the  mediation  of  England.     He  professed  to 
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iH'Iievi'  tliat  this  woiilil  have  to  be  accomplished  hy  a  joint  c«iiii- 
mission  of  thn*i%  representing  tvs|>eetively  the  Indians  and  the 
two  governments,  and  that  when  the  line  of  sejKiratitin  wa^ 
ih'termined,  tlie  British  would  guarantee  its  preservation  to  llie 
Indians.  Hamilton  had  little  faith  in  Pond,  as  lie  well  nii;^ht 
hav(s  and  then;  was  still  less  trust  in  his  story  of  the  intentii>D 
of  the  British  to  si*ttle  a  thousand  families  in  the  Illint»is  euiui- 
try.  The  idea  of  British  mediation  in  any  way  was  an  ungrate- 
ful oiui  to  the  cabinet,  and  they  promptly  dismis.se<l  it  in  th^ir 
counsels.  A  little  lat<4',  Morris,  in  Kngland,  heard  a  rumor  «)f 
the  I'^nited  Stat(*s  asking  Kngland  to  intercede,  and  Cf»mmuui- 
cated  it  to  AVashingUm.  He  replietl  with  something  like  iiuli;;- 
nation  that  any  suggestion  of  it  would  l>e  promptly  dismiss«tL 

As  tht»  tinu»  a]>proached  for  the  coming  of  the  Senecas  to 
co]if(*r  with  the  I'resident  and  his  advisers,  it  was  deciiletl  at 
a  cabinet   meeting  that  the  Indian  embsissy  **  should   Ik*  Wfll 

treatt>d,  but    not  over-trusted.*'     Ited   Jacket  and    his   felLiw^ 

• 

reached  Philadelphia  on  Mai*eh  13,  1792,  under  tiie  escH»rt  of 
Kirkland.  It  was  soon  ap]>arent  that  what4*ver  friemlly  disjiu- 
sition  the  visitoi>s  might  manifest,  a  prevaleni*e  of  it  ainon;; 
the  tribes  at  home  rtiuld  not  be  de|M»ndeil  ui>on.  I{ed  'luekft, 
in  areounting  for  this  widespread  distrust  among  his  |iei>)»le. 
eharged  it  npdu  th(i  fact  that  the  Six  Nations  w«*n*  n«it  askitl 
t(i  have  any  hand  in  tlie  treaty  of  si«i»aration  in  1782.  1I«^ 
furth«'r  toll  I  l*ii*k«»ring,  who  conducted  nuist  of  the  ennfereniv* 
witli  them,  that  the  western  Indians  did  n«>t  iinderstantl  how  ihf 
Ib'itish  and  the  Aiuerieans,  '*  im]Ntrtant  and  pnnid  as  they  lutth 
wi'i-i'.*'  having  made  a  treaty,  did  n<it  abide  by  it.  Piekerin:: 
said  that  the  Miami  an«1  AV abash  Indians  had  alwavA  \wn 
aviTM-  to  a  treaty,  while  the  treatit»s  ent4're<l  u|M)n  with  theothf*r 
tri Ill's  wrvv  fairly  math*  on  bttth  sides,  and  had  Ihhmi  justly 
Ivipt.  'V\u^  riiitcd  Stat«'s  having  thus  aecpiirtHl  lands  and  niailc 
i^iaiit-^  <»t'  tlifui,  tht'v  wiTe  un«h*r  th«'  necessity  of  pn»tei*tiirj 
ilh*  uranifi's.  It  was  >ai«l  in  reply  that  the  agreement  at  ¥**t\ 
Mt'Iiii'»<.||  was  lint  a  fair  niic.  as  those  who  reprefM*nte«l  the  In- 
•  il.Mi-.  wri-i-  lint  aiiihiiii/iMl.  Kurt  her,  there  liad  Itcen  a  studii*ti 
j-M'l».,Nr  ti)  i\«'linl«'  ill'  Six  Natious  from  these  western  treaties. 
I  li>  \\  1^,  lii'd  Jarkit  atliriiH'd.  another  cauM*  of  their  grievantv- 
\-  \\a^  ii-^iiai  in  ^\u-\i  rtiut't  ri'nces.  iNitli  sides  ntt«*ivtl  their 
1"  Ii<  f^.  and    that  \\a<H  abi)ut    all.  cxeept,  after  AVasIuDgtoil  luui. 
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on  April  25,  made  them  a  farewell  speech,  they  had  a  last 
session  on  April  30,  1792,  and  departed  with  the  promise  to 
send  a  deputation  to  the  western  tribes.  Brant,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  declined  to  join  in  the  deliberations,  but,  on  May  27, 
be  wrote  to  Knox  that  if  later  he  found  thQ  Miamis  approved 
it,  he  would  consider  the  invitation  afresh. 

While  these  interviews  with  the  Senecas  were  going  on, 
Washington  had  been  running  over  the  names  of  officers, 
experienced  in  the  late  war,  to  find  a  successor  to  St.  Clair. 
His  first  choice  was  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  and  this  gentleman 
desired  the  appointment ;  but  he  was  the  junior  in  rank  to 
those  whom  Washington  wished  to  make  his  brigadiers,  and 
the  api)ointment  was  passed  by  in  avoidance  of  resulting  jeal- 
ousies and  refusals.  Washington  confessed  he  had  never  been 
so  embarrassed  in  making  any  appointments.  When  the  mat- 
ter was  discussed  in  the  cabinet,  Jefferson  records  that  the 
President  looked  upon  Wayne  as  ''  brave  and  nothing  else." 
Washington's  studied  and  written  estimate  of  Wayne,  at  this 
time,  is  fortunately  preserved.  He  considered  him  "  more 
active  and  enterprising  than  judicious  and  cautious.  No  econo- 
mist it  is  feared.  Open  to  flattery,  vain  ;  easily  imposed  upon 
and  liable  to  be  drawn  into  scrapes."  Such  a  character  —  and 
then'  is  no  doubt  that  such  was  a  prevalent  opinion  of  '^  Mad 
Anthony  *'  —  did  not  indeed  promise  well  for  the  critical  junc- 
tion at  the  northwest,  with  England,  if  not  in  o})en,  at  least  in 
equivocal  relations  with  the  enemy.  Lee,  when  he  heard  of 
the  result,  expressed  to  the  President  his  surprise,  and  told  him 
the  a])i)<)intment  had,  in  Virginia,  created  disgust.  The  choice 
wa.<»,  in  fact,  not  a  little  influenced  by  the  restrictions  of  mili- 
tiiry  etiquette  and  the  necessity  of  harmonizing  interests  and 
se(Mirin<i;  good  lieutenants.  So  in  reply  to  Lee,  AVashington 
not  so  much  vindiciited  his  selection,  as  apolop^zed  for  it. 
*•  Wayne/'  he  wrote,  **  has  many  ^ooA  points  as  an  offic^er,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  time,  reflection,  good  advice,  and  above 
all  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  trust  will  correct  his 
foibles,  or  cast  a  shade  over  them."  It  grew  ap])arent  in  the 
next  few  months  that  AVashington  was  not  without  anxiety 
lest  results  should  reflect  on  his  sagacity,  and  he  kept  Knox 
proni])tly  t^)  the  task  of  cautioning  the  new  commander. 

The  api)ointment  naturally  caused  the  English  some  solid- 
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tiule,  considering  how  easily  an  Indian  ^'ar  could  induct'  in- 
advertences that  might  jeopardize  the  relations  of  the  tvo 
l)eo]>les.  Ilauiniond  wrote  of  the  new  leader  that  he  was  "thf 
most  active,  vigilant,  and  enter])rising  officer  in  the  AnierioiD 
army,  hut  his  talents  are  pui*ely  military,'"  and  he  felt,  as  k* 
wrote  to  Simcoe,  that  Wayne  might  he  tempted  to  attack  tlie 
Ih'itish  i)osts,  since  success  in  sucli  an  act  would  lie  sure  tD 
make  liim  the  successor  of  Washington. 

The  selection  of  Wilkinson  as  the  first  of  the  four  hriffatlitw 
was  a  bohler  step,  i>erliaps,  than  the  choice  of  Wayne.  Whrn 
last  heard  ivoiw  he  had  gone  with  one  hundreil  and  tifiy 
mounted  Kentucky  vohmtcers  to  bury  the  mutilated  dea«I  nn 
St.  Clair's  hltHxIv  Held,  and  the  act  was  one  of  the  daring  *<«rt 
to  which  Wilkinson  was  quite  e<pial.  Washington,  in  disMTi'^'i- 
ing  him  in  the  cabinet,  had  evidently  recalled  his  dubious  cartyr 
in  Kentucky,  for  Jefferson's  summary  of  the  talk  make^  the 
President  call  him  '^  bmve,  enterprising  to  excess  ;  but  nianv 
una])provable  ]K)ints  in  his  chai*acter.''  His  written  estiiiiat<r 
avoids  this  shadow,  when  he  calls  Wilkinson  ^^  lively,  sen>iUe, 
]M)iiipous,  and  ambitious/^ 

There  had  been  an  attempt  to  give  the  same  rank  to  Culon*-! 
Marinus  Willet,  an  officer  of  large  exix»rieuce  in  forest  warfan-. 
for  he  had  been  with  Sullivan  and  had  opj>ose<l  St.  Ix^ger.  He, 
h(»wever,  shared  the  doubt  of  many  northern  men  —  being  i 
New  Yorker  —  of  the  advisiibilitv  of  an  Indian  war,  and  ivfu*<J 
tlit>  :ippoiiitm«'nt.  In  doing  so,  he  gave  an  opinion  that  he  haJ 
never  known  it  to  fail  of  8uc(h*ss,  when  the  Indians  Vfn* 
attacked  in  :i  charge,  with  shouts  louder  than  their  own  yell. 
W:iyu«*  wisely  ]>roiite(U  as  we  shall  see,  by  this  veteran's  ex- 
perii*nce. 

Meanwhili'.  to  briii;;  the  British  minister  to  some  distiiKi 
ex])re*^sioii  of  o]>iiii(Mi  a<  n^gards  the  posts,  JeiTerson  on  Maj 
-!^  1T!i*J.  intimated  to  that  gentleman  that,  while  in  nianapn^ 
\\iih  the  st.'ite  governments  so  complicated  a  matter  an  tb^ 
lecnverv  ((f  tlh>  Hiiti^ih  debts  stmie  time  must  neec*ssarilv  Iv 
coll ^11  MX -d.  it  \v:is  a  very  short  business  for  Kngland  to  #< 
thiiiu^  li^ht  iMi  her  >u\\»  by  surrendering  the  posts,  which,  ^  ^ 
^\\'u\  in  (»iie  of  lii^  Irtters.  was  <N'casioning  daily  cost  of  **bl(^d 
.Mill  tre:i>iiri- "'  to  the  I'liiti'il  States.  The  stoi^*  of  the  initial 
lutractioii  (»f  the  treat\,  whether  it  was  to  be  charged  to  Ens- 
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land  or  to  the  States,  had  become  stale,  but  JeflFerson  rehearsed 
it.  Hamilton,  reverting  to  the  debts,  admitted  that  they  were 
now  only  a  question  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  that  there 
were  £2,000,000  still  due  in  Virginia.  The  correspondence 
shows  how  the  two  failed  to  agree  in  most  points,  and  that  they 
were  at  variance  on  the  rights  of  the  British  traders  to  follow 
their  business  on  American  soil.  Nothing  came  of  this  recrimi- 
nation, and  Hammond  alleging  that  European  complications 
were  causing  delay  in  the  considerations  in  London,  and  other 
objects  coming  in  view,  the  matter  was  for  a  while  dropped. 

Putnam,  anotlier  of  the  new  brigadiers,  had  been  character- 
ized by  Washington  as  possessing  a  "  strong  mind,  and  as  a 
tliscreet  man.  No  question  has  ever  been  made  —  that  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  —  of  his  want  of  firmness.  In  short, 
there  is  nothing  conspicuous  in  his  character,  and  he  is  but  little 
known  out  of  his  own  State  and  a  narrow  circle."  Soon  after 
his  appointment,  he  was  selected  to  follow  up  a  mission  to  the 
Miamis,  which  had  already  been  sent  forward  by  a  decision  of 
the  cabinet.  On  reaching  Pittsburg  in  June,  1792,  he  found 
Wayne  there,  busily  working  at  the  problems  before  him. 
Passing  down  the  river,  Putnam  met  at  Fort  Washington  ti- 
dings of  the  murder  of  Captain  Alexander  Truman,  of  the  First 
Infantry,  and  his  companions,  who  had  gone  ahead  to  reach  the 
Miamis.  After  this,  it  was  deemed  foolhardy  to  follow  in  their 
track,  atid  on  July  5  Putnam  sent  back  to  Knox  an  urgent 
opinion  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  treat  with  the  Wabash  In- 
dians instead.  Ilamtramck  was  still  in  command  at  Vincennes, 
but  it  was  Washington's  opinion  that  a  negotiator  of  "  more 
dignified  character  "  should  be  sent,  and  Putnam  was  author- 
ized to  proceed.  He  enj^^aged  Hecke welder,  the  missionary,  to 
accompany  him,  and  on  September  13  they  reached  Vincennes. 
Ti*n  days  later,  they  entered  uj)on  negotiation,  and  after  three 
days  of  belts  and  speeches,  a  conclusion  was  reached,  by  which 
the  Pottawattamies  and  other  tribes  put  themselves  under  the 
j)rotection  of  the  United  States.  The  great  point  gained  was 
that  it  interposed  a  body  of  friendly  Indians  between  the  hostile 
Miamis  and  the  southern  Indians,  who  were  accustomed  to 
bring  their  aid,  by  a  detour  through  the  west.  Putnam  had 
gone  rather  farther  than  the  Senate  in  the  end  was  ready  to 
approve,  in  that  he  had  guaranteed  to  these  remote  tribes  the 
safe  ]K)ssession  of  their  lands. 
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Thi'se  jM)ssible  alK.*ttors  of  the  Miainis  on  their  western  flank 
h«;iii;^  thus  phicated.  niiii'h  cle|K'iule<l,  if  there  was  t«>  l>e  |>ea4v, 
on  an  inteiiMfssiou  with  the  Six  Nations  to  secure  their  aid  uii 
the  ea>tern  flank  of  tlie  Miami  eonfederaey.  The  vital  |K»int 
in  thi>  «-nd»?avor  wai*  to  jr*iiu  the  interest  of  Bnuit,  who  in  thf 
winter  had  d»M*line«l  tMM"»|»eration,  hut  was  hiter  ^>ersuadi-«l  h\ 
Kirkhmd  to  n-sist  the  dissuasive  efforts  of  Sir  John  .lohnxtn. 
\Vashin;:ton  ri*i*i>rds  Brants  arrival  in  Philailelphia  on  JuiU' 
•JU,  lTi»'2.  not  far  fnnn  the  time  that  the  misfoitune  t<i  Trunun 
was  takiiiii;  ))hu-e.  The  President  expix^ssed  the  ho|K?  that  tii»' 
;;overnnifnt  eould  impress  the  eliieftain  with  its  equitalde  in!»-u- 
tions.  If  Ih-ants  own  wonls  ean  he  iK-lieved,  he  w:is  offm-*! 
a  thousanil  ;^uineas  and  doubh'  tlie  amount  he  was  reeeivinjj 
annually  from  the  liritisli  g«)vernment,  if  he  would  adhere  l»* 
the  Amt'rican  siile. 

I )nn ULC  his  stay  in  Phi]adel])hia,  Hrant  dined  with  the  Kng- 
lisli  minister,  hut  witliout  eausin«^  anv  couiinent.  The  eahiiiit 
was  ])lfaM'd  witli  his  pnieeful  dis|)4tsition,  and  he  pnmiisetl  to  \z** 
himsflf  to  tile  western  allies  and  intcreede  for  the  fulfllhiient 
4»f  the  Mii>kinu:um  trraty.  This  was  ho])efuh  hut  th«»  ex)K.vta- 
tion  was  iin^tahlt*.  No  s«)oner.  on  his  return  to  Niagara,  iiad 
hr  ritiiu'  in  contact  with  advers«'  interests,  than  he  wrote  t«» 
Knox  (July  -♦>.  1T1»-)  that  he  e<iuld  dt»  nothin*;;  at  tlie  Mauin*t' 
eouneil,  it  tin*  Tnitcd  States  insisted  u|H)n  th«»  Fort  llannar 
treat V.       rini'c  davs  later,  he  eommunieated  with   MeKt*e.  a^k- 

•  ft 

in^'  it  ht>  should  carry  the  American  ])ro|M»sition  to  tlie  Indian 
council.  McKee.  who  informed  Simcoe  that  he  had  Iiinis«'lf 
ni^»d  the  Indians  to  atM'ej>t  a  similar  ivstrietion  of  their  de- 
niMnd--,  t«»M  Ihant  to  ^n  to  tht»  comieil,  hut  to  have  no  hop- 
ot' -iitin.:  it  tM  :i._.r»'f  to  the  Fort  Harniar  line.  Sime»H».  wli«» 
\\;i«-  full  of  tlie  idea  that  the  Fnited  States  meant  to  attack  th** 
jM»i^.  Ii:iil  Mirivcd  at  Nl.iuara  in  Auijust,  and  his  views  «or»' 
ni»t  iiKMliiiiMJ  1)\  wh.it  he  he:trd.  I h'ant,  falling  ill,  was  ohh;:e«i 
t<»  1i"ni^riiii   hi^  in«"»'';ine  l»v  hi«*  son. 

S.iiii.-  \M-.L^  l:Ui-r.  in  SeptnidM-r,  IT**-,  the  formal  endus^y 
I  if  I  111'  >1\  \:itii»ii«^,  ill  ae.nrd;inc«*  witli  tlie  a<;nH*ment  of  iIh* 
S.ii.  .  :i-  ill  PliiLnli'li'liiM,  left  Niauara  under  the  U»atl  t^f  I'orii 
|.|.ii'i.  r  Mill!  \lid  JmcK-'I.  The  ennncil  of  the  Miami  «'onfc*l- 
i-i  it.  .  h.nl  ht-i'ii  L^'iinu  «>n  at  the  junction  of  the  Au^ilaize  and 
MaiiiMii-.   with    -^ttiiir    iMteiriiptinn.  sinee   spring.      ^leKee  aim 
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Simon  Girty  had  been  much  of  the  time  in  attendance,  dealing 
out  powder  and  hatchets  to  the  scalping  parties,  which  at  inter- 
vals came  and  went  on  their  miserable  errands. 

The  Shawnees,  prominent  in  the  council,  had  notified  the  Six 
Nations  that  they  would  receive  no  peace  proposition  except 
through  tliem,  and  so  the  Senecas  had  come  with  some  ex])ecta- 
tion  of  better  treatment  than  they  got.  Complanter  and  Red 
Jacket  found  the  smoke  of  the  council  fire  curling  aloft  amid 
the  October  leaves.  Representatives  of  many  tribes,  all  the 
way  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Superior,  and  even  from  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  sat  crouched  beneath  the  blue  veil  that  went 
twisting  upward.  When  the  speaker  rose,  there  were  sharp 
lines  soon  drawn  in  their  opinions.  The  Shawnees  were  un- 
equivocally for  war,  and  the  eyes  of  Simon  Girty,  the  only 
white  man  admitted  to  their  conference,  gleamed  with  satisfac- 
tion. Amid  all  the  tedious  and  reiterative  verbiage  customary 
in  such  sittings,  it  was  evident  that  the  mission  of  the  Six 
Nations  was  unpropitious.  When  Red  Jacket  in  his  speech 
counseled  peace,  there  were  nmrmurs  of  distrust.  So,  after  all 
was  said,  tlie  urgent  appeals  of  Corn  planter  and  his  followers 
produced  no  other  result  than  that  the  final  plunge  into  general 
hostility  would  be  delayed  till  the  Six  Nations  could  arrange 
with  the  United  States  for  another  council  at  the  Maumee 
rapids  in  the  s))ring  of  1703,  if,  in  the  mean  while,  the  federal 
government  would  withdraw  their  tro()))s  south  of  the  Ohio. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  1702,  the  council  broke  uj).  By  the 
middle  of  November,  Red  Jacket  was  at  Buffalo  Creek  ready 
to  transmit  to  Philadelphia  the  decisicm  of  the  confederated 
tribes.  It  was  hardly  a  question  with  some  Mohicans,  who 
had  returned  from  the  Maumee  with  the  Senecas,  that  war 
was  inevitable. 

When  Brant  was  in  Philadelj)hia,  AVashington  had  forecast 
the  alternative.  "If  they  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  ))eaee/* 
he  sai<l,  ''the  sword  must  decich^  the  dispute;  and  we  are,  though 
viTV  reluctantly,  vigorously  ))reparing  to  meet  the  event.'' 
These  )>re])arations  had  been  going  on  all  summer.  Enlist- 
ments had  not  been  brisk,  and  Washington  had  occasion  not 
only  to  urge  more  active  measures,  but  to  check  the  enrolling 
of  what  he  called  ''  boys  ami  miscreants,"  for  St.  Clair's  expe- 
rience was  not  to  be  forgotten.     The  President  had  watched 
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anxiously  the  rei>orts  of  Wayne  to  the  secretary  of  war.  He 
kiu^w  how  much  success  (lej)ended  upon  a  well-drilled  force, 
ami  upon  the  eonlial  eooi>eration  of  the  commander^B  offioerL 
Knox  hud  told  him  of  the  assiduity  of  Wilkinson,  and  he  took 
occasion  to  let  tliat  brigadier  know  how  much  he  apprecialed 
his  ''^zi^il  and  ability/'  He  cautioned  Wayne,  however  lie 
might  avoid  lavish  ex))enditures  in  other  matters,  ^  not  to  be 
sparing  of  i)owder  and  lead  to  make  his  soldiers  marksmen.** 

Wayne  at  one  time  submitted  plans  of  what  Waahingtoi 
calliMl  ''  desultory  strokes  "'  \\\m\  St.  Joseph  and  Sandnsky,  u 
(calculated  to  distract  the  enemy,  and  to  retaliate  for  the  manuii- 
ing  which  we  have  seen  McKee  and  Girty  were  eneoamgn^ 
at  Auglaize.  Washington,  however,  had  little  commendatMi 
for  strokes  at  a  venture,  which  might  lose  more  men  than  dtt 
recruiting  could  rephu'c.  More  iniix>rtant,  as  the  Piciidwit 
tliouglit,  was  it  to  get  corre<*t  information  by  scouts,  either  frm 
tlic  Indians  or  English,  of  the  foi*ce  to  be  encountered,  so  Alt 
when  th(^  time  (*aine  for  a<lvancing  there  might  be  no  grophg 
in  the  dark.  \\\}.  also  felt  constrained  to  counsel  a  stricter 
supervision  of  the  contractors  at  Pittsburg,  so  that  the  coa- 
]>laints  whidi  St.  Clair  h:ul  maile  might  not  l>e  repeate«l.  Here 
was  the  need  of  the  caiv  of  an  '*  economist,**  for  John  Pope,  % 
traveK'r  of  this  time,  says  that  gmnls  of  every  description  ire 
''  (hearer  in  Pittsburg  than  in  Kentucky,  owing  to  a  combinft- 
tion  of  sctumtlrcls  who  infest  the  place." 

All  thn»ngh  the  summer,  the  levies,  either  on  their  way  to 
rittsbiiri::  or  in  camp  then\  had  lost  by  desertions,  and  it  v» 
t(M)  diiHcnlr  to  enroll  nn^n  to  suffer  this  to  go  on.  So,  as  the 
autinnn  atlvanced.  it  was  under  consideration  to  move  the  annr 

■ 

«»n\\:inl  to  s»nne  spot  better  guarde<l  against  the  chanivs  of 
i-^rape.  and  wln'i-f  the  surrounding  countr}'  hail  the  featuivs 
•suited  tti  praetice  the  men  in  fort>st  )Klths.  AVa.nhington  iiati 
1m -I '11  inr lined  iit  divide  the  fon*e  lietween  Cincinnati,  Marietta, 
and  '-nmc  spnt  not  far  fnmi  Pittsburg,  where  AVarae  himself 
>->>iili|  iiMiiaiii  in  ea^^v  eonmninication  with  the  piveninient. 
rinallv.  Iiowi-vi-r.  it  wa<  determined  to  make  a  wint^^r  camp  at 
:i  p. -ill!  ;il>'iut  tui'iitv-sevrn  mih»s  lH.dow  PittsbursT.  and  in  X^^- 
\-  imIm  r.  IT'.'J.  \vi*  tiiiil  the  Prr^idcnt  cautioning  AVavne  against 

"^     '        I  I  i.> .   -  r  tt^i>iiri;MMlTiclBlt]r,bfra«TictarCbllBi'i 
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ik'ImIIcss  outlay  in  the  barracks.  When  in  the  samt'  month 
Washinj^ton  met  C'on<^vss.  lie  confessed  tliat  recrnitin*;  liail  s) 
i'all«'n  oft'  that  some  additional  stimulus  must  be  devised. 


While  those  military  ]>re|)arations  were  going  on.  it  roniaiiuti 
the  policy  of  the  federal  governnu»nt  to  ayert,  if  ]Nissible,  tlif 
actual  clash  of  arms.  The  ]»ro|)osition  of  the  ^liami  e(»nfi'«I- 
cracy  at  their  hist  council  oiHMied  the  way,  and  there  wa*«  th»- 
same  rhannel  of  communication  as  before  in  the  pr«if«*ssed  will- 
in  y:nrss  of  the  Six  Nations  to  inteivede.  Washinuton  lia«l 
littlt>  hope  «>f  ap|K'asing  the  Indians,  so  long,  he  siiid,  as  thev 
wiM-c  "  under  an  influence  whieh  is  hostile  to  the  risinir  creat- 
ness  t»f  these  States,"  as  tin*  neighlM>ring  British  weiv  supj^i^seil 
to  he.  The  intercourse  whieh  the  members  of  the  goyenuni'iit 
had  had  with  Hammond  had  not,  to  say  the  least,  ivmovetl  the 
impression  of  latent  hostility*  and  of  a  pur|H)S(*  to  inter]M)se.  if 
possible,  a  barrier  territory,  a])iH*rtiining  to  the  Indians,  hv 
some  new  dis]M>sition  of  bounds  in  (pialiHcation  <if  the  treaty  of 
ITS:!.  Ibinunond  was  but  a  young  man,  ]x>rhaps  not  asdis4*nvt 
as  he  should  be,  and  he  doubtless  had  a  diftieult  }mrt  to  jilav. 
and  it  may  be  that  he  did  not  desiTve  all  the  suspieion  uniltT 
whieh  lit*  lay  at  the  time,  and  which  has  affei*t<Hl  the  dis|iositii>n 
of  American  historians  since.  Jeifers<in  bluntly  told  him  tluit 
the  pubMe  was  not  ready  to  accept  his  denial  of  Knghind's  ciuii- 
pliritv  in  tlie  enmity  of  the  Indians:  though  in  diphnnatie  dff- 
cn*Mc«>.  thi'  Anii'riean  government  might  not  Ite  ho  distrustful. 

In  l)iMM'nd)er,  IT*.*-,  the  cabinet  had  dei*id«Mlly  diselainuHl  any 
tntiiitioii  nf  aee4>pting  British  mediation.  If  at  that  time  they 
li:i<l  nndt  r-^tood  Sinicoe's  character  as  well  as  tliey  did  later. 
tin  y  niiiiht  not  have  agr«'C<l  to  alh)W  his  presenet*  at  the  ne^niti- 
;itiiiii'^  to  ]»»•  rt'ni'Urd.  Simeoe  was  at  the  time  firm  in  the  Uliff 
th.it  thr  Ann  rieans  wonhl  make  the  int4*nde<l  ecmfereniv  an  «- 
<':isioii  to  assert  tlu'ir  ri;;lits  to  tlie  navigation  of  I^iike  Krie,  by 
•  ■.iiiv.xinu  tin'  piovi-^ion*^  whi«'h  their  eomniiasionen-  nHpiinptl 
n\.r  it-  \\:ii«r^  in  tlhir  own  vessids.  He  aocordingly  s«»ui:hl 
iii-iiihtioM^  :is  to  what  eotiduet  h(>  should  punuo  in  maintainin): 
\\liii  Ih-  rallid  riiiii«.|)  \\\\\\\\  sMiM'riority  on  the  lake.  CUarke. 
.\li'i  \\;j*  :n'tiii'_:  :>t  (^iii'b»T  in  the  absenoi*  of  Dori*ln»ster,  em- 
|i|i.i!ii  :tllv  >Ii:ii-ril  Siiiirof*^  vit'ws.  and  the  issue  was  ultima ttly 
i\>>idi>il  bv  a  pro}M»N:d  of  the  Cana«lian  government  to  furni^ 

\\li:it  ■^iipplii-'H  wen'  ri'<piired. 
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The  President,  who  had  failed  to  induce  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton  and  Charles  Thomson,  the  old  clerk  of  the  earlier 
Congi-ess,  to  act  as  commissioners  to  the  Indians,  finally  selected 
Benjamin  Lincoln,  Beverly  Randolph,  and  Timothy  Pickering. 
They  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  March  1,  1793.  It  was 
undei^stood  that  some  $50,000  worth  of  presents  would  be  put 
at  their  disposal,  with  authority  to  contribute  annually  #10,000, 
beside  i2,000  to  the  head  chiefs,  as  compensation  for  the  accept- 
ance by  the  Indians  of  the  terms  of  the  Fort  Harmar  treaty  of 
1789.  To  afford  some  play  in  their  conciliatory  measures,  the 
cabinet  had  already  expressed  an  opinion  that  if  peace  could 
better  be  secured  by  it,  the  commissioners  might  consent  to  a 
line  short  of  the  Fort  Ilarmar  line,  provided  it  kept  secure  all 
lands  which  the  government  had  already  appropriated,  granted, 
or  reserved.  This  was  yielding  what  the  disputed  treaty  had, 
in  Jefferson's  opinion,  brought  within  the  American  jurisdic- 
tion, and  he  alone  of  the  President's  advisers  contended  that 
the  concession  was  unconstitutional.  His  alternative  was  to 
retain  jurisdiction,  but  to  agree  not  to  settle  the  unappropriated 
territory.  It  was  his  opinion,  also,  that  any  line  was  liable  to 
error  of  description,  because  of  the  insufficient  knowledge  of 
the  country,  and  that  Ilutchins's  map,  on  which  the  treaty  agree- 
ments had  been  marked,  did  not  show  the  lines  with  any  exact- 
ness, except  where  tlu*  bounds  were  brought  to  the  Ohio  River. 

On  May  17,  1793,  Randolph  and  Pickering  reached  Niagara, 
and  Lincoln,  who  had  been  engaged  in  forwarding  supplies, 
joined  them  eight  days  later.  Here  they  learned  of  the  decla- 
raticm  of  war  in  P^ngland  against  France,  and  were  well  aware 
how  it  was  going  to  embarrass  the  government's  (councils  in 
Philadelphia,  and  miglit  affect  the  situation  on  the  Canadian 
bounds.  To  add  to  their  anxieties,  Brant  had  gone  forward 
on  May  5  to  attend  the  ))reliminary  council,  before  they  had 
had  a  chance  to  confer  with  him.  Just  about  this  time  we 
h^irn  from  Zeisberger  that  the  Mohawk  chief,  with  ei^ht  canoes, 
was  passing  through  the  Thames  country,  on  his  way  to  the 
Mauniee. 

It  was  understood  that  the  commissioners  were  to  await  at 
Niagara  a  summons  to  the  conference.  Sinicoe  was  gracious, 
and  for  a  while  their  days  passed  pleasantly.  When  it  became 
known  that  the  Mianiis  had  sent  messcmgers  to  express  their 
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inflexible  purpose  to  insist  ii])on  the  Ohio  as  the  boandaiT, 
anil  the  counnissioners  hail  revealed  to  tlieir  host  a  detemi- 
nation  as  resolute  to  stand  by  the  Fort  Ilarmar  treaty,  die 
British  connnander  saw  that  there  was  little  chance  of  war 
beiuf^  averted.  Brant  always  held  afterwards,  with  piobaUy 
some  knowledge  of  what  the  commissioners  might  on  neoeiuty 
yielil,  tliat,  except  for  English  interference,  an  accommodatioa 
might  have  been  reached.  We  now  know  from  Simcoe's  letler 
tliat  he  ])rofouudly  distnisted  the  American  purposes,  and  be- 
lieved tliat  the  commissioners  were  really  aiming  to  alienate 
tlie  Six  Nations  both  from  the  English  and  from  the 
tribes. 

Just  as  the  Americans  wei*e  to  embark,  on  June  26,  for 
dusky,  some  messengers  from  the  Maumee  arrived,  oomplammg 
tliat  AVayne  was  making  hostile  demonstrations  while  the  qiMt- 
tiou  of  peace  or  war  was  still  undecided,  and  some  days  later 
the  commissionei's  connnunicateil  a  wish  to  the  secretary  of 
war  that  AVayne  should  be  further  cautioned.  On  embaridiig, 
the  Americans  found  that  Butler  and  McKee  liad  been  de- 
tailed to  accom])any  them,  as  they  had  wished.  They  had  onhr 
]>roceedcd  to  Fort  Erie,  when  they  became  wind-bound.  Ob 
shore  tlicre  was  a  stockade  inclosing  a  few  rough  boildiagit 
and  outside  a  blo(*khousc,  use<l  for  the  king^s  sti>res.  Lying 
thcrr  on  rJuly  f),  Braut  and  fifty  chiefs  arrived  from  the  Maa- 
in<*(>,  and,  dcsirin<x  a  coufeix'nce,  it  was  decided  to  retnm  to 
Niaicara  for  bettci*  acconnnodations,  and  to  hold  the  interriev 
in  Simcoe's  house.  The  nu*eting  was  qnickly  oven  and  Sia- 
coc  s  litters  tell  us  that,  on  July  7, Brant  started  with  hts  miad 
ni*:irly  inadi'  up  to  recommend  the  yielding  by  the  Indiana  of 
tlic  srttlcd  lands  north  of  the  Ohio.  A  week  later,  the  eon- 
missioncr^  followed,  and  landed,  on  July  21,  on  the  Canada  ndt 
of  tlic  mouth  (»f  the  Detroit  liiver.  Here  they  found  a  depo- 
t:ition  from  tlir  coimril,  bearing  a  straight  inqniiy  if  d» 
Aiii«Tir:in«:  would  yiidd  to  the  Ohio  line,  and  the  queation  wn 
:i'^  ]»oiiitrdly  answi'i-rd  in  tlio  nep;ativc.  It  vraa  soon  intiiinffd, 
1iti\\«'ViT.  that  it*  lilt'  Indians  would  confirm  the  Fort  Ilanaar 
Ilnr.  i\\u\  \  irld  up  till' territory  ^rant«Hl  to  George  Rogers  Oaik 
at   till-  (  )liio  r:i]»ids,  the  «-omniissioners  would  not  aak  for  any 
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rii^lit  ill  the  soil  Ih'voiuI  these  limits,  hut  onlv  the  ri^ht  of  pi-- 
einiuioii.  A  Wyaiulot  arteil  as  spokesiiiau,  ami  stiKnl  linn  !-•: 
tho  Oliio. 

The  next  (hiv,  tht*  i^d,  the  eommissioiiers  notitied  thf  niuiji  ;i 
that  tliev  wm*  ivatlv  fi)r  a  meetinir.  From  what  wf  kin>«  <•:' 
thf  [>rtKveiliii«;;s  of  the  Indians  wlun  this  niessa«;e  was  n-r.-ivt'-l. 
it  is  aj>i>an*nt  that  the  diseussions  weiv  verv  anp-v.  Tin*  >li;iw- 
lu'es,  Twiirhtwt'es,  and  l)ela\vai*es  ]>roiu>uiieed  huidly  tor  \\,\x. 
Hraiit  tells  us  that  all  hope  of  divi'rting  them  from  it  w;i» 
lo<t,  whrii  messi'nj^rrs  arrivfd  from  the  Creeks  annouin'lii;:  n- 
lu'wed  eni'roac-hineiits  of  the  whites  on  their  lands.  Siiuo-- 
later  i)n>ft"N>fd  to  ludii-ve  that  Hrant,  in  his  adviK*aev  of  iii**-!- 
eration,  was  in  reality  strivin*::  to  emhroil  KnirhiUil  anil  tli»- 
I'liited  States,  and  Hrant  in  n*turn  eharp'<l  the  Kn^li'ili  \*itli 
llu'  iTsponsihility,  heeausf  they  promiseil  aid  to  tli«*  liuli:!:."* 
it  tht'V  would  iTsist  Ameriean  eiu*roaehments  to  the  la>t. 

Instead  of  iuvilinir  the  eommissioners  to  the  eouiielK  li:- 
trilu's  sent,  on  July  '1\K  a  dr])utation.  with  Simon  (iirty  as  iiifrr- 
])ift«'r.  and  on  tlu*  'M)x\\  the  whole  question  at  issue  ami  th*-  |«;»v 
history  of  their  iesjM*etivr  ^rievanees  were  reheavM'il.  (iir\. 
s]Makiuu  for  tlu-  Indians,  insisted  that  the  provisions  of  ilr 
Fort  Stanwix  trratv  should  1m'  tin*  hasis  of  an  agreement,  li.-' 
eominis^it)urrs  rrplird  that  tlu'  Stanwix  tivatvwas  madrtu«i.Tv- 
1i\i'  years  al»:irk.  and  that  it  was  m<Klifieil  when  thr  tre;it\  •■! 
Xl^'l  plarrd  the  hounds  of  the  Fniti'd  Stat«»s  on  the  line  of  lii* 
I.iki'^.  Tills  was  liardly  a  happy  refeivnee,  wln-n  a  >tan«iii:: 
uiirvanrr  iif  th»'  Indians  was  that  the  tivaty  of  17^»«  paiil  lluiii 
iMi  <'i>ii^id<'rati(»u  whatrver.  and  dealt  out  their  lands  as  if  tiny 
did  iiuT  IkIoiil:  to  thriM.  Nor  Was  it  helpful  to  Ik*  told  th.i: 
till-  Indian^  who  ^idcd  with  (irrat  Britain  in  the  revoiutiitiiarv 
<■..|lti•'^t  lun^t  acript  lln' rousrtpu'iit  mK'essity  of  m<Hlif\in^  llit- 
nil-iriMJ  iiiat\  of  I'mt  Sraiiwix.  Sueli  modi fieat ion «.  hail  t;ik»ii 
j'l.ii  !■  in  tin-  lati-r  tn-aty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  ami  in  th«»M-  >iil»»«^ 
.ji«i;il\  iii:idi«  w  lili  iln-  \\  \audots  and  Shawui'es.  Ti>  i-*»iifirii: 
ill!  :ii'—  l'\  ailditi.iij.il  -rat iiitl*-^.  the  Indians  wen*  remind'ii 
•ii.i:  "*T.  *'lair  li.id  nut  -i\  liuiidrfd  Imlians  at  Fort  llarmar. 
;ii-.l  ii  jii-'\i-d  ;ill  "iil»jiitli»n«-.  Thi^  having  lM*«n  di>ne.  and  llv- 
'..l-il  l.iii.U  j'an«li-d  i.iit  t«»  whitr  settlers,  the  Unitttl  St.it»- 
\\.  /i-  In  MUM  I  to  k.-.  j»  laltli  with  tin*  jjrantecs.  To  make  the  ni:it- 
!>i    ^till   .^^uiouihcr  with   the   tril)fs,  they  were  willing;,  if  tli^ 
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grant  to  Clark  at  the  Ohio  rapids  be  included,  to  add  as  a  new 
gift  an  unprecedented  sum  of  money  and  many  goods. 

These  statements  made  no  effect,  and  the  conference  ended. 
The  next  day  the  Indian  delegates  intimated  that  the  conmiis- 
sioners  had  best  go  home,  or  at  least  such  was  the  form  of  com- 
ment which  Girty  gave  to  their  utterances.  After  some  days 
the  council  sent  a  defiant  answer  in  due  form.  They  denied 
that  the  United  States  had  any  better  right  to  buy  their  lands 
than  the  English  had.  They  thought  that  the  Americans, 
instead  of  offering  money  to  them,  had  much  better  use  it  in 
buying  out  their  grantees,  so  that  they  could  turn  the  Indian 
land  over  to  its  true  owners.  During  these  later  days  of  the 
conference,  all  efforts  of  Brant  to  induce  Simcoe  to  interpose  in 
favor  of  a  compromise  having  failed,  the  commissioners  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  declare  that  the  end  had  come,  and  on  the 
same  day  (August  16)  they  left  Detroit  for  Fort  Erie.  At 
this  point  they  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Wayne,  who  was 
waiting  at  Fort  Washington,  informing  him  of  the  failure  to 
negotiate.  The  outcome  was  known  in  Philadelphia  in  Sep- 
tember, and  it  was  generally  believed,  as  Wolcott  said,  that  the 
failure  was  '"  in  great  measure  owing  to  British  influence." 
Washington  shared  this  distiaist,  and,  as  early  as  February,  had 
cautioned  Knox  not  to  relax  his  preparations  for  war. 

Recruiting  was  going  on  slowly,  and  by  March,  1793,  Wayne 
had  not  received  half  his  promised  force.  When  the  spring 
had  fairly  ojKMied,  he  had  moved  his  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men  down  the  river  to  Fort  Washington,  and  sent  a  summons 
for  the  mounted  volunteers  of  Kentucky,  which  a  conmiittee, 
consisting  of  Judge  Innes,  John  Brown,  Isaac  Shelby,  Benjamin 
Logan,  and  Charles  Scott,  had  been  organizing. 

Wayne,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  directed  to  act  cm  the 
dt»fensive  only,  till  he  heard  of  the  failure  of  the  nejrotiations 
at  the  Detroit  Kiver.  AV^ith  this  restraint  he  learned,  not 
without  irritation,  of  th(»  raids  which  the  Indians  were  making 
in  every  direction,  but  he  ])rudently  kept  quiet.  During  the 
summer  he  had  asked  permission  of  Knox  to  send  out  a  body 
of  six  hundred  militia,  away  from  the  line  of  his  proposed 
march,  partly  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  his  intentions,  and 
partly  to  distract  their  attention.  The  matter,  as  it  hap|>ened, 
came  before  Washington  and  his  advisers  at  the  very  meeting 
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at  wiiioli  tlii'v  lu-avil  fn>iii  tlie  PuiDiiiissiunui's  uf  tlii-ir  failiiiv. 
They  wc'i-c  in  no  liiiiuor  tii  risk  ilffeat  hy  iliviiliiiy  tliv  wvtcrn 
iii'iiiy,  ami  the  saiiK!  iiicsscii<^t  who  caimfl   to    its   •;vi)<tj1  ;i 


inii:itii>ii  of  tlu'  tidings,  wliicli  lie 


>  had  aiivaily  ivtviviil.  ■■[ 
tht:  fnritlfss   tusk  of  ilir 
diiimiisHiimfrs.   tixik  :■)-' 
a,  I'tifusal  to  liis  ]m>|>"sii. 
The    Indians  n:itiiral!i 
T  jMKS   1379       1(11(1^'    of    tho    faihirt'  i:i 
^jj^^   bk3        a<Ivauir,  and  in  S'|it>'iii- 
hei-   t}ii-y   i\A\    ii)h.ii  .-i:. 
of  Waym-'!*  cimvi'^-i  aiii 
c:)]>turt'i)  soini-  h(irs«-s.  <  >!i 
OotoWr  li,  Wayiu-  wr-l- 
to   Knox    tltat    tlu-   ii-a: 
day  Le    shuid.l    -mWm- 
hoyoiid  Fort  .li-ff«Tx>ii  !■• 
a  )>ositioii  whfn-  hi-  *.i- 
to    lay    uiit    a    caniji   :>r 
winter    iinai-tt'rs,    :iii>l  :■' 
U-  prei>ar«'d  to  art  :i- 1-- 
casion      ivipiirtHl.        Tli- 
Ktntui'ky  voliiiitti  > 

......  Hi. ».■-  ii:i,.n.-.-i  '■,.ii,.-iiimi    wert-    coniiii;;    in    slmli. 

......  ii„.   i„,,- III  Uu- -ii-iw.i*  m     jm,]    1,^.   ^.,f^l\^^    i„,t   tf]*'^- 

more  than  tw>-iity-;\ 
ilais,  witli  soinp  four  luiiulnHl  liorsi-  militia  in.- 
-t  Iiiinjr  detailed  for  (rarrinon  dutv  aloiii;  his  i-^u- 
II.'  iiad  lak.'ii  |.r!d.<  ill  his  cavalry,  an.l  h.-  b- 
I  iiKii  ii.iii|.aiiiis,  ai-(imling  to  thi-  culor  of  il- 
>  1.  Ii:iy.  ilii".ttiiit.  ami  {^"ay.  —  and.  as  ho  vf> 
.\:i~  aii\i"iis  li-.(  the  Indians  wonM  l>riii;;  i-ii  ;!!■ 
<i!;i.;<"iiis  I'linld  not  niantpuvn'  to  advani.i.'*' 
-t.  :i  ii:n.liT  ill  ill.'  c.iiiiitri-  at  tlif  tinif.  siy-  ti-i; 
ilh  im,i'.-!iu.l  ihat  Waynt-  will  mwt  tin-  fatr  ■■: 
.1  >i.  I  lair.  I. lit  a  fi'w  iiiilitan'  iiu-n  I  havf  >ii- 
i<-  ■■(  athiili.'t'  i>|>iiii.iii.  for  tlit>  p'livnil  is  fonni:': 
all*  ■■!\  piiiirijjK-s  .  iitiifly  now,  from  whi.-h  imi--'- 


nlili;4ly   I..- 


I  on  October  7,  I'V^.  an-l 
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six  days  later  he  was  laying  out  a  winter's  camp,  six  miles  be- 
yond Fort  Jefferson,  which  he  named  in  honor  of  his  old  com- 
mander in  the  southern  department  in  the  revolutionary  days. 
Fort  Greeneville  or,  as  it  was  commonly  written,  Greenville. 

If  his  marching  force  was  not  all  that  he  had  hoped  for, 
Wayne  felt  that  many  months  of  discipline  had  made  a  large 
part  of  them  tough  and  ready  warriors,  and  that  he  had  some 
months  before  him  for  seasoning  them  in  all  the  hardship  and 
skill  of  forest  warfare.  They  already  showed  a  marked  pro- 
ficiency in  loading  and  firing  on  the  run,  and  were  not  inapt  in 
springing  to  their  work  with  loud  hallooes,  as  Willet  had  recom- 
mended. Wayne,  however,  was  still  conscious  of  a  murmuring 
discontent  in  some  of  the  fresher  levies,  and  he  charged  it  upon 
the  ^^  baleful  leaven  "  of  the  democratic  clubs,  which  Genet  was 
just  now  patronizing  in  the  east,  and  whose  refractory  spirit  was 
making  its  way  over  the  mountains. 

The  British  scouts  had  reported  his  position  as  not  two  days 
distant  from  the  Auglaize,  and  Dorchester  heard  of  it  and 
reported  from  Quebec  to  Dundas  that,  on  October  18,  Wayne 
had  with  him  three  thousand  regulars,  two  thousand  militia, 
and  two  hundred  Indians,  —  a  not  unusual  exaggeration. 

All  through  the  autumn  and  winter  there  was  anxiety  in 
Canada.  In  Februaiy,  1794,  Dorchester  informed  Hammond 
that  Wayne's  language,  as  reported  to  him,  showed  that  he  had 
hostile  designs  against  the  English.  Evidently  to  gain  time, 
about  the  end  of  1793,  the  Delawares  had  opened  communica- 
tion with  Wayne,  prevaile<l  to  do  so  "  by  sinister  means,"  as 
McKee  said.  Nothing  came  of  it,  for  Wayne  insisted,  as  a 
preliminary,  on  the  restoration  of  prisoners.  Dorchester,  in 
March,  was  evidently  thinking  that  some  coercion  had  been 
applied  by  the  other  tribes  to  make  the  Delawares  firmer. 

Wayne  was  aware  of  the  influence  which  Siuicoe  was  now 
exerting  on  the  Indian  councils,  and  we  have  Brant's  testimony 
that  the  British  had  given  the  Indians  powder,  and  had  leil 
them  to  supi>ose  that  in  case  of  disaster  they  would  succor  them. 
Wayne  examined  the  prisoners  his  scouts  brought  in  to  confirm 
such  intelligence,  if  there  was  ground  for  it.  lie  got  little 
siitisfaction,  however.  There  were  some  who  affirmed  it,  and 
others  who  denied  it.  Tliere  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Simcoe 
was  wishing  ardently  for  Wayne's  defeat,  and  determined  in  any 
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t»vi'iit  to  pivvi'iit  snp|»lies  reacliin*^  liiiii  by  the  lake  fnun  ri***!-: - 
Islo.  Ih'  v'ouhl  not  have  heeii  uiij)re pared,  hiter,  to  i>rii\»'  .u;- 
vires  t'roin  Ihnuhis  that,  in  ease  Waviie  was  b«*ati-n.  thi*  "ji  •:- 
tiinitN  >ho!ihl  ni»t  he  lost  to  seeun.'  a  harrier  t«'rriti»rv  hirw-:. 
i\ui:nhi  anil  {\\r  Anierieans.  Sinieoe  had  not  as  v»-t  rii-»i\''. 
Mich  iniplii'it  instrnetions,  hut  he  eouhl  easily  divine  tli'-in.  A 
speech  ot'  Porehi'ster,  whieJi  Iiad  reaehe<l  Detniit.  >tr\'«i  :i:. 
inunediale  ]Mir|)osr,  l)ut  to  aronse  the  Indians  and  to  ri>'.i::r'- 
naiu*e  Siiiieot'  in  aetive  ageneies  in  helpinjj^  them.  l).irilif*t.  r 
had  hitelv  hi'rn  in  eoinieil  with  the  niinistrv.  and  hi**  W'-ri- 
stooil  I'asilv  t\)r  their  opinions.  This  speeeh  was  a  reply.  wli>  h 
he  li:ul  made  on  Kehniarv  10,  171^4,  to  an  Indian  delr:.'^it :-'::. 
Kin^-Nfind,  a  recent  histi>rian  of  Canada,  think^^  that  it*  iijl> 
crciion^  were  l»nt  tlie  natural  revulsion  which  I)fH-<'hfstir  iVl; 
when,  fresh  from  Kni;;lanil,  he  saw  how  ji^i-eat  a  hold  the  Kr»ii' !i 
l\«*\»»liilion  had  taken  upon  the  Anierieans.  Wli«'thcr  tii> 
was  si»  or  not,  the  spei'ch  was  intem]H*rate  antl  ine«*ndiary.  a:.i 
when  a  rei>ort  of  it  reached  Philadelphia,  Ilannnond  s4Mi.':.; 
to  ctVacc  its  etYect  hv  declaring  that  Dondiester  had  ni»t  U»n 
autli.ni/.'d  to  make  it.  It  is  certain  that  Dundas  later  n-hiik--! 
till"  ullcicr  f.n"  doiuL^  what  was  more  likely  "to  j>r«>voke  h-'-::i;- 
ili'^  tliaii  to  j)rcvcnt  tiicni."  The  language  of  th«»  hanmj'i*' 
\\a^  s,i  un unaided  that  there  was  a  tendenev  ovtMi  in  l*liil.r 
dclplii.t  to  doiil)t  Its  antlienticity, -  — a  heli«'f  that  lat»T  nii*l'd 
M  ii^liall  :\n*\  Sjiarks.  \Vashini^t^>n  eertainly  aeeepted  it.  a<  ilii 
<'liii!ii:i,  win*  t'tU'wardcd  it  to  the  Pn'sident.  It  1*^  ni»w  knt^wn 
t.i  In-  I  »i  CSC  INC.  I  in  the  Ijiiilish  arehives,  and  Stime,  the  hi«tLn"*- 
plii'i  ni  liiaiii.  ft  •mil  1  a  ccrtitii'd  eo])y  among  the  i>a]"HT^  of  tli.it 
ciii    t.       \u-»thcr  cop\   was  sent  to  (\in»ndeh't. 

Ill  ilil^  ^piirh  I  >tnclii-*t«r  charged  the  Unitt'd  States  w-rh 
111  i.iiih  ill  ihi'  liMnihlarv  dispiit*' ;  that  all  advam-e  of  vti!*- 
III  III-  ::i.  '  1  T^^'i  \\<  ir  <  iicrii;(rhmcnts.  whi<'h  unllifitMl  the  Ani'^ 
i  I'!  i;  :lii  •>!  oi  i  i  injif  imi.  lit*  >aid  he  should  not  \h*  surpri«*  ' 
ii  I  .:i.!.i!i-i  Mini  ilii-  I'll  it  111  States  were  at  war  in  th«'  cour«--  •••' 
;  i-    I'l-  -  li!  \«:ii.  Mild  in  that   case  the  warriors  woulil   ha\f  tii*' 

■  I 

•  !:   !i  >    I  •  lil.l)^<    .1    iiiw   liiif,  :inil   appntpriate  all   inipn^veniei:'" 

<-  '■  ■  !>  :ii<     \ liiMii-  liad  niad<>  within  it. 

<  -pi-  >  "\  jiii-  -ji.ieli  wiTi-  i-ircidated  early  in  Aj^ril.  1T!»4, 
.iiiHi:i-  I  In-  u.-ii  1 11  linliaii-.  lJ«■^tenant-(^>loneI  Rutlfr  K'in;;  in 
.11  ti\e  :i^int   in   th<-  niattei-.      inspired  hy  it,  an<l  acting  intlf^'^i 
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under  Dorchester^s  express  orders,  Simcoe,  sharing  Dorchester's 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  American  protestations,  took  three 
companies  of  regulars  to  the  rapids  .of  the  Maumee,  and  there 
hastily  constructed  a  fort,  necessary,  in  his  opinion,  as  an  outpost 
of  Detroit,  and  intended  to  be  a  check  in  the  way  of  Wayne's 
advance.  This  is  the  reason  which  Simcoe  gives,  on  April  11, 
in  a  letter  written  on  the  spot  to  Carondelet,  who  had  asked 
him  to  join  Spain  in  a  campaign  on  the  Mississippi,  in  resist- 
ance to  the  proposed  French  invasion  of  Louisiana.  When 
Washington  heard  of  this  positive  advance  upon  American  ter- 
ritor}%  he  called  it  the  ^^  most  open  and  daring  act "  which  the 
British  had  attempted,  and  in  sending  instructions  to  Wayne, 
Knox  conveyed  the  order  of  Washington  that  if,  in  the  course 
of  the  campaign  it  should  become  necessary  to  dislodge  the  gar- 
rison of  this  fort,  Wayne  must  do  so. 

On  June  7,  some  Indian  prisoners  were  brought  in,  and  from 
them  Wayne  learned  of  Simcoe's  advance.  They  also  reported 
that  there  were  two  thousand  Indians  at  the  Maumee  rapids, 
and  that,  including  militia,  the  British  of  Fort  Miami  garrison 
counted  about  four  hundred.  One  of  the  captives  said  that 
the  British  had  promised  to  have  fifteen  hundred  men  in  the 
coming  fight. 

During  June,  1794,  Wayne  was  occupied  with  his  daily  drills. 
He  exercised  his  men  with  sabre  and  bayonet,  and  kept  out  a 
cloud  of  scouts  to  prevent  any  spy  of  the  enemy  getting  within 
observation.  Besides  using  his  backwoodsmen  for  this  service, 
he  had  a  few  Chiekasaws  and  Choctaws.  His  wood -choppers 
were  oi)ening  roads  here  and  there,  and  serving  to  deceive  the 
Indians  as  to  his  intended  march.  lie  had  already  sent  a  detail 
to  the  field  of  St.  Clair's  defeat,  and  had  built  there  a  small 
fort,  which,  in  recognition  of  his  reoccupation  of  the  ground,  he 
(*alled  Fort  Recovery.  On  the  26th,  General  Scott  reached 
(irceneville  with  sixt(*en  hundred  mounted  Kentuckians,  and 
among  them  wjis  William  Chirk,  the  brother  of  George  Rogers 
Clark,  and  later  known  for  his  j)assage  of  the  Rockies.  On  the 
28th,  he  sent  forward  a  party.  Jind  when  near  Fort  Recovery, 
on  the  30th,  they  were*  assailed  by  a  rush  of  Indians  upon  some 
dragoons,  who  received  i\w  attack,  charged  in  return,  somewhat 
recklessly,  and  then*  was  a  considerable  loss  of  horses,  which 
Wayne  could  ill  spare.     It  was  thought  that  there  were  whites 
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among  tlu»  enemy.  In  order  to  ileceive  the  Indians,  hv  tuni»il 
west  and  went  on  to  the  St.  Mary's  River,  wheiv  he  hiiilt  a 
fort,  whieh  he  callcMl  Fort  Adams.  In  July,  he  turned  ra>t.  :ii:»l 
niarehed  sc»ventv  miles  to  tlie  eonfluenee  of  the  Auirhiizr  aiiti 
the  Manmee.  Here,  on  Augnst  8,  he  built  Fort  Drtianiv,  in 
the  midst  t>f  innnense  lields  of  eorn.  lie  was  now  within  m\:v 
miles  of  tlui  British  fort,  and  his  route  to  it  lay  alon<^r  thf  l)aiik'i 
of  the  Maumee.  lh»  sent  forward  a  eonverted  Shawiut-  t.» 
announce  his  readiness  to  tn*at  for  peaoe.  Little  Tui-tl*-,  il.-' 
Imlian  leader,  was  not  disinclined  to  accept  the  offtT.  Hi^ 
scouts  ha<l  ('(mvinccd  him  of  the  sleepless  vi<^ilanec  of  Wa\ii»'. 
Tlicy  had  found  it  impossible  to  jueree  the  line  i»f  watchful 
spies  by  which  the  American  eonunander  eom»eale4l  his  funt-. 
Simcoc  also  had  lost  contidtmce  in  the  ability  of  the  Intlian*  :«> 
withstand  the  Americans,  and  he  had  written  to  Dundas  tl:i:. 
while  lie  hoped  for  Wayne's  defeat,  he  was  by  no  niean<^  -up 
it  wouKl  happen.  *"•  If  Wayne  attacks  Detroit,"  In*  wnitr, 
'"you  must  be  prcj)ared  to  hear  it  is  taken." 

rlust  at  the  time  that   Simcoe  was  buildin<r  Fort  Miami.  :!•• 
leirislature    of    Pcnnsvlvania    had    dii*ect4»il    the    <K'eupati«»ii  •■» 
l*rcs([u'lslc,  and  on   March   1,  171>4,  Governor  MitHin  \ym\  in- 
strui'tcd    Major    Druuy  to  niise  a  <Mmij)any  of   tnH»j»s,  and  :■■ 
prnctM'd  to  that   s])ot   and  protect  the  connni.ssioners  in  Vxywz 
nut   the  tMwn.      lb' wa>  enioined  to  avoid  every  nnfricn.lb  :u*. 
wliirli  rnuM  po<>ibly  irritate  the  Indians  or  ext'ite  the  enmit\  -f 
tlh'  l»riti>li  i:arrisou>  not  far  otY.      While  the  sprin;^  «*aine  or.  it 
u:is  ;i]>p:irrnt  \\\\\\  the  movement  had  excited  the  fcai-s  «il  \\r,\\\\ 
:iim{  lil<  «'niintrym«'n.  and  that   there  was  danger  of  activi-  fj«|»- 
-Ition   nil   tin*   piirt  ni  tlie    liritish.      It  was  even   snp)«iis<Ml  tl;.i: 
ilii'  Anil  rl<:in  tr«»i.|i^  mi   the  way  to  that   jxnnt  from   Le   I^i'if 
WMiiliI  Im-  nirt  :iriti  driven  ])Mek.      In  the  latter  part  of   Max.tii^ 
i>tlii;il    '^iivii  niiMiit.    biuiiiL:'    such    eoni]>lieations.   and    unilcr- 
-i.iiiiriir:  ill'-  h:i/;M«l  wliirh  Wa\  ne  was  confronting.  ask«-d  (i"V. 
.  :n<ii    Mil'tliii  !-•  -n^jHiid  tlif  nn»Vfment.     Th«»  nNpiest  wa**  h">li»'i 
iii-.'ii  :i-  :iii  iiitn  tVi-iin-r  with  the  rijjhts  of  the  lejjislature.  wlii'l' 
1,1.1    -iiii|il\    iiiili-iiii   tlh-  urriipation  of  their  own  territon.  I'li* 
Nltiiiii  <liil  n.*:  lii-ii.ii«-.  ;iii-l  |ii-i»niptly  issu«h1  onbT>  in  «-«inf"rr..- 
i- .   vitlj  \\';i-iiji  -i.iii'-  wi-lti-.  :in»l   at  a  later  dav  the  A-^-MMLib 
•  ■■•ntiiiiM  d    ilniii.       'I'lif    t".'ilii;il    unvi'rinnent  were    neverth»l»^* 
tV;iitiil    Ii-st  tli>'  r>  -  lit  till  N]iiiit  shared  by  the  Indians  and  tlii-:r 
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British  friends  might  yet  bring  peril,  and  Knox,  in  writing  to 
Mifflin  on  July  17,  declared  that  there  could  be  no  certain 
avoidance  of  the  danger  while  British  policy  controlled  the 
Indians. 

Matters  were  in  this  critical  state  when  Wayne  began  his 
advance ;  and  just  before  the  American  general  delivei'ed  his 
final  stroke,  Simcoe,  apprehensive  of  the  worst,  and  ignorant  of 
Washington's  interposition  at  Presqu'Isle,  was  writing  to  his 
superiors  that  unless  disaster  overtook  Wayne,  nothing  could 
prevent  the  American  occupation  of  the  southern  shores  of 
Lake  Erie  from  Buffalo  Creek  to  Miami  Bay,  when  there  would 
be  an  end  to  British  supremacy  on  the  lakes. 

To  revert  to  the  hesitancy  of  Little  Turtle.  Had  Brant  been 
on  the  s]X)t,  that  Indian  leader  might  have  had  an  abettor  in  his 
tendency  to  treat  with  Wayne,  though  the  movement  to  occupy 
Presqu'Isle  had  done  much  to  bring  back  the  old  antipathy  of 
the  Mohawks.  Brant,  at  a  distance,  was  disquieted  over  the 
rumors  which  reached  him  that  it  was  going  to  be  difficult  to 
keep  fast  the  Mackinac  and  other  northwestern  tribes  who  were 
threatening  to  leave.  The  messengers  which  the  southern  In- 
dians had  sent  to  offer  encouragement  to  their  northern  friends 
had  not  been  followed  up  by  the  arrival  of  southern  warriors, 
and  the  Miami  confederates,  without  Brant  and  his  associates 
on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  Wabash  tribes  indifferent  on  the 
other  side,  found  they  had  little  to  depend  upon  except  the 
British,  whose  help  they  renioinbered  had  failed  them  in  critical 
junctures  in  the  past.  So  the  chiefs  had  delayed  to  respond  to 
Wavne's  invitation. 

The  Americans  hud  nothing  to  gain  by  hesitation,  and 
Wayne,  on  August  15,  again  advanced.  His  army  now  counted 
about  two  thousand  six  hundred  men.  lie  himself  was  not  in 
good  condition,  fot  he  was  suffering  from  gout,  and  sat  his  horse 
swathed  in  flannel.  On  his  staff,  yielding  him  assistance,  he 
had  a  hero  of  later  savage  warfare,  a  future  President  of  the 
Kepublic,  in  William  Ilc^nry  Harrison. 

The  army  was  coniident.  In  long  drilling  they  had  antici- 
pati'd  all  possible  eonilitions.  They  knew  there  was  no  chance 
of  lu'ing  envelo])ed  as  St.  Clair  had  l)een.  They  knew  that 
their  flanks  were  guarded,  and  if  a  charge  was  ordered,  the  gap 
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bt'tw(*eii  the  van  and  its  siii>]M>rts,  and  the  hovering  dni^<)«m«. 
would  not  ]K;rinit  their  ]K*in(r  eut  off.  In  these  and  olhtT  |«i^ 
»il>ilities,  the  army  enjoyed  that  sense  of  security  whieh  eoiu*- 
from  know  in;;  the  vigihince  of  its  commander. 

Tlie  next  day,  August  10,  1794,  a  messenger  met  the  advaiio- 
and  delivered  to  Wayne  a  request  that  the  Indians  might  li;ivr 
ten  days  in  which  to  consider  his  proposals  for  jieace.     Wayiitf 
was  not  in  a  mooil  to  dally.     He  hastily  built  a  defense  for  th«- 
baggnge  which  he  intended  to  leave  at  tliat  jKiint,  and  nioviil 
on.     On  the  18th,  he  reached  the  upi)er  end  of  the  nipids.     li*- 
threw   up  another  breastwork   to  prot(*et    his   jirovisions,  aini 
began  to  feel  the  enemy.     He  made  up  his  mind  there  wen: 
from  fifteen  hundi*ed  to  two  thousand  of  them.     MeKee  S3v<» 
they  numbered  one  thousan<l  three  hundred.     The  British  flag 
flaunted  on  the  fort  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rapids,  and  lie 
knew  not  what  he  mi<;ht  have  to  encounter.     Not  far  awav.  in 
a  ground  of  their  own  (*hoosing,  encumbered  with  the  trunki 
(»f  tiH-'es  which  a  whirlwind  at  some  time  had  prostrat<HK  anil 
(*onceale<l  by  tall  gnisses  which  grew  lietween,  the  enemy  lay 
cronche<l. 

The  a(*tion  beg:in   with  the  Indians  rising  upon  a  liand  of 
mounU'd  volunteers  wlio  wei-e  ahead,  floundering  over  a  grounil 
where  hors4*men  were  at  a  <lisad vantage.     The  first  line  of  in- 
fantry, flanked  by  other  cavalry,  came  promptly  to  their  su]»- 
jHirt.     Their  orders  \\vw  to  fin»,  charge,  and  continue  firing  a* 
tliey  nm.     They  )nit  their  ])ractice  in  this  difficult  movement 
into  ]>lay.  and  on  tliey  went,  scrambling  over  and  nmler  tlie 
trunks,  prcr^.»rving  a  nearly  even  front.     They  gave  the  enemy 
no  time  to  ivload.  and  befoiv  tlic  stn-ond  line,  with  the  suppivrt 
of  Scott*s  Kentucky  hors4s  could  join  in  the  contest,  the  Indi* 
a  us  wrrr  in  hcadli»ug  retr<*at.     It  t(N)k  forty  minutes  to  pn'x^ 
tliciii  back  —  with  not  a  chance  to  recover  themselveii — for  a 
distance  of  two  miles  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  I)riti«h 
flirt.     Kcvs  than  a  thousand  of  Wavne*s  soldiers  had  won  tin* 
d^v. 

TiiiTf  was  no  sii^n  in  tlie  fort  of  any  attempt  to  Hueci»r  th*' 
sa\;c^r^.  'I'In»  hinges  of  the  «;;ates  wlu»'h  were  expecttnl  to  o]ii-n 
:in<l  ii-r.-ivr  till*  fMi:itivcN  did  not  creak.  The  Indians  had  van- 
i-^lii  li  in  till-  t'nif^i^.  and.  a^  the  cnininander  of  the  fort  informed 
III      M)Hiior.  no  one  knew  whither 
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Wayne's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  had  been  little  over  a 
hundred.  There  was  never  any  report  on  the  loss  of  the  enemy. 
It  is  denied  by  the  British  writers  that  there  were  any  whites 
in  the  fight.  Against  their  general  denial,  there  is  Wayne's 
own  testimony  that  British  dead  were  found  on  the  field.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  a  body  of  Detroit  militia,  seventy  in 
number,  commanded  by  a  Captain  Caldwell,  participated  in  the 
action,  and  that  four  of  them  were  killed.  Brant,  at  a  later 
day,  said  that  he  had  procured  the  powder  which  was  used  from 
the  British  authorities  at  Quebec,  and  that  he  should  have  led 
his  Mohawks  in  the  fight  had  he  not  been  sick  and  at  a  dis- 
tance.    So  ended  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers. 

Major  Campbell,  in  charge  of  the  British  fort,  sent  next  day 
word  to  Detroit  that  an  action  had  been  fought  ^^  almost  within 
reach  of  the  guns  of  the  fort."  The  same  day,  August  21,  he 
sent  a  flag  to  the  American  commander,  asking  what  he  meant  by 
such  threatening  action  in  sight  of  his  Majesty's  flag.  Wayne 
at  once  replied  that  his  guns  talked  for  him,  but  he  rather  need- 
lessly argued  the  point  of  the  British  encroachment  in  building 
a  post  on  recognized  territory  of  the  United  States.  He  closed 
with  demanding  its  surrender.  The  next  day  Campbell  replied 
that  he  could  only  receive  orders  to  give  up  the  fort  from  lus 
own  superiors,  and  threatened  that  if  the  insult  to  the  British 
flag  was  continued,  and  the  Americans  came  within  range  of 
his  guns,  he  would  open  fire.  There  was  a  story  started  by  a 
traveler,  Isaac  Weld,  a  year  later,  that  Wayne  rode  up  to  the 
stockade  with  defiant  bearing,  so  as  to  provoke  a  discharge,  and 
give  him  a  pretext  for  attacking.  There  is  no  other  evidence 
of  such  an  act.  Wayne's  last  note  was  to  ask  the  garrison  to 
retire  to  some  post  which  had  existed  at  the  time  of  the  treaty 
of  1782.  He  wisely  did  not  try  to  force  such  retirement,  and 
Campbell  bore  himself  with  like  restraint. 

Wayne  contented  himself  with  destroying  the  traders'  huts 
in  the  neighborhood,  including  those  of  McKee,  without  a 
motion  on  the  part  of  Canii)l)ell.  Simcoe  is  said  at  a  later  day 
to  have  taken  upon  himself  the  credit  of  preserving  the  peace, 
since  Dorchester,  as  he  averred,  had  instructed  him  to  attack 
Wayne.  It  is  known  from  a  letter  to  Hammond  in  September 
that  Dorchester  was  confident  of  a  conflict,  to  be  brought  on  by 
Wayne's  attacking  the  fort. 
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After  s])en(liii^  tlireo  days  in  completing  the  destnietion  •»{ 
Jill  projHa-ty  outside  the  fort,  Wayne  iM'gau  a  niai-(*h  by  vw-^s 
stages  up  the  river.  lie  swept  away  eornfields  for  tifty  niil»s 
on  eaeli  side  of  the  stream.  On  reaching  Fort  Dufiamv.  he 
l)ut  it  in  better  condition  for  defense,  and  on  August  2*^  >eni 
off  a  dispatch  to  Knox.  It  was  less  tlmn  a  montli  later  x\\a\ 
the  first  rumors  of  Wayne's  success  reacheil  Philadelphia,  'in 
Sei)te!nl)er  "23,  in  advance  of  the  official  tidings. 

P'rom  Fort  Defiance,  Wayne  continued  his  march  up  tli»* 
Maumee.  lie  reached  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Marv  and  >!. 
Josei)li  on  September  17,  and  by  the  22d  he  luul  roni}»letnl 
Fort  Wayne  at  that  strat4»gic  point  where  the  jwrtage  to  lb** 
AVabash  began,     lie  put  Major  Ilamtramck  in  commaml. 

Simcoe,  innnediately  upon  the  result  of  the  cam))aign  U'in;: 
known,  ha<I  written  to  Brant  that  he  hoiM'd  the  Indians  woiilii 
*'  recover  their  spirits."  He  exiH'Ctetl  now  by  a  confcrviio-  at 
Fort  Miami  to  helj)  i)roduce  such  a  i^eaction.  Thert»  he  lut^ 
Melvee  and  Brant,  and  it  was  thought  lK»st  U\  have  a  Lirjvr 
bodv  in  council  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Detnnt  Kiver  on  <^'tolHTl'^ 

Meanwiille,  Wavne,  at  his  new  stockade,  was  list<*nin£r  to  thf 
sjMM'ches  of  otlier  factions  of  the  tril>c»s,  who  had  leaninl  l»v 
recent  I' vents  not  to  place  much  confidence  in  British  j>n»miMf^ 
Not  all  these  speeches  were  reassuring,  for  theiv  was  ihr.i^ion- 
ally  a  <'liicf  who  would  warm  at  Wayne's  n»newtNl  ]>roi)os:d7*  «»f 
coniirniing  the  treaty  of  Fort  llarmar,  and  at  such  tircurrviiivs 
W  ayne  grew  anxious  an<l  sent  niessjiges  tt)  Philadel]>hia  f»>r 
relnf«neenients  t(»  l>e  readv  for  any  i'menrencv. 

The  l>rin>-li  cnnfi-rence  at  Detroit  River  cann^  off  as  :ir- 
ran-e.l.  Sirmm  (iirt\  wa^^  ]>n'sent  as  usual,  ami  lud)>«Hl  in  th*- 
di-li  iimtioM  of  ilie  Puiti^li  uifts.  Simcm'  now  told  the  Wv.in- 
<Ii>t>  and  tlie  otliei*.  that  they  must  stand  for  the  Ohio  UmDiN 
a-  ii  >si»liii,j\  a>i  ever,  and  he  pi*onused  that  if  tin*  Americ:i> 
a)>|)ni:i«]ii>i|   I'Mi't   Miami  au^ain.  they  slumld  Im^  tiretl  nimn.     ^^ 

have  >I iM-  -  -»!»« li  and  testimony  about  his  advice  fn«n  llh"*' 

\\Im»  h'-ard  it.  aihl  Iiiaiit  ^n]iported  his  insidious  vie\i<.  H'* 
in -J.  -1  ill.'  In-Iian^  In  e,.iiv.'\  in  tni^^t  to  the  British  all  the  ian-i 
n-Hili  i-f  the  nliin  \\iii«li  wa"  in  dispute  In^tween  theui  aiiJ 
il].  \m.i  i<:i]i-.  -M  a-i  ti)  -ivi-  tlie  Ih'itish  the  rijrlit  to  int«TtVn' 
in  j.ii.ieeiin-   it.      1  le  al-u  t r <-aeheiously  eoun»eliHl  the  liaU'hin^ 
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up  of  a  temporary  truce  which  would  give  both  the  English 
and  the  Indians  the  time  for  preparation  which  was  needed, 
so  as  to  renew  the  war  with  better  promise  in  the  spring. 

Such  advice,  however,  failed  of  the  intended  effect,  and  it  was 
soon  aj)parent  that  Wayne  had  secured  by  his  victory  a  vantage- 
ground  that  he  could  use  to  effect.  The  Delawares  had  already 
approached  him,  and  Dorchester,  kept  informed  by  Siuicoe  of  the 
general  disaffection  towards  English  interests  which  Wayne's 
diplomacy  was  increasing,  lost  no  time  in  informing  the  Ameri- 
can general  that  Grenville  and  Jay,  now  negotiating  a  treaty  of 
pacification  in  England,  had  reached  a  conclusion  by  which  the 
military  conditions  should  remain  for  the  present  unchanged. 
The  fact  was  that  the  British  government  were  more  desirous 
of  bringing  to  an  end  their  critical  relations  with  the  United 
States  than  they  were  willing  to  disclose  to  the  American  envoy. 
This  growing  policy  of  amity  proved  a  sore  grievance  to  Sim- 
coe,  and  he  spent  his  energies  during  the  closing  months  of 
1794  in  seeking  to  prevent  such  a  consunnnation.  He  urged 
that  Fort  Miami  should  not  be  abandoned.  He  wrote  to  Ham- 
mond to  stir  him  to  a  protest  to  the  federal  government  against 
the  demeanor  of  Wayne,  who,  in  gaining  the  Indian  favor,  was 
thwarting  some  of  Simcoe's  cherished  purposes.  He  wrote  to 
the  Lords  of  Trade  offering  them  a  plan  for  shutting  out  trad- 
ers coming  from  the  American  seaboard,  by  establishing  British 
depots  along  the  portages  to  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  par- 
ticularly by  that  at  (Miicago.  He  grew  suspicious  of  Brant,  and, 
to  j)revent  his  defection,  sought  permission  to  offer  the  Mohawk 
chief  a  ])ension  for  his  family. 

All  this  while,  Wayne,  who  had  reached  Greeneville  earlv  in 
November,  was  receiving  messages  of  peace  from  the  same  Wy- 
andots  that  Simcoe  had  flattered  at  the  Detroit  Kiver,  and  it 
was  soon  known  that  the  tribes  who  had  crossed  the  Mississippi, 
to  fight  under  Little  Turtle,  had  recrossed  it  to  Spanish  ter- 
ritory. Wayne's  plans  for  a  final  settlement  in  the  following 
season  were  progressing  with  few  halts.  So,  as  Simcoe  showed 
himself  a  man  grasping  at  straws,  but  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, the  year  closed  with  Wayne  growing  more  and  more  in 
stature  as  the  arbiter  of  the  red  man's  future. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

jay's    treaty     and     the     territorial     integrity     ok    IHK 

NORTHWEST   SECTRED. 

17^4-1796. 

LvTE  ill  170-^,  the  British  <^ovemiiient  had  shown  a  dispo- 
sitii)ii  to  ap]>n>iu-h  the  iiiisettle<l  questions  of  the  tn.*aty  ••f 
KiSli.  On  iWeniher  15,  Jefferson  stated  to  Hammond  tiut 
thr  Anu'riran  j^rievances,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  west^ni 
coiiiitry,  were,  in  the  first  phice,  the  retention  of  the  jH>sts:  next, 
the  extension  of  British  jnrisdi(*tion  Ix^yond  the  area  of  Briti'^b 
])ossi\ssions  in  17S:2 :  and  List,  the  obstacles  jdacHnl  hy  the  au- 
thorities in  Canaihi  in  the  way  of  the  American  ri«i^ht  of  navi- 
^atitni  on  the  hikes.  The  s<dntion  of  these  <|uestions  at  i>MW 
was  lUMM'ssarilv  affrct«»d  l»v  the  attitude  which  Si>ain  and  Fniihr 
\v«'n' assuinini;  towards  the  United  States,  —  a  dis^Mission  etiv- 
vvrd  in  othtT  chapters.  To  side  with  Enpfland,  which  was  a 
inniivt*  charged  ii])on  tlie  fe<leraHsts,  was  likely  t*!  brini;;  «>n 
a  war  with  France,  in  which  Spain  might  or  might  not  l»e  an 
indiiVrrnit  s])eetator,  hut  it  was  hanlly  ]K)ssihle  that  Kn^laniL 
at  Ira-Nt,  wouhl  aUow  licr  to  remain  so.  To  side  with  Frimv 
woiilil  iiicvitahly  incite  hostilities  in  England,  and  with  Kic* 
hunl"^  <ori»'iou  Spain  was  not  likely  to  est»a]x»  an  alliance  ^\A 
li.'i-.  ^lli«^  was  a  cnntiiiL;;cncv  which  the  federalists  jrreatlv 
<l«-pi«M;it«Ml,  ami  tlh-  ic]nil»licans  weiv  hardly  ready  to  fonv.  A 
war  with  III iLi hind  meant,  indeed,  a  chance  for  privattvrinL'. 
:ni«)  the  stMriln-  nt'  siu-li  manufactures  as  would,  under  the  rv^ 
-triciii»n>  i::ro\\iiii^  <Mit  nf  war.  he  ultimately  productive  f«ir  thf 
Noith.  W'ii.it  :i  Itiiti^h  war  meant  to  the  South  was  a  n*]ief 
t'ri>m  the  ]ii-f.^i]i^  hiirdi'ii  of  the  Knglish  del>t8,-^a  i*eruiD 
-iilii  that  ohscnrcd  rcnu»tcr  hws.  " The  VirginianH,**  Mud  OHvff 
Wolriitt.  **  in  ireiieral  hate  the  Knglish  because  they  owe  thm 
money.  They  love  th<'  F^'cnch  from  conaanguiiiity  of  elianr- 
ter.*'      Ilamilt4in  and  the  fedcnilist  leaden  saw  in  an  Engli*^ 
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war  an  almost  certain  loss  of  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
stretching  to  the  Mississippi,  because  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
Canadian  forces  oould  be  aided  from  the  West  Indies.  In 
such  a  contingency,  all  the  efforts  which  Wayne  was  making  to 
save  that  region  to  the  Union  would  avail  little  against  the 
establishment  of  that  barrier  Indian  territory,  which  was  Sim- 
coe's  dream.  Such  loss  of  territory  must  also  give  English 
merchants  the  control  of  the  Indian  trade,  a  consideration 
which  had  been  pressed  upon  the  Board  of  Trade. 

In  this  complexity  of  chances  there  was  much  diversity  of 
aim,  even  among  those  who  resented  the  conduct  of  England. 
Jay  grasped  the  situation.  ^^  Great  Britain  has  acted  unwisely 
and  unjustly,"  he  said  (April  10,  1794),  "and  there  is  some 
danger  of  our  acting  intemperately."  So  people  were  easily 
grouping  into  three  divisions.  First,  there  were  those  who  were 
for  peace  with  England  at  all  risks.  Then,  those  who  were  .for 
war,  the  sooner  the  better.  Last,  those  who  were  irritated  to  a 
very  frenzy,  but  were  restrained  from  forcing  an  outbreak,  if  it 
could  be  avoided. 

There  was  a  danger  that  a  prolonged  uncertainty  would  end 
in  war,  and  Washington,  eager  to  secure  peace  even  at  some 
sacrifice,  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  a  special  envoy  to  the 
British  court.  On  April  6,  1794,  he  sent  the  name  of  John 
Jay  to  the  Senate  as  such  an  envoy.  Jay  had  in  the  past  made 
no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  Americans  had  made  the 
first  breach  of  the  treaty  of  1782.  So  both  the  envoy  and 
the  mission  were  little  less  than  repulsive  to  the  ardent  haters 
of  England.  With  the  admirers  of  France  it  was  questionable 
if  any  advance  towards  England  under  existing  circumstances 
was  not  a  transgression  of  the  treaty  of  1778  with  that  power, 
—  an  obligation  which  the  federalists  denied.  Randolph,  as 
secretary  of  state,  undertook  to  explain  to  Fauchet,  the  French 
minister,  —  and  there  soon  transpired  signs  of  an  existing 
dubious  intercourse  between  the  two,  —  that  it  was  necessary  to 
negotiate  with  England  to  avoid  a  war  which  the  States  were 
not  ready  to  encoimter.  John  Adams,  with  a  politician's  eye, 
was  at  the  same  time  supposing  that  the  opposition  to  Jay  arose 
from  an  apprehension  that,  if  the  mission  was  successful.  Jay 
would  be  lifted  into  a  dangerous  competition  with  Jefferson. 

The  most  active  objection  in  Congress  to  confirming  the 
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iiiissioii  came  from  the  South.    This  was  largely  for  tht*  all«-;;»^l 
reason  that   an    adjustment  would   benefit   eastern  couinit-n-*. 
and  onibarrass  the  South  still  nioi-c  in  the  matter  of  th«-  Hriti^li 
debts.     There  was  also  a  fear  that  immediate  northern  int^-n-^t^ 
might  be  paramount  to  regaining  the  ]N>sts,  an<I  this  w:i.h  tin 
plea  of  the  Sontii  to  the  West  for  suptH>rt.     In  the  final  vi»tt-. 
seven    votes   from    Virginia,  North  and   South   Carolina,  aiiil 
Kentucky,    with  a  single   vote    fnnn    New   York,    constitiit*^i 
the  opj)osition,  while  eightt»eu  votes,  mainly  fnmi  the  NomIj. 
sccui*ed  ^Se  mission  an<l  oonunitted  Jay  to  a  rather  hanis>iiiL: 
task.     The  result  was  to  thwart  a  projiosed  plan,  which  Ma<1i- 
son  and  others  luid  counted  on,  to  extort  redrass  from  Knglaml. 
At  near  the  same  time,  on  an  appealeil  case,  the  Supreme  (  oiirt 
had  decided  tliat  ccrtiiin  acts  of  the  Virginia  legislatun*.   in- 
tended to  relieve  debtors  to  English  merchants,  were  un(*4ii!>ti- 
tutional.     Thus  the  southern  project  was  doubly  blocke<l. 

Jay's  instructions  were  signed  on  May  6,  and  at  this  time 
the  fedt^ral  government  knew  that  Dorchester  Iiad  made  hi* 
threatening  speech.  They  had  not  learned,  however,  of  a 
result  of  that  s|M^ech  in  the  advance  of  Simcoe  U]K>n  the  Miaiui. 
If  they  had,  Jay\s  instructions  might  have  been  mon*  vigimms. 

When  .lay  rt»a<'hed  Knglaud,  on  June  8,  he  Hitspei*teil  thai 
the  two  coiuitries  had  only  narrowly  esca])ed  war,  and  that  IK>r 
Chester  and  Sime(N\  in  their  recent  acts,  had  been  inspirvil  hj 
ministerial  vi(>ws.  Witli  In^ttcr  information  we  may  now  doubt 
if  he  li:id  g<HMl  grounds  for  his  ajtprehension,  and  may  ratlier 
believe  that  the  ministry  w<-re  cmly  too  ready  for  some  sort  of 
an  aeeoniniodation.  This  a])|>ear:in(*e,  to  Jay*s  mind,  ams4*  in 
]):irt  from  the  fear,  whieh  he  thtmght  was  entertainetl,  that 
Wavne  reallv  intended  to  attack  Detroit;  while  the  ni«»iv  otn- 
eiliatory  s])irit  ^vhi<•ll  he  found  in  (irenville,  when  he  first  had 
liis  interviews  with  him.  was  to  l>e  tr:M*ed  to  a  change  in  ci<nti- 
nentiil  :in':iirs,  whieli  had  ^uddeidy  iN^conie  a  cause  of  alarm  to 
tlic  niiiii^trv.  Three  davs  later  (June  23),  Jay  learned  from 
I  >r.  W'illi.'iiit  <  ionlon.  tlie  hi>t(U'ian  of  the  American  Keyolution, 
then  living  in  KiiulantI,  that  the  rnited  States  must  ni»t  ex|iei*t 
t.»  -eel  I  re  the  >Mr-n'nder  i»f  the  ]N)sts.  Jay,  in  reportinj;  Cior- 
x\m\\\  view^  tn  \Va^liiiiL:t<>n.  eiiufessi'd  that  he  did  not  set*  thi* 
in>«n|>er:il'le  diHienltie^  wiiieh  alarmed  Gordon.  A  week  lat^r 
i.fiiiie  *JT).  .lav  and  (irenville  wei-e  fairly  at  their  work.     Bv 
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the  middle  of  July,  they  had  so  advanced  in  mutual  confidences 
that  Jay  assured  the  English  minister  that  Wayne  had  no  in- 
structions to  attack  the  posts,  and  Portland  communicated  the 
assurance  at  once  (July  15)  to  Dorchester.  Whereupon  the 
two  negotiators  agreed  that  there  should  be  nothing  done,  un- 
friendly in  act,  anywhere  along  the  Canadian  frontier.  Jay 
so  notified  Washington  on  July  21,  and  the  English  sent  to 
Dorchester  a  message  which,  we  have  seen,  was  transmitted 
from  Quebec  to  Wayne. 

After  this  the  interchange  of  views  went  slowly  on,  all  tend- 
ing to  establish,  at  last,  a  common  ground.  Jay  was  some 
fifteen  weeks  or  more  away  from  his  government,  counting  the 
out  and  return  voyages.  He  grew,  in  his  isolation,  confident 
that  whatever  he  did  would  find  inimical  critics,  and  he  wrote 
to  the  President  that  he  trusted,  whatever  might  happen,  to 
"  the  wisdom,  firmness,  and  integrity  of  the  government." 

There  did  not  grow  up  in  the  States  much  confidence  in  Jay's 
accomplishing  anything  till  some  time  in  October,  and  then 
the  French  faction  grew  certain  that  he  could  but  sacrifice 
the  honor  of  the  country.  These  revilers  were  convinced  that 
Washington  had  failed  to  do  what  he  could  to  rescue  Tom  Paine 
from  the  imprisonment  into  which  Robespierre  had  thrown  him, 
and  that  this  indifference  of  the  President  was  due  to  his  fear 
that  England,  which  hated  Paine,  might  resent  any  sympathy 
for  him.  Under  such  circumstances,  one  readily  understands 
why  Paine,  learning  by  rumor  something  of  Jay's  relations  with 
GrenviUe,  called  it  "  a  satire  upon  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence," and  such  opinions  were  easily  wafted  across  the  waters. 

On  November  19,  Portland  wrote  to  Dorchester  that  the 
treaty  had  been  signed,  but  that  its  contents  would  not  be 
divulged  till  both  governments  had  ratified  it.  Jay  transmitted 
the  same  day  to  Oliver  Ellsworth  his  opinion  that  he  had  ex- 
acted as  much  as  could  be  procured.  Copies  of  the  treaty  were 
sent  off  by  different  vessels  on  November  20  and  21.  The  first 
was  thrown  overboard  at  sea  to  prevent  tlie  French  capturing 
it.     The  other  ultimately  reached  its  destination. 

The  British  government,  not  yet  possessed  of  Fauehet's  inter- 
cepted dispatch,  soon  to  be  in  tlieir  hands,  liad  already  taken 
their  measure  of  Randolph,  the  American  Secretary  of  State, 
and,  because  of  his  hard  denunciations  of  English  action,  pro- 
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mission  came  from  the  South.  This  was  larsrelv  for  thi»  all«-i:nl 
iH'ason  that  an  adjustment  would  benefit  eastern  eomni«*ivt>. 
and  embarrass  tlie  South  still  mon*  in  the  matter  of  the  Briti'^lt 
debts.  There  was  also  a  fear  that  innnediate  northtrrn  interesti 
mi<;ht  be  paramount  to  regaining  the  ])osts,  and  this  was  thf 
l)lea  of  tlie  South  to  the  West  for  supjiort.  In  the  final  votr. 
seven  votes  from  Virginia,  North  and  Soutli  Carolina,  :in»l 
Kentucky,  with  a  single  vote  from  New  York,  e<>nstitiit«'tl 
the  oi)position,  while  eigliteen  votes,  mainly  from  the  Nortli, 
secured  ^^w  mission  and  Committed  Jav  to  a  nither  Iianis>iii:: 
task.  The  result  was  to  thwart  a  proi)osed  plan,  whieh  Math- 
son  and  others  had  coiuited  on,  to  extort  redress  {vo\\\  Knglanil 
At  near  thi'  same  time,  on  an  a})pealed  ease,  the  Supreme  (\)iirt 
had  decided  that  certain  acts  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  in- 
tended to  relieve  debtors  to  Knglish  merchants,  were  uneon^ti- 
tutioual.     Thus  the  s<mtliern  project  was  doubly  blocked. 

flay's  instructions  were  signed  on  ^lay  6,  and  at  this  tiiur 
the  fi'deral  government  knew  that  Dorchester  had  made  hi* 
threatening  speech.  They  had  not  learned,  however,  oi  a 
result  of  that  sp«-ech  in  the  advance  of  Simcoe  u|K>n  the  Miniui. 
If  thcv  had,  »Iav's  instructions  mi<>:lit  have  been  more  vi*ron>n< 

When  Jay  reacheil  Enghmd,  on  June  8.  he  sus|K»i'tt**I  llwt 
the  two  (M)untrics  hail  only  narrowly  es<*aj)ed  war,  and  that  iK^r 
clioter  auil  Sinico«\  in  their  recent  acts,  had  been  insiunti  l»y 
inini«-t»Mial  views.  With  better  information  we  may  m>w  doiiht 
if  lie  h:i«I  L:<)od  groin  ids  for  his  a])prehcnsion,  and  may  nitlit-r 
lu'licvr  th.it  th«'  niiiii^trv  were  onlv  too  ready  for  some  s*irt  «'f 
ail  accoriiniodatiou.  This  ap]>earanee,  to  Jay's  mind.  aros«>  in 
l»ait  fi-oiii  till'  ftar.  which  he  tliought  was  entt^rtainiHl,  thai 
\\  aviir  itmIIx  intruded  t<»  atta(*k  Detniit;  while  the  mon*  n>n- 
(•ili:itoiy  spirit  \\hi<-h  lie  found  in  (iivnviUe,  when  he  first  lunl 
hi-  int«  rvie\\<  with  him.  was  to  be  traee<l  to  a  change  in  nnii- 
n<iit:il  Mft.-iii^,  whieh  had  .suddeulv  lMH*onie  a  caus«*  of  alarm  ti» 
ihi-  jniiii^liN.  ThiJ'i-  k\\\\^  later  (.June  23),  Jay  Icarmnl  fri»ni 
l>i.  W  illiani  (ionli>n.the  hi<^to^ian  of  the  American  Kevohitiim. 
ihiii  II\iiiL:  in  i'.nL^lanti,  that  the  ruiteil  States  must  m»t  exj^vl 
t.i  -I  I  iiii-  tin*  «»ni  iimlei'  m\  the  p«)sts.  Jay,  in  ri*jK>rting  it^r- 
ihin's  \ir\\-s  Im  W  a-'hini^ton,  eoufi'ssed  that  lie  did  not  stv  tin' 
iie«ii|Hral)le  ilitlienltie>  whieh  alarnu'd  Gordon.  A  wot*k  lat«*r 
<Jnne  '11).  rlay  and  ( iri'UN  ille  werc  fairly  at  their  work.     W* 
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the  middle  of  July,  they  had  so  advanced  in  mutual  confidences 
that  Jay  assured  the  English  minister  that  Wayne  had  no  in- 
structions to  attack  the  posts,  and  Portland  communicated  the 
assurance  at  once  (July  15)  to  Dorchester.  Whereupon  the 
two  negotiators  agreed  that  there  should  be  nothing  done,  un- 
friendly in  act,  anywhere  along  the  Canadian  frontier.  Jay 
so  notified  Washington  on  July  21,  and  the  English  sent  to 
Dorchester  a  message  which,  we  have  seen,  was  transmitted 
from  Quebec  to  Wayne. 

After  this  the  interchange  of  views  went  slowly  on,  all  tend- 
ing to  establish,  at  last,  a  common  ground.  Jay  was  some 
fifteen  weeks  or  more  away  from  his  government,  counting  the 
out  and  return  voyages.  He  grew,  in  his  isolation,  confident 
that  whatever  he  did  would  find  inimical  critics,  and  he  wrote 
to  the  President  that  he  trusted,  whatever  might  happen,  to 
"  the  wisdcmi,  firmness,  and  integrity  of  the  government." 

There  did  not  grow  up  in  the  States  much  confidence  in  Jay's 
accomplishing  anything  till  some  time  in  October,  and  then 
the  French  faction  grew  certain  that  he  could  but  sacrifice 
the  honor  of  the  coimtry.  These  revilers  were  convinced  that 
Wasliington  had  failed  to  do  what  he  could  to  rescue  Tom  Paine 
from  the  imprisonment  into  which  Robespierre  had  thrown  him, 
and  that  this  indifference  of  the  President  was  due  to  his  fear 
that  England,  wliieh  hated  Paine,  might  resent  any  sympathy 
for  liiiii.  Under  such  circumstances,  one  readily  understands 
why  Paine,  learning  by  rumor  sometliing  of  Jay's  relations  with 
Grenville,  called  it  "  a  satire  uj)on  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence,'' and  such  oi)inions  were  easily  wafted  across  the  waters. 

On  November  19,  Portland  wrote  to  Dorchester  that  the 
treaty  had  been  signed,  but  that  its  contents  would  not  be 
divulged  till  both  governments  had  ratified  it.  Jay  transmitted 
the  same  day  to  Oliver  Ellsworth  his  opinion  that  he  had  ex- 
acted as  much  as  could  Ix^  ])roeured.  Copies  of  th(*  treaty  were 
sent  off  bv  different  vessels  on  November  20  and  21.  The  first 
was  thrown  overboard  at  sea  to  ])reveut  the  French  capturing 
it.     The  other  ultiuuitely  reached  its  destination. 

The  British  government,  not  yet  })ossessed  of  Fauehet's  inter- 
cepted dispatch,  soon  to  be  in  their  hands,  had  already  taken 
their  measure  of  Randolph,  the  American  Seeretiiry  of  State, 
and,  because  of  his  hard  denuneiations  of  English  action,  pro- 
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fesscd  to  believe  liis  temper  would  be  inimical  to  peaee«  ami 
at  oiKte  notified  Hammond  to  avoid  int4?rcoursc  with  Iiiiii,  to 
compass  his  downfall  if  ])ossible,  and  to  seek  Hamilton  instcail 
as  the  means  of  concerting  action  for  the  suppression  of  Indian 
hostilities  along  the  frontiers. 

Ik'fore  any  of  tlie  oilieial  eonnnunieations  coidd  rt^ach  Phila- 
delpliia,  a  fast  vessel,  leaving  Kamsgate,  liad  arrivetl  at  Ca|ie 
Ann,  bringing  woixl  that  the  treaty  had  been  signetl;  this  was 
known  in  Boston  on  January  21K  171^5.  Xearly  six  wet*ks  l:iU*r. 
on  March  7,  the  treatv  itself  was  in  the  hands  of  W:Lshin;:t(m, 
and  remained  there,  a  secret  ])ossessi(m,  shared  only  by  tlioe 
closest  to  him,  for  thive  months.  Jay  reaehe<l  New  York  on 
May  28,  to  Hud  himself  chosen  governor  of  New  York  two  day* 
before.  Summonses  had  already  been  sent  for  the  ass(*inhlin;; 
of  the  Senate  on  June  8,  to  tike  the  treaty  int4)  consideration. 
Fauchct,  ignorant  of  the  outburst  which  his  distdosures  alKiut 
Randolph  was  soon  to  ])ro<luce,  intercetled  with  the  govcrnnii-nt 
to  {)revent  the*  presentation  of  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  till  liii 
successor,  Adct,  with  the  views  of  the  French  govemniciit  on 
the  crisis,  could  arrive.  The  new  French  minister  <lid  not  rvath 
IMii]adel])hia  till  «lune  It).  At  th«it  time,  the  treaty  was  U-fpiv 
the  Scnati',  in  the  usual  secret  sessions,  and  that  Im^Iv  «us 
known  to  have  assembled  in  nearly  fidl  numbers.  Then*  were 
rumors  of  the  hard  fate  whi(*h  had  been  planned  for  it,  and  the 
reports  did  not  misrepresent  the  fact.  The  op|K)sition  vk 
warm.  Ther<>  was  no  sure  index  to  the  anient  dis4*ontent4  in 
1«h*m1  sympathies.  Of  the  westcni  uiemWrs,  Humphrey  Mar- 
shall sto<Kl  for  it  :  lUount  was  against  it.  It  was,  howowr. 
i>\N  ini^  to  the  stn^niious  exertions  of  Hamilton  and  Hufus  Kin; 
that  the  instrument  was  saved,  and  then  only  by  actvpiin^  an 
aiiirutlinent  that  did  not,  m<u*eover,  imrticularly  oiuieern  tiH* 
wr^t,  liiit  alVi'ctrd  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  With  thi* 
rhaiiui'.  it  tonk  its  iiual  stair(*s,  on  June  24,  by  a  vote  of  twenty 
tu  tfii.  and  nn  .hint'  'J(>  the  Senate  adjourned. 

Thr  tnaty  \va-»  to  have  been  given  to  the  public  on  July 
1.  I'lit  thr  .1 '//-'ly-'/.  a  newspa]>er  inimical  to  the  government. 
^t  ,11  It'll  th«>  ^nli^tanre  ot'  it.  and  printeil  it  in  ini|H'rfect  !»lia|V 
■  •n  .liiih'  "J!*.      Twti  liaN-*  later,  the  genuine  text  was  aiHH*ssihK'. 

Ill  fur. •  «,.ii^iilrrliiir  tin-  uneertainty  in  Washington's  niiinl 
whttiirr  \u-  >hiMilil  allti\N  it  tt>  iKH'ome  a  law,  it  will  be  well  to 
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review  at  some  length  such  of  its  provisions  as  affected  the  west- 
ern country.  The  agreements  respecting  the  conmierce  of  the 
seaboard,  and  the  establishment  of  commissions  to  adjudicate 
upon  the  debt,  did  not  affect  the  people  beyond  thp  mountains 
except  as  they  in  some  degree  shared  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
east.  Of  the  ^125,000,000  to  be  placed  as  claims  against  the 
American  debtors,  a  small  part  concerned  the  western  people, 
and  little  was  at  stake  with  them  when  the  whole  business  of 
the  claims  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1804.  In  respect  to  the 
trade  with  Canada,  the  west  had  a  principal  interest,  for  by 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  the  eastern  merchants  were  in  some 
measure  shut  out  from  it.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  gain  to  the 
west,  for  it  opened  the  St.  Lawrence  route  to  the  sea  for  western 
produce,  with  low  duties,  and  none  for  furs.  It  also  promised 
that  return  merchandise  could  be  brought  to  a  large  section  of 
the  west  at  less  cost  than  transportation  over  the  mountains 
would  entail.  It  was  Hamilton's  opinion,  about  the  rights 
accorded  to  the  Indian  traders  to  pass  the  boundary  line  in 
either  direction  for  traffic,  that  the  United  States  would  profit 
more  than  Canada.  He  also  believed  that  these  provisions 
blocked  '^  the  dangerous  project  of  Great  Britain  to  confine  the 
United  States  to  the  Ohio,"  and  that  they  tended  "  most  power- 
fully to  establish  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  general 
government  over  the  western  country."  The  objection  which 
was  pressed  was  that  the  Constitution  was  violated  in  taking 
from  Congress  the  right  to  regulate  trade,  and  vesting  it  in  the 
treaty-making  power.  When,  later,  it  was  attempted  to  regu- 
late this  Indian  trade  another  way  by  Wayne's  negotiation,  the 
paramount  authority  of  Jay's  treaty  was  allowed  at  the  instance 
of  (ireat  BritJiin. 

It  was,  indeed,  true  at  this  time,  as  General  Collot,  who  was 
a  little  later  inspecting  these  conditions,  saw,  that  the  tribes  and 
fur-ljearing  animals  south  of  the  lakes  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sipj)i  <Hd  not  constitute  the  chief  resource  for  what  was  properly 
calltnl  the  fur  trade.  The  favorable  conditions  were,  in  fact,  to 
be  found  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Spanish  tc*rritory,  to  which 
access  must  be  had  through  what  the  treaty  of  1782  had  recog- 
nized as  American  territory.  It  was  from  this  country  that 
the  English  house  of  Tinle  &  Co.,  who  had  bought  the  right 
from  the  New  Orleans  government  for  £20,000,  had,  by  making 
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fortified  stations  along  the  St.  Pett»r  and  Des  Moines  rivi-ri. 
almost  completely  driven  the  Spanish  traders,  notwithst-indiii:; 
the  trans])orting  of  fnrs  to  New  Orleans  by  the  Mississijipi  wii-* 
niiu'h  easier  tlian  to  tiike  them  to  Montreal. 

Tlie  Spanisli  had  kept  the  Missouri  Kiver  in  their  own  hainl^ 
and,  two  miles  from  its  mouth,  they  maintained  a  ti"a4lin^-j>«»'«t, 
St.  Charles,  wliich,  with  its  Imndred  and  more  houses,  was  tW 
remotest  station  in  tliis  direction.  The  rivt»r,  as  ('oll«»t  >:ii«l. 
had  been  explored  upward  moi*e  than  six  liundrtMl  K-ai:"*** 
without  iinding  any  obstruetion.  Its  current  was  said  to  U- 
gentle  till  it  received  the  Platte,  which  after  their  j miction 
forced  the  stream  rai)idly  along.  That  French  traveler  reackti 
the  (Mmclusiou  that  the  Missouri  must  rise  in  a  ]>rt don ir.it i< in 
of  the  Cordilleras,  which  Mackenzie  hatl  called  the  St«>nv  ^^mll- 
tains,  while  they  wen»  known  to  the  trilH»s  as  the  Yidlow  Mniin- 
tains ;  and  these  mountains  wert^  rei)orted  to  run  panind  to  tJH- 
<*oast  of  the  Soutli  Sea,  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twiMitv 
leagni's  distant.  Tlie  notions  then  prevailing  ]>laced  hi::h  ii|> 
on  the  Missouri  tlie  Hig  Bellies  (eight  hundreil  warriors)  aii<l 
just  below  them  the  Mandans  ( tlnve  hundreil  warri<»rs ).  Tlirir 
trade  was  mainlv  I)V  the  Ked    River  to  the  Indians  about  Hn-t* 

son's    Hav ;    but  over  the   mountains,   fifteen   to  twentv  Ai\- 

•  •        • 

distant,  were  the  Crows,  on  a  river  which  comniunicatnl  witii 
tlu^  South  Sea. 

Of  the  illlKOOO  in  duties  which  wen*  \n\ul  on  American  fur* 
in  Loudon,  a  lar^e  part  came  from  SfNinisli  LouisisMia.  aii«l 
nriiriy  all  from  west  and  north  of  the  lakes.  This  was  jwrtS 
iK-cMnioiUMl  by  the  fact  that  thi»  S])anish  traders,  S4i  far  a-^  iIm 
riv:il.Ml  tht?  KnL;lis]i  ones,  were  oblige<l  tt)  draw  their  suppli" 
fiiiiii  Mniitn-ab  ^\l^irh  th^y  ])aid  for  in  peltries.  The  Kni:li*li 
wrrr  p.irticuhirlv  activt*  on  the  St.  Peter  and  l>es  Moines,  win-rv 

tii"V  r: in  <-oiit:u-t  with  the  Sioux.     To  n*acli  the  St.  VvUt 

tli«    I.ii-li-Ii  p;i-M(l   from    Lake  SuiH'rior  to  the  (iiNhlanl  Kivir. 

^Ii'i I'v  a  poit.i-r  of  niui'  miles  to  the  St.  Croix,  and  '-i  ti» 

til.  Mi-.-I-.-^ippi.  riirv  took  the  (ii-een  llay  and  WiMi»ii*i" 
I»!\ir  iiiiitf  to  n'lu'h  \\ir  '"  Moins "  lliver,  which  was  of  li— 
i)ii)...iv,ii.-.-  in   till-  tnidr  than  the  St.  Peter.     The  Kndi>h  \iM 

■  •■    I   I."    I-  :■■■•■    tiiillirii-'n  \rH-  Sfi*t^m  f\f  ti^ttjntpMy  IB  s  '  ^** 
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luude  their  chief  dej)©!  of  sin)i)lies  at  Mackinac,  but  now  that  thv 
treaty  was  to  transfer  tliis  post,  they  weiv  planning  to  niaintaiu 
their  connection  with  the  trans-Mississippi  country  fnun  Si. 
fJose])h*s  Ishuul  in  the  channel  connectin«jf  Lakes  SujM'rinr  ami 
Huron.  Thence  to  Montreal,  their  usual  i^oute  had  hiin  l»v  tin- 
oKl  j)orta<;e  to  tlie  Ottawa  from  Lake  Huron.  Thoiijih  ili*- 
p(»rta«^es  in  this  course  were  numerous,  their  can<K'i>ts  muM 
count  more  accurately  on  the  time  i^ecpiiretl  in  reacliin;;:  yh*:\- 
treal  hy  this  course  than  h\  tliat  of  the  lakes,  since  aihrrv- 
winds  on  these  waters  sometimes  delayed  their  boats,  and  ina.l'- 
their  arrival  too  late  for  shipment  to  Kngland. 

lender  these  circumstances,  and  knowing  tliat  the  surriMulrr 
of  the  posts  would  stren<^then  the  American  jurisdirti<in  .»ut 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  Kej)ublic,  GrenviHe  Inul  stublH>nil\ 
contended  for  a  recti Hcation  of  the  bountls  west  of  Lak«-  Siij*' 
rior,  so  that  the  Canadian  traders  ccmld  pass  to  upixT  Loui>iuii:i 
over  British  territory.  This  (piestiou  was  mati^l  with  another. 
nauH'ly.  that  of  the  l^ritish  ri<i;ht  to  navigate  the  Missi>si]ipi.  a^ 
})i'ovi<h'd  by  th(*  treaty  of  1782,  and  complicated  also  by  llie 
(K'nian<ls  of  Spain  in  tlie  same  direction. 

The  treaty  of  17^^-  had  drawn  the  northern  lN>undar\  hii«- •■{ 
the  Tnited  States  due  west  from  the  Lake  of  tlie  WckkIs  alnii;: 
thr  4!Mh  jKirallel,  till  it  struck  the  headwaters  of  the  ]Mi->i?" 
sipj)i.  The  souri-es  of  that  river,  it  was  now  known,  w«n- 
ecnisiderably  south  of  that  line,  and  therefore  at  nt>  ]Hniit  liM 
r»riti>li  territory  toueh  the  Mississippi,  upon  which  the  tiratv 
i»;ive  her  the  ri^ht  of  navii^ation:  for  while  America  and  SkiIii 
held  the  river  at  the  north,  tlu'  latter  country  |Hisse>sed  In-ih 
l):inlvN  at  its  immtlj.  It  was  (trenville's  claim  that  simv  tl:» 
tiratv  L:.«\e  KiiL-'land  a  ri;4ht  uiM»n  the  river,  she  was  entitled  i^* 
a  r.MtitieatliHi  «»r  the  boumlarv  so  as  to  assure  that  riuht,  fla\ 
•  '  l>I:nrii'd  tlie  ^raiit  of  sin-li  a  right  on  the  river  to  have  U-«-n 
:i:1m\\ii|  1i\  thi-  I'liited  Slater  lu'cause,  at  the  date  of  the  tivai*. 
li  UM^  -ii)'|m»^im1.  a--  iIm'  Nj'cret  article  of  the  tn*at>  indicatni. 
lint  I  !ri_:laii<l.  in  tin-  ^ein-ral  treaty,  then  Huon  to  follow.  wn.iM 
-■•-•'in-,  in  ih»-  a-Miiii-^iti-m  i^i  West  Fhu'ida,  a  btuindarv  on  lii** 
liti  ;it  tli«-  ".••nth.  That  aeeevsion  of  territ«>rv  not  takiiu 
I  !.i'' ,  iln  Ann  r  ir.m^  «laiin»jl  that  the  ri<;ht  of  naviiratiui:  tli« 
!  ;\ ■  r  <  it h«-i-  I:i{)-«'<1.  Ml.  if  ii  held,  it  nuist  be  considered  a»  v\\<' 
itu  Nsitlnmt  a  iHnindarv  du  the  river. 
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Grenville  insisted  upon  an  opposite  view,  and,  to  get  his  de- 
sired boundary,  proposed  running  a  line  from  Lake  Superior  in 
one  of  two  ways,  so  that  the  upper  waters  of  the  river  should 
traverse  British  territory. 
These  alternative  proposi- 
tions were,  in  the  one  in- 
stance, to  run  a  due  west 
line  from  West  Bay,  on 
Lake  Superior,  to  the  east- 
ern branch  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, as  some  of  the  British 
maps  had  already  drawn  it ; 
and,  in  the  other,  to  run  a 
line  from  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Croix  River,  at  the  Mis- 
sissippi, due  north  till  it 
struck  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  and  Lake  Superior. 
Jay  replied  that  he  could 
only  consent  to  close  the 
gap  l>etween  the  source  of 
the  Mis8issip])i  and  latitude 
49*^  by  the  most  direct  line*. 

The  map  which  Grenville  brought  forward  to  illustrate  his 
views  was  Faden's  map  of  1793.  In  this  map  the  Mississippi 
was  drawn  as  known  only  to  about  a  degree  above  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony.  North  of  this  ])oiiit  there  were  three  branches,  one 
of  which  nnist  probably  be  the  true  Mississippi.  One  of  these 
flowed  from  a  marshy  lake  in  45°.  A  second  flowed  from 
White  Boar  Lake  near  46°.  Each  of  these  were  marked  "  Mis- 
sissippi by  conjecture."  The  third  branch  issued  from  Red 
Lake  in  47°,  and  was  called  "  Lahontan's  Mississipjn."  Jay 
objected  to  the  acceptance  of  any  tentative  ge()graj)hy,  and  pro- 
posed a  survey  to  gain  ])rcciso  kn<)wUHl<;:e.  lie  contended  that, 
as  th<^  American  coniniissioners  in  1782  had  offered  an  alterna- 
tive of  the  45°  and  49°,  and  the  latter  had  been  accepted,  the 
decision  must  stand,  and  the  Mississi])pi  must  either  be  shown 
to  cross  that  parallel,  or  must  be  connected  with  it  by  the  short- 
est line. 


P0ND*S  MAP. 

[This  map  is  reproduced  from  E.  D.  NeilVi  "  In- 
accurate Knowledge  of  the  Sourcea  of  tlie  Mladic 
aippi  at  the  Cloee  of  the  Laat  Century,"  one  of  the 
Manchetter  ColUge  ContrilmtionSf  3d  aeries,  Ka 
1.  It  ia  taken  from  PMer  Pond*a  "Map  of  the 
Hudflon*a  Bay  Country,  1786,"  in  the  State  De- 
partment  at  Washington,  and  Keill  calls  it  **  the 
first  map  after  1783  to  show  that  the  Mississippi 
did  not  reach  any  point  west  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods."] 
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flay  jwrsistently  clun^  to  his  view,  and  Grenville  yit'lihil.  in»ii- 
sentiiig  to  a  survey  from  one  degree  below  tlie  KalK  of  St. 
Anthony  northward,  leaving  the  definite  eonneeting  line  for 
future  eonsideration. 

While  the  coninnssiouers  intending  to  make  this  survey  wi-rt* 
jireparing  for  tlieir  work,  they  learmnl  that  th(»  lK*lii*f  aniou;; 
the  traders  as  t^)  the  upper  waters  of  the  ^Iississi]>pi  wa>  ••! 
this  sort:  Following  the  river  up  beyond  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony a  hundred  leagues,  you  reaehed  C'n)w  Wing  Hiver  nn  tli-- 
left.  Allot  her  humlred  earried  vou  to  Sandv  Kivrr  on  \\w 
1  ight,  up  which  those  wishing  to  reach  Lake  Sn|)erior  iiMialK 
went.  Still  a  hundred  leagues  more,  and  L«»ech  I^tke  \*;i'» 
reached,  which  was  held  to  be  the  true  source  of  the  Mi'^-^i*- 
si])pi,  and  it  wits  fifty  leagues  southeast  of  the  l^ike  i»f  th** 
Woods.  These  northwestern  bounds, 'as  des<»rilKMl  in  tin*  (^ii-- 
bee  Hill  in  1774,  ,and  repeattnl  in  (^irleton's  coininissinn  iu 
177."),  had  Imhmi  uncertiiin,  in  that  a  due  north  line  frc»ni  iIk* 
month  of  the  Ohio  was  pr(»scril)e<l,  without  defining  it  as  fi>llow. 
ing  the  curves  of  the  Mississippi,  till  it  reaehed  the  s^mtlit-m 
bounds  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

How  true,  now,  this  tnider's  geograjihy  may  have  Ih^imi  wa* 
S(»on  to  be  de<*ided  by  a  survey,  which  the  North  West  Comjuny 
orilered  David  Thompson  to  make,  so  as  to  detfrminc  In** 
many  of  their  |H>sts  were  south  of  49\  and  conseipiently  in 
Anieri«*an  terrirorv.  In  Maivh,  1798,  that  surveyor  startt^i 
west  on  the  49th  parallel.  He  fir^t  found  two  of  the  ooinj»anv*'i 
hou>e>  on  the  Ked  liiv«'r  south  of  tliat  iMmndary.  In  April. hi* 
rfarjird  a  t'oiir-mije  carry,  by  which  he  entt^rcd  u]>cm  a  rivrr 
wIiIjIi  ruiidueted  him,  thirtv-two  miles  awav.  to  Hetl  I^iki*, 
\\lnr«'  till*  North  West  Company  had  tern  jHjniry  tnidiiig-|>i»stN  ;it 
:i  -^pot  t'oiniil  tn  1m'  in  47  ."iS'  15".  There  he  fouml  a  |x>rtac«' 
Ml'  -six  iriile--.  an»l.  four  tlays  later,  ])assing  through  a  level  twin- 
\v\  -)H.niil  with  punils  an<l  luxuriant  with  wild  rieo,  he  enten"«l 
iijHiii  Till  ill-  L:ik»-.  an  rxpanse  of  water  four  miles  s(|uan*.  Imii 
i;i\in_;  l:iii  i:il  l»;i\-,  whirh  gave  its  outHuc  a  resiMiiblaiiiv  t*» 
tii.il  aiilni.-il.  Thi-.  ^^:^"^  iht-n  recogiiizetl  as  the  sounv  i»f  llii' 
\I  :--:--i|»pI.  :iinl  in  IT^il  it  hail  bet»n  sii]))M)seil  to  lit*  fartlifT 
ii"ith  ili;iii  tin*  !/iIx»-  mF  tlie  WoimN.  This  error  has  Invn  .t*"* 
...iiiiii'il  \^^\  li\  --iipno-lnu  tliat  thr  fur  tnulers,  in  as4»endingiht'M' 
uj'ji«r  WMtri",  ..1   tin-   .Ml-^JN-ippi,  n*ckoiied  as  a  league  ithn* 
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miles)  the  time  it  took  to  smoke  a  pipe,  while  in  reality  only 
two  miles  were  passed  over  in  that  time.  Thompson  foimd  the 
north  end  of  the  lake  to  be  in  47°  38'  20'',  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  miles  south  of  the  point  where  the  map-makers  in 
1782  had  supposed  it.  There  was  another  post  of  his  company 
on  Red  Cedar  Lake  near  by.  In  May,  Thompson  passed  down 
the  Mississippi,  two  hundred  miles  by  the  winding  of  the  stream, 
to  Sand  Lake  River,  up  which  he  turned  towards  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  in  this  neighborhood  he  found  two  other  stations  of 
the  North  West  Company. 

Thompson's  wanderings  had  shown  how  many  posts  must  be 
abandoned,  as  in  American  territory,  and  had  also  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  waiting  commissioners  that  Turtle  Lake,  as 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  was  something  short  of  two  de- 
grees soutli  of  the  49°  boundary.  The  acceptance  of  Thomp- 
son's observations  then,  and  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  a  few 
years  later,  took  from  the  extreme  northwest  line  all  interna- 
tional importance. 

Hamilton,  in  May,  1794,  had  urged  Jay  to  try  to  get  England 
to  help  in  the  matter  of  forcing  Spain  to  open  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi "  by  giving  her  a  participation  in  that  navigation  ;  but,"  he 
achled,  ^^  with  negotiations  going  ou  with  Spain  it  must  be  man- 
aged carefully."  Jay  did  not  forget  Hamilton's  injunctions,  and 
lie  conceded  to  England  by  the  ti'eaty  her  right  to  navigate  the 
Miss]ssi])pi,  as  it  had  stood  in  that  of  1782,  with  the  additional 
])rovision  that  all  ports  ou  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  whether 
biJonging  to  one  party  or  the  other,  should  be  open  to  British 
traders  in  the  same  way  that  the  seaboard  ports  were.  While 
some  held  that  this  concession  to  England  was  a  shrewd  one,  to 
gain  her  adhesion  in  treating  with  Spain  for  the  opening  of  the 
river,  it  was  looked  upon  by  others  as  affording  the  British  an 
op|)ortunity  of  monopolizing  the  trade  of  the  river  under  the 
cover  of  their  gunboats. 

This  agreement  of  Jay  and  CTrenville  as  to  the  joint  use  of 
the  Mississippi  gave  great  offense  to  Spain,  and  in  her  protests 
she  w^as  supported  by  the  French  Directory.  Spain  claimed 
that  the  right  of  navi^i^ation  which  England  acquired  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  in  17 M,  was  surrendered  when  she  gave  up 
west  Florida  to  Spain  in  1782,  a  position  which  both  England 
and  the  United  States  denied.     ''  The  Spaniards  are  feverish 
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with  resi)ect  to  the  Mississippi  article,"  wrote  Wolcott  to  Hani- 
ikon  in  July,  1795. 

Thii  treaty  offered  another  point  of  attack  to  its  o]>i)onents.  in 
that  there  was  no  s])eeiiie  agreement  on  the  part  of  tiixMi villi.* 
that  Knglish  agents  would  in  the  future  abstiiin  from  ineitiii;; 
the  Indians  to  hostilities.  Jay's  instructions  had  direetifd  liiiu 
to  require  that,  ''  in  ease  of  an  Indian  war,  none  hut  tlie  UMial 
supplies  in  ])eaee  shoidd  be  furnished  "  by  the  English  tu  their 
Indians  and  their  allies.  A  contrary  conduct  had  long  Ihi-h 
the  subjt^et  of  (M)niplaint  by  the  American  government.  "  Tlir- 
British  government,"  the  instructions  further  said,  -liaNinu' 
d(»nied  their  al>etting  of  the  Indians,  we  nnist  of  course  aeipiil 
tluMu.  Ihit  we  have  satisfactory  jn-oofs  that  British  agents  an? 
guilty  of  stirring  up  and  assisting  with  arms  and  amnninitinn 
the  different  trilx's  of  Indians  against  us.''  To  such  f«»in- 
])laints  (ir(*nville  had  given  as  emphatic  a  denial  i)f  <*ompIit-i:v 
on  th(^  part  of  the  government  as  ever  Ilanunond  had  ditin-. 
and  he  authorized  flay  to  assure  the  President  that  "  no  lustra- 
tions to  stimulate  or  ]>ronu>te  hostilities  by  the  Indians  Lavi- 
been  si'ut  to  the  king's  officers  in  Canada.'' 

Tile  nfgt)tiatioiis  for  the  giving  up  of  the  l)osts  scorn  to  lunv 
gone  on  without  ini])edimei»t,  except  as  to  tlic  date  for  the  tiiui 
.surrender.  The  victorv  of  Wavne  had,  before  the  ueirt»li:»- 
tions  riosed,  rendered  the  ouestion  of  a  barrier  territory  niiiTJ* 
t<uy.  TIm'  actions  of  Simetie,  aimed  at  the  accomplishment  of 
siu'h  a  iTsiTvation.  had  of  late  increased  in  ilarinsr.  At  thf 
v\\  1  of  Aiinust.  \\  ashin-^iou  had  had  occasion  to  brinir  a  ra>h 
(I. mm!  i\i  that  Ihiti^h  ai;rnt  ti)  the  attention  of  Jav. 

i)iirin^  tlie  summer.  C'ldonel  Williamson,  who,  as  tnisttv  ol 
>ir-  William  Pidbney,  managed  a  largi»  landed  pn>|>t>rtv  ii: 
N'  \\  ^mk.  uliliji  had  hnn  ln»ught  of  KoWrt  Morris  in  April. 
ITl'J.  nil  lilt  hur«h  Is  of  Lakf  Ontario,  had  begiui  a  settionnTi: 
;it  >.m|ii-  r»;i\.  f.>rt\  mills  wrst  of  ( )swego.  On  Au«ni<t  1''. 
i.:.:it'iriui  >lii:ttf.\  sent  1»\  SjuhMHt's  orders,  had  ap]H'antI  in 
til  )i:iil)<*r  I! Ill  <l'-m:iii«if(l  the  aban(h>nment  of  the  place.  Tii* 
]'Ut-....ii    ii  tiring,  i-   -:iid   to  have  carrieil  oflf  some  flour,  a  lui 

^  I  ■  •!    •  ■■ -lit rA  .iiiil  iiif  Niainir»  road  bfronSAmnrJ  Lr«*i 

•   -' '■      ■  N.  *  \    r^.     :i.  '  .1    .         .    l;  .1',  riiiLiaeliiliiA,  KaSw 
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A\'illijiinsoii    made   preparations  to    resist    in    case    of   further 
(U'inands. 

The  ground  assumed  by  Siuicoe  was  tliat,  wliile  the  nejrotia- 
tors  iu  Loudon  were  at  work,  the  Americans  should  not  haw 
advanced  their  occupancy.  Wlien  Washington  heard  of  Sini- 
coe's  luoveuieut,  lie  looked  upon  it  as  tlie  first  denial  hy  tin* 
l^ritisli  of  American  ri<»lits  to  their  own  territory  lu'voml  tli* 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  })osts,  and  wrote  to  Jay  tluit  he  eonsidei-i'il  it 
'*  the  most  o|)t»n  and  daring  act  of  the  liritisli  agents  in  Ain»  r- 
ica/'  This  served  to  bring  Jay  to  this  part  of  the  negotiati-m 
with  more  nerve,  perhaps,  than  he  assumed  on  any  other  |Miint, 
though  liis  critics  hiter  blamed  him  for  not  ]>rt»ssing  a  chiiui  of 
iutlcmnity  for  the  twelve  years  of  the  j)osts'  detention,  .lay 
doubtless  saw  the  difficulty  in  this  last  particular,  as  IIauiilt«>n 
did  ill  (U'fcuiling  him,  for  it  would  have  inevitably  oiiemnl  ilu- 
(lucstit)u  of  the  first  infraction  of  the  tivaty  of  1782,  and  in- 
duced a  course  of  nuitual  crimination,  a  pnR'eihire  sundy  t*!  Iv 
avoided  if  an  amicable  ending  was  to  bo  ivaelied.  Jav  lia«l 
stood  fortune  1,  171^5,  as  the  date  of  surrc»nder ;  but  Cin-n- 
vilh?  could  not  br  brought  to  any  nearer  date  than  on  or  U-finv 
flum*  1,  11 W.  The  interval  was  certainly  not  long,  if  i\\v  imr- 
chants  were  to  be  allowed  time  to  close  up  their  buMne»  anJ 
withdraw  their  m«'rchau<lisc,  widely  seattei^e*!,  and  we  liavoM^n 
what  a  number  of  stations  the  North  West  Company  lia«I 
]d;intcd  in  the  American  territory.  It  was  certainly  not  t.^' 
l«nig  a  tim«'  if  there  was  any  justice  in  the  claim,  which  tho  fa»'- 
tors  at  M<»ntreal  had  always  made,  that  five  years  weiv  n«tx-*- 
s.ny  to  luing  their  business  to  an  end.  There  were  inJitifal 
«-<m^ider:tt.loiis,  also,  in  giving  the  Indians  an  interval  t«»  L'»t 
taiiiiliar  witli  thr  |>ri>s|uM't  of  a  change,  as  conducing  to  aneaM«r 
tran-'fer  \\h«*u  the  time  came. 

TIh"  dela\.  liowi'ViT,  atVorded  a  text  for  other  aniniadvfr^ii»i> 
i>t'  till'  '))i]»on('nt<  ot'  the  treaty.  It  was  ssiid  that  the  intonu: 
\\a^  ^iit^iri.nt  \\*v  Kuglaml  to  get  hM>si»  from  continental  ciniij'l'i- 
.atioii-.  ami.  tin  —  '  nvn-.  ^he  \Nonld  be  in  no  better  iu«xh1  to  jjivf 
iIm-  |Mi-^i-  M])  tiiaii  s|h'  wa-^  in  17^»?.  The  posts  not  iH'int:  di*- 
liiMllv  naiiM'd  ua-^  an«»ther  jM.int  of  ccmiplaint,  nor  wa>  thiT»' 
aiiv  «htiiiiti'  ••Nplanatinn  «»i"  what  territorial  jurisdiction  the  jN-^t* 
i.ii!l>i|  witli  thi'iM,  anil  in  ra-^r  id'  further  complication^  tl'»' 
\slio|«    bairin-  <jiu---tii»n  might  a^^ain  arisi*.     But  these  w^n- 1***"- 
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tingencies  like  any  other  likely  to  arise  with  treaties  negotiated 
in  bad  faith,  and  hardly  to  be  guarded  against.  The  grants 
about  Detroit,  which  the  British  had  made,  Jay  had  agreed  to 
recognize ;  but  he  demanded  and  gained  from  Grenville  the 
absolute  freedom  for  the  Americans  to  occupy  in  the  interim 
any  lands  not  clearly  within  the  survey  of  the  post,  and  that, 
in  effect,  no  such  interference  as  that  of  Simcoe  at  Sodus  Bay 
should  again  happen.  There  was  also  a  provision  for  allowing 
residents  in  and  about  the  posts  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  if  they  desired  to  become,  in  this  way, 
American  citizens.  This  did  not  escape  cavil,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Constitution  provided  for  an  ^^  uniform 
rule  of  naturalization." 

The  sections  of  the  treaty,  which  have  now  been  examined, 
related  closely  to  western  interests  and  the  possible  application 
of  them  in  the  near  future.  They  were  but  part  of  the  consid- 
erations now  brought  under  the  attention  of  Washington,  while 
he  was  determining  his  course  of  approval  or  disapproval.  He 
soon  became  the  centre  of  observation.  From  all  sides  remon- 
strances and  petitions  to  affect  his  decision  came  in  upon  him. 
He  told  his  friends  that  he  had  never  before  encountered  so 
trying  a  crisis,  nor  one  in  which  there  was  "  more  to  be  appre- 
hended." 

While  his  decision  was  pending,  Washington  retired  for  an 
interval  of  calm  to  Mount  Vernon.  Here  he  was  followed  by 
tlie  insatiable  corres(K)nilent.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  at 
Mount  Vernon,  he  gives  an  index  of  his  feelings,  showing  that 
while  there  was  that  in  the  treaty  to  question,  intemperate  judg- 
ments found  too  nuioh  to  criticise. 

Meanwhile,  in  I^ston,  the  merchants  were  fuming  with  pas- 
sion at  the  thought  of  such  a  treaty ;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
it  became  known  that  Gore  and  Cabot  were  making  headway 
in  producing  a  revulsion  of  sentiment.  It  was  reported  that 
Jay  had  been  hung  in  effigy  in  Philadelphia.  In  Virginia 
there  was  almost  a  revolution,  and  there  was  talk  of  taking 
th(?  treaty-making  power  from  the  Senate  and  giving  it  to  the 
peojJe.  Leading  Virginians  were  accoimtable  for  such  incen- 
diarism. Monroe  could  speak  of  the  pusillanimity  of  Jay. 
Madison  could  assert  that  the  ''  dearest  interests  of  our  com- 
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iiK^rce  and  the  most  sacred  dictates  of  national  honor"  haii 
been  sacrifieed  to  an  English  connection.  JeflTersou  believed 
that  if  the  treaty  became  a  law,  it  was  a  British  triumph,  ami 
it  could  be  endured  only  by  a  i)eoj)le  im])resscd  by  the  }>ers<mal 
nu»rits  of  the  President.  The  legislature  of  Kentucky  pm- 
nounced  it  unconstitutional.  In  South  Carolina,  Kutle«lge  ri'- 
peattnl  the  wild  clamor. 

Tlie  fact  was,  that  the  way  in  which  the  trt»aty  was  refpinhnl 
had  for  the  moment  become  the  supreme  test  of  party  steadi- 
ni?ss.  The  ivpublii'ans  gathered  in  op]K)sition  to  it  every  ele- 
ment of  dislike  for  Kngland,  and  every  faction  of  :ulmin*rs  of 
the  French.  The  debtor  class,  looking  to  relief  in  a  war  with 
England,  naturally  swung  to  their  side,  and  they  gave  a  viiw 
h>ucc,  cohesion,  and  stubbornness  to  their  cause  in  the  S)nth 
which  it  did  not  have  in  the  North. 

•leffei'son,  in  a  letter  to  Ebeling  of  Gottingen,  intendetl  to 
aft'ect  that  author*s  judgment  in  his  intendetl  lMK>k  on  Xh^ 
United  States,  sought  to  show  that  the  republicans  wt»re  not 
only  the  great  mass  of  the  i>eople,  and  landholders  and  laU^rvis 
to  a  man,  but  that  their  aggregatetl  wealth  sur|iasse«I  that  tif 
the  federalists.  Thomas  C?<K>i>er,  a  new  sojoui*ner  in  the  c^uiii- 
try,  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Englan<I:  ''The  comluct  of  your  c«>iirt 
has  eertainly  given  strength  to  the  anti-fetlenil  jwirty,  anion;; 
whom  may  now  1h>  ranked  the  majority  of  the  ])eople  and  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Kepi-esentatives,"  and  he  prohaMy 
reHe<'te<l  tlie  bt'lief  of  anient  republicails. 

Jeffei'^oii,  as  the  leader  of  the  op]x>nent8  of  the  treaty,  feaiv^l 
luoi-e  than  anvthiii;r  (>lse  the  ability  and  influence  of  Hamilton. 
and  urired  Madison  to  niter  the  lists  ngsiinst  him.  Hamilton,  as 
tlH>  recntrni/ed  ehainpion  of  the  treaty,  made,  perha)>s,  the  nii>^t 
elVertivr  nf  h\<  appeal  for  the  tivaty  under  the  name  of  "('a- 
liiillii-*."  Wlierevi'i"  lii'<  arguments  found  Io<lginent,  the  Wliti 
L^pw  and  was  stn-n^theiied  that  the  rejecting  of  the  tr^^ty 
nirant  drit'tini;  into  a  war  with  P^ngland  and  a  delay  in  ?<iet- 
tlin-^  tlh*  n:itii»nal  .-icroiint  with  Spain,  since  she  was  likely,  in 
tli:it  iM-nt.  til  ^rrU  an  alliaiiee  with  ( Treat  Rritain.  At  a  lat«'r 
•  I  i\.  Ilaniiltiin  -^itiikt^  Irs*;  tcnipernt<*ly,  and  not  so  publicly,  wh«'n 
111-  i;ill.d  tin-  ojipo^itinn  '*  (lie  nu»re  ebullition  of  ignoniniv,  of 
I'll  jtiilli'i'.  :iiid  I't*  t':i('iii»n,*'  and  he  mi;rht  well  have  said  so  of  the 
:(-|H  )..ion•^  i>t'  ( ':tlirnd«  r,  wliieli,  there  was  indeed  much  reason 
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to  believe,  were  prompted,  if  not  by  the  solicitation,  at  least  by 
the  countenance  of  Jefferson  and  Madison.  Indeed,  the  country 
was  in  a  beUicose  mood,  and  there  was  little  prospect  of  calmer 
councils.  ^^  The  exasperation  against  England  is  great,"  said 
Rochefoucault-Liancourt,  who  was  looking  on ;  ^^  it  spreads 
through  all  ranks  in  society.  In  my  opinion.  Jay's  negotiation 
will  hardly  be  able  to  smother  the  glowing  spark."  William 
Priest,  another  traveler,  said,  ^^  A  war  with  England  at  this 
time  would  be  very  popular." 

These  were  the  burning  feelings  that  prevailed  when  Wash- 
ington, on  August  11,  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  three  days 
later  discussed  with  his  advisers  the  course  to  be  taken.  It 
had,  perhaps,  become  more  difficult  now  to  reach  a  prudent 
determination  than  it  had  been  at  an  earlier  stage.  There  were 
two  developments  that  urged  action  in  different  directions. 
One  was  an  order  of  the  British  government  to  capture  all  neu- 
tral vessels  carrying  provisions  to  France.  The  other  was  the 
British  interception  of  a  dispatch  from  Fauchet,  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  American  government.  By  this,  which  was 
for  a  while  kept  from  Randolph's  knowledge,  it  looked  as  if 
that  secretary,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  cabinet  attached 
to  the  French  interests,  had  been  making  applications  of  at 
least  a  questionable  character  to  the  French  envoy  for  loans 
to  certain  debtors  to  England,  so  as  to  affect  their  conduct. 
It  was  the  discovery  of  tliis  seemingly  treacherous  conduct  of 
one  of  his  advisers  that  largely  influenced  the  President  to 
a  prompt  adhesion  to  the  treaty.  On  August  14,  the  cabinet 
advised  him  to  approve  the  treaty,  and  on  the  18th,  Washing- 
ton signed  it,  and  secured  the  counter-signature  of  Randol])h, 
as  secretary  of  state,  before  the  latter  was  confronted  with  the 
evidence  of  his  dealings  with  the  French  envoy.  The  signing 
of  the  treaty  and  the  exj)()snre  of  Randolph  were  charged  by 
Jefferson,  and  have  been  assij^iied  by  later  vindicators  of  Ran- 
dolph to  an  impulse  of  servility  in  the  President's  mind,  as  well 
as  to  the  stren<:;tli<^niii^  of  his  prejudices  by  the  intrigues  of 
Pickering  and  Woleott,  who  were  making  the  most  ol  palpa- 
ble indiscretions  of  Kandolph.  On  August  26,  instructions 
were  sent  to  John  Qiiiney  Adams,  then  at  the  Hague,  to  pro- 
c(*ed  to  London  an<l  exchaiifi^e  ratifications,  if  the  British  would 
accept  —  as  they  did  —  the  Senate's  amendment.     He  was  to 
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which  had  been  made  with  Spain  for  the  opening  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, later  to  be  considered.  The  two  treaties  must  stand 
or  fall  together.  This  feeling  began  to  show  itself  beyond 
the  mountains.  Gallatin,  whose  connection  with  the  whiskey 
rebellion  in  western  Pennsylvania  had  been  equivocal,  to  say 
the  least,  now,  as  representing  the  regenerated  western  spirit, 
showed  a  moderation  which  did  much  to  restore  confidence  and 
place  him  in  the  forefront  of  his  party.  The  great  triumph, 
however,  was  won  by  Fisher  Ames,  a  Massachusetts  federalist, 
in  a  si)eech  before  the  House  on  April  28,  whose  effect  is  kept 
alive  even  to-day  among  the  grandchildren  and  great-grand- 
children of  those  who  heard  it,  and  witnessed  its  effect  through- 
out the  land.  Kochefoucault-Liancourt,  who  saw  the  contem- 
porary influence  of  the  speech,  said :  ^^  It  is,  by  men  of  his  party 
from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  extoUed  as  a  piece 
of  eloquence,  which  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  equal,"  in  taking  a  ^^  dexterous  advantage  "  of  the 
attending  circim[istances. 

When  Ames  took  the  floor,  he  felt  with  others  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  treaty  were  sure  to  carry  their  measure  by  a  major- 
ity of  two  or  three  certainly,  and  perhaps  by  one  of  four  or  five. 
How  he  turned  defeat  into  a  victory,  some  extracts  from  his 
8[)eec'h  will  show,  but  they  will  of  course  lack  his  impassioned 
voice,  his  fluished  elocution,  and  the  tenderness  which  came  of 
his  ])alpable  feebleness,  nerving  itself  to  a  duty,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life.  It  will  be  remembered  that  as  an  eastern  man  he  had 
been  thought  to  share  that  indifference  towards  the  west  which 
was  often  charged  upon  New  England. 

"  Will  it  be  whisj)ered  that  the  treaty  has  made  me  a  new 
champion  for  the  protection  of  the  fr<mtiers  ?  It  is  known  that 
my  voice,  as  well  as  my  vote,  has  been  uniformly  given  for  the 
idoas  1  have  expressed.  Protection  is  the  right  of  the  frontiers ; 
it  is  our  duty  to  give  it.  .  .  .  The  western  inhabitants  are  not 
a  silent  and  uneoinj)lainin<i^  sacrifice.  The  voice  of  humanity 
issues  from  the  shades  of  the  wilderness.  It  exclaims  that  while 
one  hand  is  held  up  to  reject  the  treaty,  the  other  grasps  a 
tomahawk.  ...  I  retort  espe<;ially  to  the  convictions  of  the 
western  gentlemen,  whether,  snj)posing  no  posts  and  no  treaty, 
the  settlers  will  n»niain  in  security.  .  .  .  No,  sir,  it  will  not  be 
))eace,  but  a  sword ;  it  will  be  no  better  than  a  lure  to  draw 
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victims  within  tlu'  roairli  of  the  tomahawk.  ...  If  I  cmuiIiI  tiii*l 
words  for  mv  emotions,  1  wcmhi  swell  mv  voice  to  sueh  ;i  ii»»ir 
of  remonstrance,  it  shonld  it»ach  every  h)g  house  WyiUhl  lli»- 
mountains.  .  .  .  Wake  from  your  falsi?  security.  You  an-  a 
father,  —  the  1>1o<kI  of  v<mr  sons  shall  fatten  vour  cornti«-Mx 
You  are  a  mother,  —  the  warwhoop  shall  wak«*n  the  sl>*i|»  i»f 
tlu»  cra^Ue.'' 

"  Tlu^  refusal  of  the  ])osts,  inevitable  if  you  n*ject  th«»  tii  :irv. 
is  a  measure  too  th»cisive  in  its  nature  Uy  be  neutral  in  it<  i-"ii- 
stMpu*nces.  From  «::reat  causes  we  ai-e  to  look  for  ;^'eat  cff^tt^. 
Thti  price  of  western  lands  will  fall.  Settlers  will  not  ch*"'-' 
their  habitations  on  a  ticld  of  battle.  .  .  .  Vast  traets  of  \iiM 
Lin<ls  will  almost  cease  ti»  be  i)roperty.  This  loss  will  fall  ujNin 
a  fund  ex]>ressly  devoted  to  sink  the  natitmal  debt." 

*""  The  trcatv  alarm  is  ])urelv  cme  addi-esscil  to  tlie  imairiiKi- 
turn  an<l  prejudices.  Objections  that  pr<K»eed  u|H»n  ern»r  in 
fact  or  calculation  may  be  traced  an<l  exj)ose<l.  Hut  surh  .i« 
are  drawn  from  the  imap^ination.  or  addressed  to  it,  elude  dftini- 
tion  an<l  return  to  domineer  over  the  mind.  .  .  .  On  a  <puMii'ii 
of  shanu>  and  honor,  reason  is  sometimes  useless  ami  wttrse.  I 
feel  the  de<'isi<»n  in  my  ])ulse :  if  it  throws  no  light  u]h)ii  xh- 
brain,  it  kin<llrs  a  fire  at  the  heart." 

Ames  s]N)kc  in  a  ccnnmittee  of  the  whole,  and  the  ImkIv  :it 
on<M'  adjourned  to  avoid  the  immediate  eflFiH*t  of  the  s)»iViiL 
which  see!!UMl  to  be  overwhebning,  though  the  axA  ivhear<il  "t 
some  of  its  warmer  j)assau:es  fails  of  much  eflFeot  now.  l^itrr. 
after  the  frelini^s  were  (juieted,  the  ctmnnittee  were  a  tie.  !•'-: 
\\\r  vote  of  tlu'  chairman  sent  it  to  the  House.  w1i«t»»,  on  Aj»rl 
'•<).  tlir  lloiisr  pive  the  majority  that  Anun}  ha«I  despairt^I  A 
iiri\u\v\u[X  in  a  vote  of  T)!  to  4J\  The  contost  was  tiver.  aK«i 
«ai-ly  in  May  tiu*  a]>])ro])riation  bill  In^came  a  law. 

On  M.iv  lo,  ITin;.  Milb-nrv,  the  secretary  of  war.  s^M 
(';i]»t:iin  I.rwl-,  to  niakf  arranp-ments  with  Dorchester  for  t Ik 
ii"iii^ftr  of  ilir  pii^i-.,  and  on  May  27  WilkiiiSi>ii,  now  (^4u- 
iii:iir(liii-  :ir  l-'t»i-t  ( ii«'riu'\  ille.  asked  of  the  commander  at  l^- 
iN>i-  till-  <I:i\  uiiiii  iIk'  American  forces  could  enter  tluit  t(»wTi. 

A!  till"  i-ii.l  "t"  May.  tirders  were  issue<I  to  the  British  o'»n- 
ni;iihl:inl'i  ti»  «\;trii:iti*  tlie  ])«Kt'< :  but  Ijowiti,  now  in  Qui-l^"- 
ri|iii'<.i'niiriL:  tliiit   ilii*  Aiiu-riean  troops  were  not  }'et  rvs^l}  t>*^ 
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the  occupation,  Dorchester  agreed  to  wait  their  coming,  and  on 
June  1  and  2  issued  orders  accordingly.  A  few  weeks  later 
(July  9),  that  governor,  who  had  been  so  long  an  actor  in 
American  history,  embarked  for  England,  and  was  succeeded 
three  days  later  by  Lieutenant-General  Robert  Prescott. 

The  British  had  already  reduced  their  garrisons  to  a  guard. 
On  July  11,  1796,  Fort  Miami  was  handed  over  to  Colonel 
Ilamtramck.  On  the  same  day.  Captain  Moses  Porter  entered 
Detroit,  and  found  it  already  evacuated.  Some  one  had  filled 
the  well  at  the  fort  with  stones,  and  had  done  other  damage. 
Simon  Girty  is  known  to  have  stayed  behind,  after  the  British 
hail  crossed  the  river,  and  just  in  time  to  avoid  the  Americans 
he  rushed  his  horse  into  the  stream,  and  swam  to  the  other 
side.  Porter  was  so  poorly  supplied  that,  to  maintain  himself 
till  succored,  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  provi^ons  from  the 
British  beyond  the  river. 

Oswego  was  left  on  the  15th.  The  American  troops  under 
Captain  James  Bruff ,  bound  for  Niagara,  were  delayed  on  the 
way,  and  when  that  fort  was  turned  over,  on  August  11,  nearly 
all  the  British  garrison  had  left.  It  was  not  till  October  that 
Major  Burbeck  with  a  party,  sent  from  Detroit,  reached  Macki- 
nac, where  a  British  officer  and  twenty  men  pulled  down  the 
last  English  flag  on  American  territory.  Wayne,  in  June, 
had  been  ordered  to  supervise  the  several  surrenders.  In  No- 
vember, when  all  was  done,  and  he  could  congratulate  himself 
on  the  natural  sequel  of  the  Fallen  Timbers,  he  left  Detroit  for 
Presqu'Isle.  When  he  reached  there,  he  was  prostrate  with  an 
agonizing  attack  of  gout,  and  on  December  15  he  died  at  that 
post ;  and  James  Wilkinson  —  of  all  men  —  succeeded  to  his 
coniuianding  station. 

The  determination  of  the  British  government  to  surrender  the 
])osts  had  struck  dee})ly  into  the  lieart  of  Simcoe.  We  learn  of 
his  "'  displeasure,''  of  his  vindictive  plotting  with  the  Indians, 
and  of  his  unbridled  j)assion,  "which  overleaped  all  bounds 
of  prudence  and  decency/*  in  the  talks  which  Roche foucaidt- 
Liancourt  reiKirts  liavin<:f  liad  with  the  governor,  not  long  after, 
when  that  traveler  visited  Canada.  He  disclosed  to  that  visitor 
his  hojKJs  of  regainin<i^  some  of  the  prestige  which  Jay's  treaty 
ha<l  taken  from  Canada  by  develoi)ing  a  profitable  com  trade, 
and  by  oi)ening  a  route  for  the  fur  traders  from  Ontario  to 
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Lake  Huron,  avoiding  that  by  Lake  Erie,  and  diverting  trade 
from  the  United  States.  He  was  confident  that  the  Cienesw 
County  must  i)our  out  its  produce  to  the  sea  by  way  of  the  St. 
Liiwrenee.  He  looked  forward  to  an  inevitable  war  with  th*- 
Ainericans,  and  dreamed  of  a  naval  station  at  Chatham  on  tlit^ 
Tlh'unes.  Fortunately,  his  heated  tamper  was  cooled  by  a  dash 
of  Dorchester's  soberer  sense. 


J 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
Wayne's  treaty  and  the  new  northwest. 

1794-1797. 

We  need  now  to  look  back.  It  seemed  for  a  while  in  the 
autumn  of  1794  as  if  Wayne  and  his  army  might  have  to  take 
part  in  the  unwelcome  task  of  quelling  civil  commotion  in  west- 
em  Pennsylvania.  Had  he  been  called  to  it,  his  work  of  paci- 
fication beyond  the  Ohio  might  have  been  seriously  retarded. 

The  funding  policy  of  Hamilton  had  necessitated  legislation 
to  sup{)ort  it,  and,  in  1791,  a  tax  had  been  imposed  on  whiskey. 
Certain  concessions  quieted  the  opposition  to  such  a  tax,  which 
ap})eared  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  but  the  population 
of  Pennsylvania  beyond  the  mountains,  centring  about  Pitts- 
burg, which  had  now  begun  rapidly  to  grow,  were  not  to  be 
satisfied  by  anything  short  of  an  absolute  exemption.  Their 
surplus  grain,  as  Gallatin  set  forth  for  them  in  a  manifesto,  in 
view  of  their  remote  situation,  only  became  transportable  at  a 
profit  when  it  had  passed  the  still ;  and  a  tax  which  was  laid  on 
them,  and  did  not  burden  equally  the  seaboard,  was  an  unjust 
one.  These  views,  as  Fisher  Ames  said,  ^^  had  tainted  a  vast 
extent  of  country  beside  Pennsylvania." 

An  organized  revolt  began  at  Redstone  on  the  Monongahela, 
in  July,  1791,  when,  at  a  conference  of  distillers,  the  populace 
was  excited,  and  officers  sent  to  collect  the  tax  were  hustled 
and  seized.  When  this  was  known,  the  government  found  a 
strong  feeling  develoj)od  elsewhere  in  support  of  law.  "The 
wild  men  of  the  back  countrv.'  wrote  Wolcott,  "  will  not  have 
perseverance  to  oppose  the  steady,  uniform  pressure  of  law,  and 
must  finally  submit." 

This  over-monntain  population  was  a  ragged  one,  and  had 
Rome  passionate  blocnl  in  it.  Wolcott,  referring  to  a  prepon- 
derance of  Irish  and  Scotch-Irish  among  them,  said :  *'  It  is  a 
specimen  of  what  we  are  to  expect  from  European  emigrants 


» 
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\V(;  li:ivf  not  v«*t  irot  over  such  fi*elin^s.  Th»-  l»';»*itrr^,  \\\<\' 
;;;iteil  l>y  the  raiicorruis  language  which  tht'V  hrani.  aii'i  {••rL.tj*^ 
soMirwhat  ahirnMMl  at  the  ih'tvnnint-il  suj»jHirt  whiih  ii.*-  i:'»^- 
ernnifnt  was  rLM;<'iving  on  tht'  seaUi;n*il,  xmi  audits  tii  K^u- 
tiu'kv  to  sr<'ure  sii])]M)rt.  It  was  said  that  their  emi-'^tri*-'*  »•-:• 
disjiatrlird  to  Canada  for  like  juiriM»r>.  anil  <yw^  am*iii^  lii-iij 
rc|)ort«'d  tliat  then*  were  Englishmen  among  their  lea*liT>.  I'lr  \ 
w(fn*  known  to  rob  the  mails  in  order  t*»  •H^^.-ure  inf»»rni;it;'«ii. 
Tliey  might  reasonably  exj)eet  that  dispatcher  wouhl  In?  -m-h:  tj 
WayiH*  tou<'hing  their  aetions,  and  warning  him  i»f  j»«i>*iiiiii:i.--. 
In  his  eai)inet  Washington  first  exjierieneetl  the  di^jiii»-tiiil»-  'i 
Kandnlpii  an<l  his  laek  of  trust,  when  that  memU'r  f*l  it  iir.'>M 
him  to  inartivity.  Hamilton,  on  the  eontrary,  eiMinseleil  pp'iijj': 
and  uncompromising  force.  During  it  all,  (iuvenior  Mifflin 
was  timid.  \\\  the  sunmier  of  1794,  while  the  guvernnieut  »;i> 
anxiouslv  waitin"  nttws  from  Wavne  and  Jav,  disturbiiiir  M>i»rt* 
were  continuallv  <*omin;'  from  over  the  mountains.  At  intt-r- 
vals  «»t'  seven  weeks  (  August  7  and  SeptomlK^r  io  ),  Washin^rt.-a 
issiKMl  two  proclamations,  warning  the  rioters  of  the  cimi-- 
<nh'nc»'s  of  tln'ir  foil  v.  Meanwhile  he  was  collect  ini'  miliiii 
from  \  ir;j:inia.  Marvlantl,  New  Jersev.  and  Pennsylvania.  U 
(K'tobri-,  the  President  hims^df  joined  the  camp  at  CarliJe. 
and  arraiigtrnieiits  were  made  for  entering  the  inMirgent  ivim- 
tiy  tlirongh  the  nuMintain  passes.  General  C\dh)t«  whoali:il^ 
l:iter  \v«'iit  over  the  ":roun<K  with  his  Fn*ncli  feelinirs  in  >\*ia- 
p:ii)iy  with  :iiiy  diNtnrbaii<*e  that  coidd  make  America  turn  t<) 
Kr;iin'e.  eritii-i-»ed  the  indecision  of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  in  uA 
tli»  y  iie'4l«rti'(|  thi*  opportunity  of  blm^kiug  the  pn>gn*ss  o{  i!v 
l'«i|»i;il  ;iriiiy  l)y  preoi-iMipation  <if  the  defiles.  Rut  time  ki-i 
j:\i  II  ;i  ili:iiii«'  Inr  pa-»^ions  to  cool,  and  Washingtoiu  at  tlr 
li  I'l  •►!  ill''  ;ip}MM:nliIn^-  troo]>s,  distnrlKMl  the  equanimitv  I'l 
Hi'-  «l.ii;iiit  liMi-,|i-<.  ;iih1  tliey  ^ent  a  deputation  to  make  ti-m^ 
Tin  I'l.-iili  ht  \\:i->  -tirirk  with  their  sulMhuMl  iH^ariiijr,  and  tIk 
•  :il  «  riiM'.  M-ii_::iii  w:i^  hft  for  the  winter  with  a  1hi«1v  of  t»' 
!!  "i  :r.-l  t'r. .  !iiiii.li  r.l  iimii  t«»  b«*  i-eadv  for  any  reviv:il  of  Jr.*" 
I  !  ■  !.';i.:i^  -jMiii.  :iMil  \\*;i-Iiiii-_:ti»n  returned  to  his  oflieial  dnti" 
'  '  '■■    [''■  }»M-.-. I  I..I-  ..tlHi"  til:iU  ill  the  spring,  when  Jav's  livs'.^ 

tl;i;  1.'  Ip  »1    tin-  .it  iim  in|  i||#-j-r  inu-t*  )iiore. 

It  I-  :i  .'iiiioM^  •■••niineiit:ii  V  mi  the  heated  ]>olitiea  of  the  lin>*. 
"  I-  II  w.-  liiht  r':nii-lht    1m  li.\iiig.  with  how  nuieh  of  Itandol|)k'> 
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countenance  we  may  never  know,  that  the  goyemment  had 
instigated  the  revolt  to  divert  the  attacks  which  were  making 
on  it,  and  when  Washington  himself  saw  in  the  rebellion  ^^  the 
first  formidable  fruit  of  the  democratic  societies,  brought  forth 
too  prematurely  for  their  own  views,  which  may  contribute  to 
the  overthrow  of  them."  Whatever  the  case,  the  timely  sup- 
pression of  the  trouble  left  Wayne  at  Greeneville  at  liberty  to 
devote  himself  to  the  pacification  which  it  was  his  mission  to 
accomplish. 

The  opening  of  1795  showed  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  an 
increasing  number  of  the  northwest  Indians  to  sue  for  peace ; 
but  in  Philadelphia  the  hope  of  a  permanent  settlement  was 
not  so  sanguine.  Pickering  felt,  with  many  others,  that  the 
disturbance  in  western  Pennsylvania  was  rather  quieted  than 
quelled,  and  that  there  was  no  certainty  as  yet  in  the  outcome 
of  Jay's  mission.  Its  failure  meant  war  at  no  distant  day.  So 
he  urged  the  maintenance  of  strong  advanced  posts  in  the  In- 
dian country,  to  be  ready  for  any  disastrous  turn  of  a£Fairs. 
Later  news  from  Wayne  was  more  assuring.  By  February  11, 
he  had  come  to  a  preliminary  agreement  with  the  Shawnees, 
Delawares,  and  Miamis,  and  on  the  22d  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion announcing  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Wayne,  buoyed  by 
his  satisfaction,  neglected  a  duty  in  not  communicating  the  fact 
of  such  a  proclamation  to  St.  Clair,  who  was  still  the  civil  gov- 
ernor of  the  northwest.  That  official  only  heard  of  it  near 
the  end  of  April,  in  a  letter  from  Pickering,  and  he  properly 
made  complaint  to  the  President. 

Altliough  there  was  a  truce,  there  was  still  uncertainty,  and 
further  pacification  was  jeopardized  by  the  incursions  which 
some  Kentuckians  made  across  the  river,  throwing  the  Indians 
into  a  sus])icious  frame  of  mind.  The  less  sanguine  doubted  if 
more  than  half  tlie  great  body  of  the  Indians  were  weaned 
from  war,  especially  if  they  coiihl  be  made  to  feel  by  the  Eng- 
lish agents  that  tliey  would  be  hel])ed  in  further  resistance. 
The  English,  however,  were  themselves  uneasy,  and  the  French 
in  Detroit  were  exciting  the  apprehensions  of  Siincoe,  and  were 
known  to  be  urging  the  Indians  to  peace.  Already  their  trad- 
ers were  sending  sui)j)lios  to  Wayne,  and  rumors  of  the  comple- 
tion of  a  treaty  in   London,  with  the  surrender  of  the  posts 
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assured,  were  raising  in  French  circles  an  expectation  of  lari;e 
accessions  to  their  numbers  from  France  itself.  In  Man*lu 
Sinicoe  luid  written  to  Portland  that  Wayne  threateneil  to  place 
a  garrison  in  Sandusky.  This  again  added  to  Simcoe*s  alarm 
as  hazarding  British  supremacy  on  the  lakes.  Brant  ami 
McKee  were  actively  at  work  to  counteract  French  inflnfiicf 
with  the  Indians  ;  and  Brant  was  later  to  feel  that  notbinir 
could  i)revent  Wayne  concluding  a  peace.  By  June,  Wayne 
felt  that  the  only  inii)ediment  to  a  treaty  was  the  continui'tl  iu- 
cursions  of  the  lawless  Kentuckians,  and  api)ealed  to  St.  Clair 
to  prevent  them.  Parties  of  red  men  had  now  begun  to  a-i^ein- 
ble  round  his  camp,  and  he  gave  them  his  first  talk  on  the  IGth. 
By  the  middle  of  July,  the  concourse  was  large  enough  for 
formal  proceedings.  On  the  20th,  he  reatl  to  them  the  tr\»aiy 
of  Fort  Ilarmar,  and  found  that  some  of  the  remoter  tribes  haJ 
never  heard  of  it.  Little  Turtle  made  a  declaration  for  die 
Miamis  almut  the  territory  which  they  claimed.  He  said  that 
beginning  at  Detroit,  their  boundary  line  stret(*hed  to  the  h«iJ 
of  the  Scioto,  followed  down  that  river  and  the  Ohio  to  the 
Wabash,  and  pursuing  this  last  stream,  extended  to  the  CTii- 
cago  jyortage,  —  an  area  embracing  the  westerly  half  of  Ohio, 
nearly  all  of  Indiana,  and  the  lower  Michigan  ]>euinsula. 
Wayno,  in  reply,  thought  that  other  tribes  than  the  Miam> 
had  rights  in  tliis  territory,  and  said  that  the  United  State* 
were  j)repare(l  to  pay  for  such  part  of  it  as  should  be  sunvn- 
dei-ed  bv  the  treaty.  We  may  now  follow  the  daily  progn^ 
<»f  the  negotiation  :  — 

.//////  'J.S.  At  the  end  of  the  day  Wayne  gave  them  sow 
liquor,  but  warne<l  them  ''  to  keep  their  heads  clear  to  attend io 
wliat  I  shall  say  to-morrow." 

Ji/h/  -Jt.  Wayne  tohl  them  that  the  "fifteen  fires,"  a«  thev 
<'alh"(l  the  Tnion  of  States,  hail  paid  twice  for  land*  oniv  al 
Koi  t  Melntosh  ten  years  ago,  and  again  at  Fort  Ilannar  six  yi-an 
since,  lie  also  tohl  ihem  that  he  asked  for  certain  reser>'ati«tt» 
for  posts  farther  west  than  the  main  cession.  He  read  Jay'* 
treaty  to  thein,  showing  how  the  Americans  were  soon  to  ub 
possessi»»n  of  tlie  lake  |m)s1s.  lie  told  them  they  might  rest  ti»- 
nioiri>w  and  haye  a  doubh'  allowance  of  liquor  becanse  tlw 
hatehet  was  buried,  ami  on  the  following  day  hb  woukl  let  Uira 
know  what  he  demanded  for  bounds. 
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July  27.  Wayne  read  his  proposed  treaty  and  enumerated 
the  remote  reservations  which  he  wanted,  merely  "  to  connect, 
the  settlements  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  "  by  roads 
which  the  Americans  could  travel.  He  described  these  distant 
posts  as  not  intended  to  annoy  the  Indians,  but  simply  to  fur- 
nish convenient  trading  places;  and  he  explained  that  they 


were  all  in  the  main  sui-li  areas  ns  the  Indiaiin  bad  eonveyed  to 
tlif  French,  wlio  in  turn,  in  17fi3,  had  surrendered  them  to  the 
Knglish,  and  by  the  Kiitclish  tbey  wew,  in  1782,  confinned  to 
the  Unitetl  States. 

■My  28.  Then'  wm-e  niuncrnus  Iii<Iian  comments  npon 
Wayne's  propositions. 

July  29.     The  Sandu-iky  Tndians  jtrcaented  a  written  memo- 
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liiil.  askinj:  that  what  wa.^  o>nceded.  to  tfatr  Indian^  nii::ht  U- 
;;iante4l  iu  M-'verallv  to  the  different  tribe:*.  Thh?  was  fitllnwni 
bv  some  uijea.<<v  harauzurs  ••Q  the  part  of  the  Indians  in  di^^m- 
t«riit  at  \Vavii»-*>  ileinaoil  l'.»r  the  remote  re^jervation?. 

'//////  'jO.  ^^'ayne  dei-lined  the  {»roposition  of  the  San«lu^ky 
tribe,  and  then  addre:<.sed  himself  [Kirtioularly  to  the  Miauik 
who  alone  had  objected  to  his  main  line,  as  interfering  with 
thrir  hiintiii;^ -grounds.  Wayne  tirmJy  sto^xl  by  his  expre>.H:d 
drniantb  and  told  them  they  eould  hunt  where  they  |»Iea'«tiL 
**  as  lon;^  as  thfv  denieanetl  themselves  peaceably."  After  >^}Hiv 
fiirt.h<*r  <*x])lanation>.  he  read  the  treaty  again,  and  put  tikr 
<|n«'stion:  •*  Do  you  approve  these  articles/"  All  an-^weml 
<Hh'  liy  on«t,  "Yes."  —  Ottawas.  Pottawattamies,  Wyaiiil'^l-N 
I  )<'lawan*s,  Shawnees,  Miamis.  Chippewas,  Kicka(H)os,  Wvas, 
and  i\w  K»*l  Kiver  tril>e. 

Tlie  <'onf«Tenee  now  broke  up  "  ti)  eat,  drink,  ami  rejoice," 
and  to  n'assi'uible  when  the  necessar}'  copies  of  the  treaty  W'-n* 

rni'rossrd. 

( )n  August  i^  the  trilies  again  assembleil.  Wayne  once  nj<»nr 
rr:id  liis  coinniission.  giving  him  }x>wer  to  treat  with  them,  %nA 
wfiit  over  the  treaty  for  the  last  time.  He  then  handed  a  pan*b- 
inriit  ropy  to  tlio  Wyaudots,  to  be  kept  for  the  whole,  and  a 
l»:i|n  r  copy  to  ea<'h  tribe.  The  next  day  tlie  present:^  were  ii^ 
ii  il»ntrd,  •r:iO,(M)0  worth  of  g<H>ds,  with  a  promise  of  an  anno- 
ii\  t»t  '^l >..')()(».  As  a  last  word  he  told  them  they  were  childrt-B. 
:iiiil  ii<>  ItiMi'i-r  brothers. 

Ilir  lim'  wliifli  liad  been  agreed  u})on,  and  wliioli  LndW 
l.ii«  r  m.-iiKi'd,  i^r.ivt'  thr  wliites  s^mie  25,000  square  miles  of  Xer- 
lit  ON  t':\4  :tiid  south  of  it.  and  betwi*en  it  and  the  Ohio,    h 

• HI    it  ;i  jH»int  on  thr  latter  river  opjxisite  the  mouth  of  tlw 

l\'iiiiuL\,  .ind  I'.iii  northerly,  so  as  to  include  a  long  p»ivat 
ill'  Miitlu;i>t  I'tMiHT  ^A'  Indiana,  to  Fort  Recovery.  Here  it 
I'll  II.  .1  I  .1  ,t  :ind  wa^  extrndrtl  to  the  up)H'r  Muskingum,  wheihv 
i«  h'll.'Wr.l  tlir  piu't.iL:<»  an«I  thi' Cavahoga  to  Lake  Krie.  Tlw 
I'  •  i\.iti<Mi.  ui -^t  lit'  tlTiN  llur  were  sixttHMi  in  number,  and  roeas* 
Ml.  I  t  .»«  Ii  a  t»\\  nMl^••^  -iijuare.  Tht)s<»  which  were  wrung  fnnn 
'I"  li.'li.Hi.  vNitli  Min«,t  dit1ifnlt>'  wrre  that  at  Fort  Wavne  anJ 
'!•«•  «i  Mm-  |m III;! -I- mI' tlir  Manniee  and  Wabash  near  1)v.  The* 
I'li.il  ot  I. Mm]  Will'  thr  beginning  of  cessions  which  half  a 
•  •iitiiiN    l:iii>i    drovr   the    Mianiis  licyond  tlie  Mississippi.     \ 
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reservation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River  was  six  miles 
square,  ^'  where  a  fort  formerly  stood,"  probably  a  trading-post 
of  the  French,  and  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Chicago,  which 
was  begun  the  next  year  by  a  St.  Domingo  negro,  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Pont  au  Sable,  who  built  a  hut  on  the  spot.  The  grant 
which  Virginia  had  made  to  George  Sogers  Clark,  opposite 
LouisviUe,  was  also  reserved.  Some  of  these  detached  cessions 
were  at  later  dates  included  in  larger  grants,  made  by  other 
treaties.  The  recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the  Indian 
property  in  the  soil,  even  though  practically  salable  to  the 
States  under  something  like  compulsion,  was  perhaps  some  re- 
compense to  the  tribes  for  the  English  transfer  to  the  Americans 
of  the  right  of  preemption,  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  original  owners ;  but  the  Indians  on  their 
part  were  now  required  to  recognize  this  right  as  lodged  in  the 
Americans  only. 

A  distribution  of  commemorative  medals  was  made  on  Au- 

* 

gust  8,  and  on  August  10,  when  the  last  confei'cnce  was  held, 
it  was  found  there  were  1,130  Indians  present.  A  band  of 
Cherokees  settled  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Scioto  had  kept 
aloof.  When,  however,  Wayne  sent  them  a  summons,  they 
obeyed  it,  and  promised  to  move  back  to  their  own  country, 
south  of  the  Ohio. 

Tidings  of  these  events  were  dispatched  to  St.  Clair,  and  at 
Cincinnati,  on  August  25,  1795,  he  made  proclamation  that  the 
Indian  war  was  over. 

The  only  drawback  to  Wayne's  content  was  the  fear  that  the 
turmoil  in  the  House  of  Representatives  over  the  treaty  of  Jay 
might  end  in  its  practical  rejection,  and  on  September  15  he 
wrote  to  Pickering  tliat  if  tlie  posts  were  not  repossessed,  as  the 
Ijondon  treaty  provided,  it  "  would  have  a  jwwerful  effect  ujion 
the  IiKlian  mind.''  Of  the  treaty  which  Wayne  had  effected, 
Washington  said  that  "  the  adjustment  of  the  terms  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Indians  were  deemed  an  object  no  less  of  the 
pidicy  than  of  the  liberality  of  the  United  States,"  —  a  projK>si- 
tion,  it  must  l>e  observed,  tliat  !MoKee  s(»verely  questioned,  when 
he  insisted  that  Wayne  Iiad  made  j)rovisions  in  articles  that 
were  not   comnuinicat<Hl   tt)  the   Indians.     The  soun'e  of  this 

NfiTiL  —  The  map  on  the  following  pjifjen  Ih  '*  A  Map  of  the  Northwentem  Territory,**  In  Jed- 
•diah  Moore'n  The  Amfricim  T'nirersnl  (ieoyraphy^  p.  573,  BoHton,  June,  ITOfi.  "The  dott»d 
■quarM  are  the  reaerTatious  made  by  the  ludiaoH  iu  1795,  and  ceded  to  the  United  States.** 
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allejratiou  diuiinishes  its  chances  of  truth. 
There  was  one  outcome  of  the  treaty,  in 
which  some  reckless  Americans  joined,  not 
Joss  (liscreditabh?  than  the  action  char<i;oil 
by  McKec,  coukl  this  charge  have  been 
j)n)vcd.  Certain  Michigan  tribes,  known 
to  be  aggricviid  at  the  result,  were  cajoled 
by  some  Canadian  merchants  to  make  for 
a  snj>|)osable  half  a  million  dollai-s  the 
transfer  of  some  twenty  million  acres  in  the 
lower  Michigan  i)eninsula.  It  was  the  part 
of  the  American  sharers  in  the  i)lot,  led 
by  one  Robert  Kandall  of  Philadelj)hia,  to 
obtain  Congressional  sanction  by  bribing 
mcud>crs  with  the  promise  of  a  due  projwr- 
tion  in  tlie  j)! under.  KandalFs  effronterj' 
and  the  testimony  of  William  Smith  of 
South  Carolina,  who  had  been  api)roached 
kite  in  179"),  led  to  his  arrest,  and  for  his 
attempted  bribery  tlie  sj)eaker  re])rimandeil 
him,  and  the  ])rojeet  dropped. 

In  Decendx'r,  179"),  Washington,  on  meet- 
intr  Conijress,  advised  them  of  tlie  treaty  as 
securing  *•  a  <hirablt»  tranquillity."  It  had 
indeed  put  an  end  to  forty  years  of  warfare 
in  the  valley  of  tin*  Ohio,  in  which  it  had 
been  reckoned  that  o.OOO  whites  had  l>oen 
either  killed  or  captured.  For  thrt»e  years 
]):i^t.  if  Hamilton's  iigures  can  be  tsiken, 
tlh-Nr  wars  had  cost  a  million  a  year. 
Wliat  li:i<l  bren  eharired  s])e<'ifically  to  the 
huliau  <le|)artnM'nt  for  five  years  had  va- 
ri..!  :mim:.llv  from  "^ir^.OOO  U^  ^27,000.  At 
tlir  coihIh^Iihi  of  Wa\ne's  treaty,  the  Unitetl 
St:ite-  liail  l»omul  Itself  to  pay  to  the  Six 
Nation-.  (  liicka^aws.  Clu'rok<?es,  Cn»ck«, 
.iinl  tiir  iioitliwt'^ti'ni  trib««s,  an  aggi'Ogate 
\.:irl\  -iim  of  ^Ji^oJo.  whieh  attentliiig  charges  would  nu»«*  fr^ 
-:;<).<  H  Ml.  Tli.-f  •xpenst'*;  were  irritating  to  those  who  hail  D*»t 
expiriiiKM'il  the  r\ils  of  the  frontier  life:  but  they  bore  si  snuli 
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proportion  to  the  #7,000.000,  wliii-Ii  was  now  the  annual  expense 
of  maintaining  the  fcdursil  govern  in  t-nt.     It  was  said  tliat  each 
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citizen  i)iiicl  towards  this  gi-euter  sum,  per  rajnta^  hut  one  tiftli 
of  the  bunleii  imposed  ou  every  Euro{)eiiii  subjeirt. 

It  was  not  long  before  it  became  apparent  that  tht*  traii*[uil- 
lity  which  Washington  looked  for  was  having  its  etfect.  'Hit 
reign  of  civil  content  may  have  been  irksome  to  a  few,  wim.  a^ 
one  of  them  tohl  CoUot,  sought  the  moi'e  distant  West  in  onl»T 
to  cscai)e  "  the  jJaguc  of  justice  and  law ; "  but  it  giivi*  alhirt- 
ment  to  others,  an<l  tlie  immigration  into  the  valley  so  incr^aMil 
that,  during  179o-9G,  the  population  of  the  northwest  w;i^ 
tliought  to  have  risen  to  about  15,000. 

Tlie  iirst  setth»mcnt  of  any  extent  which  the  voyager  «l«>ini 
tlie  Ohio  found  on  the  north  bank  was  still  tliat  at  Marit.'tta. 
Jedediah  Morse,  tlie  ju'eachtT  at  Charlestown,  ^lassaclnwtt*. 
who  at  this  time  was  finding  sales  for  ivpeate<l  editions  of  hi-* 
(i(nvttvci\  speaks  of  the  town's  spacious  streets,  runnin;L:  \\\ 
right  angles,  and  its  thousand  houstslots,  each  100  by  9<>  ift. 
(\)llot  sj)caks  of  tlu»  surrounding  landsca]>c  as  "the  most  asrit^ 
able  imaginable,''  with  its  stately  trees,  the  tuli|>-titH>  and  tiu* 
magnolia  and  the  climbing  honeysuckle.  He  says  the  ]>ii]r,iL- 
tion  consists  of  five  or  six  liundre<I  New  Knglaml  families  aiiii 
a  lew  French  who  had  straggle<l  fi'oin  Galli{K>lis. 

The  same  observer,  going  thence  to  this  last-named  *'  wn*t4-h'"'; 
abod(»  "  of  his  countrymen,  found  140  i)Coplc  then\  the  "  wrrk 
of  the  Sci<ito  Company."  Cimgi'ess,  in  8ome  atonement  ": 
others'  wrong-doing,  had  made  them  a  grant  of  Si»von  acr>"i:> 
ea«*h  family  :  but  tlu*  land  was  so  bad  and  unhealthy  that  t'^'il'* 
says  it  ditl  not  sup|)oit  them.  To  make  further  amende,  i'l 
WM\  ( 'ongrcss  athbul  J^V)  acres  moiv  to  each  family,  ami  livaii-i 
tlic  i^rants  near  the  I.itllc  Scioto. 

Ill  the  <*ountrv  bordering  on  the  Miami  River,  Cincinnati  1m- 
i:n)wn  to  liavt*  »)0n  families,  and,  besi<le  its  log  cabins,  there  w.  r* 
^oiiH-  liftt'cn  frame  houses.  ( 'ollot  thought  the  futun»  of  X'-*- 
jMnt.  flu-  liMiiilct  across  the  river,  was  liettcr  assunnl  than  il«'.- 
.►f  (  Iihirmati.  Syiimn*^  hail  collected  some  families  at  :':■ 
N'Tth  r»rnil.  :nnl  parlies  lia«l  g<me  up  the  (ireat  Miami  !:!:• 
■nil-  ..  :iii.I  .;.nlcd  !)ayton.  Ill  all  ins  disqiiietiules,  St.  1  a"' 
■  ■.:m1  t'iMiriil  M.-lhliiu  -«►  jH-rplcxing  as  the  issuing  bv  the  lan-i 
'  •jiipMili-.  of  ilivi'r-^  warrant**  covering  the  same  territori.  an. 
ii'-  'liar.;! 'I I  til.'  diiiii^^  priin'i pally  uiMm  the  irregnlariiie*  •■: 
>\niini'.^  and   Piitnaiii.  a«%  inanau'crs  of  their  speculative  as**Hi4- 
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tion.  It  was  a  further  disturbance  of  his  sense  of  justitv  rhat. 
liavinf^  been  the  occasion  of  these  disimtes,  '*  thesi*  j^i'iitlciniii 
are  allowed  to  sit  in  jud<^ment  ui)on  them ""  in  their  e«)urts. 

Ui)on  tht^  quietin*;  of  the  country  by  the  tn'aty  of  (in-i-iii- 
ville,  the  Scotch-Ii'ish  from  thi*  Pennsylvania  counties  alont:  tlw 
New  York  line  and  from  the  west  ranges  had  conn*  intt»  tin- 
valley  in  large  nunil>ers.  A  colony  of  Swiss  setthnl  at  th**  niiniti. 
oi  the  (ireat  Scioto.  Associates  from  Kentucky  and  Viri:iiii;i 
had  gone  fartlier  uj)  that  river.  One  Farley,  a  Vresbyt*Tl:iii 
minister  from  Ifeurbon  County  in  Kentucky,  had  gone  in  1T!0 
uj)  the  stream  with  a  l>arty,  and  had  a  brush  with  some  wamliT- 
ing  Shawnees  and  Senecas,  whom  Wayne  luid  not  suei*»iH]i.l 
in  drawing  to  Cireen(»ville.  Farley,  finding  the  tH>untry  to  !.'> 
liking,  returned  in  1790,  and  on  April  1  built  the  first  caMn 
at  C'hillicothe. 

Wayne's  treaty  line  had  thrown  all  east  of  the  C'avahojra  intt> 
the  hands  of  tln»  whites  for  settlement.  This  ojunied  thf  i-a-t- 
erly  ])art  of  that  northern  section  of  the  State  of  Ohio  cl:iiiiii-<l 
l)y  C'onneetieut,  and  known  as  the  West4?rn  Keserve.  W«M  "f 
tlie  (^lyahoga  line,  Connectieut,  as  early  as  NovembiT,  17'.*'1 
had  set  asidt?  a  large  tract,  known  as  the  FinJands,  to  1m»  d«'voriJ 
in  due  time  to  rt^compense  the  1,870  claimants  who  had  suf- 
fered from  the  IWtish  raids  in  Connei'ticut  during  the  Krvnlii 
tion.  Wayne's  treaty,  by  throwing  this  tract  into  the  Iinii-in 
reservation,  liad  ])ul  oft'  the  occupation  of  it. 

A  year  later,  (\innretirut  tried  t^)  sell  the  remaining  ]»:irt^  'l 
this  ]no|n'rty,  but  purcliasers  weiv  not  found  till  after  Wa\iiiv» 
trraty  ha<l  bren  made,  when,  in  September,  1795,  a  nundnT  ••: 
( 'oiiii('<'ticiit  p('oph>,  associating  themselves,  but  without  I»u>* 
incnrponitioii.  as  t1i«*  (\mnt'ctieut  Ijand  Coni|mny,  lH»u<:lit  t]i« 
riitirr  ana,  jiayin^  for  it  by  a  return  mortgage*  for  sH.««Mi.O'»'». 
-  a  ^\iu\  tin*  l)asi*^  t»f  thr  sc»h<K)l  fund  in  that  State  X**^^\^\ 
Tlh-  |»i  lncl|>al  aL:«-iit  in  the  ent<>rpri8e  was  Oliver  IMu'lp**.  «i" 
«  i-lii  \rar^  ln't'urr  liad  b«*i'n  enLrtijjed  with  Gorhani  in  a  siiuil*" 
-jM  iiil.itiiiii  in  ( iiiu'sre  lands.  -  selling  them  to  K«dH»rt  Mnrri" 
III  1T*.»<»,  an«I  Mollis  re|ueNi-iited  *1(J8,000  of  this  new  iIl\t■-^ 
nll  !ii.  >i\  iMwii^Mp-*  live  niih's  Mpiare  were  at  once  s«.»ld  u*  po 
sin  (i.'t  ,,t'  -iu\«  \  inir.  whii-h  was  bef^un  the  same  year.  Tli> 
pi  ■-•fill-  III  t..\\  ri-liip-  wa^  a  tlepartuiv  fn>m  the  plan  of  six  nill'" 
^•|ii:ii-«\  wiiii-Ii  had  alreadv   been   established  in  the  eonticu'*^* 
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Seveu  Uaugcs,  and  which  becaiue  the  rule.  The  projirietors  are 
shitod  in  some  iiccounts  to  have  been  35,  and  in  others  4b  iu 
number,  representing  in  the  aggregate  400  shsires  at  $3,000  e:u*h. 
Each  member  of  the  comi)any  di*ew  his  pro))ortion  h\  lot  ami 
held  in  severalty.  The  survey,  when  eoni])letcd,  showed  less 
than  3,000,000  acres,  when  earlier,  dejtending  on  an  iniiN.Tfvvt 
knowledge  of  the  shore  line  of  tlie  lake,  they  liad  supjioseil  they 
were  bargaining  for  a  thiinl  more,  so  that  what  they  reckoueJ 
as  costing  30  cents  an  aci'e  was  really  puri'liased  at  40  cents. 

The  question  of  jurisdiction  was  still  in  abeyance.  It  was 
for  a  while  uncertain  if  the  cimipany  could  not  in  due  time  make 
their  territory  a  State  of  the  Union.  Congress  took  the  matter 
under  consideration  in  January,  17SH},  but  susi>ended  action  to 
171)8,  the  region  in  the  mean  while  being  inchideil  by  S^t.  Clair 
in  the  counties  laid  out  to  the  south  of  it.  Movements  now 
proceeded  which  wei^e  endeil  in  1800  by  the  Unitetl  Stat«'> 
giving  a  title  of  the  territory  to  Connecticut,  reserving  the  juris- 
diction, and  that  State  transferred  the  title  to  the  com|mny. 

A  party  of  fifty  jiioncers,  representing  the  com|)any,  left 
Connecticut  in  Mav,  17%.  Their  leader  waH  Moses  Cleave- 
land,  a  militia  g(*ncral  of  gooil  re}mte,  who  was  black  enoii<;h 
in  visage  and  stui-dy  enough  in  figure  to  siH^m  of  a  diffon-nl 
stock  from  his  Yankee  ftdlowers.  lie  letl  them  bv  wav  i»f 
Vnvi  Stanwix  and  Wood  Cn*ck  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  avoidiJ 
tlic  fort  at  ()swc;;o,  still  hchl  by  the  Dritish.  Keachin*;  Ituffal*^ 
the  ])arty  bari;aincd  with  Brant  and  llvd  Jacket  for  the  Indiin 
title  to  the  land  bcvond  for  -^2.500  in  merchaiuliM*.  On  JuIt 
4,  tlu'v  wen'  at  Conni'aut  Cn*ek,  which,  in  recognition  of  tlie 
dav,  tlicv  nanit'd  Port  Iiidei)endcnce,  and  made  merrj-  "with 
srvi'ial  pails  nf  i^roi;;."  Fn>m  this  ]H>int  they  sent  out  surveyors 
to  (IrttTiiiiiic  the  41  of  ]atitn<Ie,  their  southern  line*  and  to 
rst:il»li^h  tli«*  meridian  wliich  was  the  western  lK>und  of  IVnn- 
>v]vaiiia.  i'n>in  which  tlifir  tttwnship  ninges  wen*  to  eimnt. 
Nrxt.  )>as'^iiiL;  itii  by  the  lakr,  the  ]>arty  kept  on  the  lo«)kout  fir 
tilt-  iiioiith  of  tlic  ( *avaiif>ir:u  on  the  eastern  side  of  which,  aivl 
witiiiii  \\  avii<*>  trt'atv  limits,  thcv  were  intendiuG:  to  found  a 

■  •  «  «▼ 

toNMi.  Oiir  (lay  tlicy  tli^'ovri-cd  a  sharp  o))euing  into  the  laniL 
wltii  a  -HMnil-li.-ir  ami  sprratlin^  water  Wyond.  They  posstnl  th^ 
n]i<.tnii-nnii  ;ii)i],  ri)\vinvr  ajoiii^  Mtme  marshes,  found  a  spotwherv 
tiu-  liiiii:iii>  liad  ix  idnitlv  bt'i'U  accustomed  to  beach  their  eanoirs 
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nw.  nf  N.-W  York.  Sf»  Kiiitluid 
..  Drtniil  IK.m  l-oi.MliirlniiiO. 


Iiciicatli  a  snii<ll>iitik  <'ij;lit  feet  liif;l!.  Asccniling  tliis  declivity, 
tliPV  fimml  -d  ])ljnn.  iiioii'  <n'  less  woodt^l,  strutt-hinj;  away  inland 
for  two  or  three  miles,  to  wlisit  had  been,  in  goolofjic  timea,  the 
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sluilving  edge  of  the  lake.  There  had  been  in  the  iumjjIiImit- 
IkmkI  at  some  earlier  day  a  few  tennwrary  huts,  ereetvil  hy  wliit«* 
travelers,  for  the  spot  had  formed  one  of  tlie  statiims  in  the 
route  between  Pittsburg  and  Detroit.  It  was  now,  as  was  rtrk- 
oned,  the  twelfth  township,  eounting  from  the  IVnnsylvanii 
line,  and  in  the  seventh  Kinge  above  the  41  ,  —  the  ?*ite  of  ilu* 
future  Cleveland.  Here,  about  the  1st  of  October,  171»*».  th»' 
new  settU'UKMit  took  shape  under  tht»  surveyor's  stakes,  wnh 
liomest(»ad  lots  on  tlie  lake,  ten-aere  lots  farther  baek,  and  fanii'* 
of  a  hundred  aeres  still  more  distant,  —  the  latter  on  thf  I  in** 
in  i)art  ot*  what  is  now  the  world-famous  Kuelid  Avenue.  Tlif 
town  gri»w  sh)wly,  for  the  sand-bloekcnl  river  luid  prove<l  iiiai> 
rious,  and  we  may  mark  the  stages  of  future  ilevelopnient  in  tin* 
al>andonment,  in  1805,  of  the  other  bank  of  the  river  bv  iIk- 
Indians,  and  the  o}H*ning  of  the  Ohio  Canal  in  1827. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  delay  in  determining  the  «|ii»"^ 
tion  of  jurisdietion  had  much  to  do  with  diseouraging  s«'ltl»^ 
ment.  While  the  matter  was  still  pending,  Wintlir«»p  Sar- 
gent, who  sui)posed  that  St.  Clair  was  absent,  anil  that  h**  was 
aeting-govenu)r,  had,  in  August,  1796,  set  up  AVayne  Ci»unt]k, 
to  inelude  that  portion  of  the  Kesi»rve  west  of  the  Cavalii»ir.i. 
together  with  the  Miehigim  |>eninsula,  but  the  right  to  feth-rtl 
NUpervisiou  was  denied.  AgJiin,  in  July,  1797,  St.  Clair  him- 
self included  the  eastern  section  in  Jeflfei*son  Count v,  wilh 
similar  protects  from  the  fH*eui)ants  to  sueh  an  assuniptinn  ••: 
territorial  juiisdietioii.  The  title  of  the  United  State'^  was 
assured,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1800. 

Tlie  rep«nt  wliieii  Hamilton  had  made  on  July  20,  17*,*<>,  on 
a  plan  for  disposing  of  the  western  lands,  was  littl«»  e4Ui>idenNl 
:it  tlie  time,  but  iH»w  that  tin;  ti*eaty  of  (Treeneville  had  nniet«il 
till-  w«st,  it  was  ;lL,^•^n  bnmght  up  in  Congress.  There  was  a: 
tirst  some  eontentii»n  upon  tin'  provisions  of  the  new  bill.and.a* 
Mih'  oi  tliM  nienibeis  nf  Congress  wn»te,  its  fate  d<*|H*nde«l  on  tlie 
i-e-Hiiiiih.;  *'«riule  sehiines  :nnl  h)eal  views."  Bv  the  exertien* 
'•I  <i:iil;itin  and  otliei-s,  ;in  aet  was  finally  passtnU  on  May  1\ 
IT '.♦'!.  jiio\iillii-  t',n-  the  -nrveyingof  townships  six  miles  s«piaiv. 
;.ii'l  ilh-  -.'iiiii--  ot'  land^  in  >e4*tions.  It  was  largely  I tnstMl  i4i 
Til--  ait  nt'  IT'^V  ll:iniilti»n  had  ad  viscmI  putting  the  priiv  at 
:i  •iolJ.M- an  a>re  ;   bnt    tin-  aet   put  the  price  at  two  dollars.  anJ 
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sought  to  make  some  recompense  to  poorer  people  bj  allowing 
a  system  of  credit.  The  sales,  however,  were  small,  and  within 
a  year  less  than  $5,000  was  received  into  the  public  treasury, 


iphU,  ITtC,— tlH 


for  forty  years  the  ex]>en«e8  of  muiiitftiiiing  the  ayatem 
exwtcded  the  returns.  The  same  ai't  of  1796  ereate<l  the  office 
of  Surveyor-Geueral,  ami  the  apiraintuiciit  fell,  in  October,  to 
Rufus  Putnam.  Tlicvc  h:iil  houn  a  tract  set  aside  for  [>aying 
the  bounties  for  itiilitary  service  in  the  Revolution.  This  lay 
between  the  Scioto  and  the  Seven  Ranges,  south  of  Wayne's 
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treaty  line  and  north  of  a  line  running  in  about  the  latitrnW 
of  the  city  of  Columbus.  This  was  one  of  the  regions  now 
surveyed. 

The  preparing  of  these  western  lands  for  sale  and  si*ltl»*- 
inent  had  kept  alive  the  projeet  of  connecting  the  coast  with  llw 
Ohio  valley,  which,  under  Washington's  influence,  had  takt-ii 
their  earlier  shape  in  the  years  following  tlie  close  of  the  Kt'v«»- 
lutiouary  War.  Kufus  King  wrote  to  Gouvenieur  Morris,  in 
September,  1792  :  **  You  hear  of  companies  formed  and  fiirniin^ 
in  all  the  Stxites  for  the  improvement  of  our  inland  navig;iti<>u. 
and  thus  the  most  distant  lands  will  become  almost  as  valuaUir 
as  those  nearest  to  our  markets."  Hamilton  said,  in  ITO*").  that 
''  to  maintain  connection  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  western 
country  is  the  knotty  ])()int  in  our  affairs,  as  well  as  a  primarv 
object  of  our  policy.'' 

For  some  years,  a  project  of  connecting  the  Hudson  and  the 
lakes  had  been  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  had  clicittHl  sundry 
])amphlcts.  In  March,  1792,  a  canal  company  had  been  iiwor- 
l)orated  with  this  in  view.  The  retention  of  the  ]x>sts  had  kt'i»i 
th(»  project  in  alu'vance,  and  when  Cleavelanil,  in  17**."),  h;ul 
takrn  the  route  bv  Fort  Stanwix  to  i*each  Ontario,  he  had  W- 
h>wcd  what  promised,  it  was  then  thought,  to  be  the  cours*- of 
such  a  conncc;tion.  The  route  this  wav  was  iroiu  New  York  hv 
boat  to  Albany,  by  road  to  Schenectady,  bv  l>oat  to  l*tica  antl 
Oswi'j^^o  (except  the  portage  at  Foil;  Stanwix):  then  three  days 
on  Lake  Ontario,  a  ])ortai;:c  at  Niagara,  two  days  ou  Lake  Krir 
to  Pn's<[u*lsh',  portai,^e  to  Lc  Ikeuf,  and  the  boat  to  Pittsbun:. 
Tlu*  distance  thus  computed  was  eight  hundred  and  ninety-om* 
niilt'<,  and  mon*  than  twcntv-two  davs  were  taken:  while  lantl 
carrian*'  tV«mi  IMiilatlrlphia,  thivc  hundivd  miles,  tiH)k  eight«t*u 
<u-  twnitv  davs  :  but  a  hnndrctlweiii:ht  of  merchandisi'  coidd  \*r 
lanitMl  a  lltth-  i-hcapcr  from  New  York.  The  Hudson  nmti*. 
howrvi  r.  had  thr  (lisa<lvaiita,i(c  of  being  siimewhat  obstnictni 
t'i«»m  July  in  OctolhT.  whi'ii  the  streams  wen*  low. 

Nr;irlv  all  tin-  travel  >o  far,  ht»wever,  had  Ihh'H  bv  the  over* 
inniMitMiii  lontr  from  Philadelphia  and  IWtimore.  It  tuJ: 
i'.»rt\  il:i\ -.  ^«uiH  tiiin-<  inrirased  to  sixty  days,  for  a  wagi>D  If 
'j«»  i'mm  litli.T  «.t  tli'M'  placM's  to  Pittsburg  and  ri»turn.  Pitt.'*- 
\>\\\'j:  \\a>  iiMW  a  tnwjj  nf  about  one  hundnnl  ami  tiftv  houA>. 
lnii-L  and  wood,  aiul  atti^r  Wayne's  tivaty  had  opened  the  vaj 
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[TIjp  al)<)vo  map  is  from  a  MS.  map  by  Heckeweldor  (17%),  rc'pro<hice«l   in  thi»  Wtstfrn  lifferre 

Histni irol  Sncifti/s  Tract,  So.  (It  (.1SS4).     It  ^ll0^vB  the  region  north  of  Pitt^bur^  and  the  ]>atl)h.] 

to  an  increased  ])()pulation  down  the  Oliio  valb^y,  it  be^i^an  to 
lose  tlie  character isties  of  a  frontier  town,  as  the  edge  of  the 
wihU'rness  was  pushed  foi'ward. 

Tlie  only  turni)ike  in  the  eonntry  was  a  macadam  road  that 
left  PhiLadelphia  and  extended  to  Lancaster,  a  distance  of  sixty- 
six  miles,  and  once  a  week  a  staple  passed  over  this  and  on  to 
Ilarrisburg  on  the  Sustpiehanna,  as  the  main  route  in  Pennsyl- 
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vaiiia  to  the  mountain  passes.  While  the  distance  from  IMiiLi- 
<lel])hia  to  Pittsbiir«i;  in  an  air  line  was  two  hundi'etl  and  sr\t*iiiy 
miles,  the  road  extiinded  it  to  three  hundi'ed  and  f«nirtefii. 

For  some  years  the  route  west  by  the  Potomac  ha«l  Iktii 
improved  by  progressive  canalizing  of  that  river.  Tlii*  Lin>l 
carriage  from  Fort  Cund)erland,  which  had  been  for  s4)nK'  liiiiv 
about  fifty  miles,  on  to  Redstone,  was  "likely  soon  to  be  ivdiniii 
to  twenty  miles.  Further  up  the  Potomac,  from  the  nmutli  "i 
Savage  River,  there  was  a  ti*ail  to  Cheat  River,  which  i>*i»j'k' 
talked  of  reducing  to  seventeen  miles.  "  Pi*Oihu*e  fnuii  iIk- 
Ohio,''  said  Wansey,  an  English  tniveler  at  this  time,  "  can  \r 
sent  cheaiH.»r  to  Alexandria  than  Knglish  goods  can  be  «lclivt'ri-«l 
in  London  from  Northampton."  The  fur  dealers  saitl  tlia: 
Alexandria  was  four  hundred  miles  nearer  the  Indian  ^il-i^ 
than  any  other  shipping  i>ort  on  the  Atlantic.  The  route  fn.'in 
Haltimorc  to  the  Ohio  was  increased  from  two  hundivd  aiui 
twcntv-four  miles  as  the  bird  flies  to  two  hundred  and  m'vi*ii1t- 
live  bv  the  course  foHowi^d.  In  179G,  Collot  made  some  (•••m- 
putations  of  the  cost  of  carrying  Euro]H*an  ]>rtKlucts  up  lli»* 
Mississippi  as  comi)ared  with  the  Potomac  and  cither  «»vir- 
mountain  routes.  lie  found  that  it  cost  3<>  ]H*r  cent,  uion*  in 
<*hargi*s  and  thirty-live  days  more  in  time  by  the  laml  roiilr  t- 
the  middle  west  ;  and  if  St.  Louis  was  the  objtvtivf  p-rr. 
tin*  excess  was  4o  i)er  cent,  in  cost.  From  New  Orleans  to  lU 
mouth  of  tlie  Oliio  was  one  thousand  two  hundred  miles,  anii 
b(»ats  carrying  twenty-live  tons  and  managed  l>y  twenty  in*:' 
eonsuuh'd  ninety  days  in  the  roun<l  trip.  It  re<piii\Hl  ten  il.J>* 
niorr,  if  St.  Lt)uis  was  the  goal.  Putting  it  another  way,  i*.-ll-: 
>avs  that  i^^mhIs  can  be  conveved  from  Philadelphia  to  Keiitiiil^^ 
at  a  <-ost  of  'Al\  p<'r  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  gotnls,  and  fpiu 
N.u  ( )rlran^  to  Illinois  at  a  charge  of  only  4  to  4.J  |>4»r  ivnt. 

( )n  ilir  ( )Iiio  tl)(*r«'  was  an  almost  inei*ss:uit  ])r«KVssion  of  t^.r- 
bnat^  pa-^in-  ilown  witli  mcrehandis4*.  In  171M5,  a  thou<i::i 
sii.li  i'\:\\\  pa  "-MM  I  Marietta.  Kverv  month  a  jwissongiT  !»«•-»• 
1.  ft  INtt-liui::-  for  ( 'in»'innati.  Its  cabins  were  bullet  ]inKif,azhi 
-1\  -iiul.  -jMiuntltT  uun>  were  trailed  over  its  gunwales. 

Ill  IT'.M,  wliili'  Pifkcrini;  was  ac'tinjr  as  Postliiaster-< leiit-ni. 
li  iiii-  riiMKMM  airaniTi'd  with  him  for  a  rejnilar  mail  st^rvitv  >*n 
ill-     <  Hiii*.        rih-    |io-i-l>:ii:-*    \v«*re   i-arriiMl    bv  liorst»men  evm 

v-.i         I         :  |.  ■   r.  '..li.  if  i><iii<  '  M' >' fi>>iii  Ali'iaiiilria  and  LaBcaiit«r(PhUMlrl|i4u  i»iT^ 

k  :  i.ii   .'i  1..  ri-M  ii'-iii  !•  .1.  '.'.  l...ini'i>iiii'-*  /'•■ ''■''.  LiHiilou,  ITUSI. 
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fortnight,  from  Pittsburg  to  Wheeling,  which  was  now  a  tuwn 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  frame  and  log  houses,  |)i*ot4H;teil  hy  a  small 
stoekadeil  fort.  Here  the  mail  wiis  transferred  to  a  b4>at.  ;iii<i. 
after  st()pi)ing  at  Marietta  and  (ifallipolis,  the  craft  ]ia>Mvl  •»» 
to  Limestone.  This  river  jwrt,  which  ha<l  h»ng  been  us^mI,  was 
a  handet  built  on  a  high  and  uneven  bank  at  the  fix't  i»f  a  r<iii- 
sidcrable  hill.  Its  harl>or  was  the  mouth  of  a  small  rnt-k, 
where  a  few  Kentucky  lK)ats  wei-e  usually  lying,  and  wen*  'nvj. 
sionally  brok(Mi  uj)  to  furnish  the  plank  for  rnort*  houses.  Fn-ni 
Limestone  the  i)ouches  were  carried  inland  to  the  Keutiiikv 
settlenuMits.  In  171>7,  an  overland  nuite  to  Limestone  w:i'» 
oi)en(Ml  from  Wheeling  by  Ebenezer  Zane,  in  payment  f>»r  m\ 
huiidre<l  and  fortv  acres  of  land  which  Con^jress  had  ;rraiileii 
him  north  of  the  Ohio. 

The  mail  boat,  which  was  a  vessel  t went v-f our  feet  Ion.:. 
mannc<I  l)y  a  steersman  and  four  oarsmen,  next  |Kisseil  on  to 
CiiH'iiinati.  Thcst»  Itoats,  like  the  passenger  ones,  wen*  amini 
against  Iihlian  atta<*ks,  but  tli4»re  was  little  or  no  intemipti**n 
l»v  savage  marau<lers  after  171^4.  It  t4>ok  six  ilavs  to  run  f^'^l 
Wheeling  to  Cincinnati,  being  an  average  of  sixty  miles  a  day: 
twice  as  much  time  was  consumed  in  returning. 

Th«»  wtvstcni  country  was  at  this  time  entered  at  three  »lii- 
feniil  points,  ii^v  the  Niagara  route  had  hanlly  InH^nif  x 
<'omin»'reijd  \mu\  and  since  Pickering  ]uieiHed  tin*  Six  Nati'm* 
at  (';in:ind:iigua,  in  November,  1704,  then*  had  In^en  olwtarli-' 
tn  \\^  <MTiip:nu'y.  Thrsi*  three  |NU'taIs  wens  the  siuinnw  reM^' 
tivrly  of  thr  Ohio  (  Alli'ghany  and  Monongahela ),  Kanawhx 
:inil  I  fnin's-^re.  Thi*  routes  4M)iiv«»rging  u|Mm  thos»»  spriniT' 
writ'  srvni  in  mnnber.  Two  of  them  unit«Ml  at  PIttsbnn:. 
nil,.  ,,t'  tln'M*.  st:ijtiiig  from  1  Philadelphia,  struck  bv  iliffi*n'iiJ 
p«ii!.iM^rs  till'  \lli'^h;inv  Ikivi'r,  which  was  a  stream  elean-r  an-l 
M  litii.-  iiinn-  r.ipid  tlian  the  Monong:diela,  and  its  cum»nt  :> 
.r.;i>.J  til  mi  twi*  ;ni<l  :i  Iialf  miles  an  honr  to  four  or  ti^-. 
.H-. ■..!•. I  ill-  td  ilh'  »-t;iti'  ol'  till*  water.  The  other  rout«»,  uhir'r. 
•  !i  !.  .1  Mt  I'lit-hiii'j.  l«i't  l>altiuiore  or  Alexandria  an«l  p:!**-^! 
ti  'in  ill-'  l'tit.»m:h-  to  tlu'  MniM»n«rahela.  It  was  an  attmrti**' 
i'»  !'•'.  I  !»'■  riv.-r  li.id  tirni  banks,  and  was  top]ifHl  with  a  varit^t) 
•'  ii'«-,  bnitnnw.i.Mi,  hickory,  oak,  walnut,  Riignr-niaple.  :in>i 
'"■••li.       mII  L:l■'^^^  iic4  to  lar^c  sizes  for  tlioir  kind.     Whenner 
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the  hills  fell  hack  from  the  stream,  it  was  fringed  by  fertile 
bottoios.  From  Fort  Cumberland  by  wagon  to  Brownsville 
was  eighty  miles,  and  the  carrying  distance  was  much  less  by 


portages  to  the  branchps  of  tlie  Monoiignbela.  Rochcfoucaidt- 
Liancourt  says:  "  IWnji  Mitiiated  nearer  the  rivers  Yoiigliio- 
gcny  and  Mocongahcl  [Mimoiigaliela],  Baltimore  possesses  a 
l>art  of  the  trade  of  the  back  country,  if  Pennsylvania  supplies 
most  of  the  stores." 

The  other  routes  from  Virginia  were  to  the  head  of  Green- 
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brier  River  ami  so  down  the  Kanawha  to  the  Ohio :  aud 
through  C/uniberland  Gap,  by  the  Wilderness  Koail,  as  Itouue 
tracked  it  in  1775,  using  so  much  skill  in  avoiding  the  wator- 
eourses  tliat  the  nnxlern  engineers  have  })ut  the  railroad  ovtr 
nuich  the  same  course.  In  1795,  the  Virginia  Assvuibly  ))abse«I 
••*  an  act  opening  a  wagon  i-oad  to  Cumberland  Gap/*  appn>pri- 
ating  £2,000  to  construct  a  way  suitable  for  wagons  canj-in;: 
loads  of  one  tim  :  and  in  the  sunnner  of  1795,  large  trains  of 
emigrants  were  passing  this  way. 

Tlic  Virginia  road  to  Knoxville  passed  the  same  way,  withonl 
turning  to  the  right  at  the  Ilolston  settlements  as  the  Kentackv 
way  did,  an<l  so  went  on  to  Nashville.  This  road  was  juinni 
bv  another  from  North  Carolina :  and  at  the  French  BniaJ 
Kiver,  it  was  united  with  still  another  road  from  South  Can»- 
lina.  The  Georgia  road  left  Augusta  and  fell  iuUi  this  route 
from  South  Carolina. 

Tlie  application  of  artificial  i>ower  to  the  propulsion  of  boat« 
was  still  a  constant  dream.  Morse,  in  his  Gazetteer^  thought  it 
])robuble  that  ''  steand)oats  would  1)6  found  of  infinite  serviiv 
in  all  our  extensive  river  navigation.''  In  1792*  Karl  Stanho|*'. 
in  Kngland.  had  contrived  a  duck*s  foot  paddle,  shutting  witb 
the  forward  motion  and  opening  with  the  return,  and  he  li»i 
driven  it  by  steam.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Onnslitv 
at  Provi<h>ncc,  in  Rhode  Island,  moved  a  boat  thi-ee  or  f<»Qr 
niih's  an  hour  f>n  the  same  principle,  calling  the  motors  pHwe 
feet.  Robert  Knit  on  sought  to  sulwtitute  the  simpler  dipping 
]»:iddle.  Two  years  hitcr  (1794),  Samuel  Morey.  a  New  Ilainp- 
shire  man.  who  had  lN>cn  ex|H'rinienting  since  1790,  movi\l  i 
boat  with  a  stern  wheel  five  miles  an  hour,  fnnn  1 1  art  font  to 
Ni'W  ^'ork.  and  in  June,  1797,  he  pn)])ell(Kl  a  side-whet  I  Uut 
t»u  the  I  )rlawarc.  Kiteh,  the  earlier  mover  in  this  problem,  mb* 
li:i(l  L^oiir.  a<  w«'  have  M'rn,  to  Knglaiid,  had  now  n*tunie«i  w 
Amnii-a.  a  belle vi-r  in  tin*  seivw  pn)i)eller.  Its  ]irineiple  liJ«l 
tir^i  bei  n  pr(i|h»s«Ml  by  the  mathematieian  Daniel  Henionlli  in 
1T.~»'J.  and  it  \^  lieM-ribed  l»v  David  Hnshnell  in  a  letter  t4i  Jefft•^ 
>si>ii  in  17^7.  •^ho^vinu^  Iiow  a  submarine  boat  worked  by  a  wriv* 
hail  1 n  cailier  ummI  by  hi  in  in  an  attempt  to  blow  up  a  Brit- 
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isli  tifty-guu  ship  in  New  York  harbor.  This  side  of  tie  j»t»*aui 
uavigatiou  problem  had  already  engaged  the  attention  of  Watt, 
Franklin,  Pancton,  and  others.  In  1790,  Fitch  tried  a  MTfMr 
propeller  in  a  yawl,  on  a  fresh-water  pond  in  New  York  tiiy. 
near  where  Canal  Street  now  is.  Moving  to  Kentncky.  y^v 
find  him  still  ex)>erimenting  with  a  model  boat,  three  fiH't  hnvz, 
on  a  creek  near  Bardstown.  Here  he  died  in  1799,  and  Iw  \^ 
buried  by  the  scene  of  his  last  efforts,  near  the  Imnks  of  tli*- 
Ohio.  In  1798,  Stevens  was  engaged,  with  the  sympathy  of 
Chancellor  Livingston,  Nicholas  T.  Roosevelt,  and  IsaiiiltanI 
Brunei  (the  last  an  exiled  FVencli  royalist  and  later  fain<iu< 
in  engineering  work),  in  experimenting  on  steam  propulsion  on 
the  Piissaic!  Kiver.  He  used  a  boat  of  thirty  t<ms,  and  divw 
water  from  tlie  bottom  of  the  boat  and  expelled  it  astern.  In 
this,  and  in  the  use  of  elliptical  paddles,  his  efforts  faiie<i  uf 
success.  So  the  century  went  out,  with  the  dream  of  Cutkr 
and  Morse  still  unfulfilled. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  UNREST  OF  THE   SOUTHWEST. 

1791-1794. 

The  year  1791  was  one  of  hesitancy  in  the  southwest.  Con- 
gress, in  February,  had  admitted  Kentucky  to  the  Union,  but 
her  actual  entrance  was  set  for  June  of  the  next  year.  Ver- 
mont was  almost  immediately  received,  to  adjust  the  balance  of 
North  and  South. 

Zaehary  Cox  had,  in  1785,  begun  a  settlement  at  the  Muscle 
Shoals  of  the  Tennessee  River  (in  northern  Alabama),  and  early 
in  1791,  Sevier  and  others  of  the  ejected  Franklinites,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Tennessee  Company,  made  ready  to  occupy 
the  country  just  south  of  the  shoals,  where  Georgia,  December 
21,  1789,  had  made  that  body  a  grant  of  3,500,000  acres.  Ru- 
mors of  their  pur}>ose  stirred  the  Cherokees,  and  there  was 
danger  of  a  general  Indian  outbreak.  Knox  early  protested 
against  the  daring  independence  of  the  Tennesseeans,  and  the 
Presi<lent  warned  them  of  the  risks  they  ran.  He  told  them 
that  the  federal  government  could  not  and  would  not  protect 
them  against  the  angiy  Indians.  Nevertheless,  the  company 
advertised  for  settlers.  The  President  now  appealed  to  the 
Attorney-General  to  devise  some  remedy  against  such  flagrant 
acts,  for  every  new  irritation  of  the  southwestern  tribes  was 
sure  to  extend  to  their  Spanish  neighbors,  with  whom  the  gov- 
ernment was  still  trying  to  settle  the  momentous  question  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  convention  of  Kootka  had  relieved  Spain  of  immediate 
apprehension  of  a  war  with  England,  and  Miro  was  getting 
tired  of  tlie  unproductive  Kentucky  intrigue.  The  federal  gov- 
ei*ninent  was  loath  to  stir  the  slumbering  embers.  While  it 
had  no  purpose  to  press  the  vexed  question  to  a  rupture,  it  was 
but  too  conscious  how  any  moment  might  awake  the  Spanish 
passions.     In  March,  1791,  Jefferson  wrote  to  Carmichael  at 
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Miulrid  that  at  :iny  time  such  jui  '"  ai'cith'iit,"  as  the  «»iziirp  of 
Aiut»ri(?au  boats  on  the  Mississippi,  iiii<;ht  *'  put  fuilhei*  |KirlfV 
heyoml  our  power."  lie  at  the  same  time  thought  to  eahii  lli*- 
Kentucky  discontent  hy  writin<(  to  Inues  tliat  the  j^fovernniiiit 
only  awaited  an  opportunity  to  bring  the  Spanish  negotlati-m^ 
to  a  point.  ''  I  can  assure  you  of  the  most  deterniineil  zi-al  i-f 
our  chief  ma«ri>^trate,"  he  said.  '*  The  nail  will  be  <lrivrn  :t* 
far  as  it  will  go  ))caccably,  and  further,  the  moment  that  cinMun- 
stances  become  favorable."  On  Mav  -'50,  17i»l,  Innt-s  wnit.- 
bairk  to  JcfY(»rson  that  such  assuniiices  '"  have  in  a  great  iiira.-- 
ure  silcncecl  nuv  complaints.'* 

It  was  at  the  same  time  a  quest i4m  how  far  France  c«»nM  U- 
dc])cntlrd  upon  to  exert  her  influence  on  the  Spanish  niiuist»r>. 
Lafayette  had  assured  AVashington  (June  0)  that  "  Krainv 
will  do  everything  in  her  power  to  bring  Spain  to  reason.  I'lit 
will  have  a  diflicult  and  pndiably  unsuccessful  task/'  Kvfii:" 
in  France,  however,  were  moving  too  nipidly. 

On  tluly  -,  I  Tin,  (iovernor  lUount,  who  had  aln^adv  U*  r. 
authorized  (August  11,  1790)  to  act,  met  the  C'lu»n^ko«»  «-lii. :* 
cm  the  Ilolston  at  White's  Fort.  Over  five  hun<IrtNl  faniili'- 
had  of  late  years  settled  on  lands  guaranteed  to  the  Cliontktf* 
by  the  tn^aty  of  Ilopt^wtdl,  ami  the  pur|>ose  of  the  ni*w  trt-ai^. 
which  Hlount  hoped  to  make,  was  to  Iwing  these  families*  witliii 
tht'  jiirisdiftion  of  the  whites.  There  was  tlie  usual  dilat«>n 
diplomacy  b«'forc  the  Imtians  finally  oon»ented  to  place  ih'-n; 
si'lvrs  un»hT  tin'  protection  of  the  United  States.  Tlirv  a::n-«-'. 
to  allow  tilt'  whitrs  free  use  of  the  i-oad  across  their  tiTriti»r}  t  • 
tln'  uun-r  distant  M'ttlmifnts,  and  pi*omised  that  travelers  u|-'ii 
it  ^liMuld  not  be  molr^^ted,  and  that  no  harm  should  «'t»nif-  :•• 
an\  «iin'  iiavinating  the  Tennessee.  Ry  the  iMunids  that  w-r* 
d.t.  rmiiHil  aloll^  a  winding;  ami  disjointeil  line,  wliicli  wa««  Uf 

^oiiii i"   latrr  trniibh'.  and  which  Kllii*ott  was  ordere<l  t«»  tri--- 

tli»-  (  iniok.r^  al»an«lniird  mu<'h  of  the  hind  whieli  tlit>  uhi:«< 
iiii.l  r.-iMp.Ml.  'I'Ih'  tnaty,  in  fa«*t,  eonfinniHl  the  \i-liites  in  ti- 
j'"— «  -"i-'ii  ••!  all  tlh'  'I\'nn«'ssfc  country,  extvpt  a  tract  b::j 
l».t\\..!i  til*'  lliiKinn  ami  tin*  CnmberlancI,  and  other  re^'i-*!^' 
i\i:.-  .Irli.  I    in   tin-   •*nwtln'a>^t   or  towards  the   Mi.ssissippi.    Ix- 

'"      I  ■!       '         M'l-i  »•■    ri-iii'.io-fi-  t:'i\t'niiupiit  by  Oral.  D  Smith  an*!  i<tw*v '  ■• 

i'  ■!  •  :•  i|  i,..i.  IT-i.'..     It  hliiiw-ft  tiiff  rottd  couwiliitf  KuiiivmI'C 'W 
^  ■  ■     ..  I  .       .    •  I  ;  \%  III  ti:'    lliiNtiiii  MrtUvniniU.    The  Kentucky  tvai  i»  * ' 
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tluj  uiitmnn  Coii^^ress  ratifioil  the  treaty.  Spanish  iiitri;:iir>. 
aiuiud  to  unite  tht^  southwestern  tribes  as  a  barrier  a<rainsi  ilie 
Anuaieans,  prevented  a  like  aceeptanee  on  the  part  of  all  the 
sections  of  the  Cherokee  tribes,  ami  the  uioix*  western  siul*- 
nii'uts  soon,  as  we  shall  see,  suffered  from  sava<j;;e  uianindfrs. 

On  the  spot  where  lilount  had  made  the  treaty  he  vcrv  *m»i»ii 
laid  out  a  town  for  his  capital,  and  bearin<>;  in  renieniltrann-  \\x 
secrctarv  of  war,  it  was  named  Knoxville.  It  was  surwvt-,! 
in  sixty-four  lots,  priced  at  J^J^OO  each.  In  the  autumn,  ili- 
A'/ioxri/lt'  CrdrA'ttc  was  started  (Novend)er  5),  which  diil  ^nkI 
service,  at  a  little  later  day,  in  cherishing  loyalty  and  kt'cpin; 
the  Tennessee  settlers  proof  against  the  Jacobin  fever. 

Of  the  conditions  at  this  time  alon*^  the  Mississippi  and  ir: 
Florida,  we  ft)rtunately  have  the  impressicms  of  an  intelli;;:!  nt 
traveler,  John  Pope,  who,  in  1791,  reconUnl  Iuh  obsiTvatiniiN 
as  he  dcsccndi'd  the  river  in  a  boat  whose  ercw  —  to  shi»w  :h«- 
diversity  of  life  on  the  river  —  was  made  up  of  "  cme  Irishman. 
on(»  Ansj)acher,  one  Kentuckian,  one  |>er8on  lH»rn  at  sea,  <»»•■ 
Virp^inian,  and  one  Welchman." 

At  New  Madiid  the  Spanish  commander  oom])laiiKHl  that  il.^* 
^iovcrnor  at  New  Oileans  did  not  sufficiently  su]>|>ort  him  :  ar.-i 
to  I*ojn»  his  *' excellent  train  of  artillery"  a])|H'artMl  ti»  Ih- :lii^ 
chief  dcfi'usc  which  he  had.  It  was  doubtful  if,  at  tliis  time  tiw 
entire  S])anish  fi)r<'t»  bctwiH»n  the  (lulf  and  St.  I^niis,  and  at  a 
])ost  on  th«*  Missouri,  nund»ered  moiv  than  two  or  thn»e  tli"'.i- 
sand  men.  As  he  <lrew  in»ar  Nat<*liez,  VoiK»  found  tlie  e^miit-} 
'*  pntiy  thickly  inhabited  by  Vir«finian8,  C'aroliiuans,  lii'^T- 
uinn^,  and  soim*  few  stra^'ulers  fnmi  the  Eastern  States."  <*2 
thr  IViytHi  Pi«*rrc.  an  inlet  from  the  river,  thirty  miles  in  h-n.r^- 
mill  twrnty  widr,  lu*  found  a  ])opulation  ** coni|>ost.Hl  p*nera.** 
nt'  prdplr  who  li:iv«'  uiovtM]  and  still  eontinue  to  move  in  clevairi 
stMtiniis."  Ilr  deMTil)r«<  Nat<'hez  as  haviii«^  alH>nt  a  liuiidr-- 
lit>ti>i--.  '\\\v  t'i>rt  coinni.'inds  the  river  a  mile  up  and  two  iii:i«^ 
il..\Mi,  lull  nn  ii-  "  b.uU  part  it  is  ju'e^nable  to  a  d«>zen  iiuii. 
\  M.iii-  oil  liu.iid  ilir  ban;*'  ot*  <  layoso,  the  jj^verin>r  of  the  !••»:.. 
Ill  \\:i-  j«l::i1«-i1  ••  with  «li'licioMs  \\im*s."  lie  s|H'aks  <if  liayn-"' 
*■  iii;i if-tl.'  «l.-j»t»riiiii-nt.  siil'ti'Urd  by  manners  the  most  en;^j;;r.n.' 
:»:..!  ]i..lii.  ."  I'm  lus\  N:itiln'/.  ji-'  saw  the  **seat'*  «»f  Mr.  Kili^  ^ 
\  ii  ■.iiii.iii.  I II Ml  wlii«-li  l;iy  tlirfr  larp*  tobae(N»-lMmts  iiiilaiiiu*l'*'!- 
Aih-i    ilii^.  "  ^iiuiit.  airy,  whitewashed  luiikliiigs  become  iu«>:^ 
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common  on  the  eastern  side,  and  are  in  general  occupied  by 
people  from  the  United  States."  Then  came  "  country  seats," 
*^  beauteous  farms,  and  elegant  buildings." 

At  New  Orleans,  now  a  town  of  less  than  six  thousand  in- 
habitants. Pope  found  that  private  adventurers  f i-om  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  were  caiTying  on  a  tolerable  trade, 
and  could  undersell  the  natives,  while  making  a  hundred  per 
cent,  profit.  Passing  on  to  Pensacola,  he  says:  "The  up)>er 
and  lower  Creek  nation  trade  at  this  place,  where  they  are  uni- 
formly imposed  u]K)n  by  a  Mr.  Panton,  who  has  monopolized 
their  trade.  The  ])oor  Indians  barter  their  deer  skins  at  four- 
teen i)ence  sterling  per  pound  for  salt  at  nine  shillings  sterling 
per  bushel.  Panton  is  part  owner  of  the  salt  works  on  the 
island  of  Providence,  and  has  brought  the  salt  to  Pensacola  in 
his  own  bottoms  at  the  average  expense  of  about  three  pence 
per  bushel.  I  think  his  goods  at  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  St. 
Marks  are  usually  vended  at  about  five  hundred  per  cent,  on 
their  prime  cost." 

From  Pensacola,  Pope,  in  the  early  summer  of  1791,  went 
inland  to  visit  McGillivray,  at  his  house  on  the  Cousee  Riveri 
five  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Tallapoosa,  where  together 
they  form  the  Alabama.  Tliis  half-breed  chieftain  had  an  upper 
plantation,  six  miles  higher  up  the  stream.  Here  the  traveler 
found  him  su{)erinten(liug  the  erection  of  a  log  house  with  dor- 
mer windows,  on  the  spot  where  McGillivray's  father,  a  Scotch 
trader,  had  lived  amid  his  apple-trees,  which  were  still  stand- 
ing. Poi)e  describes  this  tall,  spare,  erect  man,  with  his  large 
dark  eyes,  sunk  beneath  overhanging  brows,  as  showing  sigpns 
of  "  a  dissipation  which  marked  his  juvenile  days  and  sapped 
a  constitution  originally  deli(*ate  and  feeble.  He  possesses  an 
atticism  of  diction,  aidtnl  by  a  liberal  education,  a  great  fund 
of  wit  and  humor,  meliorated  by  a  j)erfect  good  nature  and  polite- 
ness." Poj)e  describes  his  host's  table  as  affording  a  generous 
diet,  with  wines  and  other  ardent  spirits.  He  i)ossessed,  as 
other  visitors  showed,  some  fifty  or  sixty  negro  slaves,  three 
hundred  cattle,  and  a  larj^^e  stock  of  horses  and  lesser  animals. 

Mc(iillivray  always  protested  that  he  did  all  he  could  to 
make  his  tribesmen  carry  out  the  treaty  which  he  had  made  in 
New  York,  but  that  he  failed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Spaniards 
among  his  eountrymcn.     *'  This  perpetual  dictator,"  ;is  Pope 
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yielded  to  Robertson's  apprehensions,  and  ordered  out  two 
companies  of  militia  to  protect  the  frontiers,  but  with  injunctions 
not  to  cross  the  Indian  frontiers.  In  the  same  month,  Robert- 
son himself  was  wounded  by  prowling  savages  while  at  work 
on  his  farm,  and  the  danger  seemed  serious.  Some  of  these 
marauders  were  Delawares  from  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and 
when  Robertson  complained  of  them  to  the  commander  at  New 
Madrid,  he  was  told  that  the  Spanish  authorities  could  not  be 
responsible  for  vagrant  savages  of  the  Spanish  jurisdiction,  if 
they  went  beyond  their  reach. 

Matters,  to  those  who  were  in  the  secret,  were,  at  the  same 
time,  far  from  satisfactory  for  the  Spanish  governor.  The  influ- 
ence of  Ik)wles,  as  a  rival  among  the  tribes  of  McGillivray,  was, 
to  the  mind  of  Carondelet,  dangerous  enough  for  him  to  arrest 
his  sway  by  treachery.  That  renegade  was  accordingly  invited 
to  New  Orleans,  only  to  be  apprehended  and  sent  a  prisoner 
to  Spain.  If  McGillivray,  in  whose  loyalty  Carondelet  had 
confidence,  had  thus  got  rid  of  an  enemy,  he  was  too  conscious 
of  his  own  waning  ascendency  among  his  people  not  to  seize 
eagerly  an  opportunity,  which  the  Spanish  governor  offered 
him,  of  leadership  in  a  new  confederation  of  the  Indians.  With 
characteristic  duplicity,  he  w^as,  at  the  same  moment,  flattering 
Blount  with  a  promise  of  leading  two  thousand  Creeks  to  a 
conference  with  American  agents. 

As  the  summer  went  on,  James  Seagrove,  the  Indian  agent 
of  the  government,  made  clear  to  the  authorities  at  Philadel- 
phia what  he  called  the  ^•simplicity  and  treachery"  of  McGilli- 
vrav,  and  was  in  turn  instructed  to  countermine  that  chieftain's 
influence  with  the  Creeks.  The  complicity  of  the  Spanish  in 
all  this  was  everywhere  believed  among  the  whites,  and  it  was 
a  (juestion  if  the  Spanish  governor  should  not  be  told  that  this 
intriguing  with  the  Creek  header  could  not  be  longer  borne. 

At  Mobile,  whose  defense  C\ar()ndelet  thought  of  more  impor- 
tance than  that  of  Pensacola,  the  Spaniards  held  Fort  Charlotte, 
and  there  was  another  armed  station  at  Pensacola.  Their  mili- 
tary oeeu])ation  extended  up  the  Tombigbee,  and  near  their 
Fort  Stephen,  on  that  river,  a  body  of  English-s]>eaking  settlers 
were  engaged  in  raising  indigo.  Tln^se  constituted  the  outpost 
of  S])anish  influence,  and  not  a  white  man  was  ])erinanently 
settled  between  them  and  the  Cumberland  reijicm.    Here  roamed 
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the  Cri'tiks,  and  id  the  early  summer  of  ll'^i,  it  wn»  kDowB| 
t)i:it  Spanish  enii)Muirti-s  wen)  passing  nnimig  iliese  India 
inciting  them  agaiimt  the  Aiiu'iieana,  rendering  it  ilifficall  fo*  I 
Elli(!»tt  to  Dialte  any  ppogrcus  in  running  Uii?  treaty  lin*-  iif  the  I 
previutis  year.     There  were  aiiw   reports  of   tf piuiiftli   trailcn  I 
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traffi<'kiug  on  American  soil.  Tliese  etorips  roachinj;  riijliirl 
phia.  •lefTt'rson,  in  September,  1792.  iir{:[vd  WaahiugtoB  M 
RUtliorize  counter  movements  on  Spanish  soil. 

The  S]uuiiBli  [)OBt«  ut  NuU^lioz  and  at  ChicksKiw  RInff  iai 
no  Hnrh  protection  from  barrier  trilics.  for  the  C'liivkaKawi  wm 
'  more  or  Icsh  friendly  with  tlie  ('uinberlnnil  |i«n>pli>.  who  wrt* 
likoly,  an  the  S{>Aninrd«  felt,  to  attack  tliuse  po<>tJL  feok 
were  arising  between  the  Cbickaaaws  and  tlie  f  rwlc*.  ukL  it 
case  of  a  S]mniH}i  war.  it  seemed  likely  tbnsc  trihoH  wonld  U  •* 
diffcn^nt  sides.  With  this  in  view,  the  Spanish  gurvmiirbklt 
on   May,  14.  17!<2,   brought   tngeth«r  r»pr«sentativ«t  of  tki 
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southei*n  Indians,  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  an  alliance  with 
them,  so  as  to  make  them  breast  the  American  advances.  When 
these  inimical  steps  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Span- 
ish agent  in  Philadelphia,  he  told  Jefferson  that  the  conditions 
naturally  arose  from  the  disputes  of  jurisdiction,  and  from  the 
umbrage  which  the  Indians  generally  felt  because  some  had  put 
themselves  under  American  protection. 

Almost  simultaneous  with  this  Spanish  treaty,  Blount  had 
once  more  met  the  Cherokees.  Little  Turtle,  their  spokesman, 
expressed  dissatisfaction  because  the  line  which  EUicott  was 
running  was  going  to  cut  off  their  hunting-grounds.  In  the 
conference,  no  farther  immunity  was  made  certain  than  that 
Blount  and  Pickens  and  their  party,  descending  the  river  to 
Nashville  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Chickasaws  and  Choc- 
taws,  would  not  be  molested.  By  September,  1792,  it  was 
feared  that  war  had  not  been  prevented,  and  Blount  was  ready 
to  let  Robertson  forestall  an  attack  from  the  Cherokee  towns 
by  marching  against  them,  when  it  was  learned  the  hostile  pur- 
pose was  dropped.  This  professed  forbearance  was  apparently 
a  ruse  to  disarm  the  settlers,  for,  on  September  80,  six  hundred 
Chickaraaugas  and  Creeks  dashed  upon  Buchanan's  Station, 
and  brought  war  to  the  settlers'  doors.  For  all  this,  Blount 
required  Robertson  to  maintain  the  defensive,  and  to  wait  for 
Congress  to  declare  a  war.  The  brigadier-general  of  the  east- 
ern posts,  Sevier,  had  little  faith  in  defensive  war,  and  when 
Blount  ordered  out  the  Watauga  militia  to  protect  Ellicott,  — 
wlio  was  so  far  favoring  the  Indians  as  to  leave  some  of  their 
villages  on  the  Indian  side  which  the  treaty  line  platted  with 
the  whites,  —  there  was  likelihood  of  a  general  war,  if  Sevier's 
dash  prevailed. 

While  the  Tennessee  rej^^ion  was  suffering  this  unoertaintv, 
the  movement  in  Kentucky  for  Statehood  had  resulted,  in  April, 
1792,  in  a  convention  at  Danville,  to  frame  a  constitution. 
This  was  the  tenth  coinin<j  togoth<»r  of  the  ]>eople  in  their  long 
striving  after  aut<moniy,  in  which  they  had  shown  a  marked 
st<»adiness  in  the  face  of  exeit(»ment.  Though  so  near  the  end, 
the  soberer  members  found  still  some  ground  for  alarm,  and 
Innes  ex])ressed  their  doubts  when  h(»  declared  some  uneasi- 
ness at  the  disposition  shown  to  put  the  work  of  constructing 
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their  fundamental  law  too  exclusively  into  tlie  liantis  of  ••plain, 
lionest  farint'i's/'  The  draft  presented  to  the  eon  vent  i<ui  \*:is 
the  work  of  (Jeorge  Nicholas,  the  representative  of  tlie  iwwvv 
comers,  rather  than  of  the  older  leadei-s  of  the  territ4>rv.  Tin- 
instrument  foUowed  on  broad  lines  the  Federal  C'on>titiititM:. 
but  made  tlic  principle  of  government  a  little  nu>iv  d<'m<Kr:tti( . 
It  gave  manhood  suffrage,  but  gave  no  recognition  of  pnKii- 
education.  Though  aUowing  the  possibility  of  emanci]uition.  ir 
saved  slaverv  bv  declarin<^  •'  all  men,  when  thev  f4)rni  a  sm-iiil 
compact,  c([ual/'  This  constitution  was  nititieil  in  Mav.  ainl 
Isaac  Shelbv  was  made  the  tii'st  governor. 

Kentucky,  *'  more  extravagantly  desiTiWd  than  any  otli»  r 
l)art  of  the  I'^nited  States,"  as  one  observer  said,  was  conmioitiy 
thought  at  this  time  to  c<mtain  perhaps  seventy  t Ik »nsa ml  wliiu-. 
and,  when  the  blacks  were  included,  the  over-c<mfideiit  <'arrinl 
the  population  much  higher.  In  the  ]>oastful  talk  alnuit  foix-in,' 
the  Mississippi,  it  was  not  infrequently  held  that  there  w»ir 
thirty  thousand  m(»n  in  the  new  State  eai)able  of  bearing  am:*. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Spanish  stotHl  in  (ln*ad  i)f  mimi*' 
ebullition  of  passion  which  would  hurl  a  large  force  ag:iin-r 
their  settlements  <m  the  Mississip])i,  and  the  Kentuekians  Mfn? 
s]M)kcn  of,  in  c<mnecti<m  with  the  Cuml)erland  s*»ttlers,  as*'rr*t- 
less,  ])oor,  ambitious,  and  capable  of  the  ^niost  daring  enter- 
prises," and  Carondelet  was  fearful  of  their  ultimate  atteni]>t* 
to  cross  the  Mississippi.  In  Kentucky,  more  than  in  Tennes-if. 
the  p<>])nlation  was  being  tempered  by  the  arrival  of  stiine  gentlt- 
\'irginian  stock  among  them,  and  was  passing  out  of  the  ir> 
clioatc  roughness  of  a  pioneer  condition,  though,  np  to  a  vrrv 
rci'i'iit  tiiin',  (\H>])er,  the  traveler,  was  probably  right  in  siiyiii," 
th.it  no  p:irt  of  Kentucky,  exce])t  a  few  miles  round  Ij«»xin;:Ti^n. 

w:i<   |)rrtVrtlv  safe   Frf>m   Iixlian  rsiids.     The  vietorv  i»f  W:i\n<' 

•  •  •  • 

\n:i-  nipitlly  having  it-i  effect,  in  remlering  the  Wihlernos  Ki«a«i 
^\\U^  without  a  mounted  guard,  and  little  was  bt»giiniing  to  U- 
In  Mid  ni  :i-.-Midts  on  tlic  anned  paeket-boats  of  the  Ohio. 

It  w;i<  r^tiinatril  that  tlu»  emignition  fn>ni  the  sottletl  ]«•»:• 
ti'Hi'^  nt"  till'  States  ^nst  of  tlit»  mountains  to  the  west  wa-i  i»- 
•  •'•iiir  fi  nil  foitv  to  liftv  thousand  a  v^ar;  but  Kentiiekv  «•»• 
ii«»t   mttiii::   Ji«»w  the  share  of  it  which  she  formerly  did.     Tl-* 

^    I)-        \        II-     '■  'I  >|-.  f-iM-uiiiv:  riiliii  HirkiT*ii  l»rirv  map  of  Kmtncky.  i»  fri-B '* 
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confusion  of  land  titles  tln*ough  ovtTlapi»ing  grants  and  shiftless 
recording  was  doing  nnich  to  ri'pel  the  thrifty  farmer.  I^ii^rr 
bodies  of  emigrants  went  by  the  northern  routes  and  sto|t|h-(l 
in  tlie  Ci(Miesee  eountry,  where  perhaps  the  climate  was  in»t  *•• 
inviting,  but  the  soil  was  nearly  as  rich,  and  ther«*  were  U-tt«  r 
nu'ans  of  taking  produce  to  nuirket.  The  opposition  of  Niiv 
York  laws  to  aliens  hohling  lands  was  working,  ln)\vever,  somr 
<U»trinu'nt  to  settlenuMit  within  its  lK>rdei*s.  The  enterj>ri'^'  A 
Pennsylvania  in  opening  roads  and  canals,  and  bringing  xww 
regions  in  th '  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  into  tx-cupancy.  \%:i- 
anotlier  impediment  to  Kentucky's  increase.  Th<*  ti'eat\  «'t 
(ireeneville  in  (piieting  the  northwest  was,  moreover,  briii.;iiip' 
the  n»;rion  north  of  the  Ohio  into  <liivct  rivalry. 

Kentucky,  nevertheless,  still  had  great  advantages  in  rich  aiiil 
enduring  soil.       Everywhere   the  winter    rotte<l    the  autuiiin  > 
leaves,  and    in  the   s})ring  there  was  clean   turf    bencalli  tlif 
trees.     A   Kentucky  farmer,  with  ])erha])s  ])ardonabIe  warmth, 
told  William  Priest  that  he  was  obliged  to  plant  his  land  >ix 
or  seven  years  with  hemp  or  tobae<*o  before  it  was  >ut!icifiiily 
])oor  to  bear  wheat,     (irass  givw  with  a  surprising  rankut'.v'^ 
Clover  grazed  the  luu'ses'  knees  as  they  gsdloped  through  a  >*:* 
(►f  blossoms.     Oaks,  locusts,  and  beeches   spn-ad  t«i  enonn«»U'» 
sizes.       Where    the    trees   would   shade    his  cix>i>s,   the  fanii»r 
cle:u'c<l    his  gnuuid,  whicli  meant  that  he  cut  the  trunks  tw«» 
feet    above  the  soil,   and    grublK»d  out   what   was  lH»twe<*n  tb-- 
mm  Hated  boles.      If  a  seaboard  farmer  travcrstMl  tin*  comitn. 
tliev  i)ointed  out  land   that  would  yield  one  lmndn*d  buslicU  ••■' 
r.iiii   to  the  acn',  an<l  everywhere  the  crop   was  fi*i>ni  tiftv  t-' 
el- lit \.  «ir  three  times  what  the  New  Englander  luul  Um-u  ii-ii 
to.     ( 'i  r^rco'iir  ^aid  that  '' a  Imndretl  families  barelv  exi>ii!i: 
in   >oiin'   part^  of  Scotland  will   hei*e  in  six  years  cauM*  an  ai- 
iiini    4-\])nrtati(»n   of  ten  thousand  bushels  of  wheat."      .\:::r.ii- 
-  luilni/lii-   tih-  i-ompDiicnt   ])arts  of  the  ]N>pulation.  lie  si;k* 
••  (  )!i!    i.t"    iu.]\«-   families  of  emigrants  of  each  country,  p-inr- 
.ill\    -.vt'ii   >i'.ii.-li   will    >in'eeeil,   nine  (lennan,  and  four  ln*i» 
I  lii     *-*.•■. ?.|i   ;i!r  triiL:.il  aiid  laborious,  but   tht»ir  wivo  caiin  •: 
\"'1'    -'    Ii.iil    a-    (ii'iinaii    women.      The    Irish   b>ve   Xi\    driuk 
i'l'i    '"    I'l.triil.  ami  -.mim  taki'  tt>  the  gun,  which  is  the  ruin  "t' 
♦  ■  •. »  I  \  1 1 1  i  1 1  _: . 

TIm'    I.iwl.--   jnti|li-aey   of   the   l>ortIer,  which    the    Irish  hjui 
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done  so  much  to  maintain,  and  that  assimilation  of  traits  which 
entangli^x  the  evils  of  the  savage  with  the  vices  of  the  white, 
was  now  beginning  in  Kentucky  to  disappear.  The  rogue  who 
stole  horses  and  altered  ear-clips  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  was 
less  often  seen  in  the  town.  The  bankrupt  from  the  seaboard 
was  sooner  Huspecte<l,  and  was  the  less  likely  to  gather  the  idlers 
at  the  trading-stores.  The  hunter,  with  his  torn  moccasins  and 
dingy  leggings,  his  shirt  blood-stained,  and  his  coon-skio  cap 


raf^^il  and  greasy,  still 
and  salt,  and  cntitt'd  Ali 
visits  were  le*(  frequent, 
a  life  which  had  gri)wii ; 
pcred  by  barter,  jjavc 
devised  the  cnttin;;  of  I 
to  supply  the  need  (if  s 
Iji'xlngton,  tohl  Wansci 
fortunes  in  trade.  lie 
with  less  than  X:iOO  a) 
now  (1794)  worth  .i;:!0.i 
assume,  and  that  lacc  '. 
founding  of  Hlount  (.'<j 


came  tn  the  settlement  for  his  jwwder 
'hael  :uid  Pat  to  the  frontiei's  ;  but  his 
,  and  he  did  not  linger  to  make  i)art  of 
iway  from  him.  The  storekeeper,  ham> 
the  tone  to  the  comuiunity,  while  he 
S|iiiiiish  (lollarK  into  triangular  eighths 
uiall  .liauge.  The  Itev.  John  Hurt,  of 
-  that  Keiitueky  was  the  place  to  make 
instaiii-cd  two  men  who  started  there 
nice,  and  by  keeping  store,  they  were 
)0<l.  They  were  Sroteh-lrish,  one  might 
liail  just  iilanteil  some  new  seed  in  the 
Hegi'  elose  by  Knoxvillo.  now  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Tennes-s**.  in  ihe  oi>cn^  Iviru:  xm  the  4«>uth  ot  Kr-u 
tiicky  and  shannij  nio*t  of  its  ohankccensdos.  B«jch  rH-i..n> 
wf'n;  aniinaterl  hy  one  ct>ntr»:ll:!i^  impoLse  in  dwir  »*Liim>  »ij»»[x 
the  fn,'e  navigation  of  the  ML»i.?«ippi. 

On  Dfceni^KT  0,  1T(*1.  the  Spanish  minlscrrr  intiuiat«-ii  t«» 
J<-ff<;r.*wm  that  the  authorities  at  Moiirid  wen?  reatlv  t.»  :i>at 
for  th<;  .s<;tth,'inent  of  thtrir  di-sputes.  ?*hort.  an  the  Ha;r>*.  w.i-i 
din*ct<*<l  to  join  Camiiohael  in  Madritl.  On  .raniiarv  'J.'..  ITlC 
.l<*f!'«;rsoii  informed  the  Spanish  minister  that  chr  oiuiiUiU- i  •!!»  > 
had  been  apjN>inte<l.  and  on  Mari.-h  1^  their  in'itnii-ti«»n'*  ut-rv 
nr;i<Iy  for  IranMuission.  Tlir  trend  of  •Trffrr^)n"'i  arjmnifr.r  in 
lliese  direetioiis  was  tliat  Spain,  in  the  treat}-  «»t  Janiiarv  «M. 
17H.'5,  had  agreed  to  restore  without  o«»ni{vnsation  all  n*»rTli  of 
iJl  of  hititude,  —  the  line  of  earlier  charter*,  pnvlaniatiijn'*.  :in«l 
treaties,  -  and  that  the  Unitetl  States,  bv  the  Tn-atv  of  Iiiii**- 
pen<lenee,  recfived  the  rights  ni  England  north  of  that  pandU 
and  that  tlir  bounds  of  the  secret  claiL*e  of  the  latter  tn-aiv 
wen*  not  a|>])liea]>le  because  Kngland  had  not  obtaine«l  Fli>ritl:i. 
ji^  nii;^ht  liave  l»een  the  ca*^*,  in  the  treaty  with  Sjviin.  A^  t" 
tht'  n:ivi;;;ation  of  the  Mississippi*  that  had  Iteen  conceileil  l\v 
S I  Klin  to  ICngland  in  the  treaty  t»f  1T*>3.  and  the  Unitetl  Star** 
had  snecee^h'd  to  the  rights  of  ( treat  Britain.  Further,  the  ri^i.: 
ti)  ii^f  thr  niouth  of  a  river  belonged  by  the  law  «»f  nature  :in«i 
of  n:itions  t<»  tlie  <MMintry  holding  the  upjx^r  waters,  autl  ilii* 
li.'hl  w;is  not  <'onij>lete  without  a  jwrt  of  de{Hi>it.  A  riiil:". 
J«  (Vri-^iin  runtt'udrd,  was  n<it  to  be  confoundiHl  with  a  i:r.iiit 
iii:i«li-  ti>  the  nio^t  r.'iv<n*ed  nation,  and  stood  indepi*ndent  of  a;:^ 
:i  imiirMt.  If  Spain  asked  any  eoiui>ensation  for  the  ivno*- 
i.«ii,  til--  rMiiiiMi^>it»ners  were  instruct^Hl  to  offst»t  such  a  tleuun«i 
l.\    :i   rhiiiii  of   (l:iniai:es  for  nine  vcars  of  exclusion  fnmi  tlu' 

I  I \ <  r. 

rill  !'•■  w.i-  in  tho  ei)un<'i]*;  of  the  President  not  a  little  ili^* 
•  I.  •nil  lit  :i^  to  \vh:it  eonce<^sions  it  might  1h*  well  in  th«*  <'n«l  t<< 
iiiiK- ,  :i .  w.i^  to  br  »'\]MM'tetl  where  JeflFeraon  and  Haniilt'»n 
\M  I.  id  I  hi-  riirjr  of  .'id\  i'^er«<.  lianiilton  w:is  nion*  urgent  tlun 
III  ii\:il  lor  .l.l:i\  inn'  :i  war  with  Spain,  though  ho  siiw.  a^*  all 
liiii,  tli.it  :i  rontJii't  \\as  inevitable  in  the  end,  unless  the  p*iu! 
1..11I1I  lie  i-aiiiiMJ  li\  nei::otiation.  lie  urged  an  alliance  with 
i  n-  land  a  ^  likei\  to  ward  otV  an  outbreak.aml  thought  it  I'ouU 
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be  made  for  England's  advantage  by  rectifying  the  northwest 
boundary  line  in  a  way  to  throw  some  portions  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  within  British  territory.*  This  accorded  with  de- 
mands which  England  had  often  hinted  at,  and  made  later  in  the 
negotiation  with  Jay,  as  serving  to  make  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  1782  intelligible,  inasmuch  as  a  right  to  navigate  the 
Mississippi,  as  that  treaty  gave,  with  no  access  to  it,  was  imintel- 
ligible.  Jefferson  firmly  objected  to  the  alienation  of  any  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  on  any  conditions.  Ham- 
ilton claimed  that  exigencies  might  easily  sanction  it.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  aroused  the  antipathies  of  the  two  antagonistic 
factions  into  which  the  American  people  were  rapidly  dividing, 
and  Randolph,  as  a  sympathizer  with  the  French,  fell  readily  in 
with  the  views  of  Jefferson,  while  Knox  sided  with  Hamilton. 
In  New  England,  at  this  time,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  found 
on  a  poll  that  a  withdrawal  from  the  Union  was  more  in  favor 
than  an  alliance  with  France  against  England ;  and  Timothy 
Dwight,  the  president  of  Yale  College,  was  so  confident  in  this 
sentiment  that  he  supposed  that  ninety-nine  New  Englanders 
out  of  a  hundred  held  it.  Washington  carried  a  steady  hand, 
and,  though  much  inclined  to  take  part  with  Hamilton  against 
Jefferson,  he  told  his  cabinet  that  an  English  alliance  for  this 
end,  giving  the  British  a  foothold  on  the  Mississippi,  was  a 
remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 

The  year  1793  brought  new  disturbing  elements  into  play. 
On  January  21,  news  of  the  execution  of  Liouis  XVI.  had 
reached  New  Orleans  only  to  arouse  in  the  French  Creoles  their 
hitent  republican  sympathies.  This  alarmed  Carondelet,  and  he 
began  strengthening  the  outworks  of  the  city,  and  laying  out 
sc'henies  for  an  extended  defense  of  the  province.  The  French 
sympathizers  were  closely  in  touch  with  the  agitation  already 
manifest  among  the  Kentucky  discontents,  and  there  were 
rumors  of  a  projccttnl  descent  of  an  armed  flotilla  directed  to 
unseat  the  Spanish  autlioritics.  It  was  known  on  the  seaboard 
that  letters  were  passini»;  to  Tom  Paine,  now  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly  in  Paris  ;  and  two  ])ersons  whom  we  have 
alreaily  encountered  were  su])posed  to  be  movers  in  these  mis- 
chievous schemes  against  S])ain.  One  was  Dr.  O'Fallon,  not 
suppressed  by  the  failure  of  his  Natchez  projects.     The  other 
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was  (ieorpfe  Kogers  Clark,  seeking  with  his  sliatteiiHl  ent'r;:)  t-i 
einerp^  from  what  a  conteinporarv  observer  <*allecl  "  a  j»rofi»uinl 
shiiuher  for  upwards  of  four  years."  Jeflfersoii  s««ii«'  time 
before  had  written  to  Innes  that  "no  man  alive  rwuni  Chiik 
higher  than  I  did,  and  would  again  were  he  to  Ikhmhih*  omi- 
more  what  I  knew  him." 

In  view  of  these  re]M>rts,  already  cinnilating,  the  Presidi'iii- 
cabinet,  on  March  10,  determined  on  issuing  a  ])r<Hdama(ii<!i 
against  any  such  warlike?  demonstration  towards  Spain.  :i!i«i 
A\'ayiie  was  instruet(Ml  to  throw  troops  into  Fort  Massai*.  s*t  ;i* 
to  intercept  any  armed  invadei*s  of  Spanish  teiTiti»ry.  While 
the  President's  advisers  wei-e  considering  if  the  French  lirv.i- 
Intion  had  annulled  the  obHg:iti<ms  of  the  l'nite<l  States  i-* 
Fr:inc(»  under  the  treaty  of  1778,  Genet,  tlie  new  n)ini>i*r 
of  thi'  French  Kcpublic,  armed  with  thn^e  hundii'tl  blank  cmiu- 
missions,  as  was  ri»pt)rted,  arnved  on  April  Jf,  1793,  at  Charli";- 
ton,  on  board  a  French  frigate.  lit^fore  he  left  Carolina,  In* 
began  issuing  his  commissions  to  cruisers  against  the  cneinits 
of  France.  Philadelphia  newspapers  of  April  contained  Uith 
the  I^-»*sidcnt*s  ])roclamation  and  notices  of  ( tenet's  arrivini:  in 
that  city.  During  May,  1703,  that  arrogant  visitor  was  issiiinj: 
otlicr  commissions  and  enjoying  the  excitement  and  jubilatii>n 
with  which  his  coming  had  lx»eii  hailed.  Jefferson  grew  warm 
in  speaking  of  *•  th»'  old  spirit  of  177G,  ivkindling.  The  ne^A"- 
]>:»pcrs  from  Boston  to  Charleston,"  he  said,  *'  pn>ve  this,  aii'i 
cvni  the  monocr:it  pa])ers  are  oblige*!  to  publish  the  most  furi- 
ous philip])ics  against  Kngland."  JcflTerstm,  again  in  a  lettiT  t.» 
Mnnror,  rJunc  4.  assorts  the  jH^ople :  "The  old  Tories  joiiuil  l*) 
niir  nn'icli.int^.  who  trade  on  British  capital,  and  the  idle  riiL 
:n«'  \\'\\\\  \\u'  kings.  All  t)ther  descriptions  with  the  FnMirlu 
M.iili-nij.  writing  to  .IcfVtTson  of  the  Presidt»nt's  pnK*lania(i>>:'' 
*•  imiMHi-tiiiitionMJ  "  aixl  "  ])usillanimous,"  as  the  hitter  Udiri-ii 
it.  -;ilji  :  *•  It  i><  inortifving  that  i\\v  President  Alioiild  have  aii^- 
tliMiu  ti»  :i|ipr«-ln'iul  fi-nm  the  nucccss  of  lil>erty  in  another  c**- J ^'• 
i?\.  -iiiii  III-  owt'^  his  prriniini'nce  to  the  hikhvsa  of  it  in  I  • 
<''.*ii,  '  rii»'  l*i«-ijlrnt  di-iieganled  the  aspersions  and  f«»«i'i 
<-iiiiii<>it   iM   I  I.'iinihdii'^  <'OMn*N('N. 

( It  lit  I  \\;i-  -III. II  j)I:iimiiii;;-  to  give  ecdiercncy  to  the  |i:is>i«»r«^ 
.(111  :iil\  -ji  tiling  ImniumI  tin-  mountaina,  uiuler  the  iiiflnen«v  «»t 
llir  intl;iiimuiti»i\  di^ru'^-^ion'^  of  the  Jacobin  elulis«  which  Fivn«fc 
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adherents  had  been  forming.  A  Frenchman,  sojourning  in 
Philadelphia,  became  his  willing  tool.  Andr^  Michaux,  a  man 
of  scientific  attainments,  had  before  this  been  selected  by  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  to  explore  the  valley  of  the 
Missouri  in  order  to  find  a  short  and  convenient  passage  to 
the  Pacific.  ^^It  would  seem  by  the  maps,"  as  his  proposed 
instructions  read,  ^^  as  if  the  river  called  Oregon  interlocked 
with  the  Missouri  for  a  considerable  distance ;  "  and  in  popular 
conception,  as  evinced  by  Morse's  Geography  of  1794,  the  two 
rivers  were  not  kept  asunder  by  any  mountain  ridge.  Michaux 
was  directed  after  reaching  the  Pacific  to  return  by  the  same  or 
some  other  route,  and  to  avoid,  both  in  going  and  returning, 
the  Spanish  settlements.  The  Spanish  had  always  jealously 
guarded  their  trade  in  the  Missouri  valley,  but  had  so  far  only 
partially  succeeded  in  keeping  the  British  out,  and  the  next 
year,  Carondelet  was  complaining  that  the  London  fur  com- 
panies operating  in  this  region  were  making  a  hundred  per 
cent,  profit.  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  subject  of  complaint  by 
Dorchester  that  English  traders  were  interfered  with  even  when 
a  hundred  miles  and  more  away  from  Spanish  posts. 

This  unfruitful  project  of  the  Philosophical  Society  fell  in 
opportunely  with  the  interest  in  westward  search,  which  was 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  geographers.  Vancouver  had 
gone  to  the  Pacific,  in  1791,  with  instructions  looking  to  his 
sailing  east,  perhaps  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  by  a 
supposable  passage,  which  might  in  some  way  be  found  to  con- 
nect with  the  Atlantic.  In  April,  1792,  he  had  reached  the 
northwest  coast.  On  May  11,  ensuing.  Captain  Gray  in  the 
I^>st<)n  ship  "Columbia,"  following  Vancouver's  track,  had 
found  what  the  latter  missed,  and  had  entered  and  ascended, 
for  some  twenty  miles,  a  great  river  which  he  named  after  his 
ship.  It  was  in  part,  by  virtue  of  this  exploration,  tliat  the 
United  States  ultiniattdy  aasnnuMl  jurisdiction  over  this  river's 
course  for  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles,  till  by  the  treaty 
of  1846,  the  upper  tbrt'C  Inindred  miles  was  given  over  to  Brit- 

N<yrB.  -  TIk*  map  on  the  following  two  pagofl  in  from  tlie  Spaninh  Arcliives,  prootired  by  Mr. 
CUrencf  W.  Bowen,  and  «iven  to  Hiirvard  ('oll«*irf  Library.  It  im  a  section  of  an  Idea  Tajwyrojica 
df  lot  AUoM  drl  Missifipi  y  dtl  Mixsouri,  Afio  <Ie  ITHTi,  with  corrections  to  1704.  The  British  and 
Spaniah  flags  show  stations  of  thoHO  ih>o])I«>h,  and  tlie  dotted  lines  are  the  Knf(Iish  trading  routes. 
The  small  si|uare8  are  trading  Rtiitionit.  Tho  triangular  ones  are  nomadic  tribes  ;  the  round  spots 
are  fixed  tribes.  It  shows  the  SpaniHti  notionH  regarding  the  conuecUou  of  Lake  Superior,  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  HudHon'H  Bay. 
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isli  control.  The  tributaries  of  the  Columbia  atlil  six  liumlntl 
additional  miles  to  its  navigable  waters.  Some  three  hundnni 
and  fifty  thousand  squart?  miles  of  its  valley  sends  its  dniina^i* 
ultimatidy  to  the  sea,  beyond  whei*e  Vancouver  saw  the  forbiil- 
ding  surf  which  kept  him  from  entering  the  riv«*r,  and  enoii;:b 
of  this  vast  area  lies  south  of  the  49^  of  latitude  to  make  a  lif- 
teenth  part  of  the  total  area  of  the  present  United  Siatv'i. 
Tliis  territory  was  a  factor  in  American  civilization  liardlv  coin- 
j>rehended,  when  Michaux  was  contemplating  an  effort  to  rearii 
that  region  overland. 

Tlie  Spaniards,  under  Galiano  and  Valdez,  had  already,  in 
17*^-,  abandoned  the  si»arch  for  a  passage  from  tlie  Pacific 
through  North  America  ;  and  it  was  left  for  an  English  advi-n- 
tui-er,  Ak'xander  Mackenzie,  to  be  the  first  to  traverse  tlii* 
great  valley  from  the  inland  side.  In  June,  1793,  Macki-n/ie 
was  at  the  crown  of  the  Kwkies,  known  as  Peace  Kiver  pasv 
lie  here  hit  upon  the  fii-st  easily  traversable  route  over  x\w 
mountains,  north  of  tluit  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Gila,  an<I  \w 
liad  bern  the  tirst  white  man  to  stand  when*  the  waters  part«tl 
f(»r  tlu'  Atlantic  and  for  tlie  Pacific.  On  July  22,  1793,  he  cut 
his  iiam«'  ow  a  rock  ovc^rhanging  the  sea,  in  latitude  53  21'  iu 
r>iitish  Columbia.  Thus  within  ten  years  from  the  time  wlun 
Kniilaud,  bv  the  trcatv  of  Paris  (1782-83),  confined  liers«lf  m 
the  north  i)f  the  (Ireat  Lakes,  her  flag  Iiad  been  carried  to  the 

Pacific. 

Wliilc  this  Kiiglish  piimeer  was  thus  appntacliing  the  >ea. 
Miihaux,  his  would-bt»  rival,  had  abandone<l  the  role  «if  an  ex- 
pl.urr  t\»r  that  of  a  ]>olitical  intriguer.  Falling  under  the  iiitlu- 
riuf  «»f  (icnrt,  ht»  had  h'ut  himsi»lf  to  the  Jacobin  S(*henies.  and 
tn  t'urthrr  their  western  plans,  (lenet  had  asketl  Jefferson  to 
r«Moi;ni/c  Michaux  as  a  consul  of  France  to  reside  in  Kentucky. 
Tlii'^  ]»rojrct  failini:.  the  French  minister  devised  for  his  new 
:j1I\,  ^till  }»n'>«'rvinu  tin-  api>earance  of  a  scientific  wandertT.  i 
ilii.'ct  mis'-inM  to  the  western  ]MM»ple.  On  July  5,  he  slumtHl 
tn  the  >»eretai\  «»t'  statc  tlu»  instructions  under  wliieli  it  wa> 
|)iMi))n^iMl  tliat  Mieliaiix  should  act.  There  was  no  €*onceahuent 
in  tliis  diMimient,  atid  it  wa«»  luddushingly  declared  that  Micliaui 
\\;i^  to  lai-e  fioMi  the  Kcutuckiaus  a  force  to  attsick  New  Or- 
I.  aii>-,  and  wa<  al^o  Xo  >end  an  atldress  to  the  French  in  (^inatia 
tu  riM'  and  throw  otY  the  Hn'tish  yoke.     There  was  some  reserve 
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in  the  fuct  tbat  the  proposed  invading  force  was  to  rendezvous 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  outeide  of  American  jurisdiction, 
and  in  this  Jefferson  recognized  a  prudent  provision.  He  was 
incautious  enough,  however,  to  give  Michaux  credentials  to 
Governor  Shelby,  and  others  were  obtained  for  presentation  to 
Clark  and  Wilkinson. 


Mii-Iuiiix's  journal  of  his  western  progress,  giving  for  the 
niKst  part  his  scienlitic  (Oiscvvatioiin,  has  been  odited  by  Charles 
S,  Sargent  in  the  J'l-Ki-ft-iliiiijx  nf  the  American  Phili>s<>)>hical 
Sorii!ty(ia89>.  It  giv.-s  s.niiotliing  that  the  botanist  finds  of 
use,  but  the  historiiin  <;('ts  in  the  i-ecord  oidy  stray  glim))se3 
of  this  agioit's  real  basim-sH. 

The  movement  had  all  tin'  effrontery  whieh  went  with  Genet's 
acts.     This  emissary  toUl  ^^'allsey,  the  traveler,  at  a  later  day, 
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that  all  he  did  was  not  beyond  what  those  who  couimissiont'tl 
him,  Koland  and  Brissot,  exjK'cted  him  to  do,  and  this  was  to 
the  end  of  embroiling,  if  possible,  the  United  States  in  a  war 
with  England  and  Spain.  Genet  further  openly  prui^osed  ti> 
Jeffei*son  that  he  eould  depend  on  two  leadei's  in  Kentucky  t*» 
march  an  army  of  liberators  to  New  Orleans,  and  cine  of  ilwiiv 
was  Cieorge  Rogers  Clark,  who  in  the  pi*evious  Fehi-uary  had 
written  to  Genet,  offering  his  services.  It  is  said  that  tin* 
agents  of  Genet,  who  carried  west  the  commissions  under  wliirh 
Clark  was  to  act,  were  accredited  by  letters  from  John  lirowii. 
who  hail  been  involved  in  Wilkinson's  earlier  schemes.  The?* 
leaders  had  asked  (xenet  for  an  advance  of  il3,000,  but  that 
minister  did  not  iind  it  convenient  to  furnish  such  a  sum.  Tli«' 
grand  aim  of  all  was  to  set  up  Louisiana  as  an  inde|)endent  alh 
of  both  tlie  United  States  and  France. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  Michaux's  itinei-an'  vt»ry  ch>s«'ly. 
On  August  14,  he  left  Pittsburg,  and  on  the  24tli  he  ni<KimtI 
over  the  miserv  of  a  small  remnant  of  his  countrymen  n»inain- 
ing  at  (ialli]M>lis  ;  and  at  Limestone  he  left  the  river  ft>r  tlie 
interior  settlements. 

»Iust  at  this  time,  the  S])anish  agent  in  Philadelphia  gave  thf 
President  information  of  the  pro]>osed  ex)>edition  of  Clark,  aii'l 
JetVerson  was  instnu'ted  to  warn  Shelby  to  be  on  his  guanl: 
but  tlie  Kentucky  governor  was  either  timorous  or  a  synijia- 
thizer.  and  lie  replied  that  he  knew  nothing  of  any  such  v\- 
])e<litioii.  In  Se])tember,  Michaux  was  at  Lexington  ami  at 
I>Mn\ille,  and  had  various  conferences  with  those  to  whom  h» 
li:ul  takrn  letters.  On  the  17th,  he  saw  Clark  at  IjOuisvill«. 
^\lln  ]>rof»'SMMl  to  bi'lit've  that  the  seheiiie  had  Ihh'II  al^andonot. 
ii  was  so  lnn«^^  siner  he  had  heard  anything.  The  failiirt^  to  f-r- 
u:inl  the  nmnev  whieli  had  been  aski'd  may  have  had  Mimethin;: 
to  «ln  with  Clark's  ii;norane«'.  ami  with  his  picturing  the  tliftiiul- 
tl«'^  ill  the  path.  Theie  were  better  pi'Os]>et*t8  when,  in  Oetol»r. 
^iniM'  nn»n«  V  was  nM-eixrd,  and  the  blank  cominissions  eaiiif  t«* 
jiainl.  (  )m  <)itolnr  i;.  Mirhaux  liad  rt'tumetl  to  I>anville.  Hi* 
j<»mn:»l  i^  \\i.\\  |»rnvokin«_jly  meagre:  but  Colonel  (leorgc  Nifk*- 
\a^  atl\ain'»il  a  plan  of  having  a  Frem'h  fltH^t  first  s«»ize  thf 
niniith  •»!*  thf  Mi<>-i->i|»pi.  and  this  force  having  dtvlar**il  ih*' 
rinintiN  1* Vi'iH-h.  tlu"  Aiiiei-icans  were  to  lie  invitecl  to  des«vD»l 
th»-  riviT,  il^htinu  thrir  way  if  it  U'canie  necessary. 
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The  federal  government  was  now  (October)  so  far  alarmed 
that  Jefferson  wrote  to  the  backward  Shelby,  directing  him  to 
use  military  force  if  the  courts  were  powerless  to  stop  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  St.  Clair  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  hold 
some  militia  in  readiness.  On  November  6,  Jefferson  repeated 
his  injunctions  to  Shelby,  and  asked  him  to  remember  that  the 
government  could  best  settle  the  Mississippi  question  by  ne- 
gotiations then  going  on.  On  the  next  day,  St.  Clair  wrote  to 
Shelby  a  letter,  which  was  probably  to  reach  him  in  advance 
of  the  other,  telling  him  of  the  gathering  of  French  officers  at 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  urging  him  to  act  promptly. 

Meanwhile  rumors  of  the  Jacobins'  intentions  were  reaching 
Carondelet  in  an  exaggerated  form.  His  alarm  increasing,  on 
January  2,  1794,  the  Spanish  governor  dispatched  a  letter  to 
Simcoe,  giving  that  British  commander  at  Detroit  the  extrava- 
gant stories  which  had  reached  New  Orleans.  Carondelet  in- 
formed him  that  a  million  dollars  had  been  raised  for  the  expe- 
dition under  Clark,  who  had  undertaken  to  raise  five  thousand 
men  for  the  enterprise.  He  i)ointed  out  how  it  would  be  for 
the  interest  of  England  that  Spain  should  secure  a  foothold  in 
the  Illinois  country.  Simcoe  later  (April  11)  replied  that, 
while  he  agreed  with  the  views  of  Carondelet,  there  was  no 
chance  for  his  cooi)eration,  since,  indeed,  with  Wayne  prepar- 
ing for  an  advance,  the  Canadian  governor  had  enough  to 
occupy  him. 

Three  weeks  l>efore  Carondelet  had  written  this  anxious  let- 
ter, Michaux,  returnin<^  from  the  west  through  the  Holston 
country,  had  reached  Philadelphia  (December  12,  1793),  and 
in  a  month's  time  he  was  conferring  with  Brown  and  Orr,  Ken- 
tucky members  of  the  House,  *'  on  the  disj)ositi<m  of  the  federal 
government  and  the  execution  of  (leneral  Clark's  j)lan."  This 
was  on  Jannarv  12, 1794.  On  tlie  24th,  Miehaux  sent  1^400 
to  Clark,  —  so  j)itiful  the  contrast  with  Carondelet's  supj>osed 
sums,  —  and  wrote  lettci-s  to  his  Kentucky  friends.  1^'fore 
these  missives  reached  Clark  and  his  friends,  this  American 
*'  g<*neral  of  the  le<^ion  of  the  French  Ke]>ublie  *'  had  valiantly 
published  in  T/ir  (^cntincJ  of  thv  Xorth  If"c,s^  a  ])aj)er  printcil 
at  Cincinnati,  on  January  2"),  his  pro])osals  for  raisin*:^  tr<K)j>s, 
—  two  thousand  were  talked  of,  —  ])romising  each  one  thou- 
sand  acres  of  land,  two  thousand  if  they  served  a  year,  and 
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three  thousand  if  for  two  years.  They  were  also  assunil  of  a 
due  share  of  all  lawful  phmder.  It  was  understood  that  tin- 
<;eni?ral  was  gatherin*^  Hatboats  at  the  falls  for  a  jubilant  vi»y- 
:ige  down  the  Mississippi. 

Jefferson,  who  more  and  more  luul  found  himself  outside  th^ 
President's  eonfidenee,  had   at  the  o])ening  of  the  year  wiiii- 
ilrawn  from  his  advisers  to  «^ive  place  to  another  repuhliivm. 
Randolph.     The  «j^overnnient,  after  all  its  efforts  to  4diei-k  tlii^^ 
western  nu»V(»nient,  had  felt  sensihlv  the  weakness  of  Sli.'|li\, 
whose  eievatiim  had   not   induced  to   render  him  eon>ervati\f. 
riie  letters  of  the   Kentueky  <^overnor  to  Hand(»Iph  <*ontiiui»'«i 
to  he  eouehi'd  in  the  lan<i^ua«^e  of  evasi<m.      Insteail  of  i^i^ij';; 
adhesion   to   the  recpiests   of   the   <^overnnient,   he   preferretl  !•• 
dis(!uss  the  un(piestionahle  rights  of  the  west  to  the  navig:iti-'ii 
of  the  Mississi])pi.     He  went  on  rej)eating  the  tales  <»f  SjkiiiI^Ii 
instigation  of  the  Indians,  whieli  went  without  siivini; :  hut  lit- 
si  lowed  no  patit^nee  with  the  government's  efforts  to  aeet»niph'»lj 
hy  peaceful  di]>lomaey  the  results  which  he  wished  for. 

The  aninio.^ity  in  Kentucky  against  the  government  ^.i* 
in»lee<l  undisguised,  and  Shelby's  eoui'st?,  with  the  sup]>i»rt  "t 
pojndar  sentiment,  was  in  contrast  with  the  assiduity  of  I>li>iin! 
in  rennessee,  wlio  supported  KolK»rtson  in  cInM'king  all  syn»|» 
toins  of   re:ietion.      In    K*»ntuckv,  eveiT  action  of  tlie  a4lniini<<^ 

«  ft 

t  rat  ion  was  scrutinized  for  a  sym])tom  of  inimical  ]u*(Hlis|>4»<*itit>ii. 
:ind  tiu^re  w:is  good  grouutl,  it  was  thought,  for  appn'ln'n>i«»ii. 
when,  in  April,  1704,  it  was  announce<l  th.it  #Iav,  an  enemv  ■•! 
wi'Nteni  iiiter4'>ts,  had  b(»en  selectetl  for  the  missiim  to  Kn.'- 
1:mhI. 

A•^  t!ir  sjning  ])rogressed,  then*  was  an  incrt*asing  anxiety  in 
i;t»\i  rimient  eiiclrs.  Wolcott  believ(»4l  that  an  ex|NMlition  li:t«l 
;i!  iM  1\  >t:irte»l.  Lettei's  from  St.  Clair  ci>nfinue<I  the  '*ti»ri''* 
..t  ill.-  r\rit«'d  e<niditiou  in  Kentucky.  He  repeated  to  tin*'-'' 
iit.ir\  ot"  •^1:ltr  ilir  nniiors  which  he  had  heard  of  a  Frt»nch  ri»v: 
I  •  r..;'.j.fi:it.'.  -  -  doul»tli'*^s  tlu»  s])ivading  of  XielioLLs*s  \i»»-- 
II. •  \\i'.»t.  «»f  JiUiT^  lu  Clark  from  the  eastern  Jaeobins  |i:iv*irj 
I  r.M,.;!i  ill.-  liiiMU«»t'  :i  riTtain  '*  Monsieur  Micheau"  at  I-<e\iu;:- 
i'"i.  :-  il  ili.li  -j.tHMi  l,;„l  Imm-u  sent  to  (Mark. 

^5.  *  Mil.  1 1 II I  i  III:  tli.<f  d:l^'^.  was  often  writinff  to  Washin-'t"!- 
"I  '!i-  I'll  •■  II  ii'ii-  I'. •lulinmi  nf  the  western  eountr\'.  Ho  thou::iit 
li.,!:    ilii     jirlti-li  \\«i-.*  intriguing  with  i*ertain    Keiituekians  t*^ 
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force  that  region  into  a  Spanish  war ;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time 
confident  that  if  the  United  States  and  Spain  drifted  into  a  con- 
flict, England  would  be  found  on  the  side  of  Spain,  as  Caron- 
delet  and  Simcoe  had  proposed.  Spain,  he  contended,  had  good 
reason  to  tremble  for  the  Mexican  mines,  and  Carondelet  was 
urging  the  better  fortifying  of  the  line  of  the  Mississippi.  It  wa^ 
certain,  in  St.  Clair's  view,  that  Carondelet  and  some  leaders 
of  opinion  in  Kentucky  were  in  accord.  Morgan,  in  St.  Clair's 
judgment,  ^^  possessed  a  very  great  degree  both  of  activity  and 
insinuation,  and  is  not  much  restrained  by  principle,"  and  was 
depended  upon  by  Carondelet  to  lure  emigrants  over  the  Mis- 
sissippi. In  another  of  his  letters,  St.  Clair  represents  that 
Morgan's  ^^  exertions  are  turned  to  Kentucky,  where  there  are 
a  very  great  number  of  people  who  have  been  disappointed  in 
obtaining  land,  and  are  ready  to  go  to  any  place  where  it  can 
be  easily  obtained.  Many  will  make  the  experiment.  If  it 
continues  to  be  one  of  their  maxims  to  prevent  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  the  situation  [New  Madrid]  directly 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  seems  not  to  be  ill  chosen  with 
a  view  to  it.  The  Spanish  commanders  on  the  Mississippi  are 
also  assiduously  endeavoring  to  induce  the  ancient  French  in- 
habitants to  abandon  their  coimtry,  and  they  have  succeeded  with 
great  niunbers."  St.  Clair  recommends,  as  a  corrective  of  this, 
that  the  government  should  sell  its  lands  on  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Illinois  at  low  prices. 

During  the  preceding  summer.  Genet's  doings  had  become  so 
high-handed  in  every  way,  both  in  his  aims  at  the  west  and  in 
similar  but  abortive  eflForts  to  attack  Florida  from  the  side  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  —  where  probably  there  was  some 
popular  enthusiasm  for  the  venture,  —  that  even  JeflFerson,  then 
in  the  cabinet,  had  seen  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  his  pesti- 
lent influence.  So,  on  August  15, 1793,  he  had  written  to  Morris 
in  Paris,  to  demand  that  the  French  Republic  should  recall 
its  minister.  On  the  arrival  of  Fauchet,  as  Genet's  successor, 
the  western  expedition  was  countermanded,  and  on  March  29, 
1794,  Randolph  wrote  to  the  Kentucky  authorities,  saying,  *''  The 
present  minister  of  the  French  Republic  has  publicly  disavowed 
and  recalled  the  commissions  which  have  been  granted."  In 
the  fear  that  the  Jacobin  threats  in  the  west  would  involve  the 
country  in  a  war  with  Spain,  a  bill  had  before  this  been  intro- 
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cluctHl  into  CongresH,  calling  for  the  raising  of  25,000  men  fi»r 
the  defense  of  the  southwest,  but  on  Fauchet*8  (lisavowal  nf 
further  ineitiMueuts,  the  bill  had  been  withdrawn.  It  was  mmhi. 
however,  clear  that  the  passionate  appeals  at  the  west  wnnl<i 
take  some  time  to  losi'  their  effi*(*t,  and  the  government  ht-aril 
with  some  alarm  that  subscri]>tion8  were  still  pledgc-tl  in  I>'\- 
iu<;tt)n  for  money,  and  that  the  President's  proclamation  wa-  \u 
many  phiees  suppressed.  On  May  24,  when  a  convention  ^a\\i' 
ercd  at  Ijexington,  the  Jacobin  fever  still  ran  high,  and  it  i»:i^ 
h(>liHHl  by  the  tone  of  the  Keut^icky  GwLfttt,  In  June,  C^'i- 
gi-ess  made  it  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  for  a  eitiz»'ii 
to  enga«:^e  in  any  hostile  enti^rprise  against  a  foreign  stat**.  :i 
provision  s4M)n  to  be  fui-ther  onforcetl  in  Jav*s  treatv.  Wh»-n 
the  Jac*obins  s)>oke  of  it  now  as  aimed  at  the  French  synipa- 
thi/ers.  they  were  not  ])leascd  to  be  told  that  it  had  been  al-^ 
a  provision  of  the  treaty  with  Fnmce  in  1778. 

A  (Comparison  of  the  views  of  Hamilton  and  Jtandoljdi  at 
this  time  sIkiws  how  the  two  ant«igonistic  parties  of  the  cabinet 
wen*  brought  into  pretty  close  conjunction  in  their  apprelien- 
si(»ns.  Hamilton  wrote  to  Jnv«  in  Mav,  1794,  that  the  naTi- 
g:ition  of  the  Mississippi,  if  secureiL  will  be  **an  infinit«-Ij 
stron^r  link  of  union  l>etw(H.*n  the  western  country  and  the  At- 
lantie  States.  As  its  preservation  will  depend  on  the  naval 
ifMuinM's  of  the  Athintie  States,  the  western  country  cannot  but 
fi-rl  tliat  this  e>sfntial  inteiv>t  de]K*nds  on  its  remaining  firuih 
uniti'tl  with  them."  Kaiidolph's  letter  was  addressed  t4i  Jeffer- 
>i>u.  in  An:^nNt  :  **  The  ]H-opIe  of  Kentucky,  either  con  town  in:; 
or  i:^iioi*:ini  of  th«*  eous«*(pienct*s,  are  restrained  from  ho!«tility 
l>y  :i  ]>:irk-thivatl.  They  demand  a  conclusion  of  the  nep^tia- 
ti.'ii.  ^*V'A  r:itoi:«irieal  an'iwerfn»m  S|i:iin.  .  •  •  What  if  the  p«v- 
•  riiiM*  lit  of  Kfiitiii'ky  **h«>u]tl  f«>n*e  us  either  to  support  them  in 
-•  •  i:  li'^TiiiTi*"*  :ii::iin'*i  S]iain.  or  to  disavow  and  renoanct*  tbeiu. 
\\  1  tT  rlii-  iifiiMiit  ^^ith  S)  u  in  would  not  be  war  with  S]i3iD 
I  }.•   l«>]<]>In^  ofY  lit    Ki-iitueky  from  the  Union  is  div»J- 

;*■.'.  M  j<!:iTf.  'Xt  I!  it'  it  ^liiiuld  not  attach  itself  to  sitm? 
;.■.^.:."      ri:.T>-  ua^  iii«1«-*«I  \\  stH^g  apprehension  that 

!    :   ^    ■   *i 1   ill  •liT.tTijlIni:  the  Kentuckians.     Sim- 

•  .  w '  ;•■    :-.  tIi.    L'l.i*  ot   Trade  (Septemlier  1»: 

-  I-  !«:•■•.!  1 1..^:  :t)  *.•%>'  half  the  inhabitant^  <«i 

i\      '  .  ,  .    »     i  .%.-:•  :u  u.ir.:'«  :ir>'  aln^atlv  incliDcd  to  a  o>d- 
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nection  with  Great  Britain."  Thurston,  a  Kentucky  obsever, 
had  just  before  written  to  Washington  that  a  powerful  faction 
was  scheming  to  place  that  country  under  British  protection. 

With  these  suppressed  murmurings  threatening  to  become 
open  shouts  in  the  autumn  of  1794,  we  need,  before  passing  on 
to  the  fulfillments  of  1795,  to  turn  back  to  the  spring  of  1793, 
and  watch  other  ominous  signs,  which  made  these  two  years  in 
the  southwest  exceptionally  trying  in  their  precarious  condi- 
tions, since  there  was  no  question,  in  which  the  relations  of 
Spain  and  the  United  States  were  involved,  that  did  not  inti- 
mately concern  the  danger  of  an  Indian  war.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment could  never  be  safely  unprepared.  When  it  was  de- 
termined in  May,  1793,  to  reinforce  the  federal  troops  in  this 
endangered  region,  the  government  possessed  abundant  evidence 
of  the  complicity  of*  Carondelet  in  the  unrest  of  the  Creeks,  and 
it  is  now  known  that  he  vfiis  strenuously  urging  his  government 
to  let  him  band  all  the  Indians  in  the  interests  of  Spain.  Jef- 
ferson sent  the  proofs  of  Carondelet's  intrigues  with  the  tribes 
to  Carmichael  at  Madrid.  The  better  to  learn  exactly  what 
was  going  on  in  New  Orleans,  where  branches  of  American 
conmiercial  houses  were  become  not  uncommon,  JefFerson  was, 
in  May,  1793,  looking  "  for  an  intelligent  and  prudent  native  " 
to  reside  in  that  city,  while,  under  cover  of  business,  he  could 
get  opportunities  to  spy  u])on  the  intentions  of  Carondelet.  In 
June,  the  government  had  learned  that  1,500  men  had  l)een  sent 
from  Si)ain  to  Louisiana,  and  that  Spanish  ix)8ts  on  the  upper 
Mississip])i  had  been  strengthened.  A  few  days  later  (June  23), 
he  wrote  to  MiuHson  of  tlie  "•'  inevitableness  of  a  war  with  the 
Creeks,  and  the  probability —  I  might  say  certainty  —  of  a  war 
with  Si)ain."  Some  Ohio  traders,  who  had  gone  down  the 
Mississippi  in  their  fiatboats,  and  had  returned  to  Philadelphia 
by  wati»r,  were  at  tlic  sann*  time  interrogated  by  Knox  for  in- 
formation, and  at  tlie  close  of  the  montli,  Jefferson  was  in  pos- 
session of  new  evidenee  of  Spanish  instigation  of  the  Creeks, 
which  he  transmitted  to  Carniicliael.  Later  on,  the  administra- 
tion was  urged  by  Ci(»or<:;ians  and  (Carolinians  to  authorize  the 
mobilizing  of  four  or  iWr  thousand  militia  under  (xeneral 
Pickens  to  attack  tlie  (^-ccks  in  the  autumn.  Tlie  government 
hesitiited  for  fear  of  provoking  a  S])anish  and  perhaps  an  Eng- 
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lish  war  ;  and  uj)oii  the  project  of  seiuliug  a  seeret  a*::ent  t*>  tliv 
Clioctaws  to  induce  them  to  join  the  Chickasaws  apiin.^t  thr 
Creeks,  and  so  distract  tlie  hitter,  the  cabinet  was  ttivitlod. 
Meanwhik^  Jvobertson  was  furnishing  arms  t4>  the  Chiekas;iws. 
and  wlien  Caroinhdet  remonstrated  with  the  govenuneiii  at 
Phihulelphia,  the  tie  in  the  cabinet  vote  enabled  them  to  dfn\ 
rendering  any  aid,  and  to  assert  that  their  influence  was  fur 
l)eace. 

In  eastern  Tennessee  there  was  less  ivstraint.  Everv  is>n»' 
of  the  KiKKi-rillc  (hnvttv  clamoreil  for  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  Creeks.  Some  of  that  tribe  crossing  the  rivi-r  in 
Septendier,  Sevier  nuistered  his  militia,  and  drov**  them  hark 
by  a  midnight  attack,  ami,  foHowing  them  to  their  viUaiii*. 
burned  them,  and  laid  wastt*  their  fields.  This  was  Si'vii-i* 
last  Indian  eami)aign,  and  it  bnmght  jwace  to  the  borders  i»l 
east  Tennessee.  Th(»  invasion  of  the  Indian  territory  had  Uvn 
in  di'iianee  of  the  orders  from  Philadel])hia :  but  Andrew  .lark- 
son,  thi'ce  years  hiter,  then  a  new  reju'esentative  from  Tenni— 
si'e,  succeeded  in  getting  the  general  government  to  ri'imburst* 
the  h)cal  authorities  for  tlie  cost  of  it. 

Washington,  in  addressing  Congn^as  at  the  end  <»f  the  ve:u 
17!>'5.  tidd  them  that  tlie  Chiekamaugas  were  still  uneasv.  aihl 
di)ubted  if  anything  like  a  steady  i>eaee  could  be  maintaln«d 
witli  the  southwestern  tribes  till  there  was  some  svsteni  "f 
(»rgani/ed  tratle  witli  them  arranginl,  to  prevent  the  pnivm-.»- 
tious  to  whicli  tliey  w(»re  at  pres<*nt  siibjeetetl.  lie  adtle«},  in 
another  speech,  that  if  the  Civeks  were  to  Ih»  sustained  bv  tin- 
S  J  mulsh  in  their  ehiinis  to  bound  on  the  Cunil>erland.  anil  it 
the  :mth(»rities  at  New  Orh^ans  ))ers]ste<I  in  a  riglit  to  arl-i- 
traie  between  tlie  United  States  and  the  Indians  inhabitin.; 
Aiiieriean  teriitory,  it  was  clear  that  an  issue  must  eonie  witli 
Sjiain.  lie  informed  Congress  that  he  had  »ent  a  niesst^mrer  i-' 
Maili'id  to  learn  how  far  the  government  .it  Madrid  sustai!i«-i 
( ';ir«»iidelei  in  tlicM'  prcten^ii»ns. 

A  ie\ie\N  .if  the  iie\t  vcar,  171*4,  shows  lift  pretty  nnieh  th'' 
>;iMii-  I  iiinrili^Mmi-  eunilitioiis  on  this  sfuithwestoni  Ininler.  Tlw 
eliirt  |i.r|.l.  \ii\   \\a>  in  the  fact  that  the  ]rreH|N>nRibh'  fn»ntiir^ 

"*^      '         i       .  .  ,       -.       M  t|-    ■•  tl  .■  T.  iiin-i^f  triiviTiitii^nt.  hy  0«>nl.  I>.  Smith  an.!  .'iVr*      • 

1        .  r.  li  t-l>  it'l.i.i.  I7:>.V     It  ^llOw•  lhi>  IimUmi  UmniB  t«  tW  Trni»«»" 
'      N.-...il.    .iii<l  tl.i'  eiiiiiU'iUiiil  M'ttlemrnU.    Cf.  th*  ina|i  in  Krt.r»  i«- 


■\  wiei'okcc^ 
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inru   (*iins(>(l   iiiurh    of  tlio   iniscliiL'f.       La    ItochcfiMiraiilt-I^ian- 
(M)urt,  who,  :i  little  later,  wriit  through  this  4Miuiitry.  fomiij  it 
•"  allowc*!  on   all  sidfs  that  the  whites  are   in   the  wront:   t'Uir 
tinuvs  out  of  live."      Unfairness  in  traftic  had  driven  tiie  Indliiii 
trade   largely  from  the  (ieorj^ian  border  to  IVnsaeola.  anil  th»- 
lawh'ssness  of    \\\i\    l)orderers    in    ineitini;  the   eninitv  i»f   '•••in* 
thirty-live  tliousand    Iinlians,  now  sn]»])osed  to  l»e  the  ennd»iiiiii 
nnnd)ers  of  the  Creeks,  Cheroke4*s,  and  CluH't^iws,  threw  a  M-iinii-. 
res|Knisil)ility  npon  the  Americans,  whatever  may  have  he«n  ih*- 
eoniplieity   of   tlie   Spaniards.      These   tliirty-iive    tiiou-oaiid   I:j- 
ilians  were  said   tt)  be  able   to  show  twelve  thousand  warrioi>i. 
old  and  vonntr.  and  the  mastery  of  the  Creeks  was  indieateil  1\ 
their  fnrnisliini:-  nearlv  half  of  this  tiijhtin":  force. 

The  eondilions  wliieh  :^enerally  prevailed  wrre  tliat  tlie  ("li»  v- 
oket's  wt»n»  the  j^eneral  rovers  now  phinderin<:;  t»n  tlie  biirdiM-*^  "t 
(  arojina  and  ( ieor<>-ia.  ni)W  on  the  north  a^^ainst  the  C*innlM'rl:iiii 
settlers,  under  the  leail  usuallv  <»f  the  h>eal  ('iiiekamauu':*'*.  "f 
joiiiin^"  in  combined  onsets  on  tlie  Chickasaws.  Tlie  i'reek*  i* 
their  nund)ers  stren;»thened  almost  every  assault,  Tlie  Kh*^- 
taws,  iH'arer  tlie  Sj»ani*»h.  at  New  Orleans,  did  not  >i»  ofr.n 
a])pear,  except  by  thcii*  strolling  bucks.  Hack  of  it  all  w:i*.  .i" 
tile  Americans  btdieved,  and  doubtless  with  rii»:ht,  the  inthifii'*' 
of  ( 'aronili'h't  and  his  aj^ents.  It  was  said.  ]KM'haps  in  exai:::«r:i- 
tioii,  that    thr  Sj>Mni>^!i  lar^^esses  paiil  to  these  tril»es  wrre  s«iii..- 

iliin*'  like  -^."i.Vono  ;i  ve^r,  a  sum  nearlv  thet^oual  of  the  rcv»:i:i' 

■  •  .1 

n)'  Ltiiiisiana.  The  Indian  confederation  was  brokfu  bv  r!.* 
fi  i«'ndlin»>s  nf  the  (hiekasaws  for  the  whites,  an«l  it  was  Can:.- 
di-l<-i  -<  t-nn^tant  aim  to  n*nd  this  somewhat  titfid  alliauci*. 

\\  liilr  tlii>  was  the  ob^tatde  in  the  way  of  the  Spani-h  l'"^- 

•  iiiiH".  th«'  nr:ii»"-i  rfprr-irntative  of  the  AineritMU  L:*>virinn»  :i*. 
I'll 'imi.  Ml  Kiiowiili-.  was  «iuite  as  much  tried  to  carry  «»ur  tl' 
i  I:  1 1  III  :  ion-  .ii  ihi'  ^♦■rntary  of  war  to  i>reyent  iinauthi>ii/-^i 
I*:  I'  K-  :ii.«l  ni;dl:ttiv«*  inioatls  by  the  American  >rttlcr'«.  b- 
'  ■  :'!';;_•  '>\  IT'U.  it  :ippe;ired  to  the  ti^rritctrial  asseniMv  .•: 
K-     ■.'.:!. ■    !ii..i    -'i>-!i  ri-^tr.-(iiit  was  no  |on<;er  judicious.  :i:]d  tih) 

•:i' .:  »;.,.  -.  !i,  i.ii  •^iiNriinnent  b»rop«»n  war  with  thrCiirk-- 

•  •    •'     M   •■.  l»'M  ■:-  K  II.:  i.porh'il  in(\>nijn»ss  w  bill  for  an  ••!?•:!• 

'  i!  =!   '  .  i    I  :.:;:i-i    'in-  (  r''i'k>  and  Cherokees.      In>ti-.id  •' 

= '■:    i;.   I\!«'\    \ti\    -•on   «-ntertaine(l    a  deputation    ■ 

'        ■    ..■  ■      ..!    Til!.  1-1"  l|ili!  I.  :tnd   reopened  the  «|iioMion  ^^  ''.^' 
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boundaries  which  had  been  established  by  the  treaty  of  July 
2,  1791.  They  complained  that  the  line,  as  marked,  was  as 
crooked  as  Blount's  heart,  and  insisted  upon  a  straight  one 
which  would  have  sacrificed  simdry  white  settlements.  The  old 
line  was  left,  however,  to  be  amended  a  few  years  later,  and,  as 
a  peace  offering,  Knox  agreed  to  add  $5,000  worth  of  goods 
annually  to  the  largess  the  Cherokees  had  already  received. 

In  September,  1794,  the  federal  government  not  acting 
promptly  in  giving  ])ermissiou  for  an  active  campaign,  Robert- 
son ordered  Major  Orr  to  march  with  five  hundred  mounted 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  militia  against  the  lower  Cherokee 
towns.  A  small  body  of  federal  troops,  who  were  ranging  in 
the  mountains,  joined  the  expedition.  Orr  left  Nashville  on 
September  7,  and,  guided  by  a  young  man  who  had  been  a 
prisoner  among  the  Chickamaugas,  he  took  a  circuitous  moun- 
tain path,  and  on  the  13th,  swooped  down  upon  two  Indian 
villages  in  succession,  and  killed  seventy  of  their  defenders, 
having  only  two  of  his  own  men  wounded.  Blount  and  the 
federal  government  complain  of  the  disobedience  of  orders,  but 
the  Niekajiick  expedition  —  as  it  was  called  —  was  too  necessary 
to  l>e  made  a  subject  of  serious  complaint.  The  Indians  soon 
sued  for  peace,  and  as  in  the  case  of  Sevier's  expedition,  Rob- 
ertson's prompt  action  brought  peace  to  the  frontiers  in  that 
part  of  the  territory,  and  in  a  similar  way,  as  in  Sevier's  case, 
the  insubordination  was  later  vindicated  by  Con^jfressional  ap- 
proval. On  Deci'uibt'r  8,  Washington  informed  (Congress  that 
lK)th  Creeks  and  Chorokees  had  confirmed  existing  treaties,  and 
had  restored  j)risonors  and  jn'operty.  He  added  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  ])eace  was  hazarded  by  the  constant  and  wanton  mur- 
ders of  tribi^snien  committed  along  the  Georgian  frontiers.  Ed- 
mund Pendleton  shortly  aftt'rwards  (December  30,  1794)  drew 
tli4»  President's  attention  to  the  impolicy  of  the  largess  system, 
an<l  no  doubt  s])ok('  the  truth  when  lie  said :  '*  The  old  counsel- 
ors among  tlie  Indians  will  ])rofess  to  be  at  ])eace,  and  continue 
to  rt^ceive  their  annuity,  wliile  their  younic  men  continue  their 
deprechitions,  and  tiie  others  will  say  they  cannot  restrain 
tlMin."  The  gift  systi»in,  niulonbtcdly,  as  Washingtcm  saw,  had 
this  objection;  hut  the  Prrsidont  could  not  bring  himself  to 
beli<'v<»  that  the  trihcs  did  not  in  justice  demand  some  recom- 
|)ense  for  the  injury  whicii  had  heen  done  them. 


cnAPTp:R  XXIV. 

PINTKNKY's  TKEATY    and   the    KKNTrCKY    IXTKKirE. 

1 795-1  im 

ALTH()i'(iH  wlieii  Jefferson  left  the  eii-ele  of  the  Prt»si«lent\ 
advisers  :it  the  oi)eninj;  of  1794,  the  movement  of  the  feiK-ral 
<i:ovornment  for  Ji  treaty  with  Spain  on  the  basis  of  a  frtM*  navi- 
<;ation  of  the  Mississippi  had  taken  sha]>e  lookinjj  to  the  a|v 
pointnient  of  a  s])eeial  commissioner  to  Madrid,  it  was  not  till 
the  follow in<^  autumn  that  the  choice  of  such  an  agent  was  mtj- 
onsly  considered,  and  then  it  was  Patrick  Henry  who  was  ilif 
selection  of  the  President.  Henry  refused  the  trust  on  ac<»ouiit 
of  his  precarious  health,  and  it  was  not  till  NovemlnT  24  tliai 
this  preliminary  motion  was  effected  hy  the  transfert»nce  «>f 
Thomas  Pinckncy,  then  in  London,  to  the  court  of  Madriil. 
This  done,  Washington  hastene<l  in  Deeenil>er.  1794,  to  allay 
tht'  continued  irritati«m  of  Kentucky  by  writing  to  Innes  that 
tin'  initiatory  sti*i)s  for  a  treaty  with  8]>ain  had  Ikhmi  maJi*. 
On  F»0)ruary  IT),  179;*),  Randolph  instrueti»d  Monnn',  then  in 
Paris,  *' to  srizc  any  favorable  moment "  to  bring  the  MisM*- 
si|)]n  question  to  an  issue.  IVfore  Monroe  could  have  reeeivr«l 
tli«M'  ill  jmu't ions.  Tom  Paine,  in  the  convention,  tried  to  seizure 
tlir  lu'lj)  of  France  by  proposing  that  the  freedom  of  that  rivrr 
>lM)nM  1m'  Iliad*'  a  ci»ndition  of  jvace  between  Fi-ance  and  Spin. 
'I'lir  tiTMtv  iiiadt'  bv  Jav,  however,  was  too  offensive  to  Fniiitv 

•  ft  * 

i.»  iM:ik«'  Iht  rcpiTsrntativcs  anxious  to  abet  any  mtt'reNts  o{  ilif 
\ni»'iir;in  lJ«jniMir,  Tht'v  wcn»,  moreover,  aggrie  veil  at  In-in;^. 
:i-  ilhv  tlionulit.  ratluT  4*avalii'rlv  tivated  in  not  l>ein«;  earh  in- 
l'.i!iii--.|  ot"  ilif  j)r«»vi«»i(Hi>  of  the  Jay  treaty.  It  was  nine  or  ti-n 
iMM!i!!i^  .-lit*'!'  thr  III  mors  of  its  c<mditiouH  reached  them  iN-fun'. 
ill  :l  •  iiiiiMMiii  of  IT*.'-'>.  tlM>  .Vmericau  |)apcrs  brought  them  the 
t".  =  :i  i.\i  I't"   ili«-  irr:itv. 

\\  :;lir   I  It II-.   In    \\u'  :ip]>ointinent  of    Pinekney,  the  neg«>tia- 
ii"ii-  Will'  t:iiil\  iniiiiunratrd  in  K  u  rope,  the  old  question  of  I  hf 
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Yazoo  grants  was  revived  in  a  way  threatening  new  complications 
with  Spain  by  foi*estalling  the  decisions  of  the  negotiators.  All 
efforts  of  holders  under  earlier  grants  to  effect  some  compromise 
by  consolidation  had  failed,  and  the  whole  matter,  in  the  autumn 
of  1794,  had  seemed  doomed  to  oblivion.  But  as  matters  now 
stood,  there  were  four  claimants  somehow  to  be  reconciled  before 
these  Yazoo  projects  could  be  put  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  Spain 
still  claimed  to  latitude  32"^  30',  and  her  claim,  it  was  supposed, 
would  be  pressed  with  Pinckney.  The  federal  government  con- 
tended that  the  treaty  of  1782  had  given  it  the  right  to  this 
contested  region,  and  this  right  had  been  in  part  strengthened 
through  the  cession  by  South  Carolina,  in  1787,  of  that  long, 
narrow  strip  lying  between  the  extension  of  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Georgia  and  the  south  line  of  Tennessee,  unless  indeed 
that  strip  had  been  included  already  in  the  "  territory  south  of 
the  Ohio.''  Against  this  claim  of  the  United  States  (jeorgia 
had  rested  her  ease  on  the  royal  commission  to  Governor 
Wright,  and  the  federal  rejection  of  her  cession  of  the  country 
in  1788.  Counting  upon  her  rights  as  Georgia  understood 
them,  her  legislature  had,  in  December,  1794,  regranted  some 
thirty  million  acres  for  #500,000,  at  a  price  of  about  1|  cents 
an  acre,  to  the  four  companies  which  had  been  the  earlier  recijv 
ients  of  the  region,  and  this  hill,  amended  in  some  respects  to 
suit  the  governor's  views,  became  by  his  signature  a  hiw  on 
January  7,  1795.  Thus  passed  to  the  control  of  these  com- 
panies a  large  pait  of  the  present  States  of  Alabama  and 
Mississi[)pi.  These  eompanies  under  their  new  names  were  the 
Upper  Mississij)])i  Coinpaiiy,  which  received  a  re<;:ioii  in  tlie 
northwest  extending  twenty-five  miles  south  of  the  Tennessee 
boundary  ;  the  Tennessee  Coni])anv,  which  obtained  nuieh  the 
same  area  as  was  given  to  it  in  1789  :  the  (leorgia  Mississippi 
Company,  which  covered  tlu*  southwestern  region  ext(»nding  from 
31"  18'  to  32  40' north  latitude:  and  the  (ieorgia  Company, 
the  largest  of  all,  wln^-li  r^M-eived  seventeen  million  acres  lying 
between  32^  40'  and  »U  ,  hut  v\\<>\  of  th(»  Toml)i<;l)ec  Kiver,  its 
southern  line  runnini::  upon  the  'Hst  parallel.  Its  extension  east 
and  west  was  from  tlie  Alabama  Kiver  to  the  Mississippi.  It 
was  HO(m  discovered  that  every  vote  but  one  in  the  legislature 
which  had  made  these  im]>eiial  <;;rants  came  from  members  in 
one  or  another  of  tlu?  (M)m panics,  and  cries  of  corruption  were 
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niised  in  all  quarters  of  the  Stati?.      It   turned  out  also  that 
many  tV(h»raI  and  state  ottieials  were   eoniplleated  in   th«»  l»ii>i- 
ncss.     The  terms  of  the  grant  ma<le  the  huuls  fret'  fri^ni  taxa- 
tion, antl  when  settled  they  were  t^)  be  entitled  tt»  rr|»ri*srnta- 
tion  in  the  le«::islature.     That  the  governor  had  not  vetotnl  tin- 
act  was  thought  to  have  heen  due  rather  to  his  roniphifcnrv 
tlian  to  any  j)eeuniary  connection  t>f  his  own  with  tlu*  ntca^Ht'. 
There  was  a  lio}>e  that  a  constitutional  ctmventitm  which  m;is 
summoned  for  the  followin*::  Mav  would  he  ahle  to  ritcht  tlif 
wron^r ;  hut  the  same  interest  which  had  swerveil  the  Iei:i'»l:i- 
turc  from   rectitude  prevailed   there,  and  the  question  was  n-lf- 
gated  to  the  next  legislature,  where  there  was  nt»t    the   saiii*- 
chance  tliat  the  grantees  could  be  protected.     General  flaiiu'> 
rlackson,  who  was  in  the  federal  senate,  it'signed  his  station  !•• 
be  elected  to  the  cominj;  leiHslature,  and    he  carried  a  n's«'iii»i- 
ing  act  through  tliat  body ;  but  ultimately  all  innocent  purclui'- 
ers  from  the  eom])anies  were  duly  protected. 

Such  a  scandal  further  invalidating  titles  of  lands  still  in  ili^ 
])ute  with  Spain  was  an  unfortunate  conjunction  at  this  sta;:** 
of  the  negotiation  at  Madrid,  antl  it  is  not  ])erhaps  surpri>iiu' 
that  Carondeh't,  on  the  Si>anish  side,  sought  further  to  arn^t 
an  amicabh*  si'ttlement.  lie  had  alreadv  made  some  sh«»w.  h\ 
ceasing  to  incite  the  Indians,  in  actpiiescing  in  the  diplomaii<' 
movrmcnt  :  but  in  tlu*  uncertaintv  attending;  the  nem>tiations.  ii< 
]\',u\  determined  to  siM*ure  the  long-sought  vantage-gnmnd  in  Kfii- 
tucUv  which  Si)ain  ha<l  alwavs  desiivd.  He  was  not  nnniiii>i- 
I'ul  of  the  chance  that  the  Kentuckians  in  tlieir  n»stlesMi»'>* 
MHLiht  yirld  cither  to  France  or  Kngland,  and  was  not  quite  >ur» 
\\hii'h  cvrnt  Spain  shonhl  most  tlistrust.  The  Jacobins  in  tli*' 
I'uitrd  Slat'S  had  already  begun  to  J  day  U)hui  tlie  patriittii* 
inipnl^r^  (»}'  tlicir  couq)atri(>ts  in  I^ouisiana,  and  h«*  IkmI  fouiiil 
hnihll'ill^  urgiiii:  them  to  rise  against  their  Spanish  o]»pn»>?-'r' 
ciirnl:niic4  in  New  ( )rl«*ans.  Thcsi*  s;une  incendiary  ap|v:4l* 
.••iiii  1:1-1  id   \\\r  --rivih'  r()u<lition  of  the  FriMich  I'retJes  with  li>'' 

iii'il ill  Kriitiicky,  and  warned   the  Fn»ncli   I^uiisianians  I*' 

4'\;>>  •  1  :in  riinhMi  ilmilLi  to  aid  them  in  their  n'volt. 

N.  w  ( >i  It  ;iijN  ;it  tliis  tinii*  was  not  well  i>n»pared  to  with^^taixi 
:i  ,::.Tu'i-  ;i--:inh.  (  ollot.  a  Freut'h  military  t>hscrv<*r«  vlii tin 
•.\<  I:;!-.  ■  :ili«;i.l\  i  iM'oMiit«-riMl.  and  who  was  arrested  latt»r  !•> 
(  .iiohii' 1<  1.  dt-^ciibrd   its  t'oit^  as  diminutive  and  Itadly  plao^l 
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to  wanl  off  an  attack  from  without,  though  they  might  prove  to 
be  sufficient  to  quell  a  revolt.  This  last  had  probably  been  the 
governor's  purpose  in  ])lacing  them.  Five  hundred  men,  sword 
in  hand,  could  carry  any  one  of  them,  as  Collot  claimed,  and 
the  guns  of  each  could  be  turned,  when  captured,  upon  the 
others.  None  of  them  coidd  hold  more  than  a  hundred  and 
lif tv  defenders.  The  seaward  defenses  of  the  town  were  better. 
Fort  Plaquemines,  eighteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, was  indeed  settling  on  the  piles  on  which  it  was  built ; 
but  its  parapet  was  eigliteen  feet  thick  and  lined  with  brick. 
It  had  twenty-four  guns,  smd  could  house  three  hundred  men, 
though  only  a  hundred  were  now  in  it.  The  land  within  range 
of  its  guns  was  not  practicable  for  any  protection  to  the  be- 
siegers, and  the  river  at  this  point  was  twelve  to  fourteen  hun- 
dred yards  wide. 

The  province  of  Ijouisiana  was  just  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  a  commercial  future,  and  if  the  money  which  was  spent  on 
largesses  to  the  Indiana  could  be  turned  to  internal  improve- 
ments, this  business  j)r()gress  C(mld  be  easily  developed.  The 
culture  of  indigo  had,  owing  to  a  blight,  been  largely  aban- 
doned, but  a  more  important  industry  was  just  developing 
in  the  reintrodu(;tion  of  the  sugar-cane.  An  Illinois  Creole, 
Etienne  de  Bore,  on  his  plantation  six  miles  above  New  Orleans, 
ha<l  shown  such  a  success  in  its  growth  that  in  a  few  years  the 
prochurts  incn»ase(l  to  five?  million  pounds  of  sugar,  two  hundred 
thousand  gallons  of  rum,  and  two  hundre<l  and  fifty  thousand 
gallons  of  molasses.  Ahnost  coincident  with  this  new  agricul- 
tunil  development,  Eli  Whitm^v,  by  the  invention  of  the  cotton- 
gin,  which  under  tlie  law  of  April  10,  1790,  he  had  pati»nted 
on  March  4,  1794,  had  eauscd  the  exportation  of  cotton  to  ad- 
vance enormously,  from  two  hundred  tliousand  pounds  in  1791 
to  cijjliteen  million  ]>ounds  in  1800.  Collot,  who  had  not  found 
the  Whitney  invention  in  o])erati()n  in  1795,  sjiid  that  the  seeds 
were  still  separatetl  by  a  e()arse  mill,  which  breaks  the  fibre  and 
diminishes  its  value  a  (juartrr,  but  he  adds,  "  A  better  machine 
has  been  introdu(?ed  int^)  the  Fnited  States,  whi<»h  is  no  doubt 
susceptible  of  greater  jx-i-feetion,  and  the  cotton  has  aln»ady  re- 
sumed its  old  price." 

The  wt»st,  to  be  pros|)erous,  shared  with  Louisiana  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  an  end  both  to  the  endless  marauding  of  the 
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Tiidians  ami  to  the  uiieertaiiity  of  the  civil  government.  The 
Iiulian  (|U(»stiou  had  practically  now  come  to  a  eoni]M)sitiMii  nf 
the  feutl  existing  between  the  Chiekasiiws  and  the  C'lVfks. 
I>(>th  Uohertson  and  the  Spanish  eoniniander  at  Natchc/  iv- 
iTted  theiiisidves  as  mediators,  and  in  the  early  summer  (»t  17'*."i. 
tliese  two  tril)es  eanie  to  an  a<ji"eeuient  which,  harriu*;^  th»*  mit- 
hursts  of  some  irrepressible  bucks  on  each  side,  quirtetl  tlif 
Indian  country.  News  of  Wayne's  victory  in  the  north  st'rv»tl 
to  incr(>ase  the  disinclination  to  war,  and  after  some  ni(inTii«> 
there  was,  for  the  lirst  timt*  in  a  lon«;  |K'riml,  substantial  jn-aar 
in  tlie  southwest,  and  in  October,  171^"),  Washinirton  eonirmru- 
lated  Hamilton  on  the  prevalence  of  '*  j)cace  fn)m  one  enil  «»f 
our  frontiers  to  tht»  other." 

This  condition  relieved  the  |>eople  of  Tennessee  from  the 
necessity  of  the  military  escort  to  which  they  had  bt-eu  accu'^ 
tomcd  in  attendin<^  their  eon  vent  i(»ns,  and  a  dis]M>sitit»n  to  pi>-- 
pare  for  enterinj^  the  LTnion  l>ec«>niiiig  manifest,  Bhuint  tinit-nil 
a  s])ecial  cession  t)f  tluj  territorial  assembly  for  June  '1\K  IT'.O. 
to  consider  the  question  of  StateluKKl.  A  census  was  tmh'n**! 
to  scc»  if  the  sixty  thousand  jun'sons,  counting  fit'c  |>eopK'  ainl 
*Mhrcc  fifths  of  all  tithers,''  —  the  United  States  Constitution 
had  i;iven  thi-m  the*  ])hrase,  —  necessary,  under  the  jinvislcnfe 
of  \\u\  ordinance  of  17«^7,  to  pass  fnun  a  territorial  condition, 
could  Im*  nia«h'  out.  If  not,  it  was  a  rpiestion  whether  a  \v^^-t 
ninulMT  \\ould  warrant  their  taking  initiatory  steps  in  the  ^mw 
«lirci'tion.  riic  count  siiowed  a  ]>o]mlatioii  of  seventv-^cvtn 
thou-ianil  two  hundrctl  and  sixtv-thive,  while  the  vote  f  »r  Stat**- 
Iiond  li:ul  been  six  thousand  iive  lumdnnl  and  four  with  t^»i» 
tlnMi-i.Mul  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  in  the  nejrative,  the  lattt-r 
nn»-tl\  ill  initMle  Tcnmrssee.  St>  Bbmnt  issued  a  call  for  a 
•  •.)ii^lliiiti»nial  convention  to  meet  on  JanuaiT  IK  17lHi.  tli«ui,:h 
it  \\:l•^  |»rMM<'iii:itical  if  by  that  time  the  S])anish  negotiation* 
\\«»mIi1  Ii.im-  «leclde«|  the  question  t>f  the  AlisAisAippi.  The  j»n»*- 
l"'i  li:iil  liiihn*id  new  (MU'rents  of  emignition  from  the  e.i'»t : 
.1  ii.  w  toiil  li:i«i  l.eeii  cut  over  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  aihl 
in  ill.-  iuinniin  ot  ilie  previous  year  thirty  or  fortv  wairon?*  ^••nt 
■••■  I'  ii  Im  .-iMMi-^ii  iiew  lioiMc-i.  A  travclcr  that  way  in  17'«»» 
'■     ••ii.    ill  It     lietweeh     Na^liN  Illc    aud    Knoxville   lie    met    oni* 

li I  Mil   Mii'l    -tveiitx -li\i-  \\:im)ns,  ;iud    seventwn    or  i'it;litet'n 

'■  ""lr*'l    l>;itln»r-e-..  .ariN  iii-^-  enii;^rants  and  their  pnqiertv  to 

t '    ■  (    ii'iili«-rl:iin|  '»el t leiiM-nt^. 
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Carondelet's  hopes  for  some  new  distractions,  which  might 
tend  to  the  Spanish  interest,  rested  not  on  these  stabler  com- 
munities of  the  Cumberland,  but  on  the  more  restless  settle- 
ments on  the  Kentucky.  In  June,  1795,  that  Spanish  governor 
addressed  a  letter  to  cTudge  Sebastian,  at  Frankfort,  offering 
to  send  Colonel  Gayoso  to  New  Madrid,  to  meet  those  whom 
Sebastian  might  send  there  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, —  an  effort  necessarily  subversive  of  the  policy  which 
the  two  governments  had  now  entered  upon  at  Madrid  of  com- 
ing to  a  conclusion  by  agreement  on  this  vexed  question.  Later, 
and  before  he  had  received  the  letter  of  June,  Sebastian  was 
again  apprised  of  the  intention  of  Gayoso  to  be  in  New  Madrid 
in  October.  That  the  meeting  was  held  of  course  compromises 
Sebastian  and  his  friends,  as  representatives  of  tlie  United 
States,  to  an  equal  degree  with  Carondelet.  Even  if,  as  the 
Americans  pi*ofessed,  they  entered  upon  these  private  negotia- 
tions for  business  interests  only,  the  matter  was  none  the  less 
one  for  the  federal  government  to  manage. 

Gayoso  went  north  from  Natchez  with  other  ostensible  ob- 
jects than  to  deal  with  the  renegades  whom  he  sought.  He 
stopped  at  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs  and  bargained  with  the  Indian 
owners  for  a  tract  of  land  along  the  river,  six  miles  long  and 
from  a  half  mile  to  a  mile  broad,  and  on  this  he  built  and  gar- 
ris<med  a  foH.  Wlien  (ieneral  Wayne  lioard  of  this  occupa- 
tion of  American  soil,  be  dcMiianded  an  explanation,  and  Gayoso 
answered  from  ••'  On  board  the  Vigilant  before  Now  Madrid, 
2nd  October,  1795,''  that  he  had  a  right  to  treat  with  an  inde- 
j)endent  tribe,  and  cited  an  agi*eement  of  the  United  States 
with  the  (^hickasaws  as  to  their  bounds.  He  accompanied  this 
with  protestations  of  friendshij).  A  few  days  befcn-e,  he  had 
written  to  St.  (^lair,  then  at  Kaskaskia,  askin*;  for  a  conference 
to  further  the  reoijirocal  interests  of  the  two  countries.  PVoni 
New  Madrid,  aft(»r  thus  trying  to  blind  St.  Clair,  h(»  sent 
Thonias  Power  —  an  Irishman,  speaking  French,  Spanish,  and 
English,  naturalized  in  Spain,  who  prof(»ssod  to  Ih»  a  wander- 
ing naturalist  —  to  ()])en  intercourse  with  Sebastian  and  his 
friends.  This  done.  Power  ]>asseil  on  to  Cincinnati,  and  saw 
Wilkinson,  then  at  Fort  AVashington,  and  wearing  the  Ameri- 
can uniform.  Tliis  rcncj^adc*  Ani(»rican  geneml  now  wrote  to 
("arondelet,   reconunendini;  that  the  Si)anish  governor  should 
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rosinuc  his  sliipments  ii])  the    river  in  order    to  ivston*  eoiiti- 
(leiiee  ;  that  he  shouhl  fortify  the  mouth  of  the  ( )hii»   ajiuiii^i 
any  ]>ossihle  Kn«^Iish  inroad  :  that  he  shouhl  establish   a  hank 
in  Kentucky  with  Anieriean  directors  :  and  that  he  shouhl  em- 
ploy  (leor^e  Koi^ers    Clark  and  his  folh»\vers  in    tlie    S]»aui»)] 
service.      It  will   he  recollected  that  the  French   Kepnldii*  }i:iil 
no  further  use  of  C-lark  and  his  st)ldi*»rs  of  fortune.      SeliaNtiau 
went  to  New  Madrid,  hut  was  not  able  to  come  to  anv  at:itf- 
nient  on   the  connnercial  ventures,  which  were  U\  he  a  part  «»f 
tiuMr  ]>lot,  and   he   invited  Judge   Innes  and  William  Mnrra\ 
to  tak<;   part  in  the    discussion.      Being    unahh*    to  agn-e   witlj 
(iavoso,  this  oHicial  and  Stdiastian.  in  October,  left  New  Madrid 
and    ])roceeded  to   Nt»w  Orleans,   to   lay   the    ]>rohlenis    hefnn- 
Carondelet,    reaching:   there    in    »lanuarv,   17*.M).      liefon*    thrir 
conferences  were  over,  news   reached   New  Orleans  of  the  c>»n- 
elusion  of  a  treaty  with  Sj)ain  :  and  the  intriguei*s  weiv  fon-t-^l 
t<>   resort  to  other   sch(»nn»s.      As  these   were  iu   oontniventiitii 
of  the  treatv  which  ha<l  alarmed  them,  it  is  iieees.sarv  n«»u  h* 
follow  the  events  which  led  to  that  pacification,  and  the  nMicIu- 
si»)ns  which  were  reached,  ]>erHdious  though  they  wen*  «»n  tin- 
part  of  Spain. 

( )n  Decenihcr  8,  1705,  the  President  had  said  to  (\uij:re^^ 
that  they  niiiilit  hopi'  f<u-  a  speedy  conclusion  of  a  satisfactt»r\ 
trraty  with  Spain,  and  h»*fore  the  terms  of  it  weiv  known.  x\iv\ 
w«'ir  accurat«'ly  prefigured  to  the  public. 

IMncknev  had  reached  Ma<lrid  on  »)une  28.  1795.  but  it  wa* 
not  till  AuiTu-it  10  —such  were  the  obstacles  ami  ])rt»varii*a- 
tioiis  U'-ually  inherent  in  S])anish  diplomacy — that  the  Ahut- 
iraii  roMiniissioiHT  was  allowed  to  lay  his  pro]N)siti(ms  In-fnP' 
till*  Prince  of  Peaee,  who  had  b(*en  ap]N)into<l  to  deal  with  liiin- 
'llii-i  i^rauilee  then  suhmitted  the  im|N»ssibility  i»f  gtiing  f«'r- 
waid.  a^  he  had  not  yet  received  any  answer  to  the  pn>|Kwitiori 
whieh  he  ha<l  >ent  to  the  Pnited  States,  to  st»ll  tlie  ri;;:ht  t- 
navi-ate  the  Mi>^i^>ippi  fcu'  a  cfmsidenition,  if  the  Anierici" 
It.piiMie  NMinld  guarantee  the  Spanish  territorial  ]>(»NS4*s.**ii)ns  «<:i 
ii-  l.iiiik-.  PiiM'kiiev  replied  that  his  couiitrvmeii  would  ne\tr 
|)ini  lia-^e  a  li-^ht.  and  that  it  was  out  of  the  (piestion  fi»r  them  t>- 
niaki-  -ii«h  a  uiiaiaiitee.  lie  tiien  rehearstMl  the  ohl  annimeni*. 
>|.iln  had  IP  \er  «|iieNiioiied  the  ] >ro visions  of  the  tn^aty  of  1T^« 
:ii  tih'  time  ^he  made  with  Kn;:lan<l  the  general  treaty  of  tianu- 
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ary  20,  1783,  and  nothing  but  the  bounds  of  1782  could  ever 
satisfy  the  United  States,  as  the  same  bounds  had  satisfied 
England  in  1763,  with  the  provision  of  a  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  from  source  to  mouth,  as  inherent  now  as  then. 

The  summer  dragged  on  with  little  or  no  progress,  and  in 
October,  disgusted  and  chagrined,  Pinckney  demanded  his  pass- 
jwrts.  The  work  upon  which  no  progress  had  been  made  in  four 
months  was  now  suddenly  done  in  three  days,  and  the  treaty 
was  signed  on  October  27, 1795.  The  next  day  Pinckney  wrote 
to  his  own  government  that  the  threatening  relations  of  Eng- 
land and  tlie  United  States  had  obstructed  the  negotiations  as 
well  as  the  peaceful  attitude  of  Great  Britain  towards  Spain. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  February 
22,  1796,  and  the  Senate  promptly  ratified  it. 

The  bounds  by  the  Mississippi  and  on  Florida  were  exactly 
what  the  Americans  had  claimed  under  the  treaty  of  independ- 
ence. Spain  made  no  provision  for  rendering  valid  the  grants 
she  had  made  north  of  31^,  and  they  were  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  ])rovided  that  a  joint  commission 
should  meet  at  Natchez,  six  months  after  ratification,  to  run  the 
lines. 

The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  from  source  to  mouth, 
was  fully  assured  for  both  parties.  Pinckney  sought  to  save  a 
confli(^t  with  Jay's  treaty  by  inserting  that,  beside  the  two  con- 
tracting powers,  *'  otliers,  by  special  convention,"  could  enjoy 
the  same  right.  Spain  insisted  that  the  grant  to  England  in 
the  Jay  treaty  of  right  to  navigate  the  !Mississip]>i  was  of  no 
avail,  as  the  United  States  only  derived  such  a  right  by  the 
pn»sent  treaty. 

The  jKirt  of  New  Orleans  was  established  for  thrc»e  years  as 
a  place  of  dei)()sit,  with  no  duties  changeable,  and  after  that 
interval  the  same  or  other  place  of  deposit  should  be  allowed. 

Both  parties  agreed  to  restrain  the  Indians  on  either  side  of 
the  dividing  line,  and  to  use  force  if  necessary.  It  was  on  the 
pretense  that  Spain  did  not  ini])e(le  an  invasion  of  (leorgia  by 
the  Seniinoles,  in  181'),  that  Monroe  ordered  Andrew  Jackson 
at  that  time  to  pursue  them  over  tlie  Si)anish  line. 

Spain  agreed  to  evat-uate  all  ])orts  held  by  her  on  American 
territory  within  six  niontlis.  and  \\w  United  States  were  put 
under  similar  obligations,  if  conditions  recpiired  it. 
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Katifications  of  this  treaty  of  San  Ijorenzo  el  n;al  wore 
exchangi'il  on  April  20,  179(i,  and  on  Au^^ist  2  it  was  «lnly 
jn'oelainu'd. 

So  decisive  an  abandonment  of  her  old  jmliey  by  Spain,  a^ 
tliis  treaty  evinced,  naturally  raised  the  question  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  Spanish  government.     Pinckney  and  Hamilton   thiiuuHit 
that  the  sud(h»n  change  in  the  Spanish  tem]K»r  eainc  fn^ii  uii 
ai)prchcnsion  that  the  United  States  and  England,  as  a  n->iih 
of  Jay*s  treaty,  wen*  j>rej)aring  for  a  joint  declai-aticai  of  way 
against  France  and  Spain.     Such  a  fear  may  have  prevaihrd  in 
the  French  council,  and  S])ain  and  the  French   Direetorv  weiv 
now  in  close  contact.     It  was  said  that  the  S[»anish  king  yieldtil 
n^luctantlv,  and  had  no  real  intention  of  earrvinjr  the  treatv  out, 
if  circumstances  and  delays  could  help  him  to  n^tain  the  Spanish 
]>osts   on   the   Mississipj)i.     It   was   known    that   (iayosu    latiT 
boasted  tliat  the  treaty  would  never  be  i)ut  in  foive,  and  Caioii- 
deh't  acted,  botli  in  his  subsequent  condu<*t  and  in  the  prt»|>«»M- 
tions   h<*  forwarded    bv   Sebastian   to  Kentuekv,  —  as  we  sli:ill 
see,  —  a*<   if  he   was  of  like  belief.      It  was  also  believed  tliat 
Spain  hoped  to  ])acify  the  Unit^^l  States  while  she  dallied  witli 
the   provisi4»ns  of  the  treaty  long  enough  to  ])rofit  from  a  n«'n- 
tral  tenitorv  being  interposcMl  between  Louisiana  and  a  Ibiti-ili 
attack.     Talleyrand    saw-  nothing    but    misfortune    in    Spain's 
abandonment  of  tlu>  east  bank  of  the  ^lississippi,  and  l«>«>kiii 
in  tin'  <'nd  for  a  countervail  to  F'rance  in  the  cession  of  Floii«la 
and  Louisiana. 

Wa^liinirton,  when  the  treatv  had  l>eon  carried  tliroii:rh  ili? 
^<iiate,  e\pre<se»l  the  hope  that  it  would  prove  "s«N»thiiiir  ti» 
the  inliabitant-i  nf  the  western  waters,  who  were  lH«i;inniiii:  ti» 
•jiiiw  ^e•^li\l*  and  claniorons.*'  II^*  little  knew  that  Jinlgi*  Iniif^* 
ill  ulioin  lie  Ii.-mI  confided  all  along  to  quiet  the  dis<«oiitent,  >*:!" 
J.M  |»  ill  till-  iiifariniis  ])lot  of  Sebastian, — the  former  In-iiii:  ;i 
eiiiMiii  jinljr  nl'  tlie  rnitiMJ  St at«'s,  and  the  other  the  eliirf  ju-ti«v 
..|  K-iit  ii.-k\ .  TIk-  infanjniis  Sebastian  engagfMl  to  give  hi'*  mt- 
\  .  .^  t<»  >|»:iiu,  ti»  -^iib^eivf  her  interests  ami  subvert  thos«'  of  hi^ 
..«.  II  .■..iintrx,  t*. •!■  M  \raily  ])ensi«)n  of  J?2,000,  ami  he  nH'eiv»il 
•  !,«•  -:  :|H  lid  1 1  -  iji.irK  . 

\i!.r  ill'!-  il.l':i-inL:  hini'-elf.  SebastiaiK  acooinpanieil  ly 
!'...\.i.   In   tilt'   -I'lini:   nf    ITtMl,   saih*d   from  New  Orlean^i  f«»r 
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Philadelphia,  and  thence  passed  westward  with  the  following 
propositions  from  Carondelet:  To  prepare  Kentucky  for  a 
revolution,  and  to  give  them  money  to  organize  the  project, 
f  100,000  will  be  sent  to  Kentucky.  When  independence  is 
declared.  Fort  Massac  shall  be  occupied  by  Spanish  troops,  and 
1^100,000  shall  be  applied  in  supporting  the  garrison.  The 
northern  bounds  of  Spanish  territory  are  to  be  a  line  running 
west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River  to  the  Tombigbee, 
while  all  north  of  such  a  line  shall,  except  the  reservation 
recently  fortified  at  the  Chickasaw  Bluff,  belong  to  the  revolted 
State,  which  shall  enter  into  a  defensive  alliance  with  Spain. 
The  new  treaty  of  San  Lorenzo  shall  not  be  observed ;  but  the 
new  State  shall  enjoy  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  were  to  be  sent  in  sugar  barrels  up  the  river 
to  Wilkinson,  now  the  general-in-chief  of  the  American  army ! 

Power  was  obliged  to  return  to  New  Orleans  with  the  report 
that  the  Spanish  treaty  had  indisposed  the  Kentucky  intriguers 
to  further  mac^hinations.  Wilkinson,  however,  was  not  forgot- 
ten, and  if  we  are  to  believe  a  vindicator  of  that  faithless  per- 
sonage, this  money  in  sugar  barrels  was  only  his  return  from  a 
tobacco  venture.  The  s[>ecie  was  sent  by  two  messengers.  One 
got  safely  through.  The  other  was  murdered  by  his  own  boat- 
men, but  neither  Wilkinson  nor  Judge  Innes  thought  it  prudent 
to  bring  the  felons  to  justice,  and  they  were  hurried  off  beyond 
tlie  Mississippi. 

The  late  John  Mason  Brown  of  Louisville,  in  an  elaborate 
attempt  to  vindicate  his  grandfather,  John  Brown,  the  Ken- 
tucky senator,  from  eoni})licity  in  these  Spanish  conspiracies,  sat- 
isfied himself  tliat  he  successfully  defended  Innes  and  all 
except  Wilkinson  and  Sebastian  from  the  charges  of  baseness. 
''  Lifted,"  he  says,  "'  to  its  last  analysis,  th«»  story  shows  that 
certainly  there  wore  not  more  than  two  conspirators,  Wilkinson 
and  Sebastian.  It  does  not  seen\  that  they  eommnnieated. 
Thev  were  base  mon<»v-takers,  l)oth  of  them.  Imt  they  made  no 
proselytes,  nor  tried  to.''  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  explana- 
tion is  true,  but  evidence  is  against  it. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THK  i:mtki)  statks  completkd. 

171M>-1798. 

Stain  liatl,  indctMl,  during  the  t'oiirsc  of   179t>,  enteriHl  iijhiii 
a   systt'in   of  dclav  very  charai'tt'vistif  of  Ikt  nutioiial   Innii'T. 
ill  I'ari'viiii'  out  tlir  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  San    Ijuvvu/t*: 
hut  its  ratiiicatiou  (  April,  171M) )  had  iK>st]>oned,  if  it  had  imt 
avertc'd,  dani^er  from   that  (quarter.     But  in   the  j)hiee  of  inn* 
dis(|uietude  had  come  anotlier.      Freneh  arrogunee,  whieli  hail 
rrcfivi'd  a  temi)orarv  clieek  hy  the  suppi'cssion  of  Chirks  v\\^- 
(lit ion  and   hy  tlie  futility  of  Carondelet's  ulterior  iJuns.  !ua«K' 
evident  early  in  the  year,  was  a^^ain  assortin;'  itself.      With  the 
uncertain  drift  of  di]>lomaey  and  through  the  waftiug  of  |w- 
Nion^.  the  federal  government  was  never  quite  suiv  that  the  pn*- 
virions  of  Jay's  treaty  miyfht  n<it  at  any  time  In^eimie  an  t^h^t.irli- 
to  tlie  continuance  of  the  enff)n*ed  and  somewhat  disht^artfuiii:: 
trnce   with    Kngland   wliii'h,  in  April,  was   tinally   t«»   Ih*  \nm\*- 
operative.    The  puhlic  grew  calmer  hecause  it  was  not  informal: 
aM<l   such    events   as   the   new  treaty  with  Algiers,  entered   iiii-i 
just  h^'torc  the  tr-caty  with  Spain,  seemed  to  the  casual  oh^Twr 
iiullcativc  of  a  n»'w  success  in  Kuropean   relations.      In   Ki'l»rii- 
:m  \ .  17!'»I,  ('oiii;ir»  congratulated  Washington  on  his  l»irtli<i:n. 
wifh    iMor.'  warnilh    l>ccausc    it   was  gi'ncrally  felt   tliat    he  \\:i'» 
riif.iiii.1  vnv  >^ll«n•tlv  upon  Ids  last  year  in  ottice.     Th«'   I'n-i- 
•  i'  i.t  liim-M-lf   w.-i--   t  liking  a   more  roseate  view  of  public  a  flair* 
iii.ni  -niii.Ml  \\:in:int«d.  and    in   Maivli.  17S^>,  he  was  writin^' !•• 
I  nii-iiii  :   **  If  tlir  proplr  liMve  not  ahumlaut  eaii««  to  ifjoicf  aI 
Mil-  ll:l|lnin.••^^  thi\  t'lijuv.    1  know  of  no  country  that  ha-.     AN  «• 

■     111  « 

'•'■  -  :•  -  •'    til  .iiir  «lI-jMit4*<,  and  an'  at  jH^aiv  with  all  nation*." 

I  '       '''■;-  -Ml.  .  l.ui  tIh-  pr«)-pert   of  a  eontinuanco  of  jH-a^t*  w:4* 

i'm'.  ;  i'lj.      ri.-ki  I  in-,  at  ahout  the  same  monient,  wa>  pii* 

t.   i'  II'  h.    j'l  intiln^  f. ir  ilir  -arrisoning  of  Xateliez,  anil   pn-p.ir- 

:i     '■•  ni' .  !  ;t  n.  w  ..'ii  I -Irak  nf  the  Civeks,  1)etwcen   the  enniit\ 
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of  whom  and  the  retention  of  the  Spanish  posts  he  had  not  far 
to  reach  for  reasons. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  nearest  white  neighbors  of  that  tribe 
had  made  a  notable  movement  in  their  convention  at  Knoxville 
on  January  11, 1796.  Completing  its  business  on  February  6,  it 
had  announced  to  the  world  a  constitution,  based  on  that  of 
North  Carolina,  but  more  republican,  as  Jefferson  said,  than  any 
before  framed,  though  in  some  particulars  respecting  the  taxa- 
tion of  lands  it  has  been  held  to  be  too  favorable  to  the  rich. 
It  had  been  made  without  any  enabling  act  of  Congress,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  order  the  census  which 
preceded  it,  and  to  determine  whether  the  territory  should  be 
made  an  autonomy  within  the  Union  or  without  it.  It  had  cre- 
ated a  new  State,  ready  for  union,  if  Congress  wanted  it,  but  a 
new  State  in  any  event.  The  convention  had  had  some  remark- 
able men  in  it.  Blount,  who  had  sat  in  the  federal  convention  of 
1787,  presided  over  it,  and  he  was  destined  to  be  its  senator  in 
Congress.  James  Robertson  had  been  called  to  the  chair  when- 
ever the  convention  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole. 
Andrew  Jackson  was  there,  soon  to  ride  eight  hundred  miles 
on  horseback  to  Philadelpliia,  and  to  claim  a  seat  in  the  State's 
behalf  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  better 
known  now  than  when  he  looked  on  and  saw  the  esca])e  of 
Sevier  from  his  enemies  at  the  backwoods  court-house.  Tipton, 
one  of  those  enemies,  was  now  here,  his  associate  in  the  oonven- 
tion ;  but  Sevier  was  not  there,  thonj^h  destined  in  a  few  weeks 
to  be  their  chosen  governor,  and,  later  still,  to  be  turned  to  by 
Wjishington's  successor  as  a  bris^idier  in  the  quftsl  war  with 
France.  The  constitution  2;ave  and  legalized  the  nanic^  of 
Tennessee  to  the  incij)i(Mit  coininonwealth.  By  Blount's  aji^ency 
the  vexed  and  perennial  ([uestion  of  tlu»  Mississippi,  which  was 
so  near  its  settlement,  was  formulated  as  a  fundanu'utal  law : 
"An  equal  ])articipation  of  the  free  navi<j^ation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  one  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  citizens  of  this  State; 
it  cannot,  therefore,  Im  conc<Mled  to  any  i)rince,  potentate,  power, 
j)erson  or  ]>ersons  wliatever." 

By  the  end  of  March,  ITOO,  the  State  had  assembled  its  first 
lejnslature,  and  by  it  the  new  constitution  was  forwarded  to 
the  President,  who  on  A]>ril  8  laid  it  before  Congress.  A 
month  of  hesitancy  j>assed.     The  federalists,  led  by  Rufus  King, 
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rallied  against  its  acce])tance.  They  saw  in  it  a  trick  ti»  seiMirt* 
another  electoral  vote  for  JeflFerson  in  the  coming  eonnt.  ( )nf 
of  this  i)arty  wrote  :  *'  The  people  of  that  country  have  casliitTiMl 
the  teni[)orary  government,  and  self -created  themsi'lves  into  a 
State.  One  of  their  spurious  senatoi's  has  arrived,  and  ha?* 
claimed  his  seat.  No  doubt  this  is  one  twig  of  the  electionttT- 
ing  cabal  for  Mr.  Jeffers(m."  Aaron  Burr,  who  had  Ihtu  in 
the  S(»nate  since  17^U,  led  the  party  of  advocates,  and  hnl  tlieni 
suecessfullv.  The  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  new  State  eaiiif 
to  a  vote  on  iVIay  0,  but  Burr's  margin  of  victory  was  narroM. 
The  President  kept  the  (piestion  in  doubt  for  some  weeks,  but 
finally  ajjproved  the  act  on  June  1. 

Another  fateful  question  came,  in  the  same  early  months  of 
171M),  to  an  issue.  The  legislature  of  Georgia,  which  was  to 
wipe  out  the  Yazoo  scandal,  convened  in  January,  and  a  stn>n;j 
party  in  favor  of  canceling  the  vicious  gi'ants  develo|HMl  itself. 
Meanwhile,  tlu»  corj^rate  siH»culators  had  in  many  cases  S4il<l 
their  rights  under  the  threatened  gi'ants,  and  thos*»  of  the  I'ppiT 
i^Iississippi  (\>nii)any  wert*  transferred  to  a  comjwny  in  South 
C  arolina.  The  other  companies  sent  agents  to  New  Kngland. 
and  many  ])rominent  men  invested  in  their  shares,  and  BoNtoii 
alone  is  said  to  have  placed  4^2,000,000  in  this  way.  With  the 
prosjM'ct  of  trouble  fn)m  innocent  purchasers,  or  from  others  not 
so  guileless,  the  h»gislature,  on  Februar}'  13,  passed  a  rescind- 
ing  aet.  aeeouipanying  their  decisitm  with  pnH)fs  of  the  cornij»- 
ti<»n  an<l  evitliMiees  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  slaughteml 
grants.  To  give  the  end  something  of  meliKlramatit*  effiH't,  tlh* 
old  a<*t  was  publiely  burned,  the  fii-e  Wing  ignite<l  by  a  burnin;;- 
gl:i^>.  in  the  etVort  to  link  the  dejuvcatitm  of  heaven  with  that 
of  tlie  \indie;itors  of  justice.  It  is  not  neeessairv  now  to  traiv 
out  till'  .se(|uel.  Jaekson,  the  champion  of  the  vindieat^trs,  sa\« 
tli:tt  Ih-  wii--  "tired  :it  in  the  ])ap(^i*s,  abus4*d  in  the  tnitTtv-hiUisi»s. 
:iimI  fulni'-lirri  a  target  tor  all  the  Ya/oo  Ki*ri|>-holders,  —  but 
I  In  M.lde.l  I  !  hav»'  th»'  peojde  yet  with  me."  His  lea«1ership 
!•  •!  liiiii  into  JitelN.  and  in  one  of  them  he  w:is  tinallv  killetl  in 
{'^"•"•.  Mraiiwliilr.  the  new  ))urehas4*rs  orgsiuizetl  for  pn»s4HMit- 
in-  ill.  Ii  I'laiin--.  and  when  ( ieorgi a  finally  cecUnl  tli«»  t^^rriton 
J.'  ill.  Inli..!  >*iate^.  in  1^'>-.  the  justi<»e  of  their  demands  was 
I'ti  t..  th.-  iliN-jinination  ot'  ( 'ongn»ss. 
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It  was  in  the  spring  of  1796  that  Adet,  now  the  French 
minister  in  Philadelphia,  entered  actively  upon  his  scheme  of 
wresting  the  western  country  from  the  Union.  He  selected  for 
his  agents  to  traverse  that  region  two  Frenchmen :  one,  Gen- 
eral Victor  (^oUot,  who  is  described,  in  the  instructions  for  his 
apprehension,  as  being  six  feet  tall,  forty  years  of  age,  and  speak- 
ing English  very  well.  The  other  —  Warin,  or  Warren,  as 
the  same  instructions  name  him  —  is  described  as  over  six  feet 
high,  thirty  years  old,  lately  a  sub-engineer  in  the  American 
service,  and  speaking  English  tolerably.  The  expenses  of  the 
mission  of  these  spies  were  to  be  borne  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. They  were  to  observe  the  military  posts  and  make  gen- 
eral observations  on  the  country,  which  CoUot's  journal  has 
preserved  for  us.  They  were  to  select  a  spot  for  a  military 
depot,  and  to  make  a  list  of  influential  persons  whom  they 
encountered.  They  were  to  sound  the  people  on  an  alliance 
with  France,  and  to  point  out  how  natural  it  would  be  for  those 
beyond  the  mountains  to  seek  a  French  connection.  They  were 
aLso  told  to  express  a  preference  for  the  election  of  Jefferson  to 
the  presidency,  and  tliis  was  natural.  It  was  the  belief  that 
Gallatin,  whose  career  in  the  whiskey  insurrection  had  not  betm 
forgotten,  had  taken  a  niaj)  by  IIut(*hins  and  marked  out  a 
route  for  these  emissaries,  even  if  he  had  not  suggested  the 
movement  to  Adct.  The  whole  project  was  a  ])art  of  the 
resentment  of  France  at  the  Jay  treaty,  which  was  held  to  have 
annulled  the  treaty  of  1778.  It  was  supposed  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  annexiuji^  Louisiana  to  France,  and  to  give  hov  this 
hirger  domination  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  —  a  sclieme  that 
Talleyrand,  ecpial  to  any  depth  of  infamy,  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
formulated. 

In  May,  Mellciny,  now  in  the  cabinet,  informed  St.  Clair 
of  the  departure  of  thes(»  spies,  and  hoped  he  wouhl  discover 
ground  for  sei/iui;-  their  ]>apers.  About  the  same  time,  the 
republican  faetiou  \v(M-e  credited  witli  an  attempt,  ostensibly  for 
economy's  sake,  to  abolish  the  uiajor-generalship  of  the  army, 
but  really  with  the  |)ur])ose  of  or^^tting  rid  of  Wayne  and  put- 
ting Wilkinson  as  the  s^'uior  briu^adier  at  the  lu^ad  of  the  army, 
as  a  more  manageal)lc  persou  than  Wayne.  The  death  of  the 
latter  before  the  end  of  tlu'  year  brought  Wilkinson  to  the  top 
more  naturally,  and  the  French  factiim  doubtless  knew  him  to 
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be  as  purchasable  by  Franc<'  as  by  Spain. 
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'I'ln*    Fri'iirli  jL^nvfriiiiH'iit.  in   M:in'Iu    1T1*0.   had   1o(1i:«m|    wirh 
M»»iiroi',  in  Paris,  tlu'ir  ri^iiplaints  u\  the  Jay  in-aty  :   antl  \ili*  ii 
ilic  ti<lini^s  of  tin*  Ili>usi»*s  at-tion,  on  Ajnil  oU,  in  >n'^taiiiini:  liit* 
insitv,  rraclnMl    Franri-,  tin*  antlioritifs  ot    tin*  srajioits  Im'-:iij  a 
M-rirs  ol'  aiii:rrs'*inn>  and  condciiiiiations  of   Aini'i'ican   \i'^-i-i^. 
l>v    ( )cf oImt,   till'   rxasiMTatnl    I)in'«*t<»rv   W(.*n*    drtiM  ndn«  •!   i>ii 
niort'  4>lVrn^iv<'   iii('a>nn'>.      Monroi*  advi>cd  tlu*  Ii-adrr^   tli;it  w 
war  willi   tin*   I'liiti'd  State's   would   tlirow  flu»   Anu'iiran'*   Im!'* 
tiir  arms  of  Kni-lainK  an«l  ^t    l»a.-k   tlu'  raiiM*  t»f   HImtIv.       liii^ 
iiiiiiistiT  lu*aid   in  AiiL:n>t   that    Fran<'«»  was  nlanniiii:  a  ti'«.j:\ 
with  Spain,  hy  which    l^nnisiana  and    I'loriihi  wouhl   Im*  ^niMii- 
dt'irtl   to   I'lfUi'Ii   inthii'iu-i'.  and  (*anada  was  to   hi'  attacUid.  -  • 
a■^  to  snrronn<l  tin*  I'nitid   Statrs  witli  ali«'n  inti'i'*"«»t'*.      M«'i;r" 
<|ii('-ition<>d  till'  Lj^ovcrnint  nt,  whirli  jtroniptly  (h*nird  it. 

Mianwhilr,  A<h*r>  ^jiirs  wi-n-  workini;;  in   tlu'  wr-^t.     <  .  11"T. 
in    Kt-nturkv.  liad   faUrii   in  with  dndm'  I>ii'ck«'niiiluf.  ainl  '•*:!* 
rndravoiini;;  to  t-onviiicr  him  how  a  Kri'tioh  allianrc  ronld  \\.'\.- 
stand   thr  antlioritv  of   tin*   I'niti'tl   States.      Pa-^sin-j;  imi   h\  '.;• 
I'onti'  whii-h    had    hrcii   marki'd  out    for  him,  CoUot  inadi-  (<;<«•■ 
vatlon  of  thr  jHii'taiii'  In'twrrn  tin*  \\  aha^^h  and  Maninrr.  wli-i 
v\  a  Lions   wri-i*   n"'nlariv   i-onvrvinu'  iKissi»n^»*r.s.  and   *«aw  h'»"«»   :' 
••on'^ht  til  1m'   fortitii'd.  if  tin*  nortliwcsti'rn   States  fv,r  in. ik-  '» 
•^rhi-im."      I  )isci'mlinL;    thi'   ( )]iio.  In*  stoppr*!   at    Ki»rt    M.j^^.i-. 
and    toMiid    it    «Hi-n|»icd   hy  a  hnndnMl   ni«'n,  and   ri-ht    fw-i*- 
|»nimd«is   iiioiinttd  ill   its  fniir  hastions.     Thr  rhaninl.  iM-ir,'  ■■ 
the   ii|»|Mi>iti-    >iil«'   of   the    rivrr.    showed   him   how    it    i-onM    *' 
liii-^^id  in  thf  ni'_:ht.      ( 'an^ht  niakini^  ski'tchcs,  thi*  rommaj.-i- ". 
<  '  ipiMin  l*ik»'.  arn'^trd  him.  ami  hi'  was  only  alh>\vcd  to  |ir.Mrf! 
i'\  h:»viiiu  ;iii  «»ni,i  rin  company  as  loiii^  as  hi»  ko]»t  on  Am«'j    :»■' 
-.ii.      r:i--lnu    nji    to   thr    Illinois    si*ttK*mcnts.    whrn*    ln'    i.fi 
h.ip.Ml  Im  iii-.rM\ii-  f  hr  I"'iriM'h  fa^rr  for  Ills  ftuinsfls,  1u*  w.i««  •■;■•■ 
■•viiMl    ij  liiid    tiiiii    till-   proplr   had   tH»  i|ualiti<'s  of  ill*-  Fr.' oJ' 
I-.!  ■•"ni-.j»-.      (  mIImi.  Mii-h:Mi\,  and  Volnoy  ii^ivr  a  jmor  aii  •  i.  * 
|.  -••ii.i  iN     I'liiii-h.      '•  Thi'V  livi*    and    l(x»k   likr    -..'• 

■ 

••:«'  .      ■•  1  h«  ir  thiiftv   Anirrit'an  noiuhhors  h.i«i  .:•■• 

:'i«!-     !iin>i    «■!    liii-iM.      >a\s    a    srt'ond.      ( 'ollot    i'Vrli    *■»»• 

i   ■■'    ;...■.;•■.    ii!i    --ni  lo-'iiin  of  tin?  cali^inlar :  tiiat  •!" 

■  \\      ill  ■  '■  i    \"  "l"l   4-ti^toms:  tliat  tliov  lUd    \v*\  i"  *- 

■=    i     :    ili.it    ihry   wrr*'    hnrictl    in   sn|H'i^l!;:  ■•• 

...  ■  .    ■     '  .     ■   i  ' ',.■  Ii\.'-  »»f  indolrnt  dniiikaiiK. 
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At  St.  Louis,  CoUot  learned  that  both  Carondelet  and  Pick- 
erin<^  had  ordered  liis  arrest,  so  that  he  was  safe  on  neither 
side  of  the  river.  An  American  judge  at  Kaskaskia,  he  said, 
had  "  spread  the  most  idle  and  injurious  tales  respecting  the 
French  nation,  and  j)articularly  respecting  myself." 

St.  Louis  struck  him  as  commanding  in  position  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  route  to  the  Pacific  by  tlie  Missouri,  "  with  more 
facility,  more  safety,  and  with  more  economy  for  trade  and 
navigation  than  any  other  given  point  in  North  America."  Of 
its  six  hundred  populfvtion,  two  hundred  were  able  to  bear  arms, 
and  all  were  French.  They  were,  in  the  main,  happy  laborers, 
less  degenerate  than  those  he  had  seen  in  the  Illinois  region, 
and  among  them  were?  ])rosperous  merchants.  The  fort  had 
been  strengthened  at  the  time  of  Cienet's  proposed  raid,  and  the 
garrison  of  seventeen  men  now  in  it  was  ordered  to  retreat,  if 
necessary,  to  New  Ma<lrid. 

LtK)king  to  a  French  irruption  on  the  mines  of  Santa  Fe,  he 
found  tliat  it  was  j)racticable  for  two  converging  forces  to  fall 
upon  them.  One  would  asc(Mid  the  Great  Osage  bi*anch  of  the 
Missouri,  and  the  other  tlie  Arkansas.  The  valley  where  Santa 
Fe  was  situated  would  bring  the*  two  armies  near  together,  the 
one  sixty  miles  and  tlie  other  a  hundred  miles  and  more  from 
the  coveted  goal. 

While  C'ollot  was  thus  iiiarking  out  the  lines  of  a  French 
invasion  of  the  Misslssi|)])i  valley,  Washington,  in  his  farewell 
address  (Sei)teniber  IT,  ITiMI ),  was  uttering  a  sober  warning  to 
the  western  intriguers.  The  east  finds,  he  says,  and  will  still 
more  find,  in  the  west.  '*  a  valuable  vent  for  the  eoniniodities 
which  it  brings  from  abroad,  or  inanufaetures  at  home,"  while 
the  west  will  obtain  from  the  e;ist  **  the  su]>plies  re<|uisite  to  its 
growth  and  eonjfoit.  ...  It  owes  the  seeure  enjoyment  of  in- 
dispensable outlets  for  its  own  ])ro(lnetions  lo  the  Atlantic  side 
of  the  Union.  .  .  .  Aiiv  otlwr  tenure^  bv  wliieh  the  west  can 
hold  this  atlvantai»e,  either  bv  its  own  streiiiith  or  bv  conneeti^ms 
with  a  foreign  pow^M-,  must  be  ])ieearious.  .  .  .  The  inhabitants 
of  our  western  eountrv  liave  seen  in  the  treatv  with  Spain,  and 
in  tlu»  universal  satisfaction  at  that  ev^'iit,  a  decisive  j)roof  how 
unfounded  were  the  ^iisjiicions  ])ropai;'ate(l  among  them  of  a 
jMilicy  in  the  general  p>v»'rnnH'iJt  and  in  the  Atlantic  States 
unfriendly  to  their  interests  in   regard  to  tlie  Mississippi."     IIo 
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urges  them  to  be  deaf  to  sidvisers  who  would  eonnert  tiieui  uitl. 
aliens. 

As  the  autumn  advanced,  the  ndations  between  Sjmin  a  hi 
Knghmd,  which  had  long  In'en  stniined,  and  which  liad  ><»  iinhii 
induced  the  treaty  of  San  Lorenzo,  grew  more  and  inon*  iirit:*- 
ble.  A  year  or  so  l)efore,  Jeffer.s<m  had  written  t4>  Mnrri*.  i:j 
London  to  intimate  to  the  British  government  tliat  a  bahino'  n\ 
power  was  as  necessary  in  America  sis  in  Euro|>e,  and  any  dis- 
turbance of  it  by  Knghuurs  seizing  Louisiana  in  case  i>f  u  ni]*- 
tui'e  with  Spain  w<mld  cause  exti^eme  uneasiness  in  AnRTi«-a. 
It  was  a  common  rumor  at  this  time  tliat  an  ex]x*ditii»n  fn>m 
]VIouti*eal  would  be  sUirtefl  against  Louisiana,  if  the  S|»aiii«ii 
shouhl  ventui*e  on  a  war.  Collot  heard  of  it  on  the  Missi<.<.i|i)ti 
as  to  consist  of  two  thousand  British  regulars,  fiftci^n  Imndn-ti 
militia,  and  a  body  of  Indians,  and  lie  had  given  Gayoso  warn- 
ing of  it  at  Natchez.  Dunng  the  summer,  an  Knglish  >)•} 
had  ])een  examining  the  Ohio  Uiver,  and  it  wa^  a  4|nestinn  if 
Kngland  would  res^Kict  American  territory  in  case  of  a  det<fniii- 
nation  to  attack  Louisiana.  St.  Clair  wrote  from  Pitts! *un:. 
on  September  6,  about  tliis  emissary:  ^* ("onnolly  has  left  tin* 
country,  after  making,  it  is  said,  an  accurate  survey  of  tli*- 
Ohio,  and  sounding  its  depths  in  a  number  of  plai*es.  lie  va'^ 
stop|)ed  at  Massac  and  his  ])ai>ers  examined  by  the  oomniainl- 
ing  officer,"  and  at  the*  same  time  there  were  reports  of  Kn;;li*h 
agents  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  organizing  military'  fiini*^. 

War  was  declaivd  by  Si>jiin  against  England  on  OctoU-r  7. 
and  not  long  aft«*r  the  «leclaration  was  rcK^ived  in  London,  I't*r:- 
hmd  wrote  to  Simcoe  (October  24)  to  impure  wliat  i-onhl  lie 
depended  upon  in  Kentucky  and  the  west.  Tlie  eurrent  \\\\*'^ 
tions  now  became  (*om])lieated.  Would  England,  with  nr  with- 
out tht^  sympathy  of  the  United  Statt*s,  make  a  d«*8e«*nt  i»f  tlif 
Mississippi  upon  New  Orleans?  Would  the  S|ianiMh,  with  «>r 
witliout  tlie  aid  of  the  Freneli,  asi'end  the  MiMsissippi,  iiiakf 
another  attenijit  to  wrest  tht>  west  fnnn  the  Union,  and  da<>h 
upon  Uaiiadn '/  Tlie  last  country  was  full  of  rumors  of  Fn'in'li 
ini.  iiiiiHi-^,  \\\\i\  (n>vern«»r  Pn-scott.  in  Octol>er,  ITJW,  issuiil  a 
v\  II  I.I  II  •;  pi  I  h]  Ml  nation.  The  possession  by  this  time  of  the  lake 
■  >•>  I  Mii'inlrii-il  under  tlie  .Vav  treat V,  which  was  the  vsM'^ 
•  •I  I  In.  i  ii-ihli  :iiiini>i^ity.  put  the  Uiiittnl  States  in  a  |Nisiti«*n 
t>>  II  .1  t  •  itli«  I-  lApiditii'M.  iiiirtliwaril  or  s<mtliwanl,  if  it  sIm>iiM 

*^»  ''III    lust. 
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The  immediate  effect  upon  the  United  States  of  this  Anglo- 
Spanish  war  was  the  excuse  which  Carondelet  found  in  it  to 
delay  the  surrender  of  Natchez  and  the  other  Mississippi  posts, 
and  to  block  the  purpose  of  Andrew  Ellicott,  who  had  been 
designated  by  the  President  as  the  American  commissioner  for 
running  the  lines  determined  by  the  treaty  of  San  Lorenzo. 
Ellicott  had  left  Philadelphia  on  September  16,  17869  and  near 
the  end  of  October,  he  embarked  all  his  stores  and  wagons  on 
the  Ohio.  It  was  a  low  state  of  the  river,  and  when  he  turned 
into  the  Mississippi,  on  December  18,  he  found  himself  8ur> 
rounded  by  floating  ice.  He  did  not  begin  his  further  descent 
till  January  21,  1797,  when  a  detachment  of  American  troops 
accompanied  his  flotilla.  At  New  Madrid,  before  its  crumbling 
fort,  he  was  stopped  atid  shown  a  letter  from  Carondelet  direct- 
ing the  commandant  to  detain  him  till  the  forts  were  evacuated, 
which  could  not  be  done,  as  his  excuse  was,  till  the  river  had 
risen.  He  went  on.  At  Chickasaw  Bluff  there  was  the  same 
politeness  and  the  same  wide-eyed  wonder  when  the  treaty  of 
San  Lorenzo  was  mentioned.  There  were  armed  galleys  hover- 
ing about  in  a  rather  inquisitive  way.  At  Walnut  Hills  a  can- 
non-shot stopped  them,  and  he  found  the  same  politeness  and 
iji^norance.  On  February  22,  1797,  he  met  a  messenger  from 
Gayoso,  who  commanded  at  Natchez,  saying  that  the  evacuation 
had  been  delayed  by  the  want  of  suitable  vessels.  The  Span- 
ish ^ovenior  advised  him  to  leave  his  armament  behind,  if  he 
projwsed  to  come  on  to  Natchez.  Ellicott  went  on  without  his 
trooj)8  and  reached  Natchez  on  the  24th.  Entering  upon  a  con- 
ference, he  finally  seeured  a  promise  to  begin  the  survey  on 
March  19 ;  and  he  sent  forward  a  notice  of  his  arrival  to  Ca- 
rondelet. Gayoso  asked  him  to  ]>ull  down  the  American  flag 
flying  over  his  cam]),  but  he  refused. 

On  March  1, 1707.  Caroudeh^t  arrived.  He  presented  a  new 
excuse  for  not  evacuatinjj^  the  posts.  It  was  not  clear  in  his 
mind  whetlun'  lu»  sliouhl  surrender  the  forts  as  they  were,  or 
should  dismantle  them  first,  and  he  must  submit  the  question 
to  the  authorities  in  Madrid. 

There  was  in  Natchez,  with  its  Imndred  variegated  wooden 
houses,  a  mixed  ])o|>ulati<)u  of  about  four  thousand,  divided  in 
sympathies,  —  a  Spanish  ])arty,an  Eu«::lish  party,  and  an  Amer- 
ican one.      The  Sj)anish   i)arty  was  really  insignificant.     The 
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Kiiglisli  party  was  made  up  of  original  British  settli*i*s,  wli«i  Iiad 
Ikm'II  joiiu»(.l  by  Tories  from  the  States  during  the  Hevolution. 
The  Amerieaii  l)arty  was  mainly  jH^>i)le  whom  tlie  States  fm- 
one  reason  or  anotlier  had  ejected  from  their  eonnnunities.  In 
the  distri*'t  about  tlie  town  there  may  have  hvrw  t<*n  thousand 
souls,  ea})able  with  the  town  of  furnishing  two  thousand  itiijitia 
foot,  and  two  hundred  dragoons. 

It  a])pearing  that  (iayoso  was  strengthening  the  fort  and  n*. 
mounting  guns,  KlHrott  had  offers  of  voliuiteers.  (Mmiing  fnuii 
among  the  nine  tenths  of  the  peojde  who  were  ivjoieing  in  tin- 
prospcet  of  relief  from  Sj)anish  rule.  While  Kllieott  hfsitalt'il 
about  assumiu'^  anv  military  control,  he  was  deterinini'd  t«) 
send  uj)  the  river  for  his  trooj)s.  It  was  not  best  to  h-t  tin- 
Sj»anish  eounnan<ler  get  tot»  strong  a  hold  upon  th<»  j)o>t.  Tiu'it? 
was  no  neighboring  height  from  which  a  cannonade  eiudd  di*^ 
jMusscss  him  of  the  j)ost,  and  New  Orleans,  a  hundivd  h'agiio 
awav,  was  within  ri'ach  for  succor,  (iavoso  objected  to  havin:: 
the  American  troo])s  at  hand,  but  Kllioott  was  tirm,  only  tli:U 
he  was  willing  they  shouhl  bivouac  a  few  miles  u]t  from  tli*> 
town.  Lieutenant  I^)])e,  who  was  in  command  of  the  eseert. 
had  been  strengthening  it  by  enlistments  u]>  the  river,  as  \\v 
con  hi  lind  willi  nir  Americans  in  the  nei;;hborh(M)d  of  K«»rt  Ma- 
sac.  where  he  had  sto]>i)ed.  He  had  had  ordei-s  fivm  Waun- 
not  to  mov(>  forwani  till  he  had  tidings  of  the  eva(*uation  :  hut 
Kllieott's  demand  was  ])ressing,  and  he  descended  the  river, 
reaejiing  the  neighborh<»od  of  Natchez  im  A]>ril  24,  171»7. 

It  wa*<  now  a])))arent  that  Spanish  agents  wen*  wttrking  u|N>n 
the  ChieUa^aws  and  C'ho<*taws  to  secuix'  their  aid  in  what  hN>kitl 
likr  a  ^triiuLih*  for  possession:  but  Kllieott  was  as  warv  a**  hi* 
o]>|iiinrnt.  :iiid  eonrtcd  thi>  Choctaws  till  he  felt  surt*  t»f  tlh  ir 
ii.uir.iliiy.  At  thi^  ]>oint  then*  was  a  new  n*ason  givi-n  by  tin- 
>]t:iiii:u«l^  —  not  otVered  iM'fore —  for  delay,  which  wa**  tli:it 
iiiw-*  liiel  briMi  riMM'ivi'd  of  a  contt>niplatiHl  British  ilesivnl  «»f 
ill'  ii\ir.  :ind  thry  uiii-t  Im«  met  befon*  they  reaclu»<l  New  Or- 
l<-ii^.  (f:iyii»M  in  t'aet  had  first  ht>ai*d  of  this  intended  Hriti^li 
;.::;i.K  tr.»m  ( 'i»llot.  w lii-n  hi*  ]»assed  down  the  river  the  |»n- 
'.'■i-  \i  II-.  Ai  iliiit  tiiMi".  ( '»illot  had  a  marvelous  t^ile  to  n^ 
li'  '■-•-.  <  ^iK-  <  lii-^hohii  an  Knglishman.  whom  one  shall  >«^*n 
lv:i"'\  -"'III'  r 111?!-  :il)Mnr  wn-^  raising  a  foree  in  Tenn*****'''' 
\nIi:'I'.  'Aitli   ill.'   ;(itl   of  the   Creeks  and  CIieroket?s  and  tift-i'n 
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hundred  Tories  at  Natchez,  was  to  attack  the  Spanish,  while 
the  British  from  Canada,  in  company  with  Brant  and  his  Indi- 
ans, were  to  descend  the  Mississippi.  It  was  now  just  about  the 
time  when,  as  CoUot  then  said,  the  American  invaders  would 
be  gathering  at  Knoxville,  where  they  had  the  coimtenance  of 
the  Governor  of  Tennessee. 

The  Spanish  surveyor  arriving  at  this  juncture,  and  the  sur- 
veying party  having  no  necessity  of  witnessing  the  Anglo- 
Spanish  conflict,  EUicott  thought  there  was  a  chance  to  begin 
his  work.  Gayoso,  who  was  now  strengthening  his  works  at 
Walnut  Hills,  thought  otherwise,  and  notified  Ellicott,  on  May 
11,  that  the  survey  must  be  put  off;  and  this  decision  waer  con- 
firmed by  a  proclamation  which  Carondelet  himself  issued  on 
May  24.  Ellicott  ])rotested,  and  enrollments  of  the  townspeople 
began  as  if  serious  business  was  intended.  A  fortnight  later, 
on  June  7,  1797,  a  committc'e  of  the  citizens  assumed  control  of 
the  town,  all  parties  agreeing  to  be  peaceable.  Gayoso  acqui- 
esced, since  he  could  not  do  otherwise,  and  exhorted  the  popu- 
lac*e  to  keep  quiet  till  the  differences  could  be  settled.  This 
revolutionary  tribunal  was  displaced  in  a  few  days  by  another 
appointed  by  (iayoso  at  iillieott's  dictation,  and  Carondelet 
confirmed  the  eh()i(?e.  This  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Caron- 
delet, for  he  was  soon  on  liis  way  to  Quito  to  assume  another 
eliarge,  and  (iayoso  ruled  in  his  phice,  receiving  his  commission 
on  July  2G,  1797. 

This  departin*^,  short,  fat,  choleric,  but  gocHl-humored  gov- 
ernor was  not  to  know  the  failure  of  another  of  his  wily  ])lans. 
He  had,  in  May,  1797,  onee  more  sent  his  old  emissary,  Thomas 
Power,  to  Wilkinson,  to  ask  him  to  keej)  back  any  additional 
American  force,  beeuuse  he  intended  to  hold  Natchez  till  the 
British  dan<:;er  was  ])asse(l,  and  he  eould  hear  fnmi  Madrid. 
Power  was  also  to  let  the  old  KiMitueky  discontents  understand 
that  Spain  had  no  intention  «»f  «)bservinji;  the  San  Ijorenzo 
trt»aty,  and  that  if  they  wonld  swiuii:  that  State  away  fi-om  the 
Unicm,  Sj)ain  was  ready  to  make  the  most  favorable  terms  with 
them.  It  was  the  old  story.  Kentucky  constancy  to  S])anish 
interest  was  to  be  testi'd  very  sliortly  in  an  attack  on  Fort  Mas- 
sac.  The  time,  however,  had  ])assi>d  for  evt»n  a  show  of  assent, 
and  when  Power  reaehed  Detroit,  wliere  Wilkinson  was,  that 
general  made  an  appearance  of  arresting  him,  and  hurried  him 
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out  of  ilaugLT.  This  was  in  SepteinbiT,  1707 ;  in  tli«-  fiillnw- 
inij^  January,  Power  was  back  in  New  Orleans  rcj>ortini;  lii« 
failure  to  (iayoso. 

While  Power  and  Wilkinson,  eonsi*ious  tliat  tlie  lmkI  of  Span- 
ish inai'hinations  in  the  west  hacl  eonie,  wen*  talkint;  ovt-r  :ic 
Detroit  the  failure  of  their  ho]ies,  £Illieott,  at  Natehr/..  na^^ 
reeeiving  (September,  17J>7)  from  his  government  the  tliM-li.^i- 
ure  of  another  plan,  to  link  the  turbulent  west  with  Hriti!*h 
aid  in  an  atU^mpt  to  wrest  New  Orleans  and  the  ailjaeeut  it- 
«^ions  from  the  hands  of  Spain.  This  intelligence  was  aeeiiiu- 
])ani(>d  by  the  announeement  that  Blount,  now  a  senator  fnMu 
Tennessee*,  and  shown  to  be  a  prime  mover  in  this  treaM»nal>lf 
si'lhune,  had  luvn  exi>elled  the  ))revious  July  by  his  assiN-iat**^ 
in  ( \ingi*ess,  with  but  a  single  dissentient  voice,  and  liad  hur- 
ried away  from  Philadelphia  to  escaix)  further  condemnatii»u. 
Kllieott,  on  the  receipt  of  this  news,  threw  a  new  res]K>n.sibility 
u|M>n  his  eonnnitteo  of  safety  at  Natchez,  when  he  left  it  U>  its 
vigilance  to  detect  and  thwart  any  lingering  treason  in  i*onn<.v- 
tion  witii  tin*  same  plot,  which  might  exist  in  that  neighlntr. 
hood,  t>f  whieh,  as  we  have  si*en,  Collot  had  heard  a  vai^iie 
ruuior  the  ])revious  year. 

This  dying  spasm  of  western  disi^ontent  needs  to  lie  t'hici- 
dated.  lUount  had  probably  numenuis  accomplices.  They  ha\*- 
bei'ii  nM>ki>ned  at  alNuit  thirty.  u]Nm  whom  more  or  less  susjii- 
ei*»n  restfd.  Thev  ineluded  a  certain  scrhemer,  one  I>r.  Ii«»- 
uiavne.  Colonel  Orr  of  Tennesst»e,  Colonel  Whitelv  ^'f  Ki-n- 
tneky.  and  a  tlubious  |M>rsonage,  nanH*d  Chisholm.  On  April 
-I.  17J*T.  lUiiunt  had  written  to  Carey,  the  official  interjiretfr 
\A  the  Cher«>kfi's.  in  a  way  whii*h  showed  that  the  southern  In- 
diiiiiN  \\i>ri*  to  1h'  usi'd  in  an  attack  on  New  Orleans,  whik*  a 
r»iiii^li  tli'et  :iM*en«led  tlie  Mi^sissiftpi,  and  a  force  of  four  thoi»- 
^:inil  tri)iitii>r<*iiien.  dirt'i'ti'd  by  lUnuut  and  aidtnl  l>v  l\i|i»n*-l 
\ntliiiii\  lluTiliiii^.  :i  liitt-headed  of>ii'i*r  of  the  Knglish  ser\i<v. 
mIiii  \\:i<»  ^.Miu-wiiat    ])«t]iular  in    the  Natchez  countrr,  wen*  to 

di  -•■•  Il'l    \\\.\\    \'\\\'V. 

\\\iV  till-  |>]:iii  \\:i'«  Uii«>uii.  (hi-n*  was  a  diversity  of  npiniim 

.1-*  :  .  ilii-  t  \\.\  tin-  I'li't  \\.i'»  iuTt-Tiilfd  tti  Mibserve.     Stuue,  a?*  on»' 

.    I.    .  ■.''!'.'^.  .1  :l;i-  I.  :i!  •■•■it  ,-t  u:i«»  t«»  alarm  tlie  S|ianianls,  and 

..-.;•■-    li.i.:  rv.  :iii  .1   M'rinn*»  appn'liensiiHi   iu  th** 
>.  .:   -..  ii.!;.l.  :::i  si-.^.. :  -  w.  ?•  i.«  otTiT  their  services  to  arrc»l 
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or  oppose  the  progress  of  the  plan,  and  place  the  Spanish 
authorities  under  such  obligations  as  to  reap  immense  advan- 
tages to  themselves.  The  truth  was  probably  more  apparent, 
for  the  project  was  most  likely  intended  to  forestall  a  plot  of 
France  to  secure  possession  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  which 
Talleyrand  had  urged  as  an  offset  to  the  effects  of  Jay's  treaty. 
A  transfer  of  the  trans-Mississippi  region  to  France  was  held 
to  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  land  speculators  of  the 
west,  who  thought,  by  placing  that  region  under  the  trustee- 
ship of  England,  to  enhance  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  an 
independent  state,  holding  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
had  for  a  long  time  been  suspected  that  France  was  negotiating 
with  Spain  to  renew  her  old  hold  on  the  Mississippi.  As  early 
as  November,  1796,  Oliver  Wolcott  felt  convinced  that  the 
transfer  had  been  secretly  effected  "  with  the  object  of  having 
an  influence  over  the  western  country."  Rufus  King,  in  Lon- 
don, was  growing  to  think  that  the  persistent  grasp  of  Spain  on 
the  river  posts  was  an  indication  that  this  had  taken  place. 
Liston,  the  British  minister  in  Philadelphia,  writing  to  Gov- 
ernor Prescott  of  Canada,  warned  him  that  France  was  not  to 
be  content  with  Louisiana,  but  was  longing  also  for  her  old 
dominion  over  the  country  north  of  the  Great  Lakes.  He  be- 
lieved that  Adet  had  sent  thither  a  skulking  emissary,  who  was 
passing  under  the  name  of  Bums,  and  was  seeking  to  excite 
the  Canadians  to  revolt.  The  dread  of  this  in  Canada  grew  so 
before  the  year  closed  that  it  was  feared  that  Lower  and  Upper 
Canada  would  be  assailed,  on  the  one  hand  from  Vermont  and 
on  the  other  from  the  west,  where  Collot  was  numbering  the 
western  Indians  and  thought  to  instigate  them  to  the  attaek. 
Rumor  laid  out  a  broad  plan  of  attack.  A  French  fleet  was  to 
ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  in  July,  1797,  while  the  Jacobins  were 
to  muster  the  invading  forcM'  along  the  American  frontier.  In 
March,  Liston  found  evcrythinjj^  dark.  **•  The  damned  French 
rogues,"  he  wrote,  '*  are  playin*::  the  devil  with  this  country,  as 
they  have  done  with  all  the  world  ;  but  when  things  are  at  the 
worst,  they  must  mend.'* 

Just  before  this,  Pi('kcrin<j:  had  written  (February,  1797)  to 
Rufus  King  that  tin?  chanp^e  in  sovereignty  over  Louisiana 
would  Imj  fraught  with  danger  to  the  United  States.  The  elec- 
tion of  John  Adams  to  the  ])rcsidency  the  previous  November 
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(^17iM>^  and  tlir  tlefi*at  of  Jeflirrson,  the  fru'iul  i»t'    KmiuT,  in 
Hpite  of  A< let's  warnin*;;  tliat  a  i'ej)ul)liean  defeat  would  estrani:r 
his  conntrv,  had  moved   the  Freneli  I)in'et«»rv  to  uetioii  meant. 
as  liailow  reportetl,  "  to  be  little  short  of  a  deelaration  <»f  war.  ' 
In  tlie  spring  of    ITl^T,  it   was  known  that   the  Direetory  had 
ordtM-ed   IMncknev  awav  from  J*aris.      Hamilton  wrote  hat'k  tu 
Kini;;.  on   Aj»ril  S,  tliat  **  it  portends  too  nimdi  a  final   niptnri' 
as  the  oidv  alternative  Xo  an   iicnominions  snl>nnssion."     Ath-r 
at   this  time,  leaving  for  Franee,  sai<l  there  w<mld   l»e  no  war. 
hut  the   federalists   helieved    lie   only  intendeil   to   jnvvent   th»' 
Amerieans  j»reparing  for  a  eonflii-t.     Fisher  Ames  was  urt:in:; 
a    l)old   front.       Rohert   (ioodloe    Harper,   in  a   ]>amphlet,  \\a> 
!j;oini:'  over  the  st(>rv  of  the  past  insineeritv  of  Franee,  and  !•  li- 
eitonslv  divinin*^  her  treat^herv  in  the  davs  of  the  Anieriean  \\*'- 
volution,  in  the  wav  that  abundant  evidenee,  divulired  in   later 
da\s,  has  establislied  it.      As  tin*  snnnner  bi'j^an,  Piekerinir  \\;i^ 
impresMMl  with  the    Freneh  intentions,  and  on  dnn**  '11.  171*7, 
he   wrote    to    King:  "We   are   not  without  apprelien>ion  th;it 
Franee   means  to  reirain  Louisiana  and   to  ri*new  the  aneienc 
phm  of  her  monareh,  of  eireumseril»ing  and  eneiivling  what  umw 
eonstitute  the   .Atlantie  States," — thus  re  in  f  on- iiii«:  the  view  ot 
Ihii-per.       riie  I'reneli  vii'W  was  exaetly  exju'ess^nl  by  K<»<'hef*Mi- 
eauIt-Lianeourt.  when  he  said  that  ** the  ])ossession  of   I^oni*^!- 
ana  by  tlie    Fren<*h  wouhl   set  bounds  to  the  ehihlish  avariin-  of 
the  Amerieans,  who  wish  to  grasp  at  <*verything." 

It  was  this  prevailing  belief,  g<Mng  baek  to  the  ]>nn-ii>n* 
aiitiinin  (17'.>'>),  that  hatl  aroused  lUount  to  the  op|M»rtnnity 
wlil«li  he  desired  fo  make  of  atlvantage  to  the  west.  His  inovr- 
iiients  :iiid  !ho>*i«  of  his  assoeiates,  even  lH»fore  lie  wii»te  hi* 
l.iiir  in  April  tr)  Carey,  ha«l  been  brongiit  to  the  ni^tii-e  "f 
^  r-ijo.  \\\o  Spanish  minister,  and  he  had  dinvted  to  it  tlu'attrii- 
t:Mii  ot  Pii  Uf'iing.  ib>  addeil  evi<h'nees,  not  only  of  a  purjuw 
til  :if;nk  Ni-w  ( )ilraiis.  but  «>f  a  plan  to  invade  Fh>rida  fn«in 
*• -ii-i.  \\liil»'  :iiioih»-r  fori-e  from  Canada  fell  u|>oii  St,  Ii«»ni* 

.III  I    N»'.\    M;iiiriil. 

1  :i     -i!ii.iti..n  all  .inMiiid  was  ]M*rplexin|i^  for  the  ailminii^tn- 

^!'i"i  ^^:i-  piM-iiIng  a  didiions  4Mmi*se  on  the  Mississippi. 

I   =■  :       At  ;•     1  r;ii -wi-tirn  d<*>igns    on  Caiiaila.     Tlierv  weiv 

\ 'i  _  ..I  w  I  ^r.|  !|  ;iiiM'«  ."It    Ni'W  (  )rleans. 

1  •'■'"'-  '1"    l!i:ii-]i  iiiini-»ti-i-.  when  ap]>cale(l  to,  aoknowIe«I:;eil 
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that  he  had  been  a))proaehecl  by  iiTespoiisible  persons  in  regard 
to  a  British  attack  on  New  Orleans ;  but  he  said  he  had  thrown 
discredit  on  it,  and  had  referred  the  i)roposition,  with  his  disajv 
proval,  to  his  government.  The  ministry's  response  not  coming, 
one  John  Chishohn,  a  Scotch  adventurer,  who  has  been  already 
referred  to,  and  who  had  conferred  with  Liston,  had  been,  in 
March,  1797,  sent  to  London  by  that  minister,  who  had  not 
only  paid  the  fellow's  passage-money,  but  had  also,  it  was  later 
believed,  given  him  two  sets  of  letters.  One  set  was  to  accredit 
him  on  account  of  this  nefaiious  business,  and  was  prepared 
to  be  thrown  overboard  in  case  of  necessity  ;  and  the  other  set 
concerned  some  ostensible  mercantile  transactions.  King,  in- 
London,  was  warned  to  kee])  watch  on  Chishohn,  and  he  soon 
re})orted  that  he  was  leading  a  scandalous  life,  and  that  the 
British  government*  for  a  while  i)aid  his  i>etty  obligations,  but 
that  later  he  was  thrown  into  jail  for  debt.  (ii*enville,  how- 
ever, j)rotested  to  King  that  the  ministry  had  promptly  rejected 
the  whole  jn'oposition. 

Meanwhile,  Blount's  letter,  and  his  expulsion  from  the  Senate 
in  July,  had  set  everybody  in  America  wondering  how  wide- 
8}>read  the  df^fection  was.  Between  tlie  revelaticm  of  the  plot 
and  tlie  final  act  of  tlie  Senate,  AVolcott,  on  July  4,  1797,  had 
written:  "Our  western  frontiers  are  threatened  with  a  new  In- 
dian war.  Frencli  and  Spanisli  emissaries  swarm  though  the 
country.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  west^^rn  or  ultra- 
mtmtane  republic  is  niedltated.  ...  It  is  certain  that  overtures 
have  been  made*  to  tlie  Britisli  governuient  for  supj>ort,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  belii've,  short  of  ])ositive  proof,  that 
similar  overtures  have  l^een  made  to  Sj)ain  and  Fran<*e.  The 
l^ritish  will  not  now  snj)j)ort  the  ])rojeet.'*  The  op[)osite  par- 
ties, now  evenlv  l)Mlanee<l,  as  the  eh»etion  of  Adams  by  a  bare 
majority  showed,  and  bitteier  tlian  ever  aiiainst  eacii  otlier, 
seanncMl  eajirerlv  the  names  wliieh  were  hinted  at  as  associated 
with  Blount.  The  federalists  wei-e  rejoiced  to  find  them  all 
flac(d)ius.  Boudinot  e\])iessed  their  opinions  :  **  All  who  have 
been  mentioned  as  eoneeriied  in  \\w  business  are  violent  Jaco- 
bins, ])rofessed  enemies  to  (ireat  Britain,  and  who  have  been 
continual  advocates  \\)v  tlie  I'reneh,  and  alwavs  vociferating:  a 
British  facticm.  .  .  .  A\ C  are  not  without  fi^ar  that  this  mav  bi' 
a  scheme  of  the  democrats  and   Fr(?neliilicd  Anu'ricans  to  ruin 
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Knji^land  iii  the  American  opinion,  and  give  the  S])anianK  an 
c'xcusr  to  break  their  treaty  with  ns/' 

It  is  always  nnsat'e  to  be  determinate  on  diplomat ie  myste- 
ries, nor  is  there  evidence  that  what  Ilawkesworth  i-epresentfd 
to  King  at  a  later  day  as  the  pnriK)se  of  the  British  ministry 
was  closely  connected  with  this  IWount  undertaking.  His  lonl- 
sln[>  saitl  that  the  ministry  had  indeed  consideretl  a  ])rojiM't  of 
seizing  Louisiana,  and  might  perhaps  have  usiid  the  Hriti>h 
army  tlien  in  Kgypt  for  the  object.  Their  puri)osi\  Im»  pro- 
fessed, was  not  so  mucli  acquisition  of  territoiT  as  to  find  in  the 
success  of  the  expedition  a  ground  for  securing  other  advan- 
tages at  tlie  jK'ace.  Colonel  Trumbull,  wlio  was  at  this  time  in 
Knglaud,  wrote  to  urge  the  United  •States''  seizing  Louisiana 
and  FK)ri(hu  and  emanci])ating  Mexico.  He  at  the  same  tini** 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  federal  government  might  ciHUit 
on  the  Knglish  navy  to  blockade  on  the  Gulf,  wliile  the  Ami-ri- 
cans  did  the  work  bv  land. 

After  the  Hlount  plot  had  been  disco veivd,  the  sumni*'r 
])assed  in  rhiladel]»hia  with  as  nuich  inicertainty  as  brfitn*. 
Pickering  and  Yrujo  kej)t  up  their  convsiKindcntv,  and  Hnallv, 
in  August,  the  S])anish  minister  wrote  what  Jay  called  "a  fac- 
tious and  indecent  letter,"  wliich  led  Pickering  to  wiy  that  only 
a  ehangr  in  the  Spanish  hiunor  could  restore  con  tide  nee  and  ksiA 
tlie  Tnited  States  to  forget  the  past.  The  old  siispirion  still 
prevailed,  and  the  priK^nistinating  policy  of  (layoso  with  KHi- 
r<»tt  was  lield  t«)  be  only  a  putting  oft'  to  allow  Franiv  ti>  asMTl 
a  ^ov«'reignty  in  Louisiana,  which  it  was  presumed  >he  h:ul 
alifady  acquired.  In  Novcndier,  1707,  King,  in  Ij<»ndi»u.  re- 
]H)rt«Ml  t(»  Pirkeiiug  that  tiie  Prinn*  of  Peace  had  lately  dtr Ian *il 
tli:it  thr  l>in>ctorv  of  France  had  demanded  I^tuiisiana.  aiitl 
tli:>t  tlie  nnirt  of  Spain  found  '"itself  no  longer  in  a  eoutlitiiui 
t«'  nfuM'.**      This  was  wiiat   Hamilton  declared  "  pliintU'ring  at 

riit'  uiw^  w:i«»  iiidcrd  ]»remature,  for  the  tn»aty  of  San  IMr- 
t"..'!-.. I  \\;i-  tliiwr  M-ar^  otV.  and  fortiuiatelv  there  was  an  iiitfr\:»l 
1.  :•  ill  uliiili  Sji;iin  i-onld  n-deiMU  her  honor  with  the  I'nitt-*! 
"^!.i!!-.  :iiir]  li:i.l  Am.-i-ir:i.  in  i^ickering's  phmsi»«  to  fi»rgi*i  tin- 
pi-'.  Ill  Ni»\«  inl'.i .  <  oil  •nil  (irandprie,  who,  under  ord»r« 
i.'iM  M.I  i:i-l.  li:i.l  iiiiiviil  in  NovcmlHT  in  Natchez,  to  takr  (*t>ii->- 
■i:.  i.  v.i-  i-n.-na  li\   ilie  tMiinmittee,  and  when*   in   DiivhiUt. 
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1797,  fresh  United  States  troops,  under  Captain  GKiyon,  joined 
Ellieott  at  Natchez,  it  was  a  warning  to  Gayoso  that  he  could 
not  overlook.  Events  now  moved  rapidly,  as  they  usually  do 
when  Spanish  obstinacy  gives  way  to  fear.  In  January,  1798, 
Gayoso  issued  orders  for  the  evacuation  of  Natchez,  Walnut 
HiUs,  and  the  other  posts  north  of  31^.  Ellieott  was  notified 
on  January  10.  After  the  usual  Spanish  torpidity,  finally,  on 
March  30,  under  the  cover  of  the  night,  and  leaving  eveiything 
uninjured,  the  Spanish  troops  filed  out,  and  the  next  morning 
the  American  flag  was  run  up.  The  Spanish  troops  retired 
downstream,  and  there  was  no  place  but  Baton  Rouge  left  for 
Gayoso  to  make  a  stand  against  an  up-river  approach.  This 
place  was  but  thirty  miles  above  Iberville  Kiver,  which  bounded 
New  Orleans  inland  on  the  north. 

The  American  Republic  was  now,  after  fifteen  years*  waiting, 
in  possession  of  the  territory  in  the  southwest  awarded  to  it  by 
the  Treaty  of  Independence.  We  have  seen  that  it  had  waited 
thirteen  years  in  the  north  to  get  control  of  the  lake  posts. 
Congress  at  once  (April,  1798)  set  up  the  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory, covering  the  territory  so  long  in  dispute,  and  Winthrop 
Sargent,  turning  over  the  secretaryship  of  the  northwest  ter- 
ritory to  William  Henry  Harrison,  was  sent  to  organize  the 
government.  He  arrived  at  Natchez  on  August  6.  Three 
weeks  later  (August  20),  Wilkinson,  as  general  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  and  bearing  in  his  bosom  the  secrets  that  made  his 
prominence  a  blot  both  on  liimself  and  his  government,  arrived 
at  Natchez  with  a  little  army  of  oeenj)ation.  Meanwhile,  Elli- 
eott had  left,  on  April  9,  to  begin  his  survey,  and  for  two  years 
was  engaged  in  the  work. 

So  ends  the  story  of  the  rcnindinji^  out  of  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ke[)nl)lic,  as  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Jay  had 
secured  it  in  1782,  a^^^ainst  tlu^  misfhic»vous  indirection  of  her 
enemies,  French,  Spanish,  and  Hritish. 

With  a  country  c<)nij)lot(Hl  in  it*i  bounds,  the  American 
character  needed  a  correspond in<i^  round inp^  of  its  traits.  Jay, 
in  a  letter  to  Trumbull,  October  27,  1797,  had  divined  its 
necessities:  "As  to  politics,  we  are  in  a  better  state  than  we 
were  :  but  we  are  not  vet  in  a  sound  state.  1  think  that  nation 
is  not  in  a  sound   stat»'  whose  parties  are  excited  by  objects 
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int(;restin«^  "iilv  to  a  foreign  j)ower.  1  wish  U^  set*  our  jmujI 
more  Aiueriuaiiized,  if  1  may  use  that  expivssiuii  :  until  \\» 
ft 'el  and  aet  as  an  in<le|Kai(leut  nation,  we  sinill  always  oMti-  r 
from  foreign  influence/*  Hamilton  wrote  to  King  in  a  ^iinii.ir 
sjjirit :  '"  Tiie  <*ontluet  of  France  ''  — and  lie  might  havt-  alil*-!  <•: 
Spain  and  Britain  —  '^has  lM?en  a  very  |)owerful  nie«lirini*  Un  \\.* 
])oIitieal  diseases  of  the  eountry.  1  think  tiie  eonimuniTy  i im- 
proves in  soundness/* 

Not  h»ng  hefore  this,  Teneh  C'oxe.  of  Phihidel|)hia.  ni:nl»-  :* 
surv(*v  of  tile  condition  t^)  which  the  United  States  had  atrain*  ri : 
*'  The  ])uhlic  deht  is  snuilh'r  in  proportion  to  the  present  wtaltii 
and  popidation  tlian  the  public  <h'ht  of  any  otiirr  ri\ili/>>l 
nation.  The  Ignited  States,  inchiding  tlie  opemti<>ii>  i»f  tic 
individual  States,  have  sunk  a  much  gi*cater  ])ro]K)rtioii  nf  tii 
i)ul>Ii(!  debt  in  tiit>  hist  t<*n  years  than  any  nation  in  tlie  v\>>iii. 
The  I'Xpcnses  of  the  government  are  very  much  less  in  pr^j'-r- 
tion  to  wealth  and  numhers  than  those  of  anv  nation  in  K-r 
rope/*  Tlie  I'nited  States,  with  its  rightful  ]n-«t|M»rtion^  m- 
cured,  was  now  fairly  started  on  an  independent  career. 
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.ill:;  >iiiii  i-t  Ch.iili".tiin    \'a.>.  -"'1. 

Cli.i-.i»-llnx.  Chr\alifrih'.  "J'd. 
Ch.iiham.  I^inl.  and  tin-  n^-  i>f  lul-i- 

'■■.■■.  in  »;ir.  \'27. 
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Cheat  River,  250. 

Cheat  River  route,  2r>4. 

Cherokee  River  (Tennessee  River),  10, 
20. 

Cherokees,  540;  and  Iroquois,  1);  meet 
Governor  Tryon,  10 ;  Wiir  with  the 
northern  tribes,  14 ;  invade  Illinois,  2(); 
map  of  their  country,  31  -their  claims 
favored,  5.'5  ;  opposed  by  Franklin,  5(i ; 
lease  land  to  the  Watau^  settlement, 
70 ;  treaty  with  Henderson,  82 ;  make 
land  cessions,  S8;  ready  for  war,  80; 
their  settlements,  \fl ;  their  numbers, 
<»2,  :W2 ;  attacked  by  the  whites,  1>2 ; 
brouf^ht  to  a  peace,  tkS ;  cede  lands,  05  ; 
Robertson  anion}):,  14.'{;  their  claim  to 
the  Kentucky  n^tnon  invented,  107 ; 
risinf?  (17SJ»  are  defeated,  17H  :  active 
(17S1),  1<)2  ;  their  forays  ui>on  tne  Ten- 
nessee and  (Cumberland  settlements, 
;«1,  .'iS2 ;  relations  with  the  authori- 
ties, .'W2  ;  on  the  Scioto,  401  :  at  Phila- 
delphia, 520-547 ;  attacked  by  Orr, 
547. 

Chica^,  204,  401 ;  American  settlers  at, 
203. 

Chickamaupras,  334,  3H2 ;  recalcitrant, 
03 ;  settle  lower  down  the  Tennessee, 
03  ;  attacked,  VMS ;  attack  DoneLson's 
flotiUa,  170. 

Chickjisaws,  S8,  .'W2  ;  invade  Illinois,  20  ; 
tril>e,  .'tt) ;  map  of  their  country,  31, 
522  ;  f.avor  the  AuH'ricans,  544> ;  make 
peace  with  the  Cn^eks,  552. 

Chillicothe,  settled,  :m. 

Chillicothe  (Indian  villaj^e),  17(). 

C^hip|)ewa  River,  104. 

Cliinpewjis,  their  country,  30 ;  on  the 
()hio,  43. 

Chisliolni.  .folin,  minors  about,  50^.  5r>7  ; 
sent  to  Ivondon.  571. 

Chiswell  mines,  10. 

ChcM'tiiws.  0,  2*>,  .U),  ;iS'_* ;  map  of  their 
country,  31  ;  their  bucks,  54<». 

Choi>***ul,  4  ;  and  Enirland,  34  ;  rejoiced 
at  the  American  revolt,  ;'»<;. 

riimtian,  Coloiiei  William.  !►•'•. 

(.'incinnati,  Clark  at  its  sire.  1 7«» ;  founded, 
i»15  ;  Heat  of  j^ovcrniuent  for  tin*  coun- 
try, 401 ;  |)opul:ition.  4'.>s. 

Circourt.  on  the  treaty  1 17S- '.  223. 

Clare,  Lord,  40. 

(Mark,  Daniel,  l^l. 

Clark,  (reortje  Ko^cin.  his  cou(|Ucst  of 
Illinois,  2;  with  Cr»'sa|».  ••<>;  builds 
F'ort  Fiucastlc,  72;  in  K<Mtu<k\,  1  l«i ; 
seut  to  Williamsbuii;:.  IHl;  •>»in|s  •,pii's 
to  the  Illinois.  117;  airaiu  .it  \\  iilianis- 
burjc,  117;  his  iustnuf i<»ii>^.  117;  de- 
scends the  Ohio,  lis;  his  laee.  ll.S;  his 
laud  niai'ch.  IlS;  (  apt  un  s  Ka>^ka<^ki;«, 
no,  I'.'O;  uMM-s  to  Cahokia.  l-'n;  ai<I.Ml 
bv  Vij^o,  IJI;  aud  hy  I'..ll..,k.  IJI  ; 
attacks  Viuceuues.  i;;.'..  l.'.,i  ;  ha\e-^ 
Helm  in  comniaixl.  1  •'- :  at  I\a«ikas 
kia.  l.WJ;  h«mu1s  (lispateli.-^.  1  jI;  ahaii- 
<lons  plan  of  attaekiui,'  H'troit.  I  ''7  ; 
dis;ippoiuted.  Ill  ;  his  nen  prouii-^ed 
lan<Ls,    141;  at    the   falls  of    the    Ohio. 


141 ;  his  letters,  141 ;  his  memoirs,  141 ; 
struggling  to  maintain  himself  in  the 
Illinois  country,  143 ;  his  expenditures, 
143 ;  Pollock's  aid,  143 ;  bounty  lands 
for  his  soldiers,  18();  builds  Fort  Jef- 
ferson, 174 ;  at  Cahokia.  watching  St. 
Louis,  1 74  ;  railing  with  a  Kentucky 
force,  175 ;  relations  with  Colonel  Brod- 
head,  170  \  at  the  Ohio  Falls,  177 ;  oom- 
manding  m  Kentucky,  178;  his  aims 
(17H1 ),  100 ;  aiding  Steuben,  190 ;  his 
instructions  (December,  1780),  101 ; 
moves  down  the  Ohio,  11K3 ;  inactive  at 
the  falls,  104  ;  his  hold  on  the  Illinois 
country,  11^5  ;  his  conquest  abandoned 
by  (Congress,  201  ;  at  tne  falls,  203 :  in- 
vades the  Miami  country,  204  ;  effect 
of  his  conquest  on  the  peace  (1782), 
213  ;  cost  to  Virginia  of  his  conquest, 
247 ;  Indian  commissioner,  2(>8 ;  leads 
Kentuckians  across  the  Ohio,  275 ;  robs 
Spanish  merchants,  275  ;  his  grant  on 
the  Ohio,  ;t;$2 ;  attacks  the  Wabash 
tribes,  'MT* ;  seizes  the  stock  of  a  Span- 
ish trader  at  Vincennes,  'Ml ;  to  com- 
mand on  the  Mississippi,  378  ;  with  the 
French  faction,  5.32,  5^18. 

Clark,  William,  455. 

('leaveland,  Moses,  502. 

Cleveland,  2ti4  ;  settled,  502. 

Clinch  River,  81. 

Clinton,  Governor,  220. 

Colden,  on  New  Fngland,  4. 

(\)le8,  (tovemor,  280. 

Collot,  Victor,  Journey  to  Xarth  Amer- 
ica^ ."lO  •  map  from  his  Atlam^  2t>l  ; 
0/ournal  in  North  America,  444;  ar- 
rested,  551  ;    intrigues  at  the   West, 

Colonies,  English  views  of,  41. 

Columbia  Kiver,  104  ;  it.s  existence  sns- 
IH'cted  bv  the  Spanish,  2.*W;  discovered 
by  a  Hostiui  ship.  2.30,  .«>2,  X'<i. 

('(tlumhian  M<njazim\'26\K  '»24. 

Committee  of  Secret  Corresinrndence, 
1 45. 

Conesto^a  wagons.  2*.Hl. 

C<»nfederatiou.  weakness  of  the,  ISS. 

Confederation.  Articles  of,  107  ;  dehiys  in 
adopting'.  100,  170. 

Coiif^n'ess,  deceived  as  to  F'rench  and 
Spanish  aims,  1»»4  ;  sends  .Jay  to  Spaiu, 
lt»4  ;  j^r.iiits  western  I.'ukIs  as  bouutit>s, 
1<'>S  ;  firm  on  the  Mississippi  ((uestiou, 
ls3;  weakeniuyr,  l>i4,  Ivn  ;  and  the 
laudcessious,  ISti;  discr*»dits  Virginia's 
claims,  LH>0;  supine  hef«»re  the  Span- 
ish dem.ind,  2oo  ;  awakes  to  the  situa- 
tion aud  votes  t<»  yield  nothing,  201  ; 
.'itlirms  tin'  succession  of  the  confeder- 
ated States  to  the  t4'iTitorial  riglitj*  of 
the  several  colonies.  20.'»  ;  seeks  to  have 
the  States  (]uitcl.iini  their  western 
lauds,  2t>7  ;  In-conu's  iM>\verleHS  after 
the  war,  -'Js  ;  deman<ls  the  |M>sts,  2.*i4  ; 
{)etitioued  for  survey  of  Ohio  lands  for 
soMiei-s,  214  :  prohibits  <H'cnpation  of 
Indian  l.inds,  245;  acce])ts  land  ces- 
sions without  imjuiry  into  title,  240 ; 
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cjmsiilriM  the  Virviniji  ini»p<»sal,  *J4<» :  '  a  li'.idiT.  •!!•:  acoi]<«*il  nf  <Tn»*lty.  TJ: 

<)p]l<).M'(l  to   St'ttlfllll'lltS    t)ll   nilMlirVl*M'l|  UlN'H  to  l{o?«toii.   N>. 

lands.  'J71  :  raises  tMN)|is  in  Nt'>*   Ki»;^-  Civvi'tiiMji'.  l^ttn.s  t/'uti  C'litir'ir.  'ir.  n-  ; 

l:nui.'-*74  ;  its Hnaiu-ialobliij.n ions,  "jsj  :  niui»s  fiimi,  riii.  »»7,  J.^n.  J.'i:'.  „"■• .  _">•'.. 

I'StaMishrs  valiii'  ol'  tin*  Anin-ican  <lol-  ,  l'"i/«if/»  //»/«.%  /«/  An'iff   /'i  uf^yrtthi' .  ii..i]i 

lai.  JIL':  in  <-olIai»Sf.  :;n.     .S*    Conti-  '  fn mil  ■-".•!►  ;'.ul. 

nrural  ('on;:n*.ss.  (^i'o;:han.  (nMiiv«*.  >*'nt  t**  Kiiirlaiul.  •» ;  .-.t 

Conni'i'tifut.  (lis|Mit*'  with  rfnus\Ivania.  F«irt  l*iit.  l."!.4l:  ai  Kurt  >tan\*i\.  I"  . 

'S2  ;   sfltlci-s  at     Nati-ln*/.    from,    lln;  mi   Indian    trailt*.    :!•'•:  nifiliatiir   uItIi 

ol!'fi-s   a    <|iia)itii'd  n-ssion    <if  wi'stiM-n  tlir  Indians.  .Vi :  to  uarii  tin-  liidi.ni-»'<t 

lauils,    iMi :    ln'r    w»-strin    lands,  -'i-l  :   .  a  n»*\i  nilimy  on  tin- nliii>.  ."#7  ;   .i.j«ii!  "J 

di^tpntf  with  I''-nnsylvaiiia, 'J'il  :  cfdrs  tin*  \Val|M»li'   roni|mn>.  i^*';  ii>jn»'   i' 

hi-r   \M'sii-ni  lands.  J'il  :  hi-r  \V«»strrn  HnpiMH-t   thi-  Imli.-uiM,  lil  ;  liviii-^  nu  th* 

lu's»-rv«",  '-Nil  ;  ri'scrvaiion  in  ( >hi<».  .'hxj  ;  Alh-vrlian>  .  7*J. 

Kill-lands,  'a^K  ('rows  ithf  tndian  trib*-).  *'►**. 

CiinniM-tiiut  Land  Com  nan  v.  ■'*<  mi.          ^  ('ro\* 's  >lation. '.•■.'. 

( 'onnoll_\ .  l>r. '<'i>loni-l  .lolin.  .VJ:  and  Vir-  ('rn/at.  :i'J»"i. 

^inia's  dispnti*  w  ith   I'rnnf^ylvania.  <i.'i ;  ('nnili«'rland  fli-^trict.  1 1:'> ;   Kidir  it'-iii   ii- 

at  I'ittshuru'.  aron««ini;  tin*  Indians,  s.'i ;  ri\«*s  in.    WW;  popnlation     17'*".   1^'. 

Ill's   va:-ii>d    nioviMnrnts.  Ni:    lii<^  plans  I'ltiind  !•>  In- within  thf  Noiih  I  aii'liiii 

ot'    s.'i/.inii'    I'ittslnirir.    ^'i ;     raptnn^l,  lint>s.  Imi  :  artirirs  of  :issiii.i.tr:iii:    ]^  . 

^•:  intiiirninv:.  :'><i>* :  an  infinnifr.  .iio  ;  perils  from  ln<lian  r.iitU.  Ixi ;   K.itf'!- 

<onn<lini:  ihi*  Ohio,  'ti\\.  son  tin*  Ii-ad«-r  of.  |s(i;   iiiadt*  a  t<>:iii'\. 

Ciinnor.  .lanifs,  :L"iS.  1'^«»;  population   'I7V.  ,   :;■_''»:  it>  i'M.l.i- 

CiMiiini-nf  d  < '.iiimv,.ss.  at-tion  on  tin-  (^n«»-  lion.  ^».'14. 

Iii-f  l)ill.  7."« :  adilri-NN  to  Canadians.  7ri  ;  Cundn-rland  (Jap.  **?'.  -Sl'."*. 

^immU  i-onnni><<ioii   to  Canada.  7~>;  ad-  Cnmhi-rlantl  I load. '.'■'•-. 

til- ■•"^    io    Kn>:li«.li    -.ympatlii/i'i-s.    l'>  ■  Cnth-r.  Manass<di.  hiHi-Ii.irait--r.  L'*!  .   ij- 

«iial»«'  ihii'i-  imlian  di-pait inents.  V*.  plii-s  to  Conj^rt's**  fm-  land.  "J-J  :  -r.*';'!- 

Ctiiif  im-Mial  nion«\ .  di'pii-ciaiion  of.  l<i-',  for   tin*    pndiiliition    ot    "^Livitx.    .'" 

I-*"^.  l-a«.:iifs  vith    iMn-r.    J'.^J :    fa\.i-    *»• 

Ci»in\a\.  Monrnri'  P..  1>*7.  Chiir.    'JfJ  ;  anil    tin*    '  Hii.i  :i^^u\i-,y. 

CiHiU.   (  apiain   .la>iii'«.    his  \iiya.:i'.   'J^is  ;  '.\ht  ;    his    i|ni'stiiiiialdi*   4i>ni|int.       .1. 

lii-i  iiHiinaU.  -■''*:  arronnt«  of  hi>  vo_\-  his   (h<«ii-ripti  in   of  thi-   (  Mii-i   i—mrrs. 

au<\    !•".  "d  I ;  on  till'  fntiirt- sff.inilMMi.    .17. 
( "oi»]ii-i-.  'riionia».  !7'». 

Ciip|Mi- Mil'.  .■..••.  ir.\1diailii>.  (ii>vi'nn»r.  .il. 

('•nil  tifji'i.t   I.ind-..  V.K  Hani'.    Nathan.    "J'*)  :  on  tin-  pa-'i.*-    ■! 

<  III  iii'liiii>  r.  i!ii  ^-in  «M  i'hi»t.  and  W.ixh-  thv  ( >nlinani'i- :  I7s7  .>>.■• ;  nn  tIi»  i'!:- 

iiivittiii.   I 'I.  i  -i     .It   ill'- (■•iinii-il  of  ihi-  ^.'aTiiMis  of  ronlrariN.  l.**.!!*. 

Mi.iiiii-..   Jl...  I>an\illf.   !r'.   .i'Js ;  i'on\i-nii«in'.*  aT.       !. 

Ciiiii,i(lk.    .1    ^li.iwii.i-    ihj.f.    at    Piiini  |iolitiral  i-liih,  ;i.V"». 

ri..i-iii!.     7-:    w.ivi'iiii.;.     lli;     iiiiii  I 'artmoiith.  Konl.  7<>. 

d.  i.d.  111.  h.ixton   (t.  .  4'."s. 

{  lit  M\i  .illi>.  I.i'i'I.  ht-i  plan**.  l.i>;  siirrrn-  1  >t' (Jras-..-.  dt-ti'att'd.  'Jl'J. 

tl-  I  -.  i**"*.  -'   '.  _•;'■.  !>«•  Kalli.  sent  from  Fr;nnf.  "t  ;  •■nih.irk* 

(  .i^ii,,,  :.,!,.  i'.j.  tor  .\m<'rii:i.  lol. 

l)i'    l*«*\M«'r.    at    Markinar.    I  _'7  .  ;.'.j'1 
Hamilton.    !■'•":    Iii»    cli.-ir.ii  t>  r.     )  • 
anxious.   1:17;  at    Itftrnii.  1  ij.  _'  7     : 
disliMli;f  AMii>rirans  at  ('liii   ij.«.  _*■ 
iK-aiif.   ShiH,    in     Pari'*.    1*7.    i  .n.i-.  > 

r)7.  sioiit>r.    \'** :    his   plan    *'i      t    u>«t<.* 

Mate.  I. 'HI. 

I>rht-«.     coIliM'lioll     of.     lUlih-r     til.     Tr»   r*. 

W  ilii  nil.  -  lit  \Vi".i  l.\  ■  I7?*:.'-.  ini|MMli'(l.  l*"-".'  :  Intt  tf*i  •.!,  i|i.  ■;. 

■  •iiMi-    NIxi dull,  'J-'**:  date  of  priihihitori  lau«.  _'i'. 

i:-:           \\  li' ■  liii .',  I>ida\tai>-.  ai-eepts  Artieli-^  ff  ('••ut-'i-:- 

ati«in.  I7h. 

"I    •'■■■'    i    .iMiii\.  I 'flaw  aii's,   wild     llii*«w«'iii:iT    •Minili.    ■ 

!«       •■■    I-.     ".   imlii-  hii-iiiJIy.    I  I'J ;  diviijed   iiir»fi««T-..    :.« 

■I   ■     ■■■■•', ^.   "-^  :  dioalfeett'd.     I'.N ;    di\ith-il.     1    -  .    --• 

C..'    ■  itiN.  pi-i-ted.  l-^.> :  |>e:ui>  |iait\  .  177  ;  •  \t  it— >' 

'    •■      11.'      ■•  -III  •'ii>pieiiin.  I'fJ. 

«'               ■  .:          ■.  I  »•  iiiiian.  Mathi.-iH.  "iI.*. 

I"  I   !«•  I  l>i  n'l.>«iaiiiL'.  ('oiiiit.hi<»  pr^H-lanLitii>n.  *  ' 
ill    \iiieriraii  watffN.  I.'»*». 

•     1 1, d.  Ill  I 'limit.  17."i  ;  ilf-M-rilH-d.  s7  ;  i!«*rrit»r' 

M        -     i!.- '  !      >■•.  impoiL'iiti'.  Ill':   iu«\ul  iurt'f  :r.  1.*' 
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anxiety  at,  137 ;  its  earrison,  140 ;  re- 
inforced, 141  ;  I)e  Peyster  in  com- 
mand, 142 ;  K^arrison  at,  170  ;  still 
threatened,  177,  I'.K),  108;  its  posses- 
sion demanded,  'I'M. 

Dickinson,  John,  75  ;  presents  articles  of 
confederation,  1<)7. 

Dickson,  Colonel,  liVl. 

Dinwiddie,  Governor,  S. 

Donelson,  Colonel,  j^oes  to  Nashville, 
179. 

Doniol,  14.'),  22.?. 

Doolittle,  Amos,  .VJ.J. 

Dorchester,  I^rd,  at.  Quebec,  270;  t^»ld 
not  to  assist  the  Indians  openly,  27r»  • 
his  western  intrigues.  .'tt>7,  .'^7^1 ;  and 
St.  Clair's  campaign,  42.") ;  his  injudi- 
cious speecli,  4.'>4  ;  returns  to  England, 

Doughty,  Ciiptain,  272. 

l)onghty.  Major,  273. 

Douglass,  Epiiraim,  2'M\. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  104. 

Duane,  James,  2.>S. 

Duck  Kiver.  :V13. 

Duer,  Col.  William,  relations  to  Mun.os- 
seh  Cutler,  21>2,  311  ;  his  failure,  4.C). 

Dunlap  Station,  421. 

Dunmore,  Ix>rd,  opposed  to  the  Walpole 
grant,  41);  his  creature,  Conuolly,  .")2  ; 
goes  west,  7u  ;  his  western  grants,  .'>*.•; 
t^ikes  Fort  Pitt,  •>-■» ;  issues  a  procla- 
mation (April  20,  1774^0r»;  Delawares 
and  Shawiiees  arou.s<*d,  OS:  on  th(^ 
[li)ckh(K.'king.  73  ;  makes  treaty,  74  ; 
Tory  sympathies,  74  ;  and  lIen<lerson's 
Tnmsylvania,  H4  ;  arousing  slaves  and 
Indians,  KT) ;  driven  on  hoard  a  frigate, 
S."* ;  his  plan  to  sei/.e  the  n<»rth\vest, 
S7  :  and  the  western  rmi*'^.  Ill  :  pro- 
iM»st*s  to  settle  the  loyalists  on  tlu; 
3lississippi,  242. 

1  hinn,  Mufi  of  Sorth  .  1  tin  rira ,  214. 

DuiT.'Uid.  17-5. 

Dutchman's  Point,  2:54. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  .">.>1. 

JLiton's  Station,  iM. 

Kheling,  47^. 

Education,  and  the  Ordinance  (17S7>.  2S:'., 
2.S0. 

EUicott,  Andrew,  '2('A]  ;  to  run  tlu'  hoinnls 
of  Louisiana,  'A'tTt  ;  desonds  tii*-  Mis- 
sissippi, ."•<»."» ;  int<*rvir\v  with  (  aroiuh'- 
h«t,  ."»<■>.">;  hrings  down  lii-^  ti-oops,  'ii,i\. 

Elli«)t,  Matthew,  turns  traitor,  iJs  ;  i  aid- 
ing, 17.";  hreaks  up  th«'  Moiaviiius  at 
(tuadenhiitten,  It'"*. 

Emigration  west.  ."»('». 

En<„dan<l.  her  d«'l>t  I'roni  the  Ann  riean 
war.  0  ;  her  niisjudiruni't  in  hi  iii'_riii>4; 
on  the  war.  141;  ell'i-ct  <»t  tin-  Knuih 
alliance  upon,  l"il  ;  acts  of  cttnciliat  ion 
in  Parliann'Ut.  l."»l  ;  hei-  Ma\  \ .  1  "i^  ;  and 
the  jwaee  (17S'_»»,  'Jlo,  -Jl"-  ;  cost  n\'  fh<- 
w:ir.  220,  22'.  :  its  loss«'s,  Jj:.  ;  li.  r  t.-iii- 
per  snspeeted,  220,  227  ;  ht  r  tradt  is  in 
the  ItiM'kies,  23". > ;  snppl\ini:  Indians 
with    powder,    27.')  ;    her    iutiigu<s    in 


Kentucky,  373,  565 ;  war  with  Spain, 
5()4. 

English  Colonies,  population,  G;  pro- 
sperous, (J ;  combining,  7. 

Erie  Triangle,  20<). 

Ettwein,  Bishop,  56. 

Evans  and  Pownall's  Map,  39. 

Evans  and  Gibson's  Map,  KM). 

Evans,  3//Wf//^  Colonies^  251. 

Expediency  of  securing  our  American 
Colonies^  25. 

Fallen  Timbers,  battle,  4.')9. 
Fauchet,  succeeds  Genet,  541. 
Federalist,  The,  27K. 
FVnno,  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  40S. 
Fergusson,  defeated  at  King's  Mountain, 
ISl. 

Filson,   John,  on  Boone,  44  ;  surveyor, 

315;   killed,  310;  in  Kentucky,  331; 

his  man,  .'t.31 . 
Fiidav,  .John,  46. 
Fi.sh  (^reek,  (W. 
Fitch,  John,  map  of  the  northwest,  321, 

322;    relations    with    F'rjmklin,   324; 

ridiculed,  Ii25  ;  his  steamboat,  512. 
Fitzmaurice,  Lord  Edmond,  Life  of  SheU 

bnrm.  223. 
Florida,  Indians  of,  .37 ;  Luzerne  urges 

an  attack   upon,    M'A  ;   Sjmin's  desire 

for,  1S4  ;  rt»stored  to  Spam,  222.     See 

West  Florida. 
Florida  Blanca,  Count,  made  nunister, 

151  ;  (»ffers  mediation,  154. 
Floyd,  John,  (Jl. 
Fort  Adams,  4."»<). 
Fort  Armstrong,  I'M). 
Fort  Bute  at  >[anchac,  captured,  162. 
Fort  Charlotte,  8<>,  ISl,  .721. 
Fort  Chart  res,  20. 
Fort  1  >e fiance,  450. 
Fort  Fineastle,  72. 
l''oit  FinuHv.  272. 
Fort  (Jage.l'O,  11.;. 
Fort  (n.wer,  72. 
Fort    Harniar.  21'.;:  view   of,  293;  site, 

2'»9.  :'.<H»,  :'^i:;,  eouneil  at,  .i"S. 
Fort    lleiirv,  72.  112.  l.'.'.*;  aUaeked.  114, 

194.  2«>«. 
Fort  Jefferson.  174.  I7.S,  I'JS. 
Fort  Laurens.  12."».  l.">2,  i;;s  ;  ab;indoned, 

|:;9. 
Fort  Lawn'n«-e.  2f»9. 
Fort  Lii^M'iiier.  I.")!'. 
F(»rt     Mcintosh,    huilt.    125  ;    rcpaiivd, 

2»>^  ;    view,  2('>1». 
Fort  Massae,  2.">,  '^\'l. 
Fort  Miami,  -is,  |.V>. 
Fort  Moultrie,  .ittai-ked.  •»7. 
Fort  Nelson.  19}. 
I'ort  Niagara.  vi«'W,  419. 
I'^urt  (  hii.itanoii.  "iS. 
Fort  Panniure  .N.atehez*.  ir.2,  IS'i, 
Fort  IMaqueiniufs,  5."d . 
Foit  Pitt.  Iixliaus  meet   Croghan  at.  1'' ; 
Crawford    in   eonnnand.    1  l«l ;    critical 
situation  under  IJi-odiiead.  192. 
Fort     IJ.iudi»l|di.    112,    115,    l.'VJ  ;    aban- 
doned. i;;9. 
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FiMt  Iti'ciivi'ry.  J.Vi.  '   FiviK'Ji  I.ick.  1  ♦:•. 

Kiiit  lIitMjiIif.  \*t'2.  '    FmnMU.  .\itfniniii  (ifiz'tfi ,  |n>, 

K«nt  ltutl«iitri'.  IM.  ■    Fii»hislii.r.  Jjii.  L'ii.*.. 

Fort  S.nk\ill»'.  i;'«L  Fiimtirr  scttlt-iiit'iits.  '.'ii. 

Full  M.  .Iii-ipli.  :;'.«.  Fuliim.   KoltiTt.  •'.  'ilJ  ;  miuI   tin-    "  ll-  t- 

F«)it  SrliiixliT.  '2't\.  iimiit."  ;;j"i. 

Fi»r!  Si;iii\ii\.  L'us  ;  Tfi'.'ify  il7ii><'.  I."i. '.N'l.  Fu:'  fradi',  rill-,  in  ('.iii.ul.i  Niifii-r*  t'l.in 

*M"»  ;    map   of    tin*    |irojKM"ty    liut*.  !'»  :  tin- iiTatv    IT'^'J  .  'JJo  ;   jnii-i  t>  i^-il  u 'v. 

>iti-.  \\K  liv   AiiH'i'ifaiiH.  'S'-'' :    ill   l.initifM     _'  7; 

Fort  >tfpli.'ii.  ."'Jl.  oil  till-  laki-s.  Jli*:  aii«l  tlii-  l.ikf  ji-.^*-.. 

F«»rt    riiiiiM'^ln'i'.  ."»>.  \\t't :  ill  tlif  \\«"it.  -I'm. 

Fori  \\'a-liiiii:toM   ( 'inciiiiiari-.  Itiiilt, -'Iti.  Fur  irailMr>  on  tli«-  .Mis<iH<ii|i|ii.  .■». 
F«»rt  \V;i\iw.  |i;h. 

Fo\.  r.  .1..  :is^;iiU  till' tiiMty  .  17*^'J'.  Jl**.' ;  (i.iir'*.    <o'n»'ral.    ami    thi*    < '.iiriiiiaii'-.   '. 

<-o;iiitioii  uiih  Ntiiili.  '2'Jh  "J"*:  ami  tin-  wt-^tf-rii  fur  ti.nli  ,  _'■^  .  il,.* 

Fiixt'-i    till'  Indian  li  iln- .  11.';.  r_l».  lilinois   coliniy.    .►^  ;    r*-iiii—.  "•■  ;    .oi  i 

Fiancr.  ami  a  ;,'r»Mfi-i-  FiaiM-i*.  1  ;  liatiiMl  iln*    Fi«-ni'li    on    tin-    \Val>.i.->l..    7".     \u 

of     KiiLrl.iml.    1(>7  :    aliiaiirf    with    iln*  Itostmi.     n'i  :     w  isliiiiL:    to    >*-i/f     \>-4 

■iiiri-d  Stati-?«,    ll•^;   plot?*   to   liiri-  tlii*  (>rl.-aiis.  ln*<. 

Anii-i-i<-:iiis  111  ;i  i-iilhipxr,  1  ti'i :  i ii>:ity  of  ( i;i]iaiii>  and  N'aidi'/.  '>'■'*'*. 

.iiliani»-   willi.    l"';-;  Ii»t  iia\y.  \'>^  ;   to  (lalLitin.  AIlnTt.  |."»1  :   liio  u«-ot>iit  l.tni^. 

ruiiciir  ill  ;iii\  inan-  iiio\ t-iiifiits.  l.V»;  ■_'"•••;  .•»iip[M>?.fd    i-oiiipliiir>    wiili    Ail-?. 

inaiy  w  iili  >paiii  '  )77'.»  .  W<**:  ii<it  i-iiii-  .'iiil. 

rli'd  ro  Aiii'-rii  Mil  j;i:itiindi'.  lil.'i :  alu-t-  (i:il]ipo1is,    Jnt.    l'-'*' :  |M>viti.in  of.   J"*'.  :i 

tiiiu  Sp.-iin  nil  ihi-  Mississippi  iiin-siiiiii.  "  \iii*icln-d  aliodi-.'"  4'.'"*.  •"•■'*. 

I'*"-;  iiitriL-ii>-s  iiu  till-  Mi-sissippi.  ;;7'_* ;  (r.-iipliiiiton.  ■'•)■•. 

lii'j  siippiixid  di-;ii«.  fill- tin-  Mississippi  (laivf/,    l*>>riiariti>  df.  at    N.iri-li*-/.    '.'J. 

\:illi->  .  .'iiiM  ;   tlii-iMti-iiiiiu'  w:ir. -''To.  at  NfW  OiNmhs.  |  I'i  ;  i<.<.iii'^  pi-^  i  |i:   i- 

Fi.iiikh'i  I  ■  I\>  .■.  siiM.  .'i7.  .■■|.'»ii.  tioii.    I."i7  .    attat-ks  tlu'    Fai-,'li>.|i   p.-r*. 

Fi.tnkiiii.  Ill  iii:iiiiiii.  wains  tin-   Kn^lish  1>i- :  fXtt-iifls   l.i>iiisi.-iii.i.    ]*..._    .i"  i- k^ 

iri'\  I'I  nnii-m.    7:     in    London.    II:    Ids  Moliilf.  1^1  :  taki-s  I'lHs.h'.iI  i.  [  <«  • ;  li'. 

i-.ii  I  ii-r  I  olonii's.  Jj  :   f.mns  :in  Illinois  poiii-aif  i:ivi'ii  to  ( 'iini;i->-<.s.  _'_'_'. 

(iiJoMx .  ••'^  ,  «ippiisi's   llillslioioii'^h.   11:  (iai-fliMjni.    Pi(>i:'o   il«>,    t-i«iitroiit-«  .In    I'lt 

I  III-  W.ilpiili- (  iMnpany.  47:  nii  r.in.ili/-  tin-  Nlississippi  ipifoiinn.    l"^-.    .n'.-.i'. 

iiiL!   ri\ti-..   .vj  :  III-.  :iMsWii- to  IlilUliiii-  in  Anii'iira.  i'd"^  :   ri-Iatiiiii>>  u  jrli   li-.  ri. 

jin-jli.    •"■ ;  <lispiiii's  \'ii-.:iiiia'"   wi-sri-ni  ■'•"-'l:  aiii\rs  in   l*liilad>dplii.i.     -.7      ;u 

I  l.iim*.  Vi  ;  till  \\i*Ti-i  II  l.iwli-ssm"—.  ."ii.  .  ti'iv:niir.;  at  tlu-Wrst.   .'•'•■*:   .tiid    M  :>■. 

III.:'-  iifM  al   oi    iln-   '>ni'lni'    iSill.  7'>  .  ;'«.'iii:  sf«k*i  to  impliiMti- ^cx  ii  i . -i"- 

I  Ik    lf>Md  lit    tin-   4  oMiiiiiiti'i-  «if  Sii-ii't  (iaii-s.  (iriii-ial.  ili-ii-ali'i|  ir  t '  i'iid>  II    ;•;. 

( '>•!  i<  ^iMiinl.-iii  i>.  N".  ;  X.  MI    to   F.niopi-.  ( taiit  ii'i .  niai aiidiii-,'.  I  ^>. 

I  '"  :   ihtiii- Mil-   iif    I'.iii-.  I'll  ;   ln;ii«»  'if  (i;i\osii.  Iiis  d<>|Miiiii)i'nt,  ■'•I'*  ,  inTrij..''u" 

I  liii -.iix  ii'-"s  ^iii  I  i-iidi-i .    I'i'J:  snli-  i-oiii-  in  K«'iiiui'ky.  .Wi;  vrovi-ni'ii  "t   I  ■...•. 

irii->-iii|ii  r.      1  "'"^  dl-.  l>  dil«-      llit-      \*i|  alia.  ol>7:  ol'di-I'S  i>\  .iill.il  inll  i  if  N.l'i  h- ■ . 

•j-rn!   1  liirii-1    «  l.iiiii'.  I''7  :  iliitis    \it  .~i7;. 

Ill    (  Miiti  d'l.ii  !-iii      1''7  ;    d««  I'lvid    I'V  (ti-iifsfr  roiintrv.   .~i"_'^ ;   ri'jiits  nf  M  ,-..^- 
\.I^.ll'|. -.    I  si:    lii^   I  liaiaiiii.    -'I's  ;  rliiiM-tts  in. 'Jiii  ;   m.-ip.  fpi. 

Ill-     .1'  :  li'     iiiil\      17'^"_'.   ■Ji»'^:  (•i-iii-l.  Iii>  d<*iiiiHT:ifir  I  liil»^.  1'..  i  .     I't    .•» 

di~:tM->~   l-ix  ili-i«.  '.'i7  :   i-ould  lir  liavi-  in  Aiiu'i-ira.   ■'■•'•..':   uoiiM   iitdiii<     i    •>  :: 

''■{    '    iii.i'l  I    I"  ill'-  I   iiiii-d  ^tai«'s  w  iili  Kn^flaiid  aiid  S|tiiiii.  .'•  .s  ,  il,  jki-    i 

I--       ii-      II  .1.-       I  ."■*-'    *    ..'Ji';    i.-l.iiions  .*iM. 

.■  i  !i    II  ■!''■  '. .    '  ■ .' .  !•  t'-.i  n m-wal  of  <!i'oiuv.  I.i<-i!ti'nani.  I. "17. 

•I.     ..  I-.  iliMiU-   ill-    •  \  d^  tiillnw-  <  liMiivia.    Indian  fi*ssi«in^  in. '»  .  dsf-r  • 

■'        :'■■  ■■     iiril  i:\     it>  r:iiili>-i|.   '_'.''*;  with    tin*     f<'diTal     i;o\i  iiiiiii-ii*         '■ 


/■        -I     -        f.  .'  o  :  nil  iln-  map.  Oil. 

'i.   "■   '■     i-  iird    iln-    l'i\.ili^ts,       (n>iiii;i:i  (■iinii*.-iny.  ••77. 

'  •  ='.ii'      ■  ■  I"  !i  li.      M  :   n         (n'raid.  ai   riiiladidphia.  1  """i ;   io  pr  ;  ■ 

I    !-  ■ « .'  t  "oiivjii'Ns  to   \iidil    to  >paiii->h    M  •:    » 

I'l.'i;   ni-i;i's  oil  <'«iir^ri-ss   tIi>    pn-p-. 
of  tlif  Spanish  iIiMiiamU.  !.'.'• 
(n-rmain.    Iiisiriii'i.s    Ilaiiiilton    !••    im -l 
raids.    Ill  ;  favnpi  iiiaraiidiii::   piri<  • 
l..'<i:  his  plan    fi>r  :i  iMiiip.ii«-ii  >-\-   '* 
Mississijipi,  M'2:  hi'*  plan  !••  tmi:i'i.- 
liiir  of  i'oiiiniiiniratioii'4  U-tHi-in  <   •■ 
aila  and  Floriila.  171. 
(ii  iiii:tii'«.  ill  Ki'ii1ilfk%'.  .VJTI. 
•  ;.  ii>.  F.lhridu'*'.  .>'*X  ' 
'•iliaiilt.  IJii. 
<iihraltai-.  In  In*  iui|iiir»tl  liy  >>|Kiin.  ''-' 
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Gibson,  Captain  George,  147. 

Gibson,  Colonel  John,  124 ;  at  Fort  Lau- 
rens, 12."),  138  ;  goes  West  with  his  regi- 
ment, 11)1  ;  succeeds  Brodhead  at  Fort 
Pitt,  VXk 

Girty,  (leorsre,  IIM. 

Girty,  Simon,  72,  HT),  271 ;  suspected.  114  ; 
tunis  traitor,  12S ;  leading  Indians, 
l.'W ;  among  the  Wyandots,  li»2 ;  his 
temi)er  at  the  close  of  the  war,  "1.M ; 
and  Harmar's  camiMiign,  421  ;  at  the 
Miami  Council.  44.">,  4."i<) ;  after  Wayne's 
victory,  4(»<);  leaves  Detroit,  48^5. 

Girtvs,  the,  raiding,  17."). 

Gnadenhiitten,  broken  up,  UK"). 

G<K)ch,  governor  of  Virginia,  H)<). 

(«)rdon,  Captain  Ilarrj',  2."!. 

Gonlon,  Colonel  (icorge,  on  the  Ohio 
country,  i:i-  at  Fort  Pitt,  141). 

Gonlon.  Dr.  William,  MA. 

Gordon,  Kov.  William,  72. 

Grsif U)n.  Duke  of.  1 1 . 

Gmnd  Portage.  22(),  2:51). 

Grantham.  Lord,  at  Madrid.  K'Ml. 

(initiot,  CharlcH,  liM),  171. 

Grayson,  2<)1,  2<I2;  on  the  Mississippi 
question,  .*»11>. 

Greenhri«;r  IJivcr,  11. 

Green  River,  41). 

Greene.  Nathanael.  in  the  South,  181, 
1S.S. 

Grt?enville  camp.  4.V2. 

Grenville.  Lonl.  on  the  retention  of  Can- 
ada, 217;  an«l  Jay,  4<>4,  47<». 

Grimaldi,  recommends  grant  of  money  to 
the  Americans,  147;  i*etires,  l.')l. 

Guadaloupe.  4. 

Guthrie,  (r^o</r(lj)A//,  4(»8. 

I!aei't;i.  2:W. 

llaldim.'ind.  (icneral.  urges  s«'ttl«'ments 
in  the  Mississippi,  2>>  ;  in  Pmsacolji, 
.'U  ;  vi«'ws.  40;  sucret'ds  dag*'.  <K) :  clis- 
turh^'il  by  Diinmorc's  aots.r»."> ;  and  thr 
Fi-ench  on  the  Wab.asli,  70;  watching 
New  Orleans.  1<>S  ;  dors  not  approve 
Hamilton's  advance  on  Vincennes.  \'H\\ 
relieved  in  maiandinu^  rJ><  ;  his  anxie- 
ties, i:W;  rrinfoices  Detroit,  lH  ;  in- 
strueti'd  to  atta<-k  New  Oileans,  1»>I  ; 
c,'inaliz4'S  the  St.  Lawrence.  170;  to 
ai<l  Sincl.iir's  niovenienrs.  171  ;  urging 
raids,  1«»:»;  inactive  il7vJi.  JO.l  ;  ,.n- 
deavoi-s  to  make  g<i«t(l  tin- 1  >uel)cc  i>ill. 
21»»;  n'fnses  to  surnMulir  po-^ts.  '_'.l."t  ; 
rebuked  by  his  govrrnnient.  J  11  ;  fears 
.'in  Indian  war.  2J."»;  and  the  <lisaf- 
fected  IriHiuois,  271. 

II.iII.  Colonel,  sent  to  demand  the  p«»sts. 
2:i."». 

Hall,  .James,  Skitrhfs.  X'.\. 

Hall.  Lieutenant.  7o. 

Hamilton,  Alexan«ler.  on  western  l.inds 
its  a  source  of  revenne.  1  s7  ;  ti'.arfid  ot 
the  dangers  .after  tin-  jx-.u'i-  17^2'.  '_"J>^ : 
Ohstrnitions  mi  .Inns  Trftifi/.  22'. •  ;  on 
the  carrying  off  of  slav«->  1»\  fl>e  Urit- 
ish.  2^51  ;  on  the  w«'stern  Indian^;.  2l'-; 
8Up|)osed   to  favor  uionarciiy.  277  ;  on 


a  moneyed  aristocracy,  200*  and  the 
-western  lands,  407,  504;  his  opposi- 
tion to  Jefferson,  408;  advocates  the 
Jay  treaty,  478. 
Hamilton,  Colonel  Henry,  at  Detroit,  87  ; 
intriguing  with  the  Indians,  IK),  111; 
organizing  raids.  111 ;  his  proclama- 
tion, 112;  his  plans  (1777),  112:  con- 
trols the  Ohio  valley,  1 12  ;  would  or- 
ganize chasseurs  at  Vincennes,  112  ; 
would  attack  New  Orleans,  IV^;  at- 
tacks Vincennes,  12<)  *  his  employment 
of  Indians,  127 ;  in  cnarge  of  tne  war 
on  the  u^iper  lakes,  127 ;  at  Detroit, 
127;  su.spicious,  128;  sends  |>arties  to 
the  Ohio,  128 ;  hears  of  (Mark^s  suc- 
cess, 121);  sends  messenger  to  Stuart, 
121),  I'M  ;  his  large  nlans,  121) ;  calls  on 
1  )e  Peyster  for  aid,  l.'it) ;  takes  Vin- 
cennes, I'U  ;  warns  the  Spanish  com- 
m.-mder  at  St.  Louis,  l.'U  ;  his  plans, 
l^>;i ;  captured  and  sent  to  Virginia, 
l.T) ;  his  official  report,  l.'i5  ;  on  parole, 

i:c». 

Hamtrainck,  at  Fort  Harmar,  21^5  •  on 
the  Wabash,  411),  441  ;  occupies  Fort 
Miami,  48:i. 

Hand,  (xeneraK  at  Pittsburg,  112*  on 
the  defensive,  114,  11.");  at  Fort  Pitt, 
117  ;  his  •*  s<|uaw  campaign,"  128. 

Hartllabor  (S.  C.),  10. 

Hannar,  Genend,  in  command,  270 ;  at 
Vincennes,  21)t)  j^  his  campaign,  418. 

Harper,  Robert  L.,  ,")70. 

HaiTison,  Benjamin,  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, 2.')1. 

Harrison.  Reuben,  VA], 

Harrison,  William  Henrv^  with  Wavne, 
4.~)7 ;  secretary  of  the  Northwest  Ter^ 
ritory,  "»7.'i. 

Harrod.  James,  44.  .'V51  ;  hu's  out  a  town, 
til  ;  at  HarrtKlsburg,  SI,  S2. 

Harrodsburg,  .*52S  ;  att.acked.  111;  con- 
vention. IH). 

Hart,  Rev.  John.  .'')21). 

Il.'irtley,  relatioiLS  with  Franklin,  222. 
22S. 

Hay,  Major.  i:n. 

Ileckewelder,  441  ;  would  restrain  the 
Indians.  12S  ;  his  maps,  2.Vi,  ,')07. 

Helm,  Leon.'ird.  sent  to  Vincennes,  120; 
surrendei-s,  \'M  ;  reh*ased  bv  Clark, 
I'U  ;    left    in  comm:iud  at    Vmcennes, 

i;o. 

llendei-son.  Colonel  Richanl,  and  his 
colony.  SI  ;  at  H<M»nesborough,  s^> ;  his 
character.  SI  ;  o|h'Us  l.and  otlice,  ;»7. 

Ibnrv,  AIexan<h'r.  24.  :W>. 

Henry.  Patrick,  .and  western  Lauds.  <»1  ; 
governor  of  Vii*ginia.  Ill;  si'cks  to 
«>|H'n  tr.ade  with  New  Orleans,  l.V»  ; 
favoi-s  retali.ition  for  the  deport.atiou 
of  the  blacks,  2.»2  ;  urging  amalg.'ima- 
tion  of  r.ices,  2;'>l» ;  on  the  loy.'ilists.  24->  ; 
on  VipHriui.i  watei*-ways,  2ls  ;  and  the 
western  routes.  2.">7 ;  and  w«>sti'rn 
land  grabbers,  27o  ;  on  the  Mississippi 
<inestion,  ;?r.> ;  and  Fitch's  .steamboat, 
.'»24  :  his  contidence  in  the  confedera- 
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tutu,   ."'•■"•I  :  ilistjustfd   -witli  J;i>"s   Mis- 

sissinpi  iH'iijiH't.  ."I'li  ;  Ins  (ifSpDiuliMK'X . 

;".si;;  ri-iiisi-»  iiii>«siiiii  ti>  M.-iiiriil.  ."ils. 
I  Ii-iiry,  William.  •■■_'!. 
Milisl>oriiii^]i,    l.iiiil,    lii-sl  i-ii|i»ni:i]  ^tiTi'i-- 

i;irv,    II  ;    o]i|io<nfs  tlu'  \Val|iiiU'  ;;raiit. 

iT  ;  I'l'simis.  .'*7. 
llin-klnM-kiim  I{i\tM-.  vaIU*y.  "J*.*:*., 
lliillaiiil  L.iiiil  ( 'itiii|iaii\.  *J>i). 
I  loUtiiii  xi'it  li-iiii-iit .  lU:  tii-aty.  ^'»7'». 
Il«i|>i'\\«ll.  tri:it\  lit.  ■'•I.>.  ^'•11. 
Iliiuiiias    L.I.'.  iM'.i. 
iloiisiiiii.  Niiiiiii'i.  ami  ilif  Fiaiikliii  citii- 

>iit iiiinii.  •'•ri. 
Iliiwf.  (ii-iii-ial  liMlirjt.  J"'.'. 

lllliUnll     iiJMr.    ill  .1     l-iilltf    til    tll«'    \V4-Sl. 

■Jl'^;  f.iiial  Til  I  ill-  lak»-^.  .'I'Hi. 
ihi<l.'Miir»  ii.i\.  Ill)-  tia«li-.  'Ji. 
lliiiiiiiiiriiiii.  (  iiitiiti-vx  (il.  '_'7<>. 
Iliiiitiii^loii.  (ii-iii  r.il  .liijidiali.  'J-^i.  -W. 
1  Iiiri-liiii'^.    ('iiliiiii'l    Am liiiiiw   >^ii/>i1    liy 

WiIliiiL'.  I"»i.  liiJ.  I>";  ill  liiiiiiiii'->  pl.ii. 

."His. 

I  iiiii-liiii>i.  I.ii-Mti>iiam  .  7<'. 

Iliiit  liiiiH.    i  liiiiiia-i.    //•  N*  .■•'/'.'/«■«   «./    I   '.-- 

1/ /.   I"':   lii»  iii:i|i.  i"'  ;   Kri-iK'li  ii-,iii>- 

j-innii.      17:     iiia|i    i>l     iIh'      Ami-rir.iii 

ImiMdIII.     -7:      I  ■>{•>•/:  il  fiim '!•      /> ./i- 

/■■//i.  ■-.'•1  ;  ( ifi-ia|»ii«  I  III  ihi-  1  iiiiiti 
M.iii-j.  -'■*■';  ilii-^.  J'-T  -.  mihI  tli.-  nliin 
(  ■>iii|i.iii\ .  :'•>■..'.  •_'■_';  I'iirli  >  map  li'ili- 
«  i!iil  In  liim.  •■.'■. 

iillli-llillMili.  'I  l|iiIli:|o.   Jiil. 

III.  I  I  illi-  ili\i'i .  .'.■,' :  (iMifi*  t'liiiii  tin- Mii- 
^i>-!pl-i.  l""^. 

liliii-.i-  <  ■|iiipprii\  .  •-•'»".    ''''\. 

liliii-.i-  I'lrnin-. .  iinl  ili--  t'ni  iraiji-.  J"'; 
il  liil'-'.  ■-"•■;  I  ■!  II  ■■  i' III  i-ii|ii||\  ,  .!>; 
Ill  i]i.  ■'.  liMiiiii  l'\  **lii  ll-iii  IM-.  !•»: 
i"i'iii\  .ipji. •-  i|  l.\  1 1|.  I  >•■  i:ii  -it  I  i.ifli  . 
;  ■  ;  *  i  I  rU  >^  -^fiii  ■■  'ir.  !  I  7  .  I  ••iii|n-Ti<l  li\ 
I  I'l'-  \iii't  -I  .III-.  1  '"  ;  Ml  iil<-  .1  i-iMiiii  \  ••!' 
\    I    iiii.i    i     .' :   il.i    I'l' lull  iiili.iliiiant.x. 

I! I  .  irnl  •  '..|ri[i  II".  .  ••'. '. 

I  "   I  .'r.  •  1     '■  '. 

I     .     ■    ■  ■.   .       •  i /       i      ■   ,  1    ■'   ■•   1/         I  h   *      •  .  fi- 

!■      IP.  .    •.       ■  I    ■ 

•  ■■•  -  ;    I  ■'  .  iiii  Iml  ■!  ill 

•   •         .    .  ■  ■!    ■'■   .  '1  -  I  Irii  - 
•  .    ■.•  .:'■■•■■•:     I  iii:.  I '  r.iii-  ill. 

i  ••  ■■'  .'     ■       '■.'■♦«■:   I  i«'U 

'•■'•■.  '•.■'■■    :'i!i  I  i->>.i«%. 

!  '■.       ■>      I      I    •  .     '■      ■     ■     I'  li    ■   III     lit. 

■  !  I    •  ' , ■      1 1 .    \  II 

■  ■  ■  ■•  i-.i  .  ■•      .  .|.  ..     " ."  . 

I  -'i I    .it 

.  ■    ■  \i   .    .     ..  . 

:■   .        '■  ■.■■.-.    I     |i, 

I  ■      • 

II 

■    ."  I  •     ' '  '    ■  .     ■ '    ■ 

!        i        •  I    ^•..- ! 

■  ll. 

■   •  .    I  .  .. 


pi'aiv  « 17*^-'.  -"•"  :  IiKm'»j  III  III.  I'll 
pifipi-I'ty  ilitlicti-il  jiy.  "JJ". ;  ti-.i:  •  n- 
croaciniK-iit.s.  'Jl-'i ;  iIkmi-  I.iihI  tit.'.. 
tiiily  f\tiii;:^uis)ifi)  l»y  •^'iivi-mhii.  n».  .  •  '»  ; 
insist  III!  till*  ( thill  liiii  .  'Jti^  ;  in  « ••.im  ij 
al  NlaL:ai-a.  'J7i  ;  vf>x  ••(  «ii)«i>i>n:^ 
tlii'iii.  77ti  ;  niiiiilM-r  nt  uatiii'i-.  ■".' : 
n'.'<|i«inr>iliili(\  ot'  tln'  KiiltIi'nIi  t<ii  t!i-  ir 
iiii.stilit.v.  ;■■<«>;  iliv«-i>if  piili.  i.  -  ..f  •  ii,- 
•^ii'MS  :iiul  tin*  .^lari-.s,   /JI.'*;   iiipitSf  i-  wi 

I  In-  .^«iiiili.  ;;vj.  ;,4i;. 
Iiiih'N.  lli'iiry.  '.''tt'2  :  ill  li'auin-  \vifli  .**•  "'■.i'* 

ti.iii.  .Vi«i. 
Inii'-.-.  .Iiiiluf.  ■JI-'«, 

Iri.-li.  ill  rlif  \Vi->t.  ^4  ;  in  Ki-iitm  k>  .  ■■.*'. 
li-ini  U.-iiik*«.  17). 
liiiii  .Miiiiiilain.  77. 
liiK|iiuis.   ami  <  lifriik»*i"*,    '»:    fi\i.:    •;.■ 

Kii^li'«li.  M:   ni.-ip  (it  tlii-ir  i-"tiiir:  •. .   ;'•. 

tlifir    miiiilu-i'^.    I'i;    ilwir    ;iii:.-      ",■   ; 

rival  pi-i-t«'iiMiin>  ti>   K<iitiiikv.  !■■    .'•■ 

7'' :  <iiiy  •iiilni'iiiii'i  map  «ii    ili.  :i  i  .•■;ii 

try.  I«».  !'.• ;  iiu-iinr.iut<l  !■>   tli.-  K:.r-Ii. 

7-';  im«-!i-i'«I  at   tin-  inai\      K"-'  ._'.". 

■JJ':  lamU  Niilil    17-1  .  .•»'^. 
liviiir.    (Ti-ii*-i:il    \\  illi.iiu.    J"*«  .    .M    !■■:! 

I'itt.  I'.***;  (Ill  till-  \««-Mi-iii  lii'ii  iii~.  .«  . 

•lai-k.  (*oliim-I.  \^2. 

.I.trksnii.  .Vmli-i'u.  liiN  \\  itf,   17'':   _  ..  «  »  ■ 

r»*mn'».-«i'i-.  ;'.(iii;  ill   <"i.iijii>N.    "■».       ll 

tli»'  'ri'iiiii-«i'«t'i«  ( 'iiii\i-ntiiiii.  ."■" 
•l.-irk'-iiii.  (ifih'i'al  •laiiK-'i.  .iii<l   lli«   \i    •• 

tr.iiiiU.  .Vji;  kilji-tl,  .'4i«». 
.I.iiiiliiii  i-luliN.  ."i. ij. 
•laiiM's   ni\i'r   :iiii|    Kiit«iinai    ('-iisi-   >      •- 

p.MiN .  J."»l  ;  W  a-^liiiiLTt'-n   i:«-   I':    »i'!.  ::*. 

^    '  ■  • 

.I.tlili'S     liiMT    imiTr    III     ill"      \\"--.  .    -■ 
J.'.  I. 

.Ia> .  .Itiliii.  on  till'  (^)iii'Im-«-  I'l  il.  7'.  ^  :• 
tii>paiii.  P'l  ;  ill  .Nl.iili  i'l.  'i  "-      a--     ■  •! 

J"!  ;  ill  Ii\iTs  li|»  instill,  ti'ii-.  ,  ■"  .  i- 

l»iik«-!»  iln">inpiiii'ii«".«»'»  "1  '  •'i!^:'»».  -■  - 

Ili-  iiitiufiu-i>  on  thf  m-.r. \     IT*.  .•  "»  . 

fstimalf  iif  V«'iv.THU«-.  JJ  • .  ■•;■■'  '  •  '• 
si\i'  lit'  tIu*  flit  II IV.  "J  Jt; :  I  III!..-  ■!•• 
lir-ii  iiifr.-U't  inns  III  ilii'Ti<.ir\  iT-.  >ii 
till'  Ami'fiiMiis.  J-.".' ;  nn  Iml-.n  ;•*  ■  ^. 
J7J  :  nil  tin-  miin.-irrliit  al  ti^  ■  i     JT"       r, 

ili»- Mi-.-'''»-«ippi  iph'-ii"ii.    -i- :  «■■•: 

JIJ";  tnai^uitli  (iaii|iM|ui     .  -      .'i-i 
li\    .1    I  niiiminci'.    -'<)7  :    •  i.'.i  t      n-.--  • 
ll'*:  iianii-ii  asf'ii\ii\  t<>  l-.n-.-;  i!>-i. 
Ins    ili-tllli-tinns.     )i't  ;     liiiK«'«    ':     »' ^ 
jii'i  ;   p.-i-'^inns   aiiiii-i'ii   in     Xii'-'  ■  .   ■"  • 
til'-  tfi:it\.   -177.    17'*;    lt..i'\     t  ..  •.  ' 

.1.  It.  i-siiii.  TlinniaH.  MiiiiliI  il:i\'    :'.■    I:! 
ijnii-    lii>>iiiiil  tlir  Mis«i*«.ippi.  ■■        .    t 
till-  'riaiisxlvania    <"«»li«n\      '''.  I 

aTi.iik  iJi'tMiit.  I*"*;  vi'ii-i-*  ll-  I- 
iTiiiif  of  Viiirinia.  l'».i :    .N     ■  ■         I    ' 
r  ■■■    I.  Jl  I  :  .tn  iMtr-nti«iii  •'!  •!.•    '■■  .■ 
IT'^J  .  JJ*» :   i'nroiiia«r»*'«  i."U  «;■{ 
pl  imiiiiL:   ui'Mi'iii  >*t;iTi'^,   J4i  .     ■;    '  ■ 

III i-  III*   KiMitiickx.    J)«-:   •-I-  ■(■    •' ' 

t'.m.u- :i>  a  >»at»'i^wa>  .  Jl"  ,    •••i   "'•i'-- 
.11  ilif  WfHt.  'J.'iT  ;  liiH  onliii.im  i     .   ■*' 
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2r>8 ;  its  names  of  States,  258 ;  plan  for 
a  survey  of  the  western  territory,  2I>1 ; 
favors  small  States,  2<>2  ;  rectangular 
survey,  2<)i) ;  on  the  monarchical  idea, 
27H ;  on  Shays's  Rebellion,  278 ;  favors 
relifoons  freedom,  288  ;  on  the  Missis- 
sippi question,  •ill) ;  his  hounds  of  new- 
States  as  set  forth  in  the  Ordinance 
of  1784,  322 ;  his  views  of  th(}  West, 
'XA  ;  his  opposition  to  llaniilton,  408  ; 
on  the  St.  C^air  canipai^Mi,  422  ;  negoti- 
ations with  FhiniMiond,  431,  437,  441, 
44<> ;  on  the  Presqu'lsle  question,  A'M\ ; 
and  Ebelinjj,  478 ;  angles  the  rij^ht  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Mississippi, 
iuA)  ;  at  variance  with  Hamilton,  5.'K) ; 
resijrils  from  the  President's  cabinet, 
r»40. 

Johnson,  Guy,  his  map  of  the  property 
line,  15  ;  at  Fort  Stiinwix,  15  ;  ^inap  of 
Iroquois  countrv,  18,  ID  ;  at  Nijigara, 
177  ;  would  attack  Fort  Pitt,  203. 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  on  the  treaty  (1782), 
217;  his  later  conduct,  237;  and  the 
western  Indians,  245-  in  council  at 
Nia^ini,  273  ;  told  by  Lord  I)t)rchester 
to  quiet  the  Indians,  27(i. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  and  the  Indians, 
8 ;  sends  Crt»phan  to  England.  S  ;  and 
the  property  line,  14  ;  at  Fort  Stanwix 
(17<>8),  15;  on  the  lUinois  country,  28; 
Dunmore's  war,  l).S,  72 ;  his  honu?, 
501. 

Johnston,  Governor,  H)0  ;   at  Pensiicola, 

Jones,  Joseph,  185,  231.  j 

Jones,  Judj^e,  Tory.  127,  212.  , 

Jonesborouf^h  (Tcnn.),  X'A  ;  convention.   1 

.V.s».  I 

Juan  de  la  Fuca,  Straits  of.  J.'.s. 

JuniaUi  Kiver,  as  a  rout*-  to  the  West,   , 

2r»o. 

K;dm,  4. 

Kanawha  Kiver,  Indian  boinularv,  10, 
14  ;  its  mouth  tlu'  site  ot"  a  firoposed 
capit.'il,  .58  ;   navi;^al)leness.  '17\1.  i 

Kaskiiskia,  25  ;  captured,  ll'.». 
Kelh-y,  Walter,  i'^\.  I 

Kennedy,  I^itri<"k,  70.  I 

Kenton,  Simon,  «»l.  72.  j 

Kentucky,  destitute  of  ludi.ius,  1(1  :  irivi'U   I 
over  to(K'CUpation  by  the  Fort  Stanwix 
tre,ity,     17;     events    (17«i7    177  J'.     |;'«;    ' 
country  des<*ribed.  ."»s.  m'.(  .;•_';; ;  nli«'vt'(l 
by  the  victory  at  Point    lMr;i<aiir.   ^1  ; 
set  up  .'IS  a  C(»nnty  of  Nii^'inii.  •''^.  1 1'> : 

|)opuiation.  111,  17s,  ;;j(>.  .;:;l  .;•.»!>,  :._'•; ; 

raid«»d.  111  ;  disturbed  ciHMiitiou.  lir»; 
jjreat  immigration,  r'»<>.  17o.  |7>>.  'J7". 
'My\,  .'I2S,  :>7-J,  520  :  new  loads  opcii.-d, 
l.>«>;  Hinl'sraid,  175;  salt  s)triiiirs.  17s: 
c<Minti»»s,  17H.  ;'>2S  ;  coiKlitiuus  nf  lite 
170;  s(M>kin^  Statelnxxl.  Jl.".  ;  jinlay's 
map,  240;  scrambles  Uw  laiui.  Jtil  ; 
m'uds  force  a<'ross  tlif  (  Hii<>.  _'7"'  ;  law- 
li'ss  .att.'urks  on  tin-  Indi.iii-^.  •"'.  .JtH;: 
SjKinish  intri^iu's.  ;>0^» :  ili<-  iiu>\  <'iin'nt  ; 
for  autonomy,  3;M»;   Filsoii'-^  map. 


movements  toward  separation  from 
Virjjinia,  340 ;  delays,  355,  357  :  com- 
mittee on  making  a  State^  361 ;  British 
intrigne  in,  3m,  542  ;  antipathy  to  In- 
dians, 421 J  volunteers  under  Wayne, 
451;  admitted  to  the  Union,  515; 
framing  a  constitution,  52.3  ;  map,  524, 
52.") ;  Barker's  map,  527 ;  Toulmin's 
map^28;  her  soil,  528;  sympathy  with 
the  French  faction,  .540 ;  Carondelet's 
intrigues,  .5.50,  .5,5.3,  5.'»7 ;  intrigues  of 
French  agents,  .5(>2. 

Kentucky  iiazette,  :r>7,  .542. 

Kentucky  Kiver,  0J>. 

Kickai)oos,  20,  113  ;  attacked,  422. 

King,  Kufus,  and  the  ordinance  (1784), 
2(il  ;  and  the  Phelps  and  Gorham  pur- 
chase, 2(»4 ;  and  tlie  rectan^Iar  sur- 
veys, 2«»7 ;  on  the  Kentuckians,  274  ; 
on  the  cost  of  the  Indian  war,  27() ;  on 
the  ortlinance  (1787;,  284,  28.") ;  on  the 
Mississippi  question,  .318  ;  opposes  the 
admission  of  Tennessee,  .550 ;  in  Ix)n- 
don,  571. 

Kingsfortl,  Dr.  William,  the  Canadian 
hi.storian,  71. 

King's  Mountain,  fight,  178,  181. 

Kirkland,  missionary  to  the  Indians,  87; 
and  Brant,  4.'V4. 

Kitchin,  T.,  map  of  Pennsylvania,  •")4, 
55  ;  ma|>s,  1(N>. 

Kittanning,  15,  18,  1.30  ;  abandoned, 
114. 

Knox,  General,  demands  the  posts,  2.35; 
and  liarmars  campaign,  418;  plans  a 
^  legionar>'  system  for  the  army,  4^14. 

Knoxville,  started,  liVi ;  founded,  518. 

Knoxrille  (iazette,  518. 

La  Balme,  Cohuiel,  to  suri>rise  Detroit, 

177. 
La  FV'ui^re,  .'»7. 
L;i   Uocheftjucault  -  Liancourt,   Travfls^ 

r>os,  511. 

Lafayette,  his  letter  to  the  (\*inadians, 
I'kS  ;  embarks  for  Anu>rica.  151  ;  would 
invade  Canada.  150  ;  goes  back  to 
France,  150  ;  and  the  Mississippi  (jues- 
tion.  257,  3U> ;  on  the  Spanish (piestion. 


. ;;  ;•_' 


Lafoiit.  120. 

Lake  Atliabaska,  .'K><>. 

Lake  Chautauqua  ]iortage,  2,")<>. 

Lake  ^^iclul;an.  map.  10. 

Lake  Nej)igon,  220. 

Lake  Nipissiim'.  OIO,  1.M8. 

Lake  of  the  W<»ods,  214  2H;,  221. 

Lake  <  )tsi'i^<i.  251. 

Lake  I'ontrhartrain.  101>. 

Lake  Superior.  tra<le.  24.  2.».'» ;  filled  with 

islands,  :\[K   Ur,,  Ji'l  ;  Carver  Jit.    104; 

maps.  221  ;   vrss«ds  on,  240. 
Lake  Winnipeu',  21.  KU. 
Laki»  WinnipiseopM*.  2«i.». 
Laneaster.  tieaty  of.  hKi. 
Lands.  Indian  titles,  2t>S. 
Lane,  Isaac,  Jf ">'.•. 
Lani^lade.  at  St.  .Joseph,  !.*><);  to  attack 

K;iskaskia.  173  ;  ivtivats,  174. 
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I.aiisdnwnc.  Lonl,  277. 

Lfilyard.  .loliii,  liis  can***!-.  'J^W. 

Lvt'.  Artiiiir.  'Jill.  '2t'>\  'Jiiil;  in  Lfimloii, 

1  i.'i  :    {■ii]iiiiiiKsit)iirr  in    KiinifH*,    ITrf)  ; 

iiK't'tK  (ii-iiii:ilili,  ITil. 
Ij«m-.  (iriicral  riiarli'S.  at  i'liailcst^ni.  '.»■_*. 
I^iT,    n»'iii-y,   «if   N'iiirinia.   J-»l» ;   on   tin.* 

Mi'0%i*,si|>ni  question.  ^ll!». 
L«r.  Kirlianl  IK-iiiy,  Jin.  •Jl'7.  iTJtM'iL' ; 

i»n  till-  wcsiciii   ciiiiiitrv.   l^l!;   on  tin* 

iil)Iiu:atic»ii!n  of    rontl-art.  ■_**.•<»;    i'X|>c<-ts 

wi'stiTii    lauds   to    sink    tin*    luitioiial 

il.l.i.  j^n;. 
l.tM'.  Williaiii,  !.'»;>,  'Ji:\7  ;  in  Londini.  7.'». 
liffcli.  .IoImi,  1-7. 
i-i'i:K»'-  -Major.  •/». 
Ii<riioulr.  r>  ;  at  Ilftroit.  1.57. 
Liv\iii'4ton  •  Ky.i.  nanii'<l  on  lifarinirof  tin* 

ti'^ht  at  L<'\in^:ton.  Mass..  >.'i. 
Li'\in<;ii»n  .Mass.  I.  Hi,'ht.  ill.*. 
L»'\\is.    .Vniln-w.    "»o ;    in    ilic    Dnninon' 

war,  7-;  liu'lit  at    I'oint  l*l«•a^i.-lnt.  T-'k 
i^i'wis.    Niinn«-1.    map    tit'     ill*'     I  iiiti'W 

.^tatrs.   .i*^".  .i^^l  ;    3/«i/'    nf  .\nr    J'u//- 

Sttifi .  171.  47"». 
Lii-kinj;  liivi  r,  W,  'M7t. 
Li.li.  It.  Philip.  'J7.:. 
laiiM-stniii-    mow    Maysvilh"'    iKv,'.    '.Hi. 

;;i.'».  :'•>.  .'iH*. 
J/mrohi.  <o>ni-ra1  lifnianiin.  si  Tift  a  ly  of 

war.  '2'tl  :  .-mil   tin-   ti'n(l«-n<->    to   nion- 

airliv.  -7'^  ;  to  tn-ai  with  tin*  Imlians. 

117." 
I/nu-«iit.  (Hnli-froy.  1  I'J, 
Ijiiii.  i.iiMiiiMiant.  117:  asi'i-nds  the  Mi.s- 

si-'sippi  with  |H»wih'r.  lis. 
l.i'^iiin.  I>i-iiish  niiiii^tiT.  'tl^K 
l.iiil.- 'rmtli.-,  l-'«».  l'-*K  l.'rf..   Ivs. 
l.i\ iiiv:>ton.  ri'hiikfs  thf  pfan-  ooniniis- 

si.iiiiis,  Jin. 
I.iiiliiN      i.oii^lirix  ■.  Coloni-l   Archih:i]il. 

I-M.  11n;. 

I.ii-jan.    t'liliMM-l    In'MJaniiii.    '^J  ;    laiiliiii; 

with'  I. ilk.  17t<:  ami   his  miliria,  ;>;:i  ; 

i:iii|-.  iipmi   tJM'  \\:ili:i-.li.  ■•\''. 
I.ii^  III.  .IkIim.  fhi'    liiilian.  anil   tli<-   I>nn- 

iiiKii*  w.ii.'i'^;   his  tanioiis  "^iH-fch.  7i; 

i.iiilitp;.   l7'». 

I."  .  l!l"-    I'.-i.I.  .IP.M  Ui  -1.    111. 

I  ,  "11  .'       I    ••■■>.  i  s   ii  iiif    /■<;■••     ».    4  Jl  I. 

I.  -1.:   I-:.iir.i.  li.iftl.  .   1  17. 

F.-.  ■   i.iU.  .  •.'..'.'. 

I    ■!  ■11  ■    .1  ifi  iiii.fii  Ansiin.  1  VJ. 

I  ■   ■  1 1 1 1  i  \  i  i  I  •  .  ■  ■ !  • . 

\     ■    \:.\      I  ■••■    l\:,:i.:u.    IJJ. 

I    1.  .  \\  .   r.  III..  .  .1). ^.  ;  II. 

I                 \\  I.       I:  Ml.-.  1..-.  .h^,      1  \\    : 

■  ni/'-    A  iiii-i  ii-an     iiiih- 


i 


■  ■  '  .   I 


.■^  ■■  'V     1. 1     till       Iji  .li^h    III 

.    .  Ii.iii  •■    ••I    ii:  ■  .lit-   iiii- 

:■  '■    '■  '■'    \'-  :      ■.•■-.       •  :    mil  III 

i    ■    .     !-  -iMi  i"  .'111.      71: 

'       I  1  -    ; I  - '■    [■:  ■  iii-i  I    III 

•  lir     .•■  r.  -1    •■II    .ill   ».ii|i-. 

r      I  ii-l   •■  r        ■  .   hiiiiU 


I    ■      ii 


I^iyulistH.  Ent^hind  hoiN*s  ti>  si«rtli'  tluMn 
in  th«f  Oliio  country.  J 17,  Jl'*  ;  Kr.mk- 
lin*H  diMtnist  of  t.ht>ni.  L*17  :  in  iht- 
tivaty  a7SJi.  'S.Vl,  '2\'l  ;  loiitLHi  atioiiH. 
'J.'Ui ;  American  dislike  of  th<-ni.  !'.>•  ; 
ivconiiih'iiflatifiii  <if  4'on^n-ss,  'l'-\  : 
their  causi'  cinnuM'tefl  with  thf  ilft^ii- 
tiou  of  till*  ]Hists.  'J4I  :  hitNtfiiin-.;  to 
(hitario.  Jll  :  «*\imIus  fnnii  tin*  >tai»*<4. 
'IVl  :  Canailiaii  hoini's  planni-il  tor 
them.  'JI'J  :  at  (\itara<|ni.  JU  :  ilfir 
nunihi>ts  in  t'anaila.  'J4J  :  Cniti-il  Km- 
pirc  Loyalists.  '1\'.'*. 

Ludlow.  riioiUiLS.  ill  the  Miami  riiiinTr>. 
■  •l'». 

Lu/i'rnt'.  ffaehes  Hitston,  \*'*\  :  ^w-i-k.^ 
Waiohini;! on.  Iii4  :  d«*li;;hti'd  at  .Vin.r:- 
i-an  di'^radation.  'J<m>:  mi  tin-  tumm 
«l7^J^  Jl*.. 

l<>nian.  <it'n«*nil  I'hiiiiMs.  ami  s*<t:l>- 
iiii'iifs  ahum  the  Missisfiipiii.  'J>«.  )J  :  in 
Wi-st  Fh»ri<la.  n«». 

[..yttk'toii.  Lonl.  7n. 

.Mac-ken/if.  Alexander.  we?*t«.Tn  explo- 
rations, ."i.iii. 

Markeii/ie  Kiver.  'JTRt. 

Mai'kina<' |Ntst.  l^io;  its  trade.  I.'Ui ;  ;in\* 
ietii'S  at.  l^o.  I4"J  :  l>e  I'eystt-r  n-Iii'\»-.I 
hv  Sinelair.  U'J;  :ls centre  tif  fur  traih-, 
'jjt»,  JJo. 

Madison.  .lanicH,  dniwM  np  tin-  ea^-  ^f 
the  rnitiil  .Nati-M  for  >|i;iin.  l**!  :  "ii 
Vi lyi ilia's  land  ehiiuis. 'J<i7:  wouhl  -^.-t 
lip  Kentiirky  :is  a  >tate,  "J* "7  :  on  u.'*r- 
eiii  i-oiites.  'J.~i1  ;  oil  thi*  Mi'«si«»«ippi 
i|iiestiiui,  J.'ili. 

Mailritl.  I*int'kney  ncKotiatin'.;  a  in.Mr> 
at.  .Vil. 

Mahoning  Hiver.  .'i^i. 

.Man<'hae.  I.'ii'i.  l.'»7  :  ciptnn'il.  \*'>2. 

Manchester  i().i,  4"J-J. 

Maiidans.  4<»*^. 

Mariitta.  iMwiitiun  of,  LN|.  •*!.;.  J*. "7.  -■'. 
J'liM.  '•'A^'" ;  the  Hurrnnndini;  count r\.  _■*'*: 
founded.  *J*.i!>  ;  its  clmln^lniT^.  ''-' ; 
vii'u.  '.'*^*  :  oriffiii  of  name.  '.'*^» ;  Ctni- 
piis  Martins.  :'i<i7. 

Mai'shall.  Chief  tj  list  ice.  on  wedteni  land 
Titles.  tH». 

Mai>hall.  riilnnel  llmnia^.  apiinKM-h— i 
hy  Lonl  iKirchesttT,  ■'i'i'*. 

.Marshall.  lliini|direy.  opimnm'A  Wilkin- 
Niiii.  .Hi'. 

Martin,  .losepli.  at  P«i« ell's  Vane\.  Jl. 

Maitin\.Nt;ition.  'Jl.  Sj. 

Maiylaini.  ami  the  M'.i>i(»-^^a  cl'.{rt»r^. 
1""*;  ohjt'ctM  to  payin};  Vinriin.t  f-r 
lioiiiit>  lands.  !i»>« :  anil  utiuii-I  «*-t 
wi-^ti'rn  limits  to  st^alMiJinl  Mates,  l•l^. 
jiiiiis  the  confifleRiliiiu.  \\^.*. 

Ma>on.  (leor)^,  on  Vinrinia's  we^tffii 
i-l.iiiiis.  .V»  :  and  the  Tniiis\h:iii<i 
('iiiiipany,  \^\  syni|Nit1i\  for  K*  n- 
inrky.  il<*:  and  the  Imli-uut  trr:iiit. 
h^\\  on  the  Viiviiii<ft  **e**ion.  I^'- :  ••" 
(•■••paiili/ini;  the  iMMc*t*  4l7>J', 'J"J  :  •« 
thf  Virginia  charter.  •Jl.*»  ;  on  tl'" 
western  NtatcH.  IK*  \  vtuiliipioli  of  ivli- 
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gion  and  education,  281) ;  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi question,  !Ui) ;  suspicious  of 
the  North,  .*V)1. 

Massachusetts,  her  sea-to-sea  charter, 
2«>i ;  boundary  dispute  with  New 
Hampshire,  2(vi ;  with  New  York, 
2(>4 ;  her  western  lands,  2(W) ;  cedes 
them,  2tM  ;  Shays's  Kebellion,  278. 

Massie,  Nathaniel,  421. 

Maumee  River,  .*Jt> ;  rapids  of  the,  4o5. 

Maurepas,  144,  14<),  l.">4. 

Maj-flower,  baitje,  '2«W,  21H). 

Maysville  (KyJ,  *.>•.>.     See  Limestone. 

McAfee  brothers,  57 ;  at  Harrodsburg, 
81  :  on  Salt  River,  82. 

McDonald,  Major  Angus,  in  the  Dumnore 
war,  72. 

Mc(iillivray,  Alexander,  his  nlots,  .'V2<) ; 
his  tniding  protit^n,  '.\Ai\ ;  ana  the  S])an- 
ish  aiuLs,  :>.~>2  ;  atUicks  the  Cumberland 
settlements.  .*i.V.) ;  relations  with  Mir(^, 
371,  .'^7'.* ;  his  treaty  witli  Knox,  .'^80, 
.'K")  ;  his  home,  ^K'» ;  as  a  le:ider,  .'W4  ; 
in  New  York,  .'W,") ;  visited  by  John 
P<>pe,  r)lt>;  dies,  ."»2(». 

Melienrv,  S'cret^iry  of  War,  482. 

Mi'Intosh,  (ieneral  I^iclilan,  succeeds 
(renend  Hand,  12.'>;  h(»peH  t<»  attack 
l)etn»it,  124;  buihls  Fort  Mcintosh, 
12r» ;  builds  Fort  Laureiw,  12.">  ;  relieved 
of  command,  l.*i!». 

McKee.  Alexander,  271  ;  suspected,  114  ; 
tunis  traitor,  128  ;  leading;  Shawne«^s, 
17."» ;  raiding,  VM  ;  in  the  Ilarmar  cam- 
paign, 420. 

McLean,  (reneral,  2.'i7. 

McMurrav.  William,  ;L>2. 

Meigs.  R."J.,  Mtl.^ 

Mercer.  Colon**!  (Joorge.  47. 

Miami  country,  ."»1."». 

MianuH,  1(1;  in  council,  442. 

Micliaux,  .\n<lr<^.  a  tool  of  (ten«'t,  "i.'l."), 
.">.»7  ;  s«'nt  wt-st,  ."i;*.* ;  bis  rrvolutionarv 

{)l.'inH  rountouancM'd   by  ,b'lf«'i>iou.  .'>;)7  ; 
lis  journal,  .■>.{7. 
Michigan,  plan  to  turn  over  its  p»*iiinsula 

to  Kngland,  4"»4. 
Miftiiu,   (Governor,  and   the   whiskey  ri- 

ors,  4S»;.  ^ 
Milh»*t.  a  New  Orleans  merchant ,  ■'>4.  Xk 
Milwaukee,  founded.  24". 
Mingo  town,  1.?. 
MingiM'S.  hostile,  124,  l.">8  ;  on  the  Scioto, 

Ministerial  line.  1 1. 

MiniX'sota  Kivcr  KM. 

Miqnelon.  1. 

Mirah's,  in  Philadelphia.  I>>1. 

Miro.  at  New  <  Jilcans,  .".2M.  Ufl;  bis  plots 
•*.'»2  ;  with  Wilkinson,  .■'><»1  ;  ji;iloiis  «»f 
(i;ird<Miui.  ^KKl ;  depending  on  Mcdiili- 
vniy.  MX  ;  leaves  N«'sv  ()rle;in<^.  "iJ". 

Mississippi  Conipanv.  "'77  ;   tonin-d,   Ki. 

Mississippi  River,  '.\\s  ;  bonndinir  tlu' 
Knijlish  Colonies,  2;  forks.  'J.'i ;  its  fur 
tniders,  2*.> ;  its  c<tniniere<'  to  be  di- 
verted thronudi  the  llnivlilf.  ;'.2  ; 
English  troops  withdrawn.  ;>'>  ;  Spanish 
posts,  Xt ;    French  tradei-s  on  eastern 


bank,  .% ;  the  French  from  Vincenn^ 
trade  on  it,  70  ;  its  source,  101,  214, 
221 ;  its  upper  valley,  102  ;  supplies  for 
Americans  carried  up,  113;  the  Eng- 
lish aiming  to  control  it,  1G2 ;  free 
navigation  of,  182  ;  insisted  on  by  Jay, 
18:i;  map  of,  214'  right  to  navigate, 
21') ;  as  a  channel  of  trade,  248,  310, 
317  ;  its  opening  a  burning  question, 
2r>t),  20.3  ;  Cri'vecceur's  map,  259  ;  pro- 
iect  for  surrendering  it  to  8]>ain,  318  ; 
beginnings  of  steam  navigation,  321  ; 
Jay^s  wish  to  yield  it  to  Spain  for 
twenty-five  years,  3.*^.) ;  the  weak  side 
of  LouLsiana,  371 ;  as  a  boundary,  471  ; 
the  Spanish  claim  still  a  perplexity, 

r>io. 

Mississi^mi  Territory,  573. 

Missouri  Kiver,  4(58;  traders,  lU). 

Mitchell's  map  (ITSo),  used  in  the  treaty 
(1782),  221  ;  used  in  the  ordinance 
(1787),  28<;. 

Mobile,  attacked  (1780),  181;  Indian 
conferences  at,  .'i^K) ;  population,  34<); 
trade  of,  ;W0. 

Mohawk  River,  19 ;  as  a  route  to  the 
west,  248. 

Mohawk  vallev,  2<>4. 

Montntgahela River, .V), 2ri0, .'ill:  map,  17. 

Monroe,  James,  urges  the  setting  up  of 
a  western  State,  247  ;  in  the  west,  2(>2 ; 
with  the  Indian  commissioners,  272 ; 
on  a  conmiittee  for  an  ordinance  of  the 
northwest,  281 ;  Montgomery,  Lieu- 
tenant, 174. 

Montour,  91. 

Moravians  in  Pennsylvania,  TikS ;  proving 
spies,  VX} ;  settlements,  map  of,  422, 
423. 

Morey,  Samuel,  .'>12. 

Morgan.  Indian  agent,  90  ;  commanding 
at  Fort  Pitt.  111. 

Moi-gan,  Colonel  George,  seeking  set- 
tlers, .'M>^»;  and  western  colonizati(m, 
'M'*\\    c<uinection   with    New    Madrid, 

Morris  brothers,  tKJ. 

Morris,  Robert,  ])atr<m  of  Ledyard,  238; 
the  (Jenesee  purcluuse.  2t>4  ;  and  New 
York  lands,  42.'»,  474,  AW ;  lands  in 
Ohio.  .'>(H>. 

M<»rris.  (louveriieur,  1"kS,  l."i9;  on  what 
to  yield  to  Spain  and  France,  201  ;  on 
the  western  States.  2S."i  ;  and  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Kngland.  ."»10. 

Moi-se,  Je«|ediah.  Annriran  (ff(Kjni})li!/, 
:)t\:\,  .".•.»;;.  I'.'l.  ."►12;  .liinrirnu  iiaztttftr^ 
.i77  :  on  Marietta.  4«»<. 

"  Monnd-huilders,"  .'>2.» ;  on  the  Muskin- 
^Mim.  2'.t9;   remaiiLs,  .i^*."*. 

Mnnseys  lan  Indian  tribei,  \MK 

Murray.  (Jeneral  James,  governor  at 
(Quebec,  ."». 

Murray.  William.  r»9. 

Mnskin'jrnm  River.  ma|>.  17;  its  valley, 
'2Xk  '2\y.',. 


Nashville,    :VM,    .IV.i ;    site    of,    44,    123; 
town  founded  by  Robertson,  143 ;  first 
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luiiiifd   NiirthlMinMif^li.   17!);   iU  cniidi-  '  Oliif»  rompnny  of  Vinn"ijt> '^ :  *'l-tinih  tlu* 

timi.  ni.  liHli:iii:i  laiiils.  1^. 

N.iichf/.  iliuliaiis  .  :'•'_'.  Oliio  ('iiiii|Kiiiy  iWalimU-'ji'.   47.  t^i  ;    ,>n- 

Natrlii'/   ifiuii  .  <Miiit:lit  tiy  fiiintivf^s  fniiii  '       KH^f-'*     tlh*     nlil    Oliin    4'«iiii)»aii\ .    \\; 

till*    ]'I:i>t.  yi;     ISriti^ili    sfril<*rs.    1  in ;  ImmiikIs  i'xti'iidfil  ami  tfrntiir>    t-allt-tj 

'I'lirv  si'ttlfi's.    I.'iii :  coiiti-tiUffl   Ity  tlin  Vaiiflalia.  'n. 

Kii«;Ii^li.  I'>7  :  <'.-i|itiiiiMl  li\  <ralvi*7..  171 ;  ■  OhitiCitiniNinyof  Ma!«4a('l>iis*-it«.  foriU'il. 

till'  s<*ttlci-s  r'l'M'  III!  tlir  >|tanish  trarri-  1!*^) ;  n'ticriit  lui  tlit*  >lavi'ry  i|iii'^tiiiii. 

sciii.    |v.i;    iMipiil.itiuii.    :i\t'ti    fortifitul.  ■       L*vj;    liiiyH   laiiil.   'J\^*:   f\t**iii   nf  piir- 

'.'Ai''t:  iii>si-i-il»i'il.  .'ils;   ;ift,.r  tin?  tivaty  ■       i- 1 ia>4t'.  *>•"."».  *_"»:.• ;  iiia])  uf  it.  L".*!  ;  i|«-rfr- 

of  >aii  Lui-i-ii/.ii.  .'iii'i.  luiiifs   to   M-tfli-   on    x\w    Mii-kinifiini. 

N.naiTo.  ;*.",_•.  .,i;i.  ■J!»s  ;    lialiiu  of    scttlfiiU'iit.    :!*''_•;    itji 

Ni'>illi-.  <':i]iiaiii  .liiliii. '-It.  r*-|iiitatioii    coiiiiinniiw'fl.    :iU* :    l!ar- 

Ni'W  Knv:laiiil, -^liiiiliiiililiiiv:.  7.  \n\\\    map.    •'•II:    ami    liic    (ta]|i|«ilHi 

Ni'W  .lfi"s«'y.  arrr|ii'»  Ariirli-s  of  (.'oiifiMl-  '       »4i'ln'nif.  4<>i! :  ami  i>iiiT*M  failiiii-.  i '**. 

t'l-atioii.  I7*>.  Oliio  coiiiitry.  Mitraviaii^  in.   '•!•:    |Nipii- 

N*'W  .li'isi-\  < 'iiiiip.iiix . -^i).  iaiion    iiii'rt'a<«iii);.    (in  ;    us    a    |t.iit    itf 

N«-u  Miiiriii.  •'•<•'•.  ."i ! "N  :  map.  •'■«i;'' ;   forti-  Taiiada.  li!' ;  Mantfil  tor  iln-  Ihn.iIi'?*, 

lii-fl.  "i"'!!* ;  .Mii-iVs  appn-lii-ii^ioiis.  :'i71.  -17:  tin*  >^\i«ii  KanL''">.  l.*»«7.    •!  1.     I-; 

Niw  (»tli'aii«*.  ;i4«i:  il-Hi'iilnMl.  ."i".*:  Auhry  uiiaiitliori/.i-«l  sfftleiMfn!"..  ■J7'>. 

ami  rill la.  :'>■'• :  i-i<>iii'.:  ;i-.;aiiist  tin*  Siuin-  !  Ohio  l{i\«-r,  nini'iit.   !:•:  iiiap«.   17.  IT', 

ianU.  .J*'! ;  O'lii-illy  mnii"..  ."m  :    PolliN-k  ■       '-".••».    -'.'7.    ."•.!-;   rust   of  tran-iiHiri.iii  >n 

ill.  Ii)>  :  I'ovi'tiMi  li\   till*  Kiii^lisli.  lits;  I       from  it  to  til*' c'lijist.  4*« :  >ft(li-Mi>'iir>  .it 

iii.ip  of  viriiiit>.  1<r>:   l(aiiiil(i»irs  plan  '       tin*  falls.  I  |s  ;  fnii^^ntnts'   Ihkii^.   I7.'i; 

to  atiark.    ll>:   lii<-  in.   :^it  :  open  to  '       l»iistl«*  at  tin*  falls. 'J<>l  :   tl:itliii.it«  on, 

att.ifk.  ^71:   Ii.hIi'.  ."»r.»:   ili'fiMi-M-s  in-  *J^fr» ;  i!f<4"onrs»*,  ^517  ;  FiJ-^m''*  m.ip.   i-'J: 

iri-asi>ii.  ."■.;]  ;  i|i-fi-ii*«r'«  >«iiiti-il  for  ii'.ti's-  '       n.'ivi^atioii  of.  41-»:  Imiiaii  tur.t^-.  417; 

tiiii-  ti-oiilili"%  iiiilx  .  Vi»».  .Vil  :  nia«li'  jioi-t  tralKr  on.  7*iS\  mail  xrtTiiff.  .'ilo. 

of  lifpo-it.  "■•Vi.  Ohio  vallry.  rii-luii'ss  nf.  IL*. 

Ni-u   Viiik.   liiiiiiiiU.    I:  ;iml  tin'  (jin'lN'i'  Onlinant'f  of  I?-*^). -.V* :  ann-ndfl  !••  i>r»^ 

I>il].i'>*>:  ti-ili-'^  lii-i  ^\cHtfrii  lamU.  IVi,  s«'rvf  Nlavrry.  'Jtii);   fnilMHlif'«   .i   i.>iii- 

r.**!  :    Imt   l:iiiil   (■•otimi    ai-nptiMl.   'JiiTi.  pa<'t  with  thir  old  StatMH.  JiJ>:   K:iij'4 

_'"7  :   iiM)iii-i)iiitlil>-  li»  iiiinii;,'iants.  .V_'s.  iiioiion. 'Jtil. 

N.w  l.iiiuli    N.  V.  .  -'U.  <  hdinami'  of  \'W  Jlil. 

Ni;r.:.ii.i.  iiiipiiiiaii f.  IT.':  its  siirii-n-  Onlinanf«'of  IT-"^".  n'l>t»rt»'il.  "J^l  ;  aint-nil- 

ill!    Ill  tin-   A riiMii-.  a  tiial  ti»   Hal-  *'t\.    "J'^l;    pasHiiI.    ll'vl:    i-it-ilit     .if    n, 

•  liiii.iiKl.    Jl'i :    I'liiiiliii.iii'i     \~<*.    -'-u:  mIhth  dm*'.*  "JSl ;  it**  jnHn»-m'«*.  "J"*! ;  rn 

linHaii  fiitnii-ils  .it.  '_'7I.  -7->  ;  tin*  falln  <*hai'ai-tfr.    '2Vi ;    ^MlI|n•l•<    of    it«    |-r- 

iii  l"'iti'h"s  III  ip.  .'.".I  ;  :  lo.nl  to.   17''.  ^l*"*.  vinionH.  'JV» ;  fXtiMi!    n{    tiTritorv   ioi- 

Nji  !i<i]:i.s.  ti.-iiiv:f.  ■'*'.':  mii-I   tin-  I'liii-^ti-  ♦•n-il.    "jNl ;    an    a    (-omi>:ii-r.    "J'^i:    iM 

tiiiiiiii    III     Kiiiiiii-lv> .    Vjii  :    iiiid    till'  iMiinidarii'S  Ikisi'iI   on   Mifrln-iro  niin. 

l"'iiiii-li  f.nii«iii.  ■"' ■'».  ,        -'^« :  thr  miiipai-t  fiitih-.  •J>*i  ;  i  p  i?: -n 

Nil  k  link  i-\piiliiiiiii.  ■'•17.  of  >tati>*i  nndfi'.  'J'^7  :  tli>nii-<i  ni.iiili<«-<l 

NiMill  ■■«.,  in  l."Mi|tni.  I'«l.  >nlfrai!i«. 'J**7  :   it«*  f  n-alnn'm  •■!  *I  i*- rj. 

N.lli.  liiiikx  li'iMt.  7'».  'J-J  :  of  n-liL'ioii  and  itliu-ation.  J-'*,  lu 

N.Miik.i  '^•iiiiiil.  .' ;-» :  "^p.iln  ami  Kii'^land  fH'i-i-i,  !*!■». 

ii.   ■.'.•.  \i-iii-..iii  .il.   ■'.'7.  nn';,'(in  IJi\t'r,  1<»I. 

\ .till.  I. .11. 1.  1-'.  ri.  Oriskany.  ITJ. 

\..-   h  i:.  ii.j    I)       I'-s.  On-,  Tolom-I.  ."iiW. 

\.>:'li   I'lixliii.i  iitii\i-(  Im-i' liiiiimlM  Wfnt-  Orr.  Major,  at  I  :ickM  till*  (*hi'rokit"i.  •'••'. 

v\  II. I.     ..'7.    Ii«  I    «.-.ii-iii    '•••iili'im-nts.  Oswald,  tin-   KnfrliNli  :iir»*iit. 'Jl-l .  ini  iii»» 

.  •■».    ..I  .   li.  I  i.-.r.iii'.     -  ■  ■  .  tin-  lit  M'-  iNinmU  iif  flu*  tn*at>  •  17*»'J',  "Jl^. 


r 


.» 


•  I       ■■.   i-tii.-^ili-  I   iiii'ii. --T". :  liiial  t  Uufijo.  "JliJ. 

>'i  "I  II   r  w  .'<  1 11  I  iiiiN.    -7'..  Ot i<..  .l.nm'H.  4. 

\iil.    W  .    ■    i  i.iM-.      .'.'II.    _•;:»,    ::so.  ( »itaua  Kivi-r  nnitf.  r:7. 

.  :'i  ::  ■  '"  Ottawa**.  I  ri ;   tln'ir  tHinfiilfrai-* .  '.'■ .  »■» 

N  ■    .(-•     I-  ■     !:  i.|.        >'•;    ii\:i]  ;i\.'nj:i'    I*ontiiU*'«   dr:ith.    Ji' ;    li«n.tiU. 

\  ■■■I- ■     .  1.  ii-   1.   '.'HI :  its      Ow.-.^y.  I'll. 

N|.ii-i-.  ."Jil  ; 

.  I  i  .'..■.'■.  Jill.  1"^  ;      I'iiiitir  Oi'fan.  nnitf- to.  "-*.'W. 

"      • ':     ■ ni  I7"«7.        I'.i'^«'.  i:o\i'nii»r  of  Virginia.  !•."*. 

I  Villi's.  Tifni-h  tRivi'liT,  -"_'.  "J*. 
I'  1  !»■    .1     M-         7^:  .t  <li-    I'li-mli       I'lim*.     riioiii:iM,   N."i ;    I'nlJir  fiom/.   I^ 

■JM:  hi-*  lii«itnn|iher.  Ciniway.  1^7    ■■ 
i>  i.  \     .  CI  ;.  ,1,.  ihi*  ItritiHli  ili*bt.<i. '2:ii);  Hiul'tlif  .lU  .. 

t  ion  of  «4laver>-.  'Jsjl ;   Iii,fht^  <•?'  .W.m, 
' '■  '•  ...  I     I  •.    I.'iitn-  I'lM-  !«•:»:  ill  Pari*.  "I*"'» ;  in  tli«>  Fr»-mh  <  «•• 

.    ■    i  '. .  vfiition.  -VIH. 
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Palatines,  ♦)!. 

Panhandle  rejnon,  185. 

Panton,  William,  '>11>. 

ParsonH,  Samuel  II.,  Indian  commis- 
sioner, 'Jt>i),  272 ;  his  chanictx^r.  2S1  ; 
applies  for  land  on  behalf  of  the  (.)hio 
(.ompany,'282  ;  aimroached  by  British 
af^ents,  ^i4)4  ;  at  Alarietta,  'M^l ;  oj^eus 
eomnmnication  with  the  British,  34)7. 

Peace  liiver,  2;W. 

Pearl  Kiver.  IHl. 

Pendleton,  Kdniund,  547. 

Penn,  Lady  Juliana,  2.'{^i. 

Pennsylvania,  a  propriet^iry  government, 
r>;  German  population,  12;  Quakers, 
12;  active  peo]»le,  12;  dispute  with 
Connecticut,  22,  21  >4  ;  route  throujfh  to 
the  West,  52 ;  becoming  pi-ominent, 
52 ;  boundary  disputes  with  VirRinia, 
52.  <i<> ;  ini]>racticable  western  bounds 
in  her  charter.  5:i;  Scull's  map,  5.'5 ; 
map  l)y  T.  Kitchin.  54  ;  the  QuelK*c 
Bill,  (m  ;  her  line  revolt,  IHH  :  ctmimer- 
cial  spirit,  25(> ;  canalization  in,  2.V1 ; 
western  line  run,  2»><>  ;  price  of  land, 
2^)8 ;  her  enterprise  in  oiiening  her 
uiLscttled  country,  52S. 

Pennsyhania  (riiztttf,  IM. 

Pensjicola,  .'«) ;  Bouquet  in  command, 
''^) ;  Johnston  theiv,  .'i2 ;  lluldimand 
arrives,  o2  ;  Conjfrcss  ready  to  assist 
Spain  in  its  capture,  151  ;  wanted  by 
Spain,  155;  coveted  by  Pollork,  158; 
reinforced,  UJ<>;  Indian  c<»nfcrence  at, 
:v:m>;  tnide,  :m>,  511). 

Penlido  Kiver,  181. 

Phelps  iUuX  (rorham  purchase,  2(54. 

Phfliw.  Oliver.  ."^HJ. 

Phila<lelphia,  ci»nnu«M'<T.  7;  t;ik»»n.  115; 
i'(»ut»'S  fii)ni  t(»  tin*  West,  J5() ;  post 
from  to  tjje  W»-st,  4 in. 

Phillipeaux  Island.  221. 

Piekerinj^.  Tiin«»tliy.  on  tln»  foree  neees- 
siiry  to  {garrison  the  froiiti»'i- aftiT  the 
war,  2.>«>;  plainiin<;  a  N\«'st»Mn  State. 
244;  on  astroiioniieal  boimciarifs.  '_'«■.<) ; 
on  the  western  niovrinciit,  IMII  :  and 
tliH  rectantcular  surveys,  JilT  ;  oppusod 
to  openiiii^  the  Jaixls  to  "  l,i\\  hss  «'iiii- 
jrrants."  27i>  ;  and  tin*  St.  (lair  eain- 
paijrii,  122;  eonin-s  wiili  1;«<1  .lM«k«t. 
♦•♦•'S  ;  to  tn*at  with  tin*  In(li;iMs.  U7. 

Pick«'tt,  A/iilmiiKi.  is'.t. 

Pi«*rn>.     .S'*<  Ponrre.  Captain. 

Pinckney.  Thomas,  <^r<>t">  t(t  Kni:l,ind. 
4->l  :  si^nt  to  M.nlri<l.  MS  :  mu'^otia- 
tious  at  Madrid,  .V.i  :  trraty  si.,'n«'(l. 
.~>.V» . 

Pi<|ua.  17<>. 

Pittnian.  Philip,  on  tin*   il!i 

27.  :\t). 
Pittsliuru'.  laid    «Hit,    12. 

c<»ndition  i  177<'j 


Indi 


nms   Indians 


.".2 


niliJins   iiiti- 


•  f    If. 

chunorin^  for  support.  <>]  ;  Inimitinli- 
of .«»."»  ;  nn*et  iiii:  at.  to  NiiNtaiii  'Ik-  li*«'\- 
olntioM.  S.l  ;  to  be  tak.ii  li\  ('oiou»ll\. 
Ni;  federal 
passing:.  2*.»S 
444  ;     map, 


dim),  50fi ;  roads  to  and  from,  607-511 ; 
map  of  vicinity,  570. 

Pittsburg  Gazette,  270,  .iSO. 

Pittsylvania,  proposed  colony,  49. 

Pktt,  liichard,  4:i<j. 

Point  Pleasant,  112  ;  battle,  73  ;  position 
of,  21H. 

Pollock,  Oliver,  his  career,  108;  to  aid 
(t.  K.  Clark,  117;  sends  money  to 
Clark,  121,  143;  becomes  poor,  121; 
at  New  Orleans,  148 ;  planning  an 
attack  on  Pensacola,  149;  appomted 
coinmercial  a^^ent,  150 ;  complains  of 
British  depredations,  15(3 ;  fittinpr  out 
armed  vessels,  157  ;  warning  Ameri- 
cans, 157 ;  urging  active  measures, 
157;  aims  to  capture  Pensacola,  158- 
extent  of  his  claim  on  the  United 
States,  158  ;  ioins  Galvez  in  an  attack 
on  the  English  posts,  lt)2 ;  his  ill  luck, 
1(>3  ;  sending  supplies  to  Todd  and 
Clark,  181  ;  large  indebtedness  of 
Congress  and  Virginia  t<»,  IIW ;  insists 
on  the  AmericaiLs  securin|;  a  port  of 
deiK)sit  in  Spanish  territory,  202  ; 
gives  Congress  a  |K)rtrait  of  Galvez, 
222  ;  leaves  New  Orleans,  33<i  ;  impris- 
oned at  Havana,  •'I'tti. 

Pond,  IVter,  and  the  Grand  Po^ti^fe, 
221  ;  claims  to  have  discovered  an  over- 
lan(l  p;issage  to  the  Pacific,  .'W9,  390 ; 
his  map,  390,  .'liU,  471 ;  at  Philadel- 
phia, 437. 

l*ontiac,  killed,  2t». 

l*ope,  John,  518,  519. 

l*ortJiges,  between  the  Ohi»>  and  Lake 
Erie,  24><,  3HJ ;  made  highways,  251), 
2ht). 

Porter,  Captain,  moves,  483. 

Postal  service,  in  the  ^^  est,  2tK». 

l*ost,s  <»n  the  (fn»at  Lakes,  detention  of 
by  England.  22*. » ;  pecuniary  loss  to 
the  Americans  by  the  detention,  2.">4  ; 
demanded  by  C(mgres.s,  2.'U ;  their 
nann*s,  'SM  ;  new  demand.  2.*C» ;  British 
gain  by  the  detentitm.  2."»<>,  241  ;  their 
plans  of  detention,  2.' 57  '  g:irrisons, 
240;  New  York  demanas  the  sur- 
r«'inler,  241  ;  in  a  ruin(uis  condition, 
27»l  ;  instifliciently  garrisoned,  27t»  ;  to 
be  retak«*n  if  the  Americans  eaptuivd 
tln*in.  277;  the  Knj^lish  poli<*y  one  of 
d«'la> .  27'. >  :  Washingtcni  reoi>ens  the 
(|in*>>t ion,  •'•1«"». 

Poti.*r.  Peiv.  i:u>. 

Potmnae  Kiver,  its  importance.  11  ; 
l>ortai.r«*  Ui  the  Ohio.  5i).  .■>.»;  route  to 
tin*  West,  2."»1,  252.  2."»7. 

Pottawattaiuics.  2<>. 

l'onri<-  iPi«*rroi.  Captain.  ISS. 

Pow,  Us  Valhy.  21,  SI  :  raid.-d.  91. 

Pown .  Thomas,  spy,  5.V"i.  'tt'u. 

Pownall.  (Jovernor.  and  the  ()hi«)  Cmn- 
pan\.  IT. 

Piairi.*  du  Oiien,  22n. 

Pn-scotl.  Cieneral  Pobert,  4S;>. 


in  synipatliv. 
:  condition.  ;'.<»} 


"w-:    l>oat- 
:  Had'-  at 


Pitsipi'Ish'.  t«>  be   oeeupuM 
\  ania  t  ro«»ps.  45(». 


1  bv  Pennsv!- 


444,    445;     its    eondilion       Pri.-st.  William,  479,  52S. 
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Priiitiiijf-pn'sw,  in  Kentucky,  'Mi). 

l*rivatiMTs.  I.'il. 

I'ltK-l.-iiiiatiiMi  (if  ITiK'i.  and  tin.'  treatv 
(ITS'J),  "J-Jl , 'JL'2. 

J*ii»|M*ity  liiu',  4,  14,  IT  ;  ;w  niii,  '-It> ;  not 
appntvi'cl,  -O.^ 

Piiltt'iii'v,  Sir  William.  474. 

Put  nam.  liui'uH.  exploring  tlie  l(»w«>r 
Mississippi,  llo;  plans  wi'Stcm  honifs 
for  disbanded  soldiers.  244 ;  calls  a 
nit'etin^  of  vt'tcrans,  'JS() ;  forms  the 
Ohio  Tonipany,  'JtS*);  Iiis  ri'conl.  '2^^; 
on  the  Muskingum  valley.  'JIM* ;  leiul*?r 
of  the  <»hii»  Conipany  enterimso,  2iW. 
IMU ;  abets  Cutler's  schemes,  lUl  ; 
and  the  Missi.<»sippi  iiuestion.  •>'J1  ;  and 
tin*  (iallipnlis  pn»jeet,  4<>4  :  pn>|><»ses 
a  line  of  |Mists  in  Ohio.  4:>7  ;  to  serve 
under  \Va\ne,  411;  tivats  witli  the 
wi'stern  Indians.  141;  map  of  Ohio. 
VX\,  l'.»7  ;  his  land  warrants.  4'.»s ;  Sur- 
vi*yor-(feneral.  ."i^Ul. 

Quebec    Ifill.    "J.    ."i ;    earlier    ]>nriM)He    of  ■ 
extending:   to   tin*    .Mississipni.  41  ;  ac- 
count of.  (i:'i;   its  purpose  to  liem  in  the   ; 
Amerieans,   7<*;  passi-d.   71;  views  <»f 
it.    7.'i.   l^T  ;  obs«Mii"ely  noticeil   in    tin- 
l>cclaratiitn     of      Inde]>i'n«ieiice.     7."i ;   ^ 
Franklin    ni-u*'?*   its  r«'iM'al.    7<» :    Ver-  . 
^i-nn<'H  favors  its  boun«[s  as  perniau**iit   , 
ones  for  the  I'nited  >»tates,  UTJ.  ■ 

Kainv  Lake.  I'l.'*. 

Kandall.  KoIh  it.  IIM.  I 

li.indolph.  Im'VitIv.  to  tivat  with  the 
Indians,  )  }7. 

lianiiolph.  I'^hnund.  'J'J7 :  on  the  Vir- 
i;inia  land  ri'ssjons.  I'Mi;  on  the  .Mis- 
sissippi i|ni-siio]i.  :'ilM;  rehitions  with 
Kanrlit't.  ((•■•:  opinions  i»f  the  ISritish 
j:^o\i'riinh-nt,  4<i.'i  ;  tin*  Fauchet  dis- 
p;Hili.  17'.'. 

KaMii>\al.    (ii-rard    de.     Il(>:    anil     the 

liii|ind:|I\        i|Mi->lioM.        'JIO;        si'Ut        to 

1. 1 Mtdni I.  -J rj  :  Ilis  olijiM-t,  IVJ  :  on  the 
boiimls  of  till-  [uitiil  >tatis.  'Jis. 

loMil.    h.    II..    I.ih    'r/    »»■»,. ■»!..   i\S, 

lt<  d  .l.i«  k't   io  I'liiLidi'lphia.  T'-s;  at  the   ' 
fiiriiH  Hot  till-  Miami  confi-derates.  41'J.   . 

i;..i  i.;ik.-.  Ji.-.. 

i;.  .1  M ■,  1 1.  117.  I 

i;.  .1  ^i old  l-'..tt.  :^'.  j.'.t.  " 

li-    ■. Ill  I'  lit  -..  iimn-  \\  •  "".I .  "s.  ' 

III  li    iiipi.  Ill  ill'-  iiiiJiM.iiici-  i|7**7'.  "JVI, 
I'll- •[•      II. Mill.    Iii-i     tiii:Mii  ial     va:;aiirs. 

'7  *  :    '■>ii(->  ;  li'-  I   iiiiiH.    -I't. 
!;■■  =.:i  ..'ii.i     I  »..iv.-  ..I.  -.'I''. 
!.'  ■  ■■  III  i.ii-.-.  I  »i  .  I- 1. 
!•'  ^    :        II    I'.ii'iii   ••!.    ill    iiiti-rnatiitiial 

i:..'  ■  -.  I-.  <    .|..ti.-l.    ■■■' 

I.-      •■      i..   •'    'I-  -        i-!i    r. I»'.  :  at 

\\  ■■  ■                           1    -t  •liii  '  ^     i'  ^    ill  ti  h->>-. 

'  ■  i        I    ii!Ml>i  I  I  iiitl   \;t!|i  \  . 

:  ■    .     •     I       \     i.    .■:       .7  '.  I. .1.1. 1   ill 

'        .■■     '    ■        i.l!--l      'ill.l.ll  \  .     !  sM   ;      I,    . 

.■■■■■       '  ■  ■     '  Ii-  :  ■■'.■.■  I  -.     ;  '  I  :   H-l.tt  lolls 


with  Mini.  :m :  att.ickH  the  fn^-ks. 
.'w'»J<;  re«<Iy  to  jtiin  tin*  N]i;iui<»li  plot. 
.'170 :  made  briK;ulier-K«'neral.  .'Oi ;  ex- 
liei'tH  ('henikee  raids.  .VJli;  wouiultMl. 
.VJl  ;  in  the  TemiesHee  Convention.  .V.o. 
iloehebhivi',  i:i<i,  ■-•«»;; :  at  Fort  <ij»p-.  1 1"; ; 
at  KiMkankia,    IIn;  seni  to  Vinrinia. 

liiklney.  defentM  I>h  Gniss**,  "JIT. 
I(<H^*rs,  David,  killfd.  L44i;  on  the  Mi-- 

Hissippi.  I.Vi. 
Uotccn,  John.  commancU  a  triUey,  I:;::. 
llotfers.  Major,  at  Mackimu'.  24." 
lioinaiis.  Henianl,  imi. 
Koinayiie.  Dr..  ii'iS, 
KfMisevelt.  Nicholas  T..  ."14. 
Hoval   pnN'lannition    (17(»:»'.    ti.    7.    '.".': 

\V:i8hin^« Ill's  view  of  it.  II  :  aiiiiiil]»-d. 

Iti :  not  enfun-ed.  'JI,  4l!.  ii(i ;   iiiii!«t  ii<«t 

U*  annuIliHl,  41  :  its  ))iir|Hisf.  4  4.  4^. 
Kumsey,  tlaines.  his  dis4'«ivery.  'J."iJ.  isJI  : 

c<»ntroversv  with  Fitch.  '•*^'*. 
Knssell.  WilH.iin.  .lintrira,  rt^'*\. 
Kutherfonl.  (reneral.  '.<■». 
Kiitle<li;e.    I'^lwartl,    ou   the    MisotiMtippi 

({Uestion,  :>1H. 

Stu's  and  Foxi*ri.  17'J;  pninounci*  for  the 

Anifricans.  177. 
St.  Antlmny.  Falls  of.  IVSA. 
St.  Clair.  Arthur.  pn*4idtrnt  of  J'oiunv*. 

L'S'J;  interpri'tM  the  slavers  clause  •'{ 

the   onlinaiU'e    M7>*7.',    -"vs ;    .-iihI    tIi" 

N«»rthwesi  'IVrritiiry.  •J'.rj  ;  hU  ctrf-r. 

."iH'i ;  Kovenior  of  the  Noi-fhwt"*i.    .-i'.  , 

seeks  to  extinvTiiish    the    Indian    titi>-. 

',Vn*i  pri'iNires  for  an  Indian  «:ir.   ii  T , 

makes   tri'Utv  with    the   .^ix    Nati'in^. 

!Ui>»:  on  WiUnnason.  li*!".!;  on  tin- obi.i. 

■^Xlx  ami  the  Ilariiiar  cani|i;iii:ii.  41«; 

his  own   cani|Nii)^i,   4'.".'  ;    his   ijisirm- 

fiiuw.    4'J7  :   his  defrai.    4J^' ;    resiu'n.s. 

4.'>4  ;  declares   the    Indian    war  .it   :iii 

end.  4'.H  ;  tryini:  to  thwart  the  Knmh 

facti«in.  .'Vi!':  his  fears.  .Vll. 
St.  Francis  Kiver.  *J!». 
.**!.  .loHt'ph.  attackeil  hySiwinish.  !•»". 
St.  I^'iwn'iM'e  Kiver.  its  nliifiial«-  M>nn>' 

unknown.  1^1  ;  navi^ration  ot  it  iii-ni*-(i 

to  the  .VniericaiiN.  'JIV 
St.  I^'pT,  IIJ;  InQui'lifc. -J4I. 
St.    I^oiiis,   settltHl.    '.*••:  intpnlaTion.  '.'-: 

SiKinish  plots.  ll;i;  thri-alfUi-il  h*  **in- 

clair.    171:  ilescrilietl.   171  ;  filan.   17-'. 

17->;  Collot's  opinion  i»f.  '*»•'*. 
St.  l*;iiil.  citv.  Carver's dwtl,  Pti. 
St.  IVier  Kiver,  li»4. 
St.  I'iern*  Island.  I. 
.^t.'.  <ii>nevi^ve.  L'-«. 
Niii  lldefoiiHo.  treaty.  ."7*J, 
San  Loi^'uxo.  tn'afy.  .W». 
Niudnsky.  oiit|MMt  of  lK*troif.  ll-V 
Santa  Vfi,  niine»(a(*«-essihlt' toatf;**  k   '"'■ 
S.irufni.  Cliarlea .s..  ."ViT. 
Saiv«'iit.  Winthnip.  "J^*".' :  .-uljiit.int  nf  N 

i  'lair,  4'Js  ;  ill  the  MisM.*Mippi  Ti-mi"r7- 

•  •♦■». 
Sauirrain.  •J*.''.». 
Savainiah,  evavuntcHl.  'JtKl. 
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Scioto  Company,  4(>2 ;  its  agent  Joel 
Barlow,    311 ;     and    Duer's    failure, 

Scioto  River,  map,  07  ;  Indians  on,  3()2. 

Scotch,  in  Kentucky,  521>. 

Scotch-Irish,  character,  12 ;  arriving  on 
the  Delaware,  52 ;  in  Ohio,  3()4  ;  in  the 
Northwest,  5(K). 

Scott,  General  Charles,  map  of  his  raid 
across  the  Ohio,  249 ;  his  attack  on  the 
Wabash  tribes,  422. 

Scott,  Joseph,  United  States  Gazetteer^ 
495,  ,")()5. 

Scraggins,  Henry,  44. 

Scull's  map  of  Pennsylvania,  5,S. 

Seagrave,  James,  521. 

Sebastian,  Judge,  traitor,  'M>,\ ;  pensioned 
by  Spain,  ;WH  ;  and  C\irondelet,  552; 
goes  with  Gayoso  to  New  Orleans,  554  ; 
his  infamy  rewarded,  5."»<>. 

Seeley,  Expansion  of  England^  5. 

Senecas,  \'S\). 

Sequoyah,  78. 

Seven  Ranges,  the,  21)7,  311,  .'U3. 

Sevier,  John,  in  the  Watauga  settlement, 
80;  holding  the  Cherokees  in  check, 
(K>;  at  King's  Mountain,  181;  at  con- 
vention of  .fonesboro',  3^45  ;  governor 
of  the  Franklin  region,  'Ml  ;  his  down- 
fall, 'M'l^) ;  arrest  and  escape,  .'V)(> ;  made 
brigadier-general,  37<) ;  goes  to  Georgia, 
515  ;  attacks  the  Creeks,  544. 

Shar]),  Grenville,  154. 

Shawnees,  claim  the  Ohio  country  against 
the  Iro<iuois,  14;  aroused,  5M ;  their 
warpath,  <»7  ;  hostih*.  124  ;  on  Bird's 
raid,  175;  in  treaty,  272  ;  attacked  by 
KentuckiaiLs,  27<> ;  marauding,  310 ; 
their  uncertain  friendship.  ;'»45. 

Shays's  n^bellion,  274.  27>i,  .'AA. 

Sheaffe,"  Lieutenant.  174. 

Sheffield,  l^ml,  277. 

Shelby,  Kvan.  in  the  Watauyra  settle- 
ment, SC)  ;  attacks  the  Indiana.  lUJ. 
l.i*.>;  at  King's  Mountain,  1>>1  ;  and  the 
State  of  Franklin.  .{51. 

Shelby,  Is;uu*.  governor  (tf  Kentueky, 
52(> ;  fails  to  thwart  tin*  Freneli  I'ae- 
ti(m,  540. 

Shelbume,  Lord,  ordei-s  the  property 
line  to  be  run.  1  \  ;  an«l  the  peaee  { I  ,>>2\ 
21**   21'"»   ''!•»   ■*'*2   227 

Shepherd,' Colonel  David.  111.  XWl. 

Simeon*,  John  (Jraves,  42t».  !}♦».  4t7:  his 
distrust  of  the  Amerirans.  IIS;  his 
hostile  purpose.  151  ;  huihls  tort  at  the 
Mauniee  rapids,  4.V»  ;  ;ippr»'lnnNi\  »•  of 
Wayne's  Hue<'es.s.  157;  dis!urh«dai  it. 
M'*K  4t»l,4.S-S;  sends  expfdiii<»n  to  >o- 
dus  Hav,  474  ;  his  pas^^ionat*-  ti>ai,'rin. 

4h;;. 

Sin«4air,  at  Ma<-kinae.  1  12  ;  to  descrnd 
the  Mississippi,  142.  171. 

Siiiux  [n<lians.  .U),  l<>l  ;  «»ii'_;ht  l»y  Sin- 
clair, 171. 

Sioux  i'ountry.  215. 

Six  Nations.      St t   Iroqnois. 

Shmu'l-ter  at  the  falls  of  tli.- Ohio.   I'll, 

Slavery,  Jefferson's  pur])t»se  for  the  W^•"^t. 


258;  and  the  ordinance  (1787),  283, 
287 ;  and  the  phrase  **  all  men  are 
bom  free  and  equal,''  287 ;  among  the 
French  in  Illinois,  288;  early  move- 
ments for  abolishing  it,  288  ;  Cutler's 
futile  attempt  to  abolish  it,  '^0. 

Slaves,  trouble  arising  from  their  depor- 
tation from  New  York  at  the  evacua- 
tion, 231. 

Smith,  Charles,  8:i. 

Smith,  General  Robert,  370. 

Smith,  James,  on  the  Cumberland  River, 
44. 

Smith,  Provost,  G5. 

Smith,  William,  484. 

Sni\'th,  Travels^  H\\  movements  with 
Connolly,  87. 

Smythe,  Colonel,  174. 

Sodus  Bay,  474. 

Soldiers'  certificates,  depreciated,  282. 

South  Carolina,  bounds,  10 ;  cession  of 
western  lands,  Ii58. 

South  Carolina  Company,  377. 

Southern  tribes,  the  question  of  bounds, 
10 ;  distrust  the  English.  .'W  ;  played 
upon  by  both  English  ana  Americans, 
81>. 

Spain,  holds  Louisiana,  KX) ;  plots  at  St. 
Ijouis,  1 13 ;  joins  France  in  planning 
disaster  to  the  Americans,  147;  hesi- 
tating, 152;  offers  t^  mediate,  154  ;  her 
I)osition  on  the  Miiwissinpi,  157  ;  her 
navy,  158  ;  to  have  Florida,  150  ;  urges 
Congress  to  accept  a  long  truce,  150 ; 
threateiLs  alliance  with  England,  KiO  ; 
ambitious.  liiO ;  must  have  Gibraltju:, 
ItiO  ;  treaty  (1770)  with  France  KiO  ;  de- 
clares war  with  England,  101,  5()4  ;  in- 
sists with  Jay  uixni  the  contnd  of  the 
Mississippi,  182  ;  using  France  t<»  this 
end,  1<S2;  sends  exi>editi(ni  to  place  the 
Spanish  fljig  east  of  the  Mis.sis.sippi, 
iss,  212  ;  aims  to  secure  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Mis.siH.si])pi,  212;  denies 
English  right  to  navigjite  the  Missis- 
.sippi.  2H;;  gains  Florida  (1782),  222; 
contends  it  carried  her  territory  to  the 
Va7.<M>,  222  ;  explores  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  2.W  ;  her  intrigues  in  Kentucky, 
;m'»:  her  claims  for  the  Mississippi, 
."dS;  her  covert  action,  327  ;  views  <m 
.\inericaii  independence.  .'>27  ;  enmity 
towards  the  Cnited  States.  'X\K) ;  invites 
settler's  west  of  the  Mississippi.  ."»<K»; 
her  diplomacy,  o>v'>  ;  her  iH-rfidious 
l>olicv.  Xa\  ;  d«days  execution  of  the 
San  I.oren/.o  treaty.  ."Mm. 

Sparks,  .lared,  <»n  X'ergenues,  22.I. 

Sprin^eld  <().),  17«». 

Stamp  A«-t,  2. 

Standford  i  Ky.),  111. 

Stanhope.  Karl,  512. 

Starved  IJock,  2ti. 

Stat«-  de]>ts.  assumption  of.  M>^. 

^t»'ainhoats.  512;   on  the  western  rivei-s, 

;;i7.  i-.is  .-.jt),  :;2;'..  ill. 

Steuhrn,  IJaron.  confronting  Arnold,  VM)\ 

sent  to  demand  posts.  2.>4. 
Stevens,  1>.  F.,  FaraiiniUs^  145,  22^'. 
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StulKi.  Captain,  <>(». 

Stdckbrid^e  IndiaiLS,  S7,  12(>. 

Storniuiit.  Luitl.  in  Paris,  L")!,  153,  ir4. 

StovtM",  Michael,  44. 

Strachey,  in  Taris,  21 S.  219. 

Straits  of  tliian  de  bi  Fuca,  2;iK. 

iStuart,  .luhn,  a^ent  anions  the  soatheni 

IndianH, '.».  ss. 
8iiit'olk,  Ltml,  and  thu  umf  vi  IndiaiiH  in 

war.  127. 
Nu^ai-  rant',  in  i^ouiHiana,  .Vil. 
Sullivan,  (ienenil,  [) ;  canipaif^n  a^iiinflt 

the  IriMjuois.  \'.'^. 
Sullivan,  tlohn.  .*»47. 
Swiss,  on  the  (treat  Seit>t(».  ."MMJ. 
Sydney,   iuHtruets    Ilaldiinand    to    hold 

the  posts,  241  ;    and  the  Indian  war. 

Jiti. 
Syninies,  .1.  (\,  at  Marietta.  '.'AM);  in  the 

Miami  count  rv,  ."»14 ;  his  land  wurrant^. 

4US. 

Tallevi-jind.  22:i. 

Taylor,  llane«>ck.  Til). 

Tennessee,  lii-st  white  child  lx»m  in.  77 ; 
lM)|iulation  il77»»i,  !M  ;  invaded  by  In- 
dian allies  of  tlie  Hritish.  *.i|  :  its  siM- 
tlenients.  tTi ;  const  it  lit  ional  be^nniiiKS 
i»f  th»'  State.  Ti-o.  :!."'ii; ;  niaiM  of,  .'ili», 
."^17,  .">JI.  ."»4.'»  ;  tin*  i|Uestion  of  State- 
IkmnI,  .Vi'J  ;  |HtpuI:ition  I I710I,  .V»2  ;  con- 
vention t<»  make  :i  Srate.  .Vi*». 

Teniii'SMM*  (\impany.  '-uT  :  seeks  to  settle 
ill  (ifoi*j;ia.  ."iir*. 

Ti'iiiH'ss*'*'  Ikiver.  M-ttlenient  at  the  j»Teat 
iM'iid  <»f.  ."»^l.'».     >'f*  C'iien»kee  Jtivur. 

Tlmiiias.  Isaac.  '.'•">. 

'I'honias.  J/iriiteiiaii1  tlolin.  .'in. 
rhiiiiipMiii.  C.-iptaiii  Aiidn-w,  194. 

{'liii>ii|>Hiiii.  Captain  Willi.'ini.  ."»>». 

i')iMiii|>^oii.  David,  his  survey  of  tho  Mis- 
>i>sippi.  172. 

Thniiioiiii.  rhailes,  2."ii». 

Thinlow,  71. 

'I  llv;liiii:iii.  il:imi'*i.  *it>. 

Tiilix  '•>.  <'r<'»-k.  -'."i". 

T«m|iL  Capiaiii  .ImIiii.  ^'overnorof  Illinois, 
\'J-  :  in  K.iituekv,  177. 

Todd,  havid,  .•.;i.  * 

T..I.  il.i   <►.  .  2i".|. 

'I'liiii.ihiw  k  •  laiiiis.   P.». 

Tt.llir.i^,  ■_"'. 

'i"'Mit«.  Iiiiiii    Ni'W  Kic'laud.  on  the  Mis- 

-.i-'i|»pi.  II":  at  Nati-ln/.  I.'h;. 
{•■iiliiiiii.     Ili-ni_\,     />»  SI  /  i^./t'i'i    ii/'    ]\i  n- 
•  ..  .    .  ..j-i 

li  iii-'h  nil  I  ->••!  M|i.  "J  ;  in(iM>mi-nt  to- 
^^ii'l-  ii  ■  -«  11 1»  iiiiiij. '.'7  ;  its  pro|irie- 
t !i'|»"  ri  -111.  '">. 

r    .-i 

\  '1  ■  I  ■'  I   '  1 1.      iTT ;  .  "»-. 
\r  ■  ■■■  .   <;.i       :>  ■.  .  ;-.-'7. 
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France  and  Simin  «177iM,  lU). 

Ilardlabor  il7t>-S>,  .Vi. 

Hoist  on,  '*7'i. 

HoiHJweli,  ^»4.'4,  'M4,  l\~rt. 

.ray*sil7iMi.  :{.  4tfc'»-*«;7. 

I^WCiiMter.  Hi<>. 

LiM'halier  tS.  C.)  (l7»;.Si.  .Vi.  7>*. 

Paris  a7<i:5i,  i,  -j,  j-j,  »;;i.  io7. 

Paris,  Hfcret  «17ii:>',  2*». 

Pari*!  (17S2I,  2,  "Jill;  Itisror>-  of.  •J«^^; 
made  detiiiitive,  22*i;  infr.'tcfii>n>  of. 
22S,  21^1;  rsititicatiun  of  tin*  «lftiui- 
tive  treaty.  2.'*.') ;  Hhoiihl  :u't>  date 
from  the  provisi.  lud  or  th«  detiui- 
tive  triNity?  2;tti. 

H.vswick  lU'iMlK  1. 

Siui  Ildefoii^Mi,  •'')72. 

San  Lorenzo  (17'.'.'i».  .'i,  ,Wi. 

Svcannin*  Shojils  i  !77.'i).  n2. 

\Vestphalia  iH)4hi,  1.S4. 

Whites  Fort.  ."iHJ. 
Tivnt.  Willi.nn,  VX 
Trevett  r.  Weedoii,  .'.44. 
Trial  b.v  jury.  2iM», 
Truman.  Captain  Alexander.  411. 
Tninibnll.  Cohuiel  dohn.  r)72. 
Triimhnll,  doiuithan,  ^^iverimr  of  t\m- 

n*>cticut.  2t>l. 
Tryon,  j^)vernt»r  of  North  Cumlina.  \*\ 

77 ;  and  the  ChemkeeM.  U» ;  aud  Tr.ui- 

sylvania.  >>i. 
Tu^ahMi  iSiver.  1*2.  .'i27, 
Tniyot.  14<>. 
Tuscaniwas  Kiver.  I2."i. 
TiiHc.-iniwaH  valley,  ."ili. 
Tn|>|M>r.  (leiieml  lienjaniin.  nurreyimr  in 

tlii>  ( )liiocountr>-.  2i»7, 2Nit;  cuufen  with 

liiifns  Pntnani.*2s»». 
Twinhtwees,  H». 

I'lItNi.  Anti»nio  de.  in  Ni*w  Orleani.  •^'>. 

l*nitedStati*s. |M»pulation(17sit .  1^2;  tfi^ 

ritor>"  Hecnivd  <17>'2',  2«*»;  no  caUK*'  ««f 

Kmtitnde  to  France  or  Spsiin.  22^^:  ncit 

of  the  Iievohitionar>'  ^^ar.  22'*:  d.in- 

I  p-rs  after  the  j^'ai-**.  227  ;  anny  n»-*'t"«- 
sjiry,  'S.^i\  the  «iflit>e  «»f  (ie«nrr:ipher  ••(. 

i  2iii»;  first  nH*«^iize«l  by  the  westent 
IndiiniM.  2ti7.  27'*:  exp«*nditnn*H  mi  ihf 

j  Indian  pnddeni,  2t»s ;  Iiiilian  ISun'.tu. 
274 :  deiuirtnientM.  274 :  Ktorii*ri  of  di«- 
inte^nition.  277:    llaniilton  itiipiMMil 

I  to  In*  the  header  of  a  nionarvhit-al 
]»iirty,   277  ;   fiilend   «t»n  vent  ion.   2S,'. 

I  2^4:  the  C<tnstitntion  aiMl  the  Mi«>i«- 
sippi  qneNtion.  •t2ii:  fMifiiilatioii  I7<. 
•i-^l  :  iNtpidation  tlT*.*!'),  ''if^* :  valiiatiiHi 
il7'."»'.  ;S!W;   liritiHli   vieurt  of  «ke<&ti'm 

,       iMiiindH,  |:i2. 47(> ;  berlNmnd  tvniplel«d. 

I       ."•7:5 :  cb.'inu  ter  i»f  hi*r  |ie«iple.  ."i"*, 

■  I'n/Jica.  at  New  Orleaiw.  l-l>*. 
rpl>cr  Can:ubt.  creattftl,  4^1. 

\':ui  linianrH  claim.  iM). 
>  VaniNinver.  in  the  I'lurific*.  ThNt. 

N'andalia,  24-^  :  cf»lony.  57  ;  Krmat,  W. 
21  ■  I.  2iil». 
I  Vaninni.  (j«iieral  J.  M.,  at  MAiwtt*.  3Il\ 
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Vangiiaiit  Benjamiii,  sent  to  England 
Vy  Jay,  216;   on  the   tieaty   (1782), 

V^rendrye,  104.  , 

YexH^nnes,  his  policy,  2,  4  :  his  charac- 
ter,  144;   plans   to  intervene  in  the 
American  war,   145;   his  insincerity, 
145 ;  wgee  grant  of  money  to  Amer- 
ica, 146  ;  refuses  gims,  151 ;  iniiuen- 
eioiT  ^^  hing,  152  ;  reaay  for  an  Amer- 
ican alliance,  15!) ;  seeks  to  join  2Spain 
in    it,    155,    158 ;    his   purpose,    158 ; 
•ehemes  to  disunite  the  iStates,  104 ; 
offended  by  John  Adams.   184 ;   his 
measures   produce  a  revulsion,  2()8  ; 
defied  by  the   peace   commissioners. 
2(K) ;  hoped  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
England,  21U  ;  on  the  bounds  fixed  by 
the  treaty  (1782),  218  ;  desired  only 
the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
not  their  prosperity,  22.'*. 
Vermont,  claims  for  admission  to  the 
Union,    2«)5 ;    British    intri^ie    with, 
2:^8  ;  as  a  possible  new  State,  IMV2  ;  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union.  515. 
Vigo,  Francis,  poins  Clark.  120 ;  inipov 
erished   by  aiding    Clark,    121  ;   ira])-  ; 
tured  by  Hamilton*8  scouts,   i;'»^> ;  iii- 
fbrms  Clark  of  lIuniilt4)irH  i-onditinn, 
IXi ;  his  claim  on  Virginia,  247  ;  a  liir 
trader,  41»». 
Vincennes,  French  in  the  nei^^hliorhood, 
28,   .*i8;  change  to   En^^liHh   law.    In-, 
lands  of  the  French  threuteiu'd  l»y  tin* 
Quebec  Bill,  Oil;   the  Fn'iu-li  waiiifd 
to  remove  f rom,  <»0  ;   Rt()fka<l«'d.   11.!; 
occupied  by  Helm,  12n  ;    (•aptun'd  !>> 
Hamilton,   I'M  ;   caittiin'd    l»v    ("laik, 
13:«,  KV);  Helm  in  (Mmnnaiid.  i;r.  :  ills- 
content  at,  27r> ;  iM)|)ul.itiuii.  _'7.". :   ll;ii- 
nuir  at,  21  Hi. 
Virginisi.  tide-wator  ix'oplc  and  tivti-liill 
people,     11  ;    valley    «d.     !_'  ;    S,ot«ii- 
Irisli,    12  ;      (dainis    tin-     '"  Iiidi.in.i 
country,  11*;  Ium- t«'iritrir\  cmtailfd  l)y 
the  Fort  Stanwix  tnaty.  J'l:  li<i  west- 
ern  clainiM    i)4:iior»Ml    1»\    tln'    \Val|Hilf 
gntnt,    5()  ;    espoiisrs     the    ( 'h«'i(»l\t«' 
elainiH  aijaiiist    tin-    Iifxinois.  .'»(»;  dis- 
pute with   I'cniisylvani.j  o\»r   IkihiuU, 
.52,   177,   VM*  :    fui  v««l  wt«,fiin    Itoiiiids 
«>f   IVnuHvlvania    slioun    in    map.    ."»!  ; 
Fnmkliii  dispiitrs  lici- wr^t«t  n  claims. 
iVi ;  (ieori^*'  .NIason  drtriwU  tln-m.  ■"»  ^ 
her   chart*'!*   clalm-^.    ill  ;    tli«'    (^iu'Imm- 
Bill,  ♦>.") ;  I  >niiuior»'.  '^(ivtMiior.  •l."i  •.  liold- 
injj   the   Ohio,    >>l  ;    trniitier  tn  h*-   at- 
tjwked  fnuii  tin*  smith,  ^s  ;  detint-s  Iht 
territorial    ri-^dits.   MS  ;    irjcctH  privat** 
pur<*has»'S  of   land,  ^^^  ;    sots  uj*    K«'ii- 
tiicky  as  a  «'oiinty.  '.♦>>  ;    s«'nds   (J.    U. 
Clark  \v«-st.  117  ;  ••n<oniau«s  him,  l.'»2; 
j:iv«'«  him    thanks.    l'>-  :    o]»posos    tlie 
.Spanisii  (h'Uiands.  h'.l  ;    Inr  t<'rritoriai 
claims,   h'*'t  ;  adopts  Constitution.  H»7  ; 
wts   up  civil    jj^ovcrnuient    in    lllinoiH, 
ir.l»;  sets  up  land  (dliee,  H»»» ;  fXtemlM 
her  Houthern  honndary  to  the  MisHis- 
gippi,     174;    warning     New    England, 


185 :  her  proposed  cession  of  land  north 
of  the  Ohio,  185 ;  her  territorial  claims 
attacked  by  Tom  Paine,  186 ;  map  of 
bounds,  IW  ;  offers  a  cession,  198 ;  im- 
pedes action,  IIK);  weakening  on  the 
Mississippi  question,  2(K) ;  jealous  of 
the  Vermont  claims  for  Statehood, 
205 ;  validity  of  her  territ-orial  claim, 
20() ;  langruage  of  her  charter  as  to 
bounds,  2(K> ;  the  principal  offender  in 
infractions  of  the  treaty  (17S2),  2:U, 
2a2  ;  treatment  of  the  British  debts, 
2.'>2;  George  Ma.son  on  her  charter, 
245  ;  incensed  at  Tom  Paine,  24() ;  ce»- 
sion  of  her  western  lands  proposed, 
24<> ;  makes  a  cession,  247 ;  cost  of 
her  con(iuest  of  tlie  Northwest,  247 ; 
bounty-lands,  247  ;  her  election,  247 ; 
iLse  of  her  rivers  as  routes  to  the  west, 
24K  ;  routes  to  Kentucky,  map,  241) ; 
Ciijfer  for  tin  Indian  war,  274  ;  and  the 
Mississippi  tiuestion,  320 ;  and  the 
new  Constitution,  .'J«>i. 

Virj:inia  Company,  277. 

Voi«:ht,  ;{24. 

Wabash  Company,  200,  'M'Ct. 

AVahash  Kiver,  .'tO ;  described,  40. 

NVabash  tribes,  /►l.">. 

Wabash.i.  171. 

Walker,    Dr.  (Colonel)  'Hiomas,   15,   K), 
174  ;  his  urant  in  Kentucky,  21. 

\\  alpole.    Thomas,    jiiid   western    lands, 
17.     Sw  Ohio  (.'onipany  iWalpole'si. 

Washini^ton.   interest  in  western   lands, 
\'-K  .">l  ;  sends  Crawford   west,  4;'),  .')0; 
(d'   the    Mississip])i  C(»inpany,  4<) ;  the 
Oinwiddie    j^rants,    47.   ."»().   .'>,*$;    gtws 
west    •1770),  .'»();  at  Fort   Pitt,  r»2  ;  on 
tlic     Kanawha.    .~»2  ;     buying:   soldieis' 
claims,  ."(i)  ;  his  westein  hnuls  occupied 
by    «»thers,    ."i7  ;     1  Munuore's    alleged 
grants.  .\s  ;  his  lan<l  surveyed  and  ad- 
\citiscd.  ."iS,  .'lO  ;    his  caution,  .">0  ;  land 
surveyed  f(U'  him  by  llullitt,  T)'.!  ;  buys 
other  claims,  <K»  :   plamiin^    to    p<M»ple 
his  lands  with  i'miuriaut»,  <tl  ;  at  Val- 
lc\   Foivre.  124  ;  to  sanction  use  of  lii- 
«lian>..    r_'7  ;   restrains   l>rodhe;(d.   14n  ; 
defeated    on     Lons^     Inland.     1  IT  ;    at 
]>randywine.  l."t'J;  di.*.appioves   Lafay- 
ette's plan  for  in\adinu  Canada.  l.V.»; 
interview  with  Lu/.ernc,  1«»4  ;  distrnsts 
the  Confederation.  l^S  :  appeab'd  toby 
Clark   and    l>ro<lhead,   r.»2 ;  at   Yoik- 
town,  VXi ;  sends  Irvine  to  Fort   Pitr, 
VM'i]    favors   western    homes   fi»r    the 
disbanded  army.  214,  2I."»:  wouhl  lay 
out  two  States,  24."> ;  on  the  Vii-jfi'da 
water-ways,  248 ;   on  western   routes, 
2r><>,  'ITii't ;  their  necessity  in  htddintfthe 
west,  250  ;  <m  the  Mohawk  n>ute,  2.')1  ; 
his  wt>fltem  lands,  251 ;  on  the  Poto- 
mac nmt«,  251  •  on  Kumsey^s  mechani- 
cal lioat,  252 ;  his  map  of  the  Potomac 
divide,  2r^  253:  entertains  commis- 
sioners at  Mount  Vernon,  .25(i :  on  Lake 
I      £rie  portage,  2S6;  on  the  Mississippi 
I      qnestioa,  290 ;  PnakUni  ni  the  James 
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Kiver  mid  Potomac  Canal  (Nnni^iiiy, 
•J."»7  ;  objects  to  the  oi-(liiianci'  ii7.*<4i. 
-Jkt;  favoi-s  **  j)Hr)»'rcs.sivc  seatiiin:"  in 
tiic  west,  'J<i<>;  iflations  with  i\unisi*y. 
'.'*'1~*  ;  favors  the  in(le|M*n(lence  of  Ken- 
tucky. ■  l.U  ;  ivceives  <le<!ication  of  Fil- 
Mon's  nia]i.  'X\'l ;  vii-ws  on  the  SpaniNh 
(|nestinn.  'X\>f>.  ;170;  iind  tlie  St.  Chtir 
canipaiirn.  4J- ;  (Titicises  liufus  Put- 
nam's plan  for  a  line  of  pi>sts.  V.u  ;  liis 
anxiety  to  maintain  in-ace  witli  Kn^;- 
land.  4<i:»;  consith-rin^  the 'lay  treaty. 
477  ;  treat nnMit  of  the  whisk»*y  riotei-s. 
4'<<t ;  sympathizes  witli  IIamilt«in  in  the 
Fii'nch  f|Uestii»n.  .Vt'J ;  conu'ratuhitetl 
iin  his  hirthfla>,  .">.Vs ;  warns  w^-stern 
intriguers.  ."HiJ>. 

Washington,  city  of.  liow  its  site  was 
determined.  4ih.». 

AVataui^a  Ass»K-i;ition,  .■!;H  :  f  on  net  I,  7'.' ; 
buy,  ils  l:ind.  vj. 

Waraui^a    Ui\er.  77  :  earlv   selth'i-s.    41, 

WatauLca  setth-nuMit.  7'S ;  In-comes  Wash- 
int^^ton  fount V.  s«>;  warned  hy  Stuart. 
\H  :  attackeil.  t'l  ;  to  he  annexetl  to 
NortJi  Carolina.  '.'.'»  :  loyalists  e\|H>Ued. 
!>7  :  si'udiu;;  out  raiding  parties.  VSl-, 
sfuds  out  Shelhv.  \'.'*\ ;  |Mipulation. 
.III. 

Wai.rford    (>.•.  121. 

Wayne.  Anthony.  su;rtri'Ste«l  as  c»im- 
mamlerat  tin*  West.  t^SM;  pitherin;;  his 
ton-es.  I.'il  ;  his  ca\alry.  J.V_*  ;  his  atl- 
vaure,  ]."i7:  his  vietiu-y.  \'^  \  ireaiint: 
with  the  trihi's.  Mil  ;  dies,  is;;;  his 
final  pai-itication  of  the  irilies,  1-^7; 
formalities  of  his  tn-aiy.  i^s  ;  thi'  line 
.■•»t:«lili«.lnd.  4'.«'»;  eijst  of  tin' war,  J'.M: 
-.m.ill  iesiT\aTi«ins.  I'Hl. 

W'.ildi  ilMiin.  7o. 

W'iNt.   liv.-il    loutfs   ti».    I'ls.  :iii;.  ;;i7: 

mo\*-inerit*<  lo  Hi«t  U]i  >tati'S.  '_'."'i7  ;  ini- 
mii:r:irion  to.  ■J7",  •_".♦«;.  -J'.ts.  ;'jrj  ;  at- 
ir.it-tioiis  ,-iilviTti'^i-«l.  "JNi;  demands 
*»li\«'i>.  -*^s ;  po>si:d  -t-rvii-f.  'J'.x; ; 
elin  o-ti'i-  of  it-»  |>i-oph-.  ;v^7  ;  r«Mltes 
iliijii.i-.  .'»«»'^.  .".1 1. 

^V.'si  l-'jorid.i.  limits,  \\y^  ;  iNipulation. 
no.       >.,    I'loii,!;,. 

\\  .-^t  ^Nh.ini.i.  'ii. 

\\'t~i.iii  l.iniU.  di\«M«;e  vii-ws  of  \'ir- 
.'ini.i  .Hid  Nl.tisi.Mid  ri-<i]M -etiie.:  them. 
!•■"*  ;  1 11-  I -.111  \  w.n  i.nii-.  IT**;  oeeiip;ints 
-  'k  III  I II.  I  1m-  I  ^i  ill-.  17"':  \i-w  ^  I  irk  s 

■  I  iiiii.  1  •  «  ;  I  I  •^«»iiiii*  tit.  !'*••  :  puhlie  di»- 
II- Mil  111.  ',-«..  .'""»:  tin-  I"!i^l«-ru  *^i;ili-. 
-'!-.. ■;  'Inii  ii-jlii-.  l".'*:  i-\]ii  cti'd  to 
|ii'.  tl-  i\[iiii^.  ^  lit  I  III'  w.-ir.  ■_'"•;  : 
T'li...  ^.-iM  jM  1 1  it-ni  tf»^|i.iin.  •_•<»•.• ; 
I    .■:    1.     ..    ■  .'    l-li-lii.,     ii-    .■^ii\  I  rii-.4m^ 

■  ■  •  •   ■  'i    '.! .    '  !■  ■  .    : I  '■f  r\  i-d   till    •«< ijtl iii "« 
!■•■.■  ' ;  1 .    'ill  •   -  III  \  I  '.  <%  ,iil  \  iii-.ii  i-d 
'■.     1.  Ml  ■    ..'  .     '■ . ,      I   I    1  I  III  ^-N   Jiir  \\f\\ 
•^-    •     ■.     ■".'ill  -.tVi.  .  .    •'■  '.  Ill  t.iii::ii- 

'   I  .  I      .  ■    .         '■   '      .      '   ■   I  -111-  ill-..    Jil  ■iilMl'lix  I-. 
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Western    IJesei've,    *Jti4,  ."iiiil;  it.s  e\teiil. 

Western     HesiTve     Historical     N*-i»'ty. 

Trurts.  !i.V». 
Westward  einiuT:ition  anil  tlit;   linlians. 

"►•Ml 

Weymouth.  Lonl.  I>*'i4. 

Whai'ton.  FVancis.  Inttrmitmnni  Lwr 
hit/tst,  -'17. 

Wharton.  .Stmutd.  T* ;  on  tin-  Kana- 
wha. '2't'2;  in  the  Mnskin;;um  c>>iinit\ 

\yheelini:.  .■««■..  lis,  .-,lo;  mtacki-d.  V.*\. 

Wheeliuj;  Ci-eek,  attack.  114. 

Whipple.  CiininuNlore.  'JM>. 

Whiskev  rtdHdlion.  \^'k 

White.  Mr.  .lames.  Indian  a^'nt.  M~. 

While,  .lann-s.  ;i.">s. 

White  Ihar  Lake,  :1\\,  'Jl.\ 

Whit*'  Kyes  I  Indiana  177,  l".";'. 

Whilelex.  Coliiiiel,  '*'**^. 

White's  Fort,  tn-aty.  ol«;. 

Whitney.  Eli.  mlton-^jin.  -Vil. 

Whit  worth,  Ikichanl.  U»'>. 

WildernesM  Knjid.  '•".•.  •»'J'^ ;  •>i»fne«l  h\ 
IiiNiins  vJ. 

Wilkins4in.  .lanu'H,  m:ipof  his  raid  .n  i-o^h 
the  Ohio,  •J4^» :  his  charailtr.  .;  •• .  I.i^ 
jdots,  'WJ,  iwV> ;  fonfeis  witii  ti.i\in.ii. 
;».V»  ;  MM'ks  to  n-ach  Miii».  »'i-"> .  at 
Knnkfort,  'Xd\;  ronimeii-ial  pl.in* 
with  Miii'i.  •'Tiii;  a;;aiii  in  K>iitiiik%. 
.'J.'VS ;  traitorous  cundui-t.  i^*.-,  .'■"; 
interview  with  Connolly,  .^is  ;  jn  i)„. 
Keiitin-ky  <'onvention.  ;!<•!» ;  •*.-.  k-  1  iiiil 
in  the  Va/tMi.  /rfi*!;  repn-s^'ntatitino  r* 
Miro.  o70  :  deH|Mini1eiit  nniK-i  ih  ii  ut. 
;J7I,  ;iNN ;  joins  <>*Kallt»n.  ^•7'*  ■.  Ii> 
fiendish  advice.  '•*'*.*  ;  attacks  tIh 
Wahash  triln's,  TJ" ;  arouo.-il  .it  >i. 
Clair's  defeat,  4'{ii:  lirit::tili' r  ninhr 
Wayne,  44o:  estiniatei]  li\  W.i..Ii;t:'j- 
ton,  144;  sm'ce*-ds  Wa\  n»'.  J'v..  |,> 
inierfourse  with  Caroni)<-li't.  ."■"••.  re- 
ceives money  fn>m  Carondthr.  '•■'': 
:ind  the  French  factii>n,  ''il  ;  '^i\»- 
Power.  'it*'  ;  at  Natchez.  ."7^. 

Willet.  Colonel,  wni  t€>  Mi-(i-l!i\  m^. 
•  '»>0 ;  diH'linrN  to  Hi'i've  iind«r  W.iu-*. 
1 40. 

Williamson.  Colonel  .Xndri'w.  17)  .  ir.- 
campaiiiTn  against  the  4 'ln-niki-t  •>.  w::l( 
m:ip.  !M.  ^'.'i. 

WilliamHon.  David.  '34. 

Willintr,  Captain  .laiiies.  on  tht-  M:«-«> 
sippi.  lL'*i.  l,"ii;,  I,"i7, 

Will's  Cn-ek,  L'.V4. 

\\  innel)a>;oeN.  L'li.  .'{■.1. 

NViseonsin  Kiver,  "»!';  |Mirtac«'.    •"*■ 

NVitt.  Simeon  de,  'Ji'^. 

Widcott.  ()li\er.  'JikS:  nil  thf  li.dhi--!.* 
srhenn*.   4ilL'i:  and  tlu'   whiskex    liot*. 

Is.-,. 

WinhI  Creek.  J.M. 

W'liiid  <'r^'ek  |Niii;if:e.  !,"•,  T*. 

W  imhI  <'n'ek  rmite.  .*iill. 

w.nmI.  Cohiiiei.  irj. 

\\  immI,  .laUH'M.  S.\ 

Writ  oi  fiti!»a>  r-orjiiw,  *Jll|), 
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Writs  of  asBistance,  4. 

W/andots,  unsteady,  124,  132;  prowl- 
ing:, 1«^ ;  alarmed,  192. 

Wynne^  General  History  qf  the  British 
Empire  in  America^  42,  101. 

Wythe,  George,  sympathy  for  Kentucky, 
IKi. 

Yadkin  River,  77. 

Yazoo  grants,  549;  corruption   in   the 

Georgia  legislature  respecting  them, 

549 ;  act  rescinded,  500. 


Yoder,  Jacob,  204,  323 ;  hit  voyage  on 

the  fliiiwiiwippi^  S26. 
Youghiogheny  Kiver,  250^  254. 
Yorktown,  oapitiil«tion  at,  188, 196. 
Ynijo,  570. 

Zape  family,  56,  68,  204,  511. 

Zeisberger,  and  the  Moraviana  in  PeniMgrlr 
vania,  56;  restrains  weatem  Indiana, 
87,  112;  warns  Gibson,  138;  warns 
Fort  Henry,  104;  and  the  St.  Clair 
campaign,  424. 
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River  and  Potomac  Canal  Company, 
2<')7 ;  objects  to  the  ordinance  (17H4), 
2ti<);  favont  "  pn^reasiTe  ueating^'  in 
the  west,  'JlK);  relations  with  Hunisey, 
."i'i.') ;  favors  the  iudei)endeui*e  of  Ken- 
tucky, .'i'il  ;  receives  dedication  of  Fil- 
HinrH  map,  -^^2  ;  views  on  the  Spanish 
question,  .'{.'W.  'Ml);  and  the  St.  (Mair 
camuai^i,  42'J ;  critieis4»(  Kufus  Put- 
nam s  ]>uui  for  a  line  of  posts,  4^i7  ;  his 
anxiety  t^o  maintain  peace  with  £nt?- 
hmd,  ^Uh^ ;  considerinf^  the  Jay  treaty. 
477  ;  treatment  of  the  whiskey  rioters, 
4H<i ;  syniftathizes  with  Hamilton  in  the 
French  c^uestion,  ."».'<2 ;  conj^ratulated 
on  his  birthday,  ,V>H  ;  warns  western 
intriguers,  'itui. 

Washington,  city  of,  how  its  site  was 
determined.  44 H». 

Wataufca  Association,  'XH  ;  form«»d,  7*J  ; 
buys  its  land.  M2. 

Watauf;:a  River,  77  ;  early  settlers.  44, 
44>. 

Watau(iir&  settlement,  78 ;  becomes  Wash- 
ington Count V,  HO  ;  wamcMl  by  Stuart, 
in  ;  attackea,  *.U  ;  to  be  annexed  to 
North  Carolina,  *Xt ;  loyalists  expelled, 
\Yt  ;  sending  out  raidinfc  parties,  I'J'J ; 
sends  out  Shelby,  !•{*> ;  population, 
.'Wl. 

Waterford  (O.).  4-M. 

Wayne,  Anthony,  sufn?c*ted  as  com- 
mander at  the  West,  4^S!» ;  icatherin)^  his 
forces.  4.'»1  ;  his  cavalry,  4.'»2  ;  his  ad- 
vance. 4."»7;  his  victory,  4.VS ;  treatin^^ 
with  the  triljes,  4<»1  ;  dies.  4H.*{ ;  his 
final  i»aciticat ion  of  the  tribes,  4^7  ; 
foniialititnt  of  his  treaty.  4HM  ;  the  line 
establiHhe<i.  VMi;  c<mt  of  the  war,  4m; 
Miiiall  resHrvatioiiM,  4'Mi. 

Wwlderbuni.  7n, 

Wt^t,  rival  nmtes  to.  24«,  Miu  'M'\ 
movements  t«>  set  up  Staters,  !ir»7  ;  im- 
miicration  to,  --.'70,  1KI»»,  irtw,  .'MrJ  ;  at- 
tractions advertis«Hl.  2Hfi ;  demands 
slavery,  *iW;  postal  service,  If.** ; 
character  of  its  people.  .'?H7  ;  routes 
thither,  .'iilH,  ."»11. 

West  Florida,  limits,  110 ;  p(»pulation. 
11(1.     Sf0'  Flori<la. 

West  Sylvauia.  *.^\. 

Western  lan<ls.  diveme  views  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Mar>'land  reHpei'tintr  them. 
1«>H  ;  triMisury  warrants.  17*^ ;  occn^uuit.t 
HfH^k  to  make  a  Stat**.  17'.» ;  New  \  ork's 
claim.  iSTi ;  c**MHioiis  t»f.  \^\ ;  public  do- 
main in.  ^f^\,  'JW  ;  the  Kaxtfrii  >»lati'M 
nhow    their   rifj^hts.    \W ;    ex|>**4't4*<l    t<» 

tMiy  the  exiM*usHS  of  the  war,  '3*'* : 
•Vaiu'e  W(»uld  ifive  them  to^jKiin.  'J^f.* : 
(\»niirre*«  establislies  its  sovereiirtity 
«»ver  thfiii,  -4«»;  reserve*!  f<»r  H<»lf!ifn»" 
bountieH,  '_*47,  l*til  ;  surve\H  a<lviM'at**<l 
by  JeffepMiii.  "Jiil  ;  fiu^triie^w  for  u*u 
.•*»tateH.  'iti'J  ;  L-iimI  offi«-«',  Jt%2:  n'«'taiii:o- 
lar  Murvev.  *J»rfi ;  lMi-<»iiiinK  pnMiuctivr', 

Wentem  piprfM,  arranfTenieiitjt  for  evacu- 
atiutr.  i>-. 


Western   Reserve,   'il>4,  TiOU;  its  extent. 

Western    Reserve     Historical    Society. 

Tracts^  2.V». 
Westward  emigration  and  the  Indians, 

Wejmiouth,  Lord.  l.V*. 

Wharton,  Francis,  ItUfrnatiomii  Ltur 
Digest,  U17. 

Wharton.  Samuel.  !•.»;  on  the  Kana- 
wha, 252;  in  the  Muskingum  country. 
2*.  lit. 

Wheeling.  .W,  tW,  .'»10;  attacke<l,  VM. 

\MieelinR  Creek,  attack,  114. 

Wliipple,  C<mimodore.  2H0. 

Whiskey  rebellion.  4X5. 

White,  Dr.  James.  Indian  a(^nt.  'M'k 

White,  James,  .'iiW. 

White  Bear  I^ke.  '2U,J2\X 

White  Eyes  (Indian),  1<<,  2*.^^ 

Whitelev,  Colonel,  .'iiW. 

White's  Fort,  treaty-,  .^»l(i. 

Whitnev.  Eli.  cotton-^n,  .Vil. 

Wliitworth,  Richard.  H«J. 

Wilderness  Road,  11»,  .'?2H ;  opene<l  by 
Boone,  K2. 

Wilkinson.  James,  map  of  his  raid  across 
the  Ohio.  249;  his  character.  •">■*.>;  Ms 
plots,  'M\K  .'Chi;  confers  with  (iaytmo, 
.'i.Vi  :  seeks  to  reach  Mir<S.  -^Vi ;  at 
Frankfort,  .'iTrfi ;  commercial  plaits 
with  MinS,  .iTrfi;  afcain  in  Kentii«-ky, 
.'i'lH ;  traitorous  conduct.  ^Wi;,  .'iilM; 
interview  with  Connolly.  'Mii<  ;  in  the 
Kentucky  (Vmvention.  .'fitii');  se«*ks  land 
in  the  YaziMi,  iStPJ;  representations  to 
MinS,  rrro ;  desp(»iM!ent  under  <lefeat, 
.{74,  :«8;  joins  O*  Fallon.  :C>  ;  his 
fiendish  advice.  •CI*  ;  attackn  the 
Walxash  tribes,  427;  an»UH*Hl  at  M. 
(lair's  defeat,  4^^);  bri)j:a<lier  uiuler 
Wayne,  44<»;  estimated  by  Warthinj;- 
t<»n.  444;  succeeds  Wavne.  4>w»;  his 
intercourse  with  Carondelet.  ."»:• ;  r»»- 
ceives  mimey  from  Carondelet,  .V»7 ; 
and  the  French  faction.  .'rf*l  ;  saves 
Power,  .Mm  ;  at  Natchez,  ."17." ». 

Willet.  Colonel,  sent  to  MHtillivniV. 
•tN'* :  declines  to  serve  under  W»\ne. 
440. 

Williamson.  <'ohMiel  Andrew.  474  ;  hi<« 
cam|Miiini  airaittst  the  tlier«»ke«*H.  with 
map.  '.M.  ICi. 

Willi.im(Miii.  iHivid.  2<iM. 

Willing:,  <'aptain  James,  on  the  Mumin- 
hi?»pi.  r^*.'.  V*'\  l.'»7. 

WiUh  Crvek,  2.-M. 

WinnelNM^ir>s,  2»».  .*<!*. 

Wi»c<inHin  River.  ;f.» ;  portaire.  •'I*. 

Witt,  Sinie«»u  de.  2ii»4. 

Wolcott.  (>li\er.  2iiN:  on  the  (lalliptkiis 
M-heme,   44Ci;  ainl  the  whiskev  notm 

♦v.. 

W.^mI  Cn-*k.  2:.l. 

WimhI  <'n*<'k  |»«>rt;*jre.  I'l,  1*», 

W.I.I.!  rn*»'k  MMite.  .'dU. 

W,»«.«l,  (\.lon..l.  112. 

WoimI.  .)antt*!».  Vi. 

Writ  of  Aii.'iTfi*  mrjrns,  '290. 


